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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  historical 
wTiter  may  ascribe  to  himself ;  if  any  merit  can  be  assumed  from  the 
performance  of  an  indispensable  duty.  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
say  that  I  have  carefuUy  examined  all  the  original  materials  that 
could  illustrate  the  subject  which  I  had  undertaken  to  treat 

At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  observation-  The 
Biographers,  who,  vmder  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
composed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  from  Ha- 
drian to  the  sons  of  Ccirus,  are  usually  mentioned  under  the  names  ot 
yElius  Spartianus,  Julius  •  Capitolinus,  yElius  Lampridius,  Vulcatius 
Gallicanus,  Trebellius  PoUio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus.  But  there  is  so 
much  perplexity  in  the  titles  of  the  MSS. ;  and  so  many  disputes  have 
arisen  among  the  critics  (see  Fabricius,  Bibhoth.  Latin,  L  UL  c.  6.' 
concerning  their  nmnber,  their  names,  and  their  respective  property 
that  for  the  most  part  I  have  quoted  them  without  distinction,  undc 
the  general  and  well-known  title  of  the  Augitsfa?t  History. 
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MOTE. 


I  SHALL  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  two  verbal  remarks,  which  ?iave  not  con- 
veniently offered  themselves  to  my  notice.-  I.  As  often  as  I  use  the  definition  of  beyond  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  &c.,  I  generally  suppose  myself  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at 
Constantinople  ;  without  observing  whether  this  relative  geography  may  agree  with  the  local, 
but  variable,  situation  of  the  reader,  or  the  historian.  II.  In  proper  names  of  foreign,  and 
especially  of  oriental,  origin,  it  should  always  be  our  aim  to  express  in  our  English  version  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  original.  But  this  rule,  which  is  founded  on  a  just  regard  to  uniformity 
and  truth,  must  often  be  relaxed ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or  enlarged  by  the 
custom  of  the  language  or  the  taste  of  the  Interpreter.  Our.  alphabets  may  be  often  defective  ; 
a  harsh  sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  our  countrymen :  and 
some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were  naturalized,  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  prophet  Mohanuned  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous,  though  improper,  appella- 
tion of  Mahomet :  the  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo,  Dama?cus,  and  Cairo,  would  almost  be 
lost  in  the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Demashk,  and  Al  Cahira:  the  titles  and  offices  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  are  fashioned  by  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years ;  and  we  are  pleased 
to  blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables,  Con-fu-tzee,  in  the  respectable  name  of  Confucius, 
or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese  corruption  of  Mandarin.  But  I  would  vary  the  use  of  Zoro- 
aster and  Zerdusht,  as  I  drew  my  information  from  Greece  or  Persia :  since  our  connection 
with  India,  the  genuine  Timour  Is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Tamerlane ;  our  most  correct 
writers  have  retrenched  the  A  I,  the  superfluous  article,  from  the  Koran;  and  we  escape  ar 
ambiguous  termination,  by  adopting  Moslem  instead  of  Mussulman,  in  the  plural  number. 
In  these,  and  In  a  thousand  e.xamples,  the  shades  of  distinction  are  often  minute  ;  and  I  can 
feel,  where  I  cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  my  choice. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Manners  of  the  Pastoral  Nations. — Progress  of  the  Huns,  from  China 
to  Europe. — Flight  of  the  Goths. — They  pass  the  Danube. — Gothic 
War. — Defeat  and  Death  of  Valens. — Gratian  invests  Theodosius 
with  the  Eastern  Empire. — His  Character  and  Success. — Peace  and 
Settlement  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  on  the 
morning  of  July  21,  A.D.  365,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world 
was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  destructive  earthquake.  The  impression 
was  communicated  to  the  waters;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  left  dr%',  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  great  quantities  of  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hand  ;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on  the  mud ; 
and  a  curious  spectator '  amused  his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  con- 
templating the  various  appearance  of  valleys  and  mountains,  which 
had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the  globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun. 
But  the  tide  soon  returned,  with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irre- 
sistible deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt :  large  boats  were  transported,  and 
lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
shore;  the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away  by  the 
waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal 
day,  on  which  50,000  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inundation. 
This  calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province 
to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome;  and  their 
affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  e\iL 
They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  subverted  the 
cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia :  they  considered  these  alarming  strokes 
as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their  fearful 
vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire, 

*  Such  is  the  bad  taiJte  of  Ammian.  ''xxvi.  lo.),  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  his  facts 
from  his  metaphors.  Vet  he  positively  affirms,  that  he  sawr  the  rotten  carcase  of  a  ship,  ad 
KcunJiitii  lafiiUm,  at  Methone,  or  Modon,  in  Peloponne»w\ 
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and  a  sinking  world.''  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  to  attribute 
every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity ;  the  altera- 
tions of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  invisible  chain,  with  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagacious 
divines  could  distinguish,  according  to  the  colour  of  their  respective 
prejudices,  that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an 
earthquake ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  sin  and  error.  Without  presuming  to  discuss  the  truth  or 
propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  historian  may  content  him- 
self with  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  experience, 
that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the  passions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  than  from  the  convulsions  of  the  elements.^  The  mischievous 
effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  calami- 
ties of  war  ;  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and  exercise 
the  courage  of  their  subjects,  inlhe  practice  of  the  military  art.  But 
the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  the  vanquished  soldier;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom 
reason  to  complain,  that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the 
rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  may  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness 
and  security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attacked  ;  and  the  arts 
and  labours  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia 
and  Germany.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns  (a.d.  376)  precipitated  on 
the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  nation,  which  advanced,  in  less 
than  forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way, 
by  the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes, 
more  savage  than  themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  was 
concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of  the  North;  and  the  curious  ob- 
servation of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians,^  or  Tartars,*  will  illus- 
trate the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  difierent  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  reason  ;  which  so 
variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes,  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  an  European,  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  instinct 
is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  :  it  is  much  easier  to 
ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped,  than  the  speculations  of  a 

'  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by  Liban.  (Orat.  de  ulcisc.  Juli- 
aninece,  c.  x.  in  Fabric.  Bihl.  Grsec.  vii.  158.  with  a  learned  note  of  Olearius),  Zos.  (1.  iv.  221.), 
Soz.  (1.  vi.  c.  2.),  Cedrenus  (p.  310.),  and  Jerom  (in  Chron.  p.  186.  and  i.  250,  in  Vit.  Hilarion.). 
Epidaurus  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the  prudent  citizens  placed  St.  HiUorion,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  on  the  beach.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  mountain  wave  stopped, 
bowed,  and  returned. 

^  Dica;archus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove  this  obvious  truth  ; 
which  is  not  the  most  honourable  to  the  human  species  (Cic.  de  Offic.  ii.  5.). 

3  The  orginal  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (1.  iv.  c.  47 — 57.  gp — loi.)  were  confined  by  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Palus  MjEotis,  within  a  square  of  .jooo  stadia  (490  Roman  miles).  D'Anvillc, 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xxxv.  573.  Diod.  Siculus  (i.  L  li.  155.  ed.  Wesscl.)  has  marked  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  name  and  nation. 

"t  Tlie  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  length  the  subjects,  of 
the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  the  Tartars  formed 
the  vanguard  ;  and  the  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to  the 
whole  nation  (I'Veret,  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  xviii.  60.).  In  speaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern 
shepherds  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  I  indifforently  use  the  appellations  of  Scj/thians,  or  Tartars, 
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philosopher ;  and  the  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners, 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties. 
Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoy- 
ments, still  continue  the  same  :  and  the  influence  of  food  or  climate, 
which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  suspended,  or  subdued, 
by  so  many  moral  causes,  most  powerfully  contributes  to  form,  and  to 
maintain,  the  national  character  of  Barbarians.  In  everj-  age,  the 
immense  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant 
tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a 
sedentary  life.  In  every  age  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  have  been 
renowned  for  their  invincible  courage,  and  rapid  conquests.  The 
thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  overturned  by  the  shepherds  of 
the  North  ;  and  their  arms  have  spread  terror  and  devastation  over 
the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe.^  On  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened 
from  a  pleasing  vision  ;  and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
confess,  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned  with  the 
fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illustrjfte  this  observ- 
ation, I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of  shepherds  and  of 
warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  I.  Their  diet;  II.  Their 
habitation;  and,  III.  Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of  antiquity  are 
justified  by  the  experience  of  modem  times  ;  ^  and  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiffeiently  present 
the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native  manners.^ 

I.  The  com,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  and 
wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some  of  the  happy  savages,  who 
dwell  between  the  tropics,  are  plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of 
nature  ;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  North,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is 
reduced  to  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine)  how  far  the 
temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal,  or  of 
vegetable,  food  ;  and  whether  the  common  association  of  carnivorous 
and  cruel,  deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,  prejudice  of  humanity.-*   Yet  if  it  be  true, 

'  Imperium  Asia  ter  qusesivere  :  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno  Imperio,  aut  intacti,  aut  invicti, 
manseie.  Since  the  time  of  Justin  ii.  2.',  they  have  multiplied  this  account.  Voltaire,  in  a 
few  words  (x.  p.  64.  Hist.  Gen.  c.  156.),  has  abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 

Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations,  from  afar.        Has  Sc>'thia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war. 

"  Herodotus,  Book  iv.  affords  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  portrait  of  the  Scythians.  Among 
the  modems,  who  describe  the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Khowaresm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur, 
expresses  his  native  feelings ;  and  his  Genealogical  History-  of  the  Tatars  has  been  copiously 
illustrated  by  the  French  and  English  editors.  Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Rubruquis  (Hist,  des 
Voyages,  vii.),  represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I  have  added 
Gerbillon,  and  the  other  Jesuits  (Descrip.  de  la  Chine,  par  du  Halde,  iv.),  who  acciu-atcly  sur- 
veyed the  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and  that  honest  and  intelligent  traveOer  BeD,  of  Antermony 
(two  vols.  4to.  Glasgow,  1763.'*. 

3  The  Uzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners  ;  i.  by  the  profession  of 
the  Mahometan  religion ;  and,  2.  by  the  possession  of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great 
Bucharia. 

*  II  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de  viandesonten  general  cruels  etferoces  plus  que 
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that  the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the 
sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe,  that  the  horrid 
objects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of  European  refinement,  are 
exhibited  in  their  naked  and  most  disgusting  simphcity,  in  the  tent  of 
a  Tartarian  shepherd.  The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered  by  the 
same  hand  frorn  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily 
food  ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  preparation, 
on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military  profession, 
and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  army,  the  exclusive  use 
of  animal  food  appears  to  be  productive  of  the  most  solid  advantages. 
Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable  commodity  ;  and  the  large  magazines, 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops, 
must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labour  of  men,  or  horses.  But  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  afford  a 
sure  and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk  :  in  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  uncultivated  waste  the  vegetation  of  the  grass  is  quick  and 
luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few  places  so  extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy 
cattle  of  the  North  cannot  find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is 
multiplied  and  prolonged,  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite,  and  patient 
abstinence,  of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed  on  the  flesh  of  those 
animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have  died  of  disease. 
Horse-flesh,  which  in  every  age  and  country  has  been  proscribed  by 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar 
greediness  ;  and  this  singular  taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their 
military  operations.  The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  followed, 
in  their  most  distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  adequate  number  of 
spare  horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  Barbarians.  Many  are  the 
resources  of  courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round  a  camp 
of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slaughter  the  greatest  part  of  their 
cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either  smoked,  or  dried  in  the  sun.  On 
the  sudden  emergency  of  a  hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd, 
which  they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water  ;  and  this  unsubstantial  diet 
will  support,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the  patient 
warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which  the  Stoic  would 
npprove,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly  succeeded  by  the 
most  voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier 
climate  are  the  most  grateful  present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity, 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  the  only  example  of  their 
industry  seems  to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk  a 
fermented  liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxication. 
Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  experience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  plenty  ;  and 
their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the 
opposite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation  est  de  louts  les  lieux,  et  de  touts  les  terns  :  la  b.jr- 
bare  Angloise  est  connue,  &c.  Emilc  de  Rousseau,  i.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
general  observation,  we  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  his  example.  The  good-natured 
complaints  of  Plutarch,  and  the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  excit- 
ing our  sensibility. 
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II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicitj',  a  people  of  soldiers 
and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  extensive  and  cul- 
tivated country ;  and  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  warlike  youth 
of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be  assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either 
to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  ad- 
jacent tribes.  The  progress  of  manufactures  and  commerce  insensibly 
collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city ;  but  these  citizens 
are  no  longer  soldiers ;  and  the  arts  which  adorn  and  improve  the 
state  of  civil  societ)-,  corrupt  the  habits  of  the  military  life.  The  pas- 
toral manners  of  the  Scjlhians  seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  refinement  The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are 
constantly  assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp  ;  and  the 
native  spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by  mutual  sup- 
port and  emulation.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  no  more  than 
small  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  habitation 
for  the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich 
consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
fixed  on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  20  or  30 
oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the  adjacent  pas- 
tures, retire,  on  the  approach  of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the 
camp.  The  necessity  of  preventing  the  most  mischievous  confusion, 
in  such  a  perpetual  concourse  of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  in- 
troduce, in  the  distribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  soon  as  the  forage  of  a 
certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,  of  shepherds, 
makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures ;  and  thus  acquires,  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life, the  practical  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice 
of  stations  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons  :  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  running 
stream.  But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the  South,  and  shelter  their 
camp,  behind  some  convenient  eminence,  against  the  winds,  which  are 
chilled  in  their  passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia. 
These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse,  among  the  wandering 
tribes,  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest.  The  connexion  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  territorj'  is  of  so  frail  a  texture,  that  it  may 
be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.  The  camp,  and  not  the  soil,  is 
the  native  country  of  the  genuine  Tartar.  Within  the  precincts  of 
that  camp,  his  family,  his  companions,  his  property  are  alwaj-s  in- 
cluded ;  and  in  the  most  distant  marches,  he  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
objects  which  are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst 
of  rapine,  the  fear  or  the  resentment  of  injur\',  the  impatience  of 
servitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been  sufficient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes 
of  Sc)thia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  unknown  countries,  where  they 
might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence,  or  a  less  formidable 
enemy.  The  revolutions  of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the 
fate  of  the  South  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven,  from  the  con- 
fines of  China  to  those  of  Germany.*     These  great  emigrations,  which 

'  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns.  L  iL), 
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have  been  sometimes  executed  with  almost  incredible  diligence,  were 
rendered  more  easy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  cold  of  Tartaiy  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be  expected :  this  un- 
common rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,'  which  rise, 
especially  towards  the  East,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre,  with  which  the  soil  is  deeply 
impregnated.'  In  the  winter  season,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea, 
are  strongly  frozen ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow ;  and  the 
fugitive,  or  victorious,  tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families, 
their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of  an  im- 
mense plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labours  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness ;  and  as  the  most  hon- 
ourable shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  captives  the 
domestic  management  of  the  cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  any  servile  and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony,  is  usefully 
spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  the  chace.  The  plains 
of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable  breed  of  horses, 
which  are  easily  trained  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The 
Scythians  of  every  age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  riders  : 
and  constant  practice  had  seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback,  that 
they  were  supposed  by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil 
life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without  dismounting  from  their 
steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance ;  the 
long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm;  and  the  weighty  arrow 
is  directed  to  its  object  with  unerring  aim,  and  irresistible  force.  These 
arrows  ai'e  often  pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert, 
which  increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their  most  formidable 
enemy ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the 
elk,  and  the  antelope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and 
hoi'ses  are  continually  exercised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chace ;  and  the 
plentiful  supply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even 
luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia 
are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or  innoxious  beasts ;  they 
boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild-boar,  when  he  turns  against  his  pur- 
suers, excite  the  sluggish  courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of 
the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers  in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger,  there 
may  be  glory :  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest  field 
to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  image,  and 
as  the  school,  of  war.  The  general  hunting-matches,  tlie  pride  and 
delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  comjDose  an  instructive  exercise  for  thtir 
numerous  cavalry.     A  circle  is  drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumfer- 

a  skilful  anc!  laborious  interpreter  of  the  Chinese  language  ;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  ;uij 
important  scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  80  leagues  from  the  great  wall,  w.is  found  by  the 
missionaries  to  be  3000  geometrical  paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  h.ns 
used,  and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia  from  this  import- 
ant circumstance,  tliat  heat  and  cold,  weakness  and  strength,  touch  each  other  without  any 
temperate  zone  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  c.  3.). 
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ence,  to  encompass  the  game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops 
that  form  the  circle  regularly  advance  towards  a  common  centre; 
where  the  captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to 
the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues 
many  days,  the  cavalr>-  are  obhged  to  climb  the  hiUs,  to  swim  the 
rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys,  without  interrupting  the  pre- 
scribed order  of  their  gradual  progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of 
directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps,  to  a  remote  object ;  of  preserving 
their  intervals ;  of  suspending,  or  accelerating,  their  pace,  according 
to  the  motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watching 
and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders  study,  in  this 
practical  school,  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  military  art;  the 
prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of  time. 
To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same  patience  and  valour,  the 
same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in 
real  war  ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  chace  serv^e  as  a  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  an  empire.' 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  appearance  of 
a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes  of  Scythia, 
distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation  of  Hords,  assume  the  form  of 
a  numerous  and  increasing  family ;  which,  in  the  course  of  successive 
generations,  has  been  propagated  from  the  same  original  stock.  The 
meanest,  and  most  ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealog)' ;  and  whatever  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  themselves,  and  each  other, 
as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.  The  custom, 
which  still  prevails,  of  adopting  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the 
captives,  may  countenance  the  very  probable  suspicion,  that  this  ex- 
tensive consanguinity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal  and  fictitious.  But 
the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and 
opinion,  produces  the  effects  of  truth ;  the  haughty  Barbarians  yield  a 
cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood ;  and  their 
chief,  or  mtirsa,  as  the  representative  of  their  great  father,  exercises 
the  authority  of  a  judge,  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader,  in  war.  In  the 
original  state  of  the  pastoral  world,  ea«h  of  the  mnrsas  (if  we  may 
continue  to  use  a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the  independent  chief 
of  a  large  and  separate  family ;  and  the  limits  of  their  peculiar  terri- 
tories were  gradually  fixed,  by  superior  force,  or  mutual  consent.  But 
the  constant  operation  of  various  and  permanent  causes  contributed  to 
unite  the  vagrant  Hords  into  national  communities,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  supreme  head.  The  weak  were  desirous  of  support,  and 
the  strong  were  ambitious  of  dominion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  result 
of  union,  oppressed  and  collected  the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent 
tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted  to  share  the  ad- 
vantages of  victory,  the  most  valiant  chiefs  hastened  to  range  them- 

'  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gcn^scan,  1.  iii  c.  7.)  repwesents  the  full  glory  and  extent  of  the 
Mogul  chace.  The  Jesuits  GerbiUon  and  Verbiest  followed  the  emperor  Karahi  when  he 
hunted  in  Tartary  .Duhalde,  Descrip.  de  la  Chine,  iv.  81.  290.  fol.  ed.).  His  grandson, 
Kienlong,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  the  laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes 
iEloge  de  Monkden,  p.  273 — 285.),  as  a  poet,  the  pleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed,  as  a 
sponsixuiu. 
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selves,  and  their  followers,  under  the  formidable  standard  of  a  con- 
federate nation.  The  most  successful  of  the  Tartar  princes  assumed 
the  military  command,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  superiority, 
either  of  merit,  or  of  power. 

He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals ;  and 
the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the  language  of  the  North  of  Asia,  the 
full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  was 
long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at 
this  moment  all  the  Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of 
China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned  Zingis.'  But,  as  it 
is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  sub- 
jects into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  disregarded ;  and 
some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished  by  his  age  and  valour,  is  entrusted 
with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor.  Two  distinct  and 
regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  their 
national  monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief ;  and  each  of  those  con- 
tributions amounts  to  the  tithe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their 
spoil.  A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his 
people :  and  as  his  own  domestic  riches  Qf  flocks  and  herds  increase 
in  a  much  larger  proportion,he  is  able  plentifully  to  maintain  the  rustic 
splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most  deserving,  or  the  most 
favoured,  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the  gentle  influence  of 
corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the 
stern  mandates  of  authority.  The  manners  of  his  subjects,  accus- 
tomed, like  himself,  to  blood  and  rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes, 
such  partial  acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized 
people ;  but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged  in 
the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Khan  is 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  the  exercise  of  his 
royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the  ancient  institution  of  a 
national  council.  The  Coroultai,*  or  Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was  regularly 
held  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain ;  where  the 
'princes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  mursas  of  the  respective  tribes, 
may  conveniently  assemble  on  horseback,  with  their  martial  and 
numerous  trains;  and  the  ambitious  monarch,  who  reviewed  the 
strength,  must  consult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed  people.  The  rudi- 
ments of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the  perpetual  conflict  of  those 
hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and 
fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent  kings,  has  spread  his  conquests 
over  Europe  or  Asia;  the  successful  shepherds  of  the  North  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities ;  and  the  in- 

'  Second  volume  of  the  Genealog.  Hist,  of  the  Tartars  :  and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the 
end  of  the  Life  of  Gengis,  or  Zingis.  Under  the  reign  of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  his 
subjects,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan  ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  Asia  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Emir,  or  Sultan.  Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.  D'Her- 
belot,  Biblio.  Orient,  p.  878. 

*  See  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (de  Guignes,  ii.  26.),  and  a  curious  description  of  those 
of  Zingis  (Vie  de  Geugiscan,  1.  i.  c.  6.  1.  iv.  c.  11.).  Such  assemblies  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Persian  history  of  Timur  ;  though  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  resolu- 
tions of  their  riiaster. 
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troduction  of  luxur)',  after  destrojing  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has 
undennined  the  foundations  of  the  throne.^ 

The  memorj-  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preser\'ed,  in  the  frequent 
and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians,  The  modern  Tartars 
are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their  ancestors  ;  ^  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Scythians  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  learned  and  civiHzed  nations  of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Chinese.  The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted 
their  colonies  along  the  sea-coast,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfect 
discovery-  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
as  far  as  the  frozen  Mseotis,  the  seat  of  eternal  winter,  and  Mount 
Caucasus,  which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was  described  as  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  earth.  They  celebrated,  with  simple  credulity, 
the  virtues  of  the  pastoral  life  :  ^  they  entertained  a  more  rational  ap- 
prehension of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  warlike  Barbarians 
{Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  97),  who  contemptuously  baffled  the  immense 
armament  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.*  The  Persian  monarchs 
had  extended  their  western  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  limits  of  European  Scythia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  their  empire 
were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  which 
direct  their  course  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  long  and  memorable 
quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran,  is  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance  : 
the  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  valour  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan 
and  Asfendiar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence  of  their  country  against 
the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North  ;  ^  and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same 
Barbarians  resisted,  on  the  same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of  C>tus 
and  Alexander.*  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  real 
geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  East,  by  the  mountains  of 
Imaus,  or  Caf;  and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance,  or  perplexed  by  fic- 
tion. But  those  inaccessible  regions  are  the  ancient  residence  of  a 
powerful  and  civilized  nation,'  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition, 

'  Montesquieu  labours  to  explain  a  difference,  which  has  not  existed,  between  the  liberty 
of  the  Arabs,  and  \^&  perpetual  slavery  of  the  Tartars  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  c.  5.  1.  xviii. 
c.  19,  &c.]. 

'  Abulghazi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  genealogical  History,  relates  the  miserable 
fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  concerning  the  times  which  preceded  the  reign  of 
Zingis. 

3  In  the  Iliad,  Book  xiii.,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the 
plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia.  He  would  not,  by  changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  more 
peaceful  or  innocent  scene. 

*  Herodotus,  Book  iv.  When  Darius  advanced  into  the  Moldavian  desert,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Niester,  the  king  of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five 
arrows  ;  a  tremendous  allegory  ! 

5  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found,  under  their  respective  titles,  in  the  Biblio.  Orient. 
of  d'Herbelot.  They  have  been  celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  of  60,000  rhymed  couplets,  by  Fer» 
dusi,  the  Homer  of  Persia.  Hist  of  Nader  Shah,  p.  145.  165.  The  public  must  lament,  thai 
Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  learning. 

6  The  Caspian  Sea,  u-ith  its  rivers,  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  laboriously  illustrated  in  the 
E.xamen  Critiq.  des  Hist.  d'.Alexandre,  which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the  error* 
produced  by  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 

?  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North-west  of  China,  in  the 
provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  the  two  first  d>Tiasties,  the  principal  town  was  still 
a  movable  camp  ;  the  villages  were  thinly  scattered  ;  more  land  was  employed  in  pasture  thaa 
in  tillage  ;  the  exercise  of  hunting  was  ordained  to  clear  the  country  from  wild  beasts  ;  Pet- 
cheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  was  a  desert;  and  the  southern  piovinces  were  peopled  with  Ic- 
VOL.    II.  2 
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above  forty  centuries ; '  and  which  is  able  to  verify  a  series  of  near 
2000  years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate  and  contemporary 
historians,''  The  annals  of  China  ^  illustrate  the  state  and'  revolutions 
of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  vague 
appellation  of  Scythians,  or  Tartars  ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies,  and 
sometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a  great  empire  ;  whose  policy  has  uni- 
formly opposed  the  blind  and  impetuous  valour  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  of  Japan,  the 
whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  no  degrees,  which  in  that  parallel, 
are  equal  to  more  than  5000  miles.  The  latitude  of  these  extensive 
deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  accurately,  measured  ;  but,  from  the 
fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  securely 
advance  above  1000  miles  to  the  northward,  till  our  progress  is 
stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of  Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  in- 
stead of  the  animated  picture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  which 
issues  from  the  earth,  or  rather -from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterrane- 
ous dwellings  of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoiedes  :  the  want  of 
horses  and  oxen  is  iinperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  rein-deer,  and  of 
large  dogs  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly  degenerate  into 
a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound 
of  arms. — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyag.  xviii.  Genealog.  Hist.  ii.  620. 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the  empire  of 
Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the  empire 
of  China.''  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  original,  seat,  was  an  ex- 
tensive, though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
49  Hords  or  Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  which  con- 
sists of  about  200,000  families.^  But  the  valour  of  the  Huns  had 
extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their  dominions ;  and  their  rustic  chiefs, 
who  assumed  the  appfcllation  of  Tanjott,  gradually  became  the  con- 

dian  savages.  The  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206.)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 
and  extent. 

'  The  a;ra  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from  2052  to  2133  years  before 
Christ ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen  for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
sent emperor.  The  difterence  arises  from  the  imcertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties  ; 
and  tlie  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabulous,  times  of  Fohi,  or 
Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chronology  from  the  year  841:  the  36  eclipSes  of 
Confucius  (31  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the  years  722  and  480  be- 
fore Christ.   The  historical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above  the  Greek  Olympiads. 

.  "  ASthr  several  ages  pf  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206.) 
was  the  sera  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The  fragments  of  ancient  literature  were  restored  ; 
the ,c}}arapters  we.rg  jn;iproved  and  fixed;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured, 
by,  iJie  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Ninety-seven  ye^rs  before 
Christ,  Sematsien  published  the  first  history  of  China.  His  labours  were  illustrated,  andcon- 
tinufd,  by  a  series  of  180  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works  is  still  extant ;  and  the  most 
considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  king  of  France's  library. 

*  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French ;  of  the  missionaries  at  Pekin, 
anfl  Messrs.  Freret  and  De  Guignes  at  Paris.  The  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  ig 
extrapted  from  The  Cliou-king,  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  dc  Guignes,  Paris,  1770 : 
The  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the  name  of  Hist.  Gen. 
de  la  Chine,  i.  xHx — cc. ;  Mem.  sur  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.  i.  p.  i^3J3.  torn.  ii.  p.  5 — 364. ; 
Hist,  dps  Huns,  i.  p.  i — 131.  v.  p.  345 — 362.  ;  and  Mem.  dc  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.,  x.  377. 
XV.  495.  xviii.  378.  xxxvi.  164.  ,     . 

.4  M.  de  Guignes  (ii.  i — 134.)  has  given  tho  original  liistoryof  the  ancient  Hiong-nou,  or 
Huns.  The  Chinese  geography  of  their  country  (1.  part  ii.  p.  Iv— Ixiii,),  seems  to  comprise  a 
p.art  of  their  copquests ,.   ,    m.'.  .  ,.  ;•   3.  .  .  .  ..  ,  1:.,.  I  .  1.,  . 

S  .See  in  Duhalde  (iv.  18.)  a  circumstantial  description,  with  a  correct  map,  of  the  country 
>{  the  Moni^ous. 
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querors,  and  the  sovereigns,  of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards  the 
East,  their  victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by  the  ocean ;  and  the 
tribes,  which  are  thinly  scattered  between  the  Anioor  and  the  extreme 
peninsula  of  Corea,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  standard  of  the 
Huns.  On  the  West,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more  ample  space,  and  more  numerous 
enemies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in  a  single 
expedition,  tvventy-six  nations;  the  Igours,'  distinguished  above  the 
Tartar  race  by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals ; 
and,  by  the  strange  connexion  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of 
those  vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Syria.^  On  the  side  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was  assigned 
as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to  resist 
their  progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity,  they  might 
securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest  of  the  frozen  region? 
of  Siberia,  The  N^arthern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of 
their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot 
Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a  shepherd  and  an  exile,^  may  be  trans- 
ferred, with  much  more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  bason, 
above  300  rrules  in  length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appellation  of  a 
lake,-*  and  which  actually  communicates  with  the  seas  of  the  North, 
by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and  the  Jenissea. 
The  submission  of  so  many  distant  nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of 
the  Tanjou ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the 
enjojTnent  of  the  wealth  and  luxurj'  of  the  empire  of  the  South.  In 
the  third  centur}- before  the  Christian  sera,  a  wall  of  1500  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Huns ;  ^  but  this  stupendous  work,  which  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The  cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently  con- 
sisted of  200,000  or  300,000  men,  formidable  by  the  matchless  dexterity 
with  which  they  managed  their  laows  and  their  horses ;  by  their  hardy 
patience  in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  by  the  in- 
credible speed  of  their  march,  which  was  seldom  checked  by  torrents, 
or  precipices,  by  the  deepest  rivers,  or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains. 
They  spread  themselves  at  once  over  the  face  of  the  country-;  and 
their  rapid  impetuosity  surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted 
(a.c.  201)  the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  a  Chinese  army. 
The  emperor  Kaoti,*  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  personal  merit  had 

''  The  Igours,  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  branches ;  hunters,  shepherds,  and  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by  the  two  former.     Abulghazi,  part  ii.  c.  7. 

^  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscrip.  xxv.  17.  The  comprehensive  >iew  of  M.  de  Guignes  has 
compared  these  distant  events.  ; 

3  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adventures,  are  still  celebrated 
in  Chma.     Eloge  de  Monkden,  p.  20.  and  notes,  241. ;  and  Mem.  sur  la  Chine,  iii.  317. 

*  Isbrand  Ives,  in  Harris's  collection,  ii.  .931;  IJeJl's  Travels,  i.  24;? ;  aad  Gmelki,  in  the 
HLst.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  .\viii.  iSj.  They  all  remark  the  \  ulgar  opinion,  that  the  lioly  sea 
grows  angrj-  and  tempestuous,  if  any  one  presumes  to  call  it  a  iaJce.  This  grammatical  nicety 
often  excites  a  dispute,  between  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners,  and  the  absurd  ob- 
stinacy of  travellers, 

S  The  construction  of  the  \vall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhalde  (ii.  45.)  and  de  Guignes 
(ii.  S9-.).  .  .  - 

°  Life  of  Lieoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  Paris,  1777,  L  442.  This  volumin- 
ous work  is  the  translation  (by  the  P.  de  Mailla)  of  the  Tong-Kien-Kang-hlou,  the  cele- 
brated abridgment  of  the  great  History  of  Semakouang  (a.d,  io34.)  and  his  coutinuatQis. 
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raised  him  to  the  throne,  marched  against  the  Huns  with  those 
veteran  troops  which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China. 
But  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians ;  and,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  relief,  was  reduced  to  purchase 
his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The  successors  of 
Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  peace,  or  the  luxury 
of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  permanent  disgrace.  They  too 
hastily  confessed  the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications.  They 
were  too  easily  convinced,  that  while  the  blazing  signals  announced 
on  every  side  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who 
slept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirass  on  their  back, 
were  destroyed  by  the  incessant  labour  of  ineffectual  marches.'  A 
regular  payment  of  money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the  condition 
of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace ;  and  the  wretched  expedient  of 
disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy,  was 
practised  by  the  emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome. 
But  there  still  reinained  a  more  disgraceful  article  of  tribute,  which 
violated  the  sacred  feelings  of  humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships 
of  the  savage  life,  which  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are 
born  with  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduce  a  remark- 
able disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Tartars 
are  an  ugly,  and  even  deformed  race ;  and,  while  they  consider  their 
own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic  labour,  their  desires,  or 
rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant 
beauty.  A  select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens  of  China  was  annually 
devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the  Huns ;  "^  and  the  alliance  of  the 
haughty  Tanjous  was  secured  by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or 
adopted,  daughters  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to 
escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The  situation  of  these  unhappy 
victims  is  described  in  the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments 
that  she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a  distant  exile,  under 
a  Barbarian  husband;  wlio  complains  that  sour  milk  was  her  only 
drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a  tent  her  only  palace ;  and  who 
expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity,  the  natural  wish,  that  she 
were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  dear  country ;  the 
object  of  her  f^-  ler  and  perpetual  regret. — De  Guignes,  Hist,  des 
Huns.,  ii.  62. 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  the  North  :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ;  and  their  ambition  might 
entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  But  their  pride  was 
humbled,  and  their  progress  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Vouti,3  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his 
long  reign  of  fifty-four  years  (a.c.  141 — 87),  the  Barbarians  of  the 
southern  provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China :  and 

'  Memorial,  presented  by  a  Mand.irtn  to  the  emperor  Venti  (before  Christ  180  — 157); 
Duhalde  (ii.  412.)  ;  from  a  collection  of  State  papers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by  Kamhi 
himself  (p.  384—612.).  Another  memorial  from  the  minister  of  war  (Kang-Mou,  ii.  555.) 
supplies  some  curious  circumstances  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 

'  A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  custom.iry  article  of  treaty  .ind  tribute  (Hist,  de  la 
Conq.  de  la  Chine,  par  Ics  Tartarcs  Mantcheoux,  i.  186,  with  the  note  of  the  editor). 

3  Sec  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  iii.  1 — yS.  His  various  and  in- 
consistent character  seems  to  b«  impartially  drawn. 
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the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great  rivei 
of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated  many 
hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  boundless 
deserts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to 
transport  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were 
repeatedly  exposed  to  intolerable  hardships  :  and,  of  140,000  soldiers, 
who  marched  against  the  Barbarians,  30,000  only  returned  in  safety 
to  the  feet  of  their  master.  These  losses,  however,  were  compensated 
by  splendid  and  decisive  success.  The  Chinese  generals  improved  the 
superiority  which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms,  their 
chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries.  The  camp 
of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance : 
and,  though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  1 5,000  of  his  subjects  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Yet  this  signal  victor)-,  which  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  less  to  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  effectual  policy  which 
was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary-  nations  from  their  obedience. 
Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  promises,  of  Vouti  and  his 
successors,  the  most  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  disclaimed  (A.C  70)  the  authority  of  the  Tanjou.  While  some 
acknowledged  themselves  the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all 
became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns  :  and  the  numbers  of  that 
haughty  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
great  and  populous  cities  of  China.'  The  desertion  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length  compelled  the  Tanjou  him- 
self to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign,  and  the 
freedom  of  a  warlike  and  high-spirited  nation.  He  was  received 
(A.a  51)  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the 
Mandarins,  and  the  emperor  himself,  with  all  the  honours  that  could 
adorn  and  disguise  the  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.^  A  magnificent 
palace  was  prepared  for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above 
all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of  the  Barbarian 
king  was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet,  which  consisted 
of  eight  courses  of  meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of  music.  But  he 
performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
emperor  of  China ;  pronounced,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a 
seal,  which  was  bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependence. 
After  this  humiliating  submission,  the  Tanjous  sometimes  departed 
from  their  allegiance,  and  seized  the  favourable  moments  of  war  and 
rapine;  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was 
broken,  by  civil  dissension  (A.D.  48),  into  two  hostile  and  separate 

'  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  Venti  (Duhalde,  ii.  417.).  With- 
out adopting  the  exaggerations  of  Maico-Polo  and  Isaac  Vossius,  we  may  rationally  alIo\y 
for  Pekin,  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities  of  the  South,  which  contain  the  manufac- 
tures of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

"  Kang-Mou,  ili.  150.,  and  the  subsequent  events  under  the  proper  years.  This  memor* 
able  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P 
Gaubil,  p.  89. 
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kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged,  by  fear  and 
ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  with  eight  hords,  which  com- 
posed between  40,000  and  50,000  families.  He  obtained,  with  the 
title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinese 
provinces ;  and  his  constant  attachment  to  the  service  of  the  empire, 
was  secured  by  weakness,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the  time 
of  this  fatal  schism,  the  Huns  of  the  North  continued  to  languish  about 
fifty  years ;  till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  proud  inscription  ^  of  a  column,  erected  on 
a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  posterity,  that  a  Chinese  army  had 
marched  700  miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Sienpi,""  a 
tribe  of  Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had 
formerly  sustained;  and  the  power  of  the  Tanjbus,  after  a  reign  of 
1300  years,  was  (A.D.  93)  utterly  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.^ 

The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the  various 
influence  of  character  and  situation.'*  Above  100,000  persons,  the 
poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most  pusillanimous,  of  the  people,  were  con- 
tented to  remain  in  their  native  country;  to  renounce  their  peculiar 
name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi. 
Fifty-eight  hords,  about  200,000  men  (a.  d.  100,  &c.),  ambitious  of  a 
more  honourable  servitude,  retired  towards  the  South  ;  implored  the 
protection  of  the  emperors  of  China  ;  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit, 
and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chansi  and  the 
territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Huns  maintained,  in  their  adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their 
ancestors.  The  western  world  was  open  to  their  valour  ;  and  they 
resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  discover 
and  subdue  some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inaccessible  to  the 
arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.s  The  course  of  their 
emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the 
limits  of  the  Chinese  geography ;  but  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first  of  these 
colonies  established  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains 
of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  :  where  they  preserved 
the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nepthalites. 
Their  manners  were  softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly 
improved,  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in 
a  flourishing  province,^  which  might  still  retain  a  faint  impression  of 

'  This  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankoii,  President  of  the  Tribunal  of 
History  (Kang-Mou,  iii.  392.).  Similar  monuments  have  been  discovered  in  .nany  parts  of 
Tartary  (Hist,  des  Huns,  li.  122.). 

^  M.  de  Guignes  (i.  189.)  lias  inserted  a  short  account  of  the  .Sienpi. 

3  The  aa-a  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before  Christ.  But  the  scries 
of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year  230.     (Hist,  des  Huns,  ii.  21.  123.) 

"t  The  various  accidents  of  the  downfall  and  flrglrt  of  the  Huns,  arc  related  in  the  Kang- 
Mou,  iii.  88.  139.  The  small  numbers  of  e.ach  fiord  may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and 
divisions. 

5  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  »the  Huns  through  the  vast  deserts  of 
Tartary  (iu  123.  277,  325,  &c.). 

6  Mohammed,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was  Invaded  (a.d.  1218.) 
by  Zingis  and  his  Moguls.  The  Oriental  historians  (d'Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  &c.)  cele- 
brate the  populous  cities  wliich  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  which  lie  desolated.     In 
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the  arts  of  Greece.'  The  white  Huns,  a  name  which  they  derived  from 
the  change  of  their  complexions,  soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of 
Scythia,  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizme,  has  since 
enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury'  was 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and  the  only  vestige  of 
their  ancient  barbarism,  was  the  custom  which  obliged  all  the  com- 
panions, perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared  the 
liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave. — 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  9.  The  vicinitj'  of  the  Huns  to 
the  pro\'inces  of  Persia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody  contests 
with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected,  in  peace,  the 
faith  of  treaties ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity ;  and  their  memorabl** 
victor}'  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz,  displayed  the  moderation,  as  well  as  the 
valour,  of  the  Barbarians.  The  second  di\-ision  of  their  countrj-men, 
the  Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  towards  the  North-west,  were 
exercised  by  the  hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious 
march.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China  for 
the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized  life  were 
obliterated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was  exasperated  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes,  who  were  compared,  with 
some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  independent 
spirit  soon  rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Tanjous  ;  and 
while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their  tumultuary 
council  directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late  as 
the  thirteenth  centur}',  their  transient  residence  on  the  Eastern  banks 
of  the  Volga,  was  attested  by  the  name  of  Great  Hungarj'.-  In  the 
winter,  they  descended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth 
of  that  mighty  river  ;  and  their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high  as 
the  latitude  of  Saratoff^  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such  at 
least  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,^  who  remained 
about  a  century-  under  the  protection  of  Russia  ;  and  who  have  since 
returned  to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those  wandering  Tartars,  whose  united 
camp  consists  of  50,000  tents  or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emi- 
grations of  the  ancient  Huns.* 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  daric  interval  of  time  which  elapsed,  after 

the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Mawaralnahr  were  described  by 
Abulfoda  (Hudson,  Geog.  Minor,  iii.).  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealog. 
Hist,  of  the  Tartars,  p.  423. 

'  Justin  (xli.  6.)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactriana.  To  their 
industrj-  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordinary  trade,  which  transported  the  merchandizes 
of  India  into  Europe,  by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Euxine.  The 
other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by  the  Seleucides  and  the  Ptolemies. 
(L'Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxL) 

^  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Rubruquis  (who  traversed  the  immense  plain  of 
Kipzak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan)  obser%-ed  the  remarkable  name  of 
Hungary,  with  the  traces  of  a  common  language  and  origin  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  vii.  269.}. 

5  Bell  [i.  2^;,  and  the  editors  of  the  Genealog.  Hist.  (p.  S39-]>  have  described  the  CaJ 
mucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

*  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmucks,  or  Torgouts,  happened  in  the  year  1771 
The  original  narrative  of  Kien-Iong,  the  reigning  emperor  of  China,  which  was  intended  for 
the  inscription  of  a  column,  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  Pekin  iMem.  sur  la 
Chine,  L  401.].  The  emperor  affects  the  smooth  and  specious  langtiage  of  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
and  the  Father  of  his  People. 
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the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  before 
they  showed  themselves  to  those  of  the  Romans.  There  is  some 
reason,  however,  to  apprehend,  that  the  same  force  which  had  driven 
them  from  their  native  seats,  still  continued  to  impel  their  march 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  im- 
placable enemies,  which  extended  above  3000  miles  from  East  to 
West,'  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them  by  the  weight  and  terror 
of  a  formidable  neighbourhood  :  and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia 
would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  or  to  contract  the 
territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those 
tribes  would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding,  of 
the  reader  ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  suspicion,  that  the 
Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  South,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century, 
submitted  to  the  dominion  of  China  ;  that  the  bravest  warriors 
marched  away  in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and 
that,  as  they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily  re-united 
by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune.''  The  Huns,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  children,  their  dependents  and 
allies,  were  transported  to  the  West  of  the  Volga  :  and  they  boldly 
advanced  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  who 
occupied,  or  wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The 
plains  beween  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents 
of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were  diffused  over  the  wide 
extent  of  their  conquests  ;  and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and 
Geloni  were  confounded  among  their  vassals.  Towards  the  North, 
they  penetrated  into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages 
who  were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of  human 
flesh  :  and  their  Southern  inroads  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood 
had  contributed  to  improve  the  features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their 
swarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast, 
which  is  seldom  found  in  the  Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed 
in  their  persons,  less  brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns  ;  but 
they  did  not  yield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and 
independent  spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even  the 
use  of  domestic  slaves  ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which  considered  war 
and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  mankind.  A  naked 
scimetar,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the  only  object  of  their  religious 
worship  ;  the  scalps  of  their  enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of 
their ,  horses  ;  and  they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusil- 
lanimous warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
the  tortures  of  lingering  disease.^     On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the 

'  The  Kang-Mou  (iii.  447.)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a  space  of  14,000  lis.  According  to 
the  present  standard,  200  lis  (or  more  accurately  193)  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  and 
one  English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  ancient  It  scarcely  equalled  one  half  of  the  modern.  See  the  elaborate  re- 
searches of  M.  d'Anville,  a  geographer,  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age,  or  climate,  of  the 
glob.!  'Mem.  de  I'Acad.  ii.  125.     Mesures  Itiner.  p.  154.). 

'  Hist,  des  Huns,  ii.  125.  The  subsequent  history  (p.  145.)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties 
evidently  proves,  that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence  in  China. 

3  Utque  hominibus  quietis  et  placidisotium  est  voluptabile,  ita  illos  pericula  juvant  et  bella. 
Judicatur  ibi  buatus  (^ui  in  proclio  profudcrit  auim^m ;  senesceiiies  etiam  et  fortuitis  uortibus 
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military  power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each  other  with 
equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  success.  The  Huns  prevailed  in  the 
bloody  contest :  the  king  of  the  Alani  was  slain  ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by  the  ordinary  alternative  of 
flight  or  submission.'  A  colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ;  where 
they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their  independence.  Another  colony 
advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ; 
associated  themselves  with  the  Northern  tribes  of  Germany  ;  and 
shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  union  :  and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed 
the  valour  of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceeded,  with  an  increase 
of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 
The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and  reputation,  the 
fruit  of  his  victories,  when  (A.D.  375)  he  was  sdarmed  by  the  formid- 
able approach  of  an  host  of  unknown  enemies,^  on  whom  his  barbar- 
ous subjects  might,  without  injustice,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians. 
The  numbers,  the  strength,  the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable 
cruelty  of  the  Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the 
astonished  Goths ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  consumed 
with  tlames,  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these  real 
terrors,  they  added  the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which  were  excited  by 
the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and  the  strange  deformity  of  the 
Huns.  These  savages  of  Scythia  were  compared  (and  the  picture  had 
some  resemblance)  to  the  animals  who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two 
legs ;  and  to  the  mis-shapen  figures,  the  Termini,  which  were  often 
placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and 
small  black  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head ;  and  as  they  were  almost 
destitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth, 
or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.^  A  fabulous  origin  was  assigned 
worthy  of  their  form  and  manners ;  that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who, 
for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from  society, 
had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits ;  and  that  the  Huns 
were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable  conjunction.*  The  tale,  so  full  of 
horror  and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred 
of  the  Goths ;  but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their 

mundo  digresses,  ut  degeneres  et  ignavos  conviciis  atrocibus  insectantur.  We  must  tliink 
highly  of  the  conquerors  of  sttch  men. 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  Ammian.  (xxxi.  2.),  Joman.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c  24.),  M.  de 
Guignes  jHist.  des  Huns,  iL  279.;,  and  the  Genealog.  Hist,  of  the  Tartars  (_ii.  617.). 

-  As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  re- 
peat, or  to  refute,  the  fables,  which  misrepresent  their  origin  and  progress,  their  passage  of 
the  mud  or  water  of  the  Maeotis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Indes  qu'ils  avoient  decou- 
vertes,  &c.  (Zos.  1.  iv.  224.  Soz.  I.  vi.  c.  37.  Procop.  Hist.  Miscell.  c.  5.  Joman.  c.  24. 
Grand,  et  Decad.  &c.  des  Romains,  c.  17.) 

3  Prodigiosx  formae,  et  pandi  ;  ut  bipedes  existiraes  bestias  ;  vel  quales  in  commarginanOLa 
pontibus,  efiigiati  stipites  dolantur  incompti.  Ammian.  xxxi.  i.  Jomandes  (c.  24.)  draws  a 
strong  caricature  of  a  Calmuck  face.  Species  pavendA  nigredine  ....  quaMlam  defonnis 
offa,  non  facies  ;  habensque  m.igis  puncta  quam  lumina.     BufTon,  Hist.  Nalur.  iii.  3S0. 

■♦  This  exetrable  origin,  which  Jomandes  (c.  24.)  describes  with  the  rancour  of  a  Goth, 
might  be  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleasing  fable  of  the  Greeks  (Herodot.  1.  iv,  c. 
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fear ;  since  the  posterity  of  dccmons  and  witches  might  be  supposed  to 
inherit  some  share  of  the  preternatural  powers,  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
lignant temper,  of  their  parents.  Against  these  enemies,  Hermanric 
prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  state;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppression,  were  much 
more  inclined  to  second,  than  to  repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani'  had  formerly  deserted  the  standard 
of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  innocent  wife 
of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  The  brothers  of  that 
unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favourable  moment  of  revenge.  The 
aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished  some  time  after  the  dangerous 
wound  which  he  received  from  their  daggers  :  but  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  retarded  by  his  infirmities ;  and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation 
wore  distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death,  which 
has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  some  Scythian 
mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal  contest  against  the  arms  of 
the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a  de- 
cisive battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their  fate  :  and  the  royal 
race  of  the  Amali  will  hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of 
the  haughty  Attila.  But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king, 
was  saved  by  the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax ;  two  warriors  of 
approved  valour  and  fidelity ;  who,  by  cautious  marches,  conducted  the 
independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the 
Danastus,  or  Niester ;  a  considerable  river,  which  now  separates  the 
Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire  of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Niester,  the  prudent  Athanaric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the 
general  safety,  had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  re- 
solution of  opposing  the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  less 
advisable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked 
by  the  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  incumbrance  of  captives ;  but  their 
military  skill  deceived,  and  almost  destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric. 
While  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he 
was  encompassed  and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry, 
who,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable 
place ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and  con- 
duct, that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  hilly  country. 
The  undaunted  general  had  already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan 
of  defensive  war ;  and  the  strong  lines,  which  he  was  preparing  to  con- 
struct betwen  the  mountains,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  would  have 
secured  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the  modern  name 
of  Wallachia,  from  the  destructive  inroads  of  the  Huns.^  But  the 
hopes  and  measures  of  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon  disap- 
pointed, by  the  trembling  impatience  of  his  dismayed  countrymen ; 
who  were  persuaded  by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube 
was  the  only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and 

'  The  Rosolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the  P<us,  the  Riissians  (d'AnvUle,  Empire  de  Russia, 
p.  I — 10.),  whose  resiaence  (a.d.  862.)  about  Novogrod  Veli^  l:annot  be  very  remote  from 
that  which  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (i.  12.  iv.  4.  46.  y.  28.  30.)  assigns  to  the  Roxolani 
(a.d.  886.). 

"  The  text  of  Ammianus  seems  to  be  imperfect,  or  corrupt;  but  the  nature  of  tlie  grounj 
explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart.     Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xxviii.  444. 
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invincible  valour,  of  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the  command 
of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,'  the  body  of  the  nation  hastily  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
emperor  of  the  East.  Athanaric  himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  retired,  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the 
mountainous  country'  of  Caucaland ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
guarded,  and  almost  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forests  of 
Transylvania.- 

After  Valens  had  (a.D.  376)  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some 
appearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  through  his 
dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  of 
Syria.     The  five  years ^  which  he  spent  at  Antioch  were  employed  to 
watch,  from  a  secure  distance,  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Persian 
monarch;  to  check  the  depredations  of  the  Saracens  and  Isaurians;* 
to  enforce,  by  arguments  more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and 
eloquence,  the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious 
suspicions  by  the  promiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
But  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  most  seriously  engaged,  by  the 
important  intelligence  which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military 
officers  who  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.     He  was 
informed,  that  the  North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest;  that  the 
irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had 
subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths ;  and  that  the  suppliant  multitudes 
of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust, 
covered  a  space  of  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.     With 
outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic  lamentations,  they  loudly  deplored 
their  past  misfortunes  and  their  present  danger;  acknowledged,  that 
their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment; and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if  the  gracious  liberality  of 
the  emperor  would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace, 
they  should  ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by  the  strongest  obligations 
of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the 
republic.   These  assurances  were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Goths,  who  impatiently  expected,  from  the  mouth  of  Valens,  an  answer 
that  must  finally  determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 
The  emperor  of  the  East  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year  (a.D.  375.    Nov.  17);  and  as  the  distressful  situ- 
ation of  the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory  decision,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  favourite  resource  of  feelsle  and  timid  minds;   who 
consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures  as  the  most 
admirable  efforts  of  consummate  prudence.     As  long  as  the  same 
passions  and  interests  subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war 

'  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  de  I'Europe,  vi.  407.)  has  conceived  a  strange  idea,  that 
Alavivus  was  the  same  person  as  Ulphilas  the  Gothic  bishop :  and  that  Ulphilas,  the  grandson 
of  a  Cappadocian  captive,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Goths. 

^  Ammian.  (xxxi.  3.)  and  Joman.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  24.)  describe  the  subversion  of  the 
Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns. 

3  The  chronology  of  Ammlanus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tillemont  has  laboured  to  cleat 
and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

'*  Zos.  1.  iv.  223.  Soz.  1.  vi.  c.  38.  The  Isaurians,  each  winter,  infested  the  roads  of  \<\.i 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  Basil,  Epist.  ccl.  apud  Tillcnioiu 
Hist,  des  Emo.  v.  106. 
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and  peace,  of  justice  and  policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of 
antiquity,  will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the  subject  of  modern 
deliberation.  But  the  most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe  has 
never  been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the  danger,  of 
admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  who 
are  driven  by  despair  and  hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories 
of  a  civilized  nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially 
connected  with  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers  of  Valens, 
they  were  perplexed  and  divided;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the 
flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favourable  to  the  pride, 
the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  sovereign.  The  slaves,  who 
were  decorated  with  the  titles  of  prsefects  and  generals,  dissembled  or 
disregarded  the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration ;  so  extremely  differ- 
ent from  the  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  been  received 
on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded  the  liberality 
of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  globe,  a  numerous  and  invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the 
throne  of  Valens ;  who  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures,  the  im- 
mense sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the  provincials  to  compensate  their 
annual  proportion  of  recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were  granted, 
and  their  service  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  court :  and  orders  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the 
Thracian  diocese,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage 
and  subsistence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territory 
could  be  allotted  for  their  future  residence.  The  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror was  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harsh  and  rigorous  con- 
ditions, which  prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but 
which  distress  alone  could  extort  from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before 
they  passed  the  Danube,  they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms  :  and 
it  was  insisted,  that  their  children  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  dis- 
persed through  the  provinces  of  Asia ;  where  they  might  be  civilized 
by  the  arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
their  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negociation,  the  im- 
patient Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  the  Danube,  without 
the  permission  of  the  government,  whose  protection  they  had  implored. 
Their  motions  were  strictly  observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops 
which  were  stationed  along  the  river ;  and  their  foremost  detachments 
were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter :  yet  such  were  the  timid 
councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers  who  had  served 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  were  punished  by  the  loss 
of  their  employments,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads. 
The  Imperial  mandate  was  at  length  received  for  transporting  over  the 
Danube  the  whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation;'  but  the  execution  of 
this  order  was  a  task  of  labour  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the 
Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile  broad,=  had  been  swelled 

'  The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Amtnian.  (xxxi.  3,  4.),  Zos.  (1.  iv.  223.),  Eunap. 
Excer.  Legal,  p.  19.),  and  Jornand.  (c.  25.).  Ammian.  declares  (c.  5.},  that  he  means  only, 
ipsa-S  reriira  digerere  sninmitates.  But  he  often  takes  a  false  measure  of  their  importance ; 
ftnd  his  superfluous  prolixity  is  disagreeably  balanced  by  his  imseasonable  brevity. 

3  Chi^huU,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Danube,  which  he  passed  to 
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by  incessant  rains ;  and,  in  this  tumultuous  passage,  many  were  swept 
away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet 
of  vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  provided :  many  days  and 
nights  they  passed  and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a 
single  Barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  thought  expedi- 
ent that  an  accurate  account  should  be  taken  of  their  numbers ;  but 
the  persons  who  were  emplo>'ed  soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and 
diSmay,  from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task:' 
and  the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most  seriously  affirms,  that  the 
prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  con- 
sidered as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were  now  justified, 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  A 
probable  testimony  has  fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at 
200,000  men;  and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of 
women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people  which 
composed  this  formidable  emigration,  must  have  amounted  to  near  a 
million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The  children  of 
the  Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank,  were  separated  from 
the  multitude.  They  were  conducted,  without  delay,  to  the  distant 
seats  assigned  for  their  residence  and  education ;  and  as  the  numerous 
train  of  hostages  or  captives  passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and 
splendid  apparel,  their  robust  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise 
and  envy  of  the  provincials.  But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to 
the  Goths,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shamefully 
eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who  considered  their  arms  as  the  ensigns  of 
honour,  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were  disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which 
the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Imperial  officers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept. 
To  preser\-e  their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  prostitute  their  wives  or  their  daughters ;  the  charms  of 
a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance  of  the 
inspectors ;  who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  fringed 
carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new  allies,^  or  who  sacrificed  their 
duty  to  the  mean  consideration  of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and 
their  houses  with  slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  boats ;  and  when  their  strength  was  collected  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense  camp  which  was  spread  over 
the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Massia,  assumed  a  threatening 
and  even  hostile  aspect.  The  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their  infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards 
on  the  Northern  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  immediately  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the  same 

the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Argish  (p.  77.).  He  admires  the  beauty  and 
spontaneous  plenty  of  Msesia,  or  Bulgaria. 

'  Quem  si  scu-e  velit,  Libyci  velit  a:quoris  idem 
Scire  quam  multse  Zephyro  truduntur  harense. 

Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil  (Georgic.  I.  ii.),  originally  desiosed 
by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of  numbering  the  different  sorts  of  vines.  Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  1.  xiv. 

^  Eunapius  and  Z^siraus  curiously  specify  these  articles  of  Gothic  wealth  and  luxury.  Ydt 
it  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the  manufactures  of  the  provinces  ;  which  the  Barbariaiu 
had  acquired  as  the  spoils  of  war ;  or  as  the  gifts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 
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professions  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same  favour  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The  absolute  refusal  of 
Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered  the  repentance,  the 
suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Impenal  council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Barbarians  required  the 
firmest  temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  management.  The  daily  sub- 
sistence of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  subjects  could  be  supplied 
only  by  constant  and  skilful  diligence,  and  might  continually  be  inter- 
rupted by  mistake  or  accident.  The  insolence,  or  the  indignation,  of 
the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects  either  of 
fear,  or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate  extremi- 
ties ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of  Valens.  At  this  important 
crisis,  the  military  government  of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus 
and  Maximus,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private 
emolument  outweighed  every  consideration  of  public  advantage ;  and 
whose  guilt  was  only  aUeviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discerning  the 
pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal  administration.  Instead 
of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfying,  with  decent 
liberality,  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and 
oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of  the  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vilest 
food  was  sold  at  an  extravagant  price ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome 
and  substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were  filled  with  the  flesh  of 
dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  had  died  of  disease.  To  obtain 
the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the 
possession  of  an  expensive,  though  serviceable,  slave;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  meat  was  greedily  purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious, 
but  useless,  metal.'  When  their  property  was  exhausted,  they  con- 
tinued this  necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which  animated  every  Gothic 
breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  better 
for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  servile  condition,  than  to 
perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless  independence.  The  most 
lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the  tyra;my  of  pretended  benefactors, 
who  sternly  exact  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by 
subsequent  injuries :  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the 
carnp  of  the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  success,  the  merit  of 
their  patient  and  dutiful  behaviour ;  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
inhospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new  allies. 
They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a  fertile  province, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the  intolerable  hardshios  of  arti- 
ficial famine.  But  the  Ineans  of  relief,  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in 
their  hands ;  since  the  rapaciousness  of  their  tyrants  had  left,  to  an  in- 
jured people,  the  possession  and  the  use  of  arms.  The  clamours  of  a 
multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced  the  first 
symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of 
Lupicinus  and  Maximus.    Those  crafty  ministers,  who  substituted  the 

Decern  libras ;  the  word  silver  xaxiSX.  be  understood.  Jornandes  betrays  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks,  Eunapius  and  Zosimus,  disguise  the  Roman  op- 
pression, and  execrate  the  perfidy  of  tlie  Barbariaus.  Amrniauus,  a  patriot  histori.-m,  slightly, 
and  reluctantly,  touches  on  the  odious  subject.  Jerom,  who  wrote  almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair, 
though  concise,     P«r  avaritiam  Maximi  ducis,  ad  rebellionem  fame  coactiiwxw.  (in  Chron.}, 
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cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wise  and  salutary  counsels  of 
general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous 
station  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  to  disperse  them  in  separate 
quarters  of  cantonment,  through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  were 
conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or  confidence,  of  the 
Barbarians,  they  diligently  collected,  from  every  side,  a  mihtary  force, 
that  might  urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people,  who  had 
not  yet  renounced  the  title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  subjects.  But  the 
generals  of  Valens,  while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the 
discontented  Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and  the  fortifi- 
cations which  constituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  The  fatal  over- 
sight was  observed,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who 
anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  of  escaping  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of  such  rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be 
hastily  procured,  the  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without 
opposition,  their  king  and  their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  an  hostile  and 
independent  camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire. — Ammian.  xxxi.  4,  5. 
Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigem  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the  authority  which  they  de- 
rived from  their  birth,  was  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation. 
In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well 
as  their  rank ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  were  exasperated  by 
hunger  and  oppression,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigem  assumed  the 
mihtary  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the  pubUc 
welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Visigoths,  till  the 
injuries  and  the  insults  of  their  tjTants  should  justify  their  resistance 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind :  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
solid  advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation. 
Sensible  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the 
Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly  cultivated  th^ 
friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  while  he  professed  an  imphcit  obedi 
ence  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  proceeded  by  slo's' 
marches  towards  MarcianopoHs,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Massia,  abou 
70  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames 
of  discord  and  mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagratior. 
Lupicinus  had  in\'ited  the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertainmen*  ■ 
and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the  entrance  of  th^ 
palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly  guarded ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  sternly  excluded  from  the  use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to 
which  they  asserted  thejr  equal  claim  of  subjects  and  alhes.  Their 
humble  praj'^rs  were  rejected  with  insolence  and  derision  ;•  and  as  their 
patience  was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and  angry 
reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  given ;  a  sword  was  hastily 
dra'WTi ;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this  accidental  quarrel, 
became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive  war.  In  the  midst  of  noise 
and  brutal  intemperance,  Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  secret  mes- 
senger, that  many  of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their 
arms ;  and  as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  ^vine,  and  oppressed  by  sleep, 
he  issued  a  rash  command,  that  their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the 
.massacre  of  the  guards  of  Fritigem  and  Alavivus.     The  clamorous 
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shouts  and  dying  groans  apprised  Fritigern  of  his  extreme  danger : 
and,  as  he  possessed  the  cahn  and  intrepid  spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that 
he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man  who 
had  so  deeply  injured  him.  "A  trifling  dispute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader, 
with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  "  appears  to  have  arisen  between 
"  the  two  nations ;  but  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous 
"  consequences,  unless  the  tumult  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  as- 
"  surance  of  our  safety,  and  the  authority  of  our  presence."  At  these 
words,  Fritigern  and  his  companions  drew  their  swords,  opened  their 
passage  through  the  unresisting  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the 
streets,  and  the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horses, 
hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Romans.  The 
generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  camp  :  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and  the  resolution  was 
executed  without  delay :  the  banners  of  the  nation  were  displayed  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  air  resounded  with 
the  harsh  and  mournful  music  pi  the  Barbarian  trumpet.'  The  weak 
and  guilty  Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected 
to  destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable  enemy, 
marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a  military  force  as 
could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency.  The  Barbarians  expected 
his  approach  about  nine  miles  from  Marcianopolis  ;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion the  talents  of  the  general  were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing 
efficacy  than  the  weapons  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valour 
of  the  Goths  were  so  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern,  that  they 
broke,  by  "a  close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  his  bravest 
soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  useless  courage  served  only 
to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of  their  leader.  "That  successful 
"  day  put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  security  of 
"  the  Romans :  from  that  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious 
"  condition  of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citizens 
"  and  masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of 
"  land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  em- 
"  pire,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Danube."  Such  are  the  words  of  the 
Gothic  historian,^  who  celebrates,  with  rude  eloquence,  the  glory  of  his 
countrymen.  But  the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians  was  exercised  only 
for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction.  As  they  had  been  deprived, 
by  the  ministe-rs  of  the  emperor,  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature, 
and  the  fair  intercourse  of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the  injustice  on 
the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  crimes  of  Lupicinus  were  expiated 
by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace,  the  conflagration 

'  Vexillis  de  more  sublatis,  auditisque  iriste  sonaniibus  classicis.  Ammian.  xxxJ.  s-  These 
are  the  rauca  corrtua  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  ii.  57.),  the  large  horns  of  the  Uri,  or  wild]  bull  ; 
such  as  have  been  more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwald  (Siraler  de 
Repub.  Helvet.  1.  ii.  201.  ed.  Fuselin.  Tigur.  1734.).  Their  military  horn  is  finely,  though 
perhaps  casually,  introduced  in  an  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy  (a.u.  1477.) 
"Attendant  le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  corn6  par  trois  fois,  taut  que  le  vent  du'soutleur 
"pouvoit  durer:  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  liourgoigne  ;  <.-«/-  lieja  i  Morat  I'avoit 
"  ouy."  (Pieces  Justilicalivcs  in  4I0  cd.  of  Philippe  de  Coninies,  iii.  493.) 
_  *  Jornan.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  26.  p.  C48.  ed.  Grot.  These  spUndidi pattni  (they  are  compara- 
tively such)  are  imdoubtedly  transcribed  from  the  larger  histories  of  Prise::  x .  |  ..,..;  y,. 
Cassiodonis. 
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of  their  villages,  and  the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  innocent 
families.  The  report  of  the  Gothic  victor)-  was  soon  diffused  over  the 
adjacent  countr\- ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  with 
terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprudence  contributed  to  increase 
the  forces  of  Fritigem,  and  the  calamities  of  the  province.  Some  time 
before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Suerid  and  Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and 
service  of  the  empire.'  They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople :  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  dangerous  tempt- 
ation which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  success,  of  their  countn^men.  The  respectful  submission  with 
which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march,  might  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity ;  and  their  moderate  request  of  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  provisions,  and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  expressed 
in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  Hadrianople, 
incensed  by  some  disorders  which  had  been  committed  at  his  country- 
house,  refiised  his  indulgence ;  and  arming  against  them  the  inhabit- 
ants and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he  urged,  with  hostile 
threats,  their  instant  departure.  The  Barbarians  stood  silent  and 
amazed,  till  they  were  exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamours  and  mis- 
sile weapons  of  the  populace :  but  when  patience  or  contempt  was 
fatigued,  they  crushed  the  undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a 
shameful  wound  on  the  backs  1^  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled 
them  of  the  splendid  armour,*  wnich  they  were  unworthy  to  bear.  The 
resemblance  of  their  sufterings  and  their  actions  soon  united  this  vic- 
torious detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  ;  ihe  troops  of  Cohas 
and  Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great  Fritigem,  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  standard,  and  signalized  their  ardour  in  the  siege  of 
Hadrianople.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  informed  the  Bar- 
barians, that,  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts  of  un- 
skilful courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their  general  acknowledged  his 
error,  raised  the  siege,  declared  that  "he  was  at  peace  with  stone 
"  walls,"  3  and  revenged  his  disappointment  on  the  adjacent  countr>'. 
He  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforcement  of  hardy  work- 
men, who  laboured  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,-*  for  the  emolument, 
tand  under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master :  5  and  these  new  associates 
conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the  secret  paths,  to  the  most 
sequestered  places,  which  had  been  chosen  to  secure  the  inhabitants, 
the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  com.  With  the  assistance  of  such 
'  Cum  p)opulis  sxiis  longe  ante  susceptL  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  and  circum- 
stances of  their  transmigration. 
"  An  Imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  &c.  was  established  at  Hadrianople ;  and  the  popu- 
lace were  headed  by  the  Fabricenses,  or  workmen  (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6.). 

3  Pacem  sibi  esse  cum  parietibus  memorans.     Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 

■♦  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of  mountains,  the  Rhodope, 
that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philippopolis,  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their 
name  and  origin  from  the  father  of  Alexander.  From  the  mines  of  ITirace  he  annually  re- 
ceived the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  talents  {;{^2oo,ooo)  :  a  revenue  which  paid  tie 
phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  orators  of  Greece.  Diodor.  Siculus,  iL  1.  xvi.  88.  ed.  Wesseling, 
Godefroy  on  the  Theod.  Code.  iiL  496.  Cellarius,  Geog.  Antiq.  L  676.  857.  D'AnviUe,  Geog. 
Anc.  i.  336. 

5  As  those  imli.ippy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  eattacl Qifnue  laws  todrag  tbeai 
from  their  hiding-places.     Cod.  Theod.  I.  x.  tit.  xix.  leg.  5,  7. 
VOL.   II.  3 
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guides,  nothing  could  remain  impervious,  or  inaccessible ;  resistance 
was  fatal;  flight  was  impracticable;  and  the  patient  submission  of 
helpless  innocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian  conqueror. 
In  the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  number  of  the  children  of 
the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  cnptivity,  were  restored  to  the  em- 
braces of  their  afflicted  parents ;  but  these  tender  interviews,  which 
might  have  revived  and  cherished  in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of 
humanity,  tended  only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire 
of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of 
their  captive  children,  who  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities  from 
the  lustful  or  angry  passions  of  their  masters ;  and  the  same  cruelties, 
the  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated  on-  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Romans.' 

The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had  introduced  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but  the  Visigoths  might  even 
yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  confession  of  past  errors,  and 
the  sincere  performance  of  former  engagements.  These  healing  and 
temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  East :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was 
brave ;  and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his 
subjects.  He  declared  (a.d.  377)  his  intention  of  marching  from  An- 
tioch  to  Constantinople,  to  subdue  this  dangerous  rebellion ;  and,  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited  the 
assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  commanded  all 
the  forces  of  the  West.  The  veteran  troops  were  hastily  recalled  from 
the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  Sapor;  and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war 
was  entrusted,  during  the  absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan 
and  Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in  a  very  false 
and  favourable  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in 
Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  domestics ;  and 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  West,  that  marched  under  his  banner,  were  com- 
posed of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed  by  a  spirit  of  desertion 
to  the  vain  appearances  of  strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of 
war,  which  was  influenced  by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it  was  re- 
solved to  seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Barbarians ;  who  lay  encamped 
in  the  spacious  and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of  the  six 
mouths  of  the  Danube.^  Their  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  usual 
fortification  of  waggons ;  ^  and  the  Barbarians,  secure  within  the  vast 
circle  of  the  inclosure,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  province.  In  the  midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the 
watchful  J'ritigern  observed  the  motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs, 
of  the  Romans.  He  perceived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
continually  increasing ;  and,  as  he  understood  their  intention  of  attack- 

*  Ammian.  xxxi.  s,  6.  The  historian  of  the  Gothic  war  loses  time  and  space,  by  an  un- 
seasonable recapitulation  jf  the  ancient  inroads  of  the  Barbarians. 

*  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  ed.  Wesseling)  marks  the  situation  of  this  place  about 
60  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's  exile :  and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  willows)  expresses  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

3  This  circle  of  waggons,  the  Carrago,  was  the  tisual  fortification  of  the  Rarbarians 
(Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  I.  iii.  c.  10.  Valesiusad  Amniian.  xxxi.  7.).  The  practice  and  the 
naine  were  preserved  by  tlieir  descendants,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.^  The  Charroy, 
"•hich  surrounded  the  Ost,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Froissart,  or  Comiiics. 
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ing  his  rear,  as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to  re- 
move his  camp ;  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his  predatory  detach- 
ments, which  covered  the  adjacent  country.  As  soon  as  they  descried 
the  flaming  beacons,^  they  obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the  signal  of 
their  leader ;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbari- 
ans ;  their  impatient  clamours  demanded  the  battle,  and  their  tumult- 
uous zeal  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs. 
The  evening  was  already  far  advanced ;  and  the  two  armies  prepared 
themselves  for  the  approaching  combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till 
the  dawn  of  day.  While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a 
solemn  oath ;  and  as  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  nide 
songs,  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled 
with  their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries ;  and  opposed  to  the  artifi- 
cial harmony  of  the  Roman  shout.  Some  military  skill  was  displayed 
by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  commanding  eminence ;  but 
the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was  main- 
tained, on  either  side,  by  the  personal  and  obstinate  efibrts  of  strength, 
valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in 
arms ;  but  they  were  oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile 
multitude :  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thro^vn  into  disorder,  and 
the  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled  carcases.  This  partial  defeat 
was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  success ;  and  when  the  two  armies, 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated  to  their  respective  camps, 
neither  of  them  could  claim  the  honours,  or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive 
victor}^  The  real  loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers;  but  the  Goths  were  so 
deeply  confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps  un- 
expected, resistance,  that  they  remained  seven  days  within  the  circle  of 
their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites,  as  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  would  admit,  were  piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of 
distinguished  rank ;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on 
the  plain.  Their  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey, 
who,  in  that  age,  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts ;  and 
several  years  after^vards  the  white  and  naked  bones,  which  covered 
the  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus  a 
dreadful  monument  of  the  battle  of  Salices.* 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubtful  event 
of  that  bloody  day;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  whose  army  would 
have  been  consumed  by  the  repetition  of  such  a  contest,  embraced  the 
more  rational  plan,  of  destroying  the  Barbarians,  by  the  wants  and 
pressure  of  their  own  multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the 
Visigoths  in  the  narrow  angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the 
desert  of  Scj'thia,  and  the  mountains  of  Haemus,  till  their  strength 
and  spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of 

'  Statim  lit  accensi  malleoli.  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real  torches  or  beacons :  but 
I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those  turgid  metaphors,  those  false  ornaments,  that 
perpetually  disfigure  the  style  of  ."Vramianus. 

^  Indicant  nunc  usque  albentes  ossibus  campi.  Ammian.  xxxi.  7.  The  historian  might  havo 
viewed  those  plains,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  traveller.  But  his  modesty  has  suppressed  the 
adventures  of  his  own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  service  and  retired  to  Kome,  where  he  ai>ucani  t* 
have  composed  his  History  of  his  Own  Times. 
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famine.  The  design  was  prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and  success  ; 
the  Barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own  magazines,  and  the 
harvests  of  the  country ;  and  the  dihgence  of  Saturninus,  the  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the  strength,  and  to 
contract  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications.  His  labours  were 
interrupted  by  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  new  swarms  of  Barbar- 
ians had  passed  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause,  or 
to  imitate  the  example,  of  Fritigern.  The  just  apprehension,  that  he 
himself  might  be  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  arms  of  hostile 
and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  relinquish  the  siege  of 
the  Gothic  camp :  and  the  indignant  Visigoths,  breaking  from  their 
confinement,  satiated  their  hunger  and  revenge,  by  the  repeated  de- 
vastation of  the  fruitful  country,  which  extends  above  300  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont. — Ammian. 
xxxi.  8.  The  sagacious  Fritigern  had  successfully  appealed  to  the 
passions,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  Barbarian  allies ;  and  the 
love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  seconded,  or  even  prevented, 
the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He  cemented  a  strict  and  useful 
alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of  their  infant  king :  the  long  animosity 
of  rival  tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest ; 
the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  associated  under  one  stand- 
ard ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the 
superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths.  He  obtained  the 
formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalas,  whose  military  renown  was  disgraced  and 
polluted  by  the  public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners.  But  the 
most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of 
those  enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The 
loose  subordination,  and  extensive  possessions,  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Alani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and  distracted  the  councils,  of  that  vic- 
torious people.  Several  of  the  Hords  were  allured  by  the  liberal  pro- 
mises of  Fritigern ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry  of  Scythia,  added  weight 
and  energy  to  the  steady  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry. 
The  S;'.rn-)atians,  who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of  Valen- 
tinian,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  general  confusion;  and  a  seasonable 
irruption  of  the  Alemanni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  diverted  tb-e  forces,  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.' 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palaces,  was  sensibly  felt  in 
their  correspondence  with  their  hostile  countrymen ;  to  whom  they 
imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. A  soldier,  of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lcntienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request  a 
leave  of  absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
exposed  to  their  curious  inquiries ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  loquacious 
soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  the  state,  and  the  designs  of  his  master.     The  intelligence, 

'  Ammian.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  26.)  enumerates  the  nations,  and  marks  a  calamit- 
ous period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to  Hehodoriis  was  composed  ia  the  year  397  (I'lllc- 
nioiit,  Mem.  Eccles.  xii.  643-). 
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that  Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of 
the  West,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed  out  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Alemanni,  the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  suc- 
cessful invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detachments,  who,  in 
the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  was  the  pre- 
lude of  a  more  important  war.  The  boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps 
of  conquest,  outweighed  the  considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or 
national  faith.  Every  forest,  and  every  village,  poured  forth  a  band 
of  hardy  adventurers ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on 
their  approach,  was  estimated  at  40,000  men  by  the  fears  of  the  people, 
was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number  of  70,000,  by  the  vain  and 
credulous  flatter)'^  of  the  Imperial  court.  The  legions,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  march  into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or 
detained,  for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military'  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes;  and  the  youthful  emperor, 
though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober  wisdom  of  the 
former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial 
ardour  of  his  colleague ;  who  was  allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible 
characters  of  count  of  the  domestics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His 
rival  Priarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled, 
by  the  same  headstrong  valour ;  and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they  encountered,  each 
other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar,'  in  the  plains  of  Alsace 
(A.D.  378.  May).  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly  ascribed  to  the 
missUe  weapons,  and  well-practised  evolutions,  of  the  Roman  soldiers  : 
the  Alemanni,  who  long  maintained  their  ground,  were  slaughtered 
with  unrelenting  fury :  5000  only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the 
woods  and  mountains ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the 
field  of  battle,  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are 
always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of  an  unsuccessful 
war.  After  this  signal  victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  and 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gratian  appeared 
to  proceed  without  delay  on  his  Eastern  expedition ;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the 
left,  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and 
boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Barbarians 
opposed  to  his  progress  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and 
still  continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another,  till  they  were  satisfied, 
by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  submission  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of  their  sincere 
repentance,  but  of  their  actual  distress ;  and  a  select  number  of  their 
brave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the 
most  substantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation.  The  subjects  of 
the  empire,  who  had  so  often  experienced  that  the  Alemanni  could 
neither  be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not  pro- 
mise themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity :  but  they  discovered, 
in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the  prospect  of  a  long  and 
auspicious   reign.     When  the  legions  climbed  the  mountains,  and 

'  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria,  or  Argentovaria,  is  accurately  fixed  by  M.  d'Anville 
(Not.  de  I'Ancien.  Gaul,  96.!  at  23  Gallic  leagues,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  Rooiaa  inil.;s,  to 
the  south  of  Strasburgh.     From  its  niios  the  adjacent  town  of  Cohnar  has  arisen. 
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scaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  Barbarians,  the  valour  of  Gratian  was 
distinguished  in  the  foremost  ranks;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated 
armour  of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows,  which 
they  had  received  in  their  constant  attachment  to  the  person  of  their 
sovereign.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to 
possess  the  talents  of  peace  and  war;  and  his  personal  success 
against  the  Alcmanni  was  interpreted  as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic 
triumphs." 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  his  subjects, 
the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed  his  court  and  army 
from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  the 
author  of  the  public  calamity.  Before  he  had  reposed  himself  ten 
days  (a.d.  378.  May  30 — June  ii.)  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged,  by  the 
licentious  clamours  of  the  Hippodrome,  to  march  against  the  Bar- 
barians, whom  he  had  invited  into  his  dominions :  and  the  citizens, 
who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance  from  any  real  danger,  declared, 
witli  confidence,  that,  if  they  were  supplied  with  arms,  they  alone 
would  undertake  to  deliver  the  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  in- 
sulting foe."  The  vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multiiude  hastened 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rash- 
ness of  Valens  ;  who  did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputation,  or  in  his  mind, 
any  motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  public  contempt.  He  was  soon 
persuaded,  by  the  successful  achievements  of  his  lieutenants,  to 
despise  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern, 
were  now  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.  The  march 
of  the  Taifala;  had  been  intercepted  by  the  valiant  Frigerid  ;  the  king 
of  those  licentious  Barbarians  was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  suppliant 
captives  were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Italy, 
which  were  assigned  for  their  settlement,  in  the  vacant  territories  of 
Modena  and  Parma.^  The  exploits  of  Sebastian,''  who  was  recently 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master- 
general  of  the  infantry,  were  still  more  honourable  to  himself,  and  use- 
ful to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the  permission  of  selecting  300 
soldiers  from  each  of  the  legions ;  and  this  separate  detachment  soon 
acquired  the  spirit  of  discipUne,  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  were 
almost  forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  By  the  vigour  and  con- 
duct of  Sebastian,  a  large  body  of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in  their 
camp  :  and  the  immense  spoil  which  was  recovered  from  their  hands, 
filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  adjacent  plain.     The  splendid 

'  The  full  and  impartial  narrative  of  Aminian.  (xxxi.  10. )  may  derive  some  additional  light 
from  the  Epiiome  of  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jerom,  and  tlie  History  of  Orosius  {1.  vii.  c.  33. 
p.  552.  ed.  Havercamp). 

'■'  Moratus  paucissimos  dies,  seditione  populariura  Icvium  pulsus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  11.  So- 
crates (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  supplies  the  dates  and  some  circumstances. 

•5  Vivosque  omnes  circa  Mutinain,  Regiumque,  et  Parmam,  Italica  oppida,  ruro  culturos 
extermlnavit.  Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  Those  cities  and  districts,  about  ten  years  after  the  colony 
of  the  Taifala;,  appear  in  a  very  desolate  state.  Muratori,  Dissert,  sopra  le  Antich.  ItaL  i. 
Dissertat.  xxi.  35.^. 

'»  Ammian.  xxxi.  11.     Zos.  1.  iv.  228.     The  latter  expatiates  on  the  desultory  exploits  of 
Sebastian,  and  dispatches,  in  afew  lines,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.     Accordingto 
the  ecclesiastical  critics,  who  hate  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosimus  is  disgrace  {Tillemoiit, 
Hist,  des  Kmp.  v.  121.).  His  prejudice  and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  question- 
able judge  of  merit. 
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narratives,  which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits,  alarmed 
the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior  merit ;  and  though 
he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Gothic  war,  his  valour 
was  praised,  his  advice  was  rejected ;  and  Valens,  who  listened  with 
pride  and  pleasure  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  was  impatient  to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  con- 
quest. His  anny  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of 
veterans ;  and  his  march  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople  was 
conducted  with  so  much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  activity 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  intermediate  defiles, 
and  to  intercept  either  the  troops  themselves,  or  their  convoys  of  pro- 
visions. The  camp  of  Valens,  which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans, 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart  ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  sum- 
moned, to  decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The 
party  of  reason  and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Victor; 
who  had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness 
of  the  Sarmatian  character;  while  Sebastian,  with  the  flexible  and 
obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  represented  every  precaution,  and 
every  measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victorj',  as  unworthy 
of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of 
Valens  was  precipitated  by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigem,  and  the 
prudent  admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  advantages  of 
negociating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  understood  by  the 
general  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  a  Christian  ecclesiastic  was  dispatched, 
as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to  perplex,  the  coun- 
cils of  the  enemy.  The  misfortunes,  as  weU  as  the  provocations,  of  the 
Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  described  by  their  ambassador ; 
who  protested,  in  the  name  of  Fritigem,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to 
lay  dovvTi  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire ;  if  he  could  secure,  for  his  wandering  countrj'men,  a  tranquil  set- 
tlement on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of 
com  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential  friend- 
ship, that  the  exasperated  Barbarians  were  averse  to  these  reasonable 
conditions ;  and  that  Fritigern  was  doubtfiil  whether  he  could  accom- 
plish the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  unless  he  found  himself  supported 
by  the  presence,  and  terrors,  of  an  Imperial  army.  About  the  same 
time.  Count  Richomer  returned  from  the  West,  to  announce  the  de- 
feat and  submission  of  the  Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens  that  his  nephew 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and  victorious 
legions  of  Gaul ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of  Gratian  and  of  the  re- 
public, that  ever}' dangerous  and  decisive  measure  might  be  suspended, 
till  the  junction  of  the  two  emperors  should  ensure  the  success  of  the 
Gothic  war.  But  the  feeble  sovereign  of  the  East  was  actuated  only 
by  the  fatal  illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the  impor- 
tunate advice ;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid ;  he  secretly  compared 
the  ignominious,  at  least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign,  with 
the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth;  and  Valens  rushed  into  the  field,  to  erect 
his  imaginar}'  trophy,  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague  could  usurp 
any  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 
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On  the  ninth  of  August  (a.d.  378),  a  day  which  has  deserved  to  be 
marked  among  the  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calendar,'  the 
emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his  baggage  and  mih- 
tary  treasure,  marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths,  who 
were  encamped  about  twelve  miles  f"om  the  city.""  By  some  mistake 
of  the  orders,  or  some  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or 
column  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  was  still 
at  a  considerable  distance  ;  the  soldiers  were  compelled,  in  the  sultry 
heat  of  summer,  to  precipitate  their  pace  ;  and  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed  with  tedious  confusion,  and  irregular  delay.  The  Gothic 
cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and 
Fritigern  still  continued  to  practise  his  customary  arts.  He  dispatched 
messengers  of  peace,  made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and  wasted 
the  hours,  till  the  Romans,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable  fatigue. 
The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic 
camp  ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who  alone  had  courage  to  accept  the 
tlangeroi's  commission,  was  applauded  :  and  the  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, adorned  with  the  splendid  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded 
some  way  in  the  space  between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was 
made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of  archers  and 
targetteers  ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rashness,  they  retreated  with 
loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment,  the  flying  squadrons  of  Ala- 
theus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return  was  anxiously  expected  by  the 
general  of  the  Goths,  descended  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept 
across  the  plain,  and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresist- 
ible, charge  of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of  Hadrian- 
ople, so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words  :  the  Roman  cavalry  fled  ;  the  infantry  was  abandoned, 
surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  most  skilful  evolutions,  the  firmest 
courage,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed, 
on  an  open  plain,  by  superior  numbers  of  horse  :  but  the  troops  of 
Valens,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  fears, 
were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect,  their  swords  and  javelins. 
In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  emperor, 
deserted  by  his  guards,  and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an 
arrow,  sought  protection  among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who 
still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  appearance  of  order  and 
firmness.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor,  who  perceived  his 
danger,  loudly  exclaimed,  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  person  of  the 
emperor  could  be  saved.  Some  troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation, 
advanced  to  his  relief :  they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a 
heap  of  broken  arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  dis- 

'  Ammian.  (xxxi.  12,  13.)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils  and  actions  which  were  term- 
inated by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  We  might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  dis- 
order and  perplexity  of  his  narrative  :  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  historian  ; 
and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for  such  an  irreparable  loss. 

'^  The  difference  of  the  8  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  12  of  Idatius,  can  only  embarrass  those 
critics  (Vilesius  ad  loc),  who  suppose  a  great  ;irmy  to  be  a  mathematical  pomt,  without  space 
or  dimensions. 
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cover  their  unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the  living  or  the  dead. 
Their  search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have  related  the  death  of 
the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valens  was  removed  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to 
dress  his  wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this  humble 
retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy  :  they  tried  to  force  the 
door  ;  they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof ;  till 
at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  faggots,  and 
consumed  the  cottage,  with  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens 
perished  in  the  flames  ;  and  a  youth  who  dropt  from  the  window,  alone 
escaped,  to  attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
inestimable  prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  distinguished  officers  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  which  equalled,  in  the  actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed,  in 
the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfortune  which  Rome  had  formerly  sus- 
tained in  the  fields  of  Cannae.'  Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry',  two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five  tribunes, 
were  found  among  the  slain  ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy 
the  world,  that  he  was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  the  public 
calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  destroyed :  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  esteemed  a  very  favourable  circumstance  ; 
as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  protect  the 
more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  who  alone,  amidst  the 
general  consternation,  maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage  and 
regular  discipline."* 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  recent  in  the 
minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the  age  composed  the 
funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army,  and  of  an  unpopular  prince, 
whose  throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "  There  are  not 
wanting,"  says  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those  who  arraign  the  prudence 
"  of  the  emperor,  or  who  impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of 
"  courage  and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence 
"  the  memory  of  their  former  exploits  :  I  reverence  the  glorious  death, 
"  which  they  bravely  received,  standing,  and  fighting  in  their  ranks  :  I 
"  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with  their  blood,  and  the  blood 
"of  the  Barbarians.  Those  honourable  marks  have  been  already 
"  washed  away  by  the  rains  ;  but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones, 
"  the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  wariors,  claim  a 
"  longer  period  of  duration.  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the 
^'foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants  presented  him  with  the 
'fleetest  horses  of  the  Imperial  stable,  that  would  soon  have  carried 
'  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     They  vainly  pressed  him  to 

*  Nee  ull&,  annalibus,  praeter  Cannensem  pugnam  ita  ad  intemecionem  res  legitur  gesta. 
Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  the  grave  Polybius,  no  more  than  370  horse,  and  3000  foot, 
escaped  from  the  field  of  Cannae  :  10,000  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  number  of  the  slain 
amounted  to  5630  horse,  and  70,000  foot  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  371.  ed.  Casaubon,  8vo.).  Livy 
(xxii.  49.)  is  somewhat  less  bloody  :  he  slaughters  only  2700  horse,  and  40,000  foot.  The  Ro- 
man army  was  supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men  (xxii.  36.). 

^  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jerom  {i.  26.  and  in  Chron.  p.  188.),  Victor  (in  Epit.), 
Oros.  (1.  vii.  c.  33.  554.).  Jornand.  \C.  27.),  Zos.  tl.  iv.  230.),  Socr.  (1.  iv.  c.  38.),  Soz.  (1.  vi.  c. 
i^o.),  Idatius  (in  Chron.).  But  their  united  evidence,  if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  if 
fight  and  unsubstantial. 
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"  reserve  his  important  life  for  the  future  service  of  the  repubhc.  He 
''  still  declared,  that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest 
"and  m.ost  faithful  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried 
"under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume  to 
**  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  io  the  fear,  the  weakness,  or  the 
"  imprudence  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were 
"  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled  in  dis- 
"  cipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.  Their  generous  emulation  was  supported 
"  by  the  love  of  glory,  which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same 
"  time  with  heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword  ;  and  cheerfully  to 
"  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  refuge  against  flight  and  in- 
"  famy.  The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the 
"  success  of  our  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim  some 
parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  reconciled  with  the 
character  of  Valens,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  :  but  the  fairest 
commendation  is  due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still  more  to  the  generosity, 
of  the  sophist  of  Antioch.' 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable  victory  ;  but 
their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying  discovery,  that  the 
richest  part  of  the  Imperial  spoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople.  They  hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of  their  valour ;  but 
they  were  encountered  by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an 
intrepid  resolution,  which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the  only 
hope  of  their  safety.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of 
an  enormous  weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  Barbarians  by  the 
noise  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the  real  effects,  of  the  discharge. 
The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  the  provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace, 
were  united  in  the  danger,  and  in  the  defence :  the  furious  assault  of 
tiie  Goths  was  repulsed;  their  secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason 
were  discovered  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they 
retired  to  their  tents  ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  would  be  far 
more  advisable  to  observe  the  treaty,  which  their  sagacious  leader  had 
tacitly  stipulated  with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous  cities. 
After  the  hasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an 
act  of  justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies, 
the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  The  scene  of 
war  and  tumult  was  instantly  converted  into  a  silent  solitude  :  the  mul- 
titude suddenly  disappeared ;  the  secret  paths  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains were  marked  with  the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  distant  cities  of  lllyricum  and  JVIacedonia :  and 
the  faithful  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury,  cautiously 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death  they  were  still 
ignorant.  The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  The  Barbarians  were 
surprised  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the 
height  and  extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  affrighted 
citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the  sea 
and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible 
beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from  one  of  the  gates  by 
'  Libaa.  de  ulciscend.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  3.  in  Fabric.  Biblio.  Grxc.  torn.  vii.  146. 
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a  party  of  Saracens,'  who  had  been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Valens.  The  cavahy  of  Scj-thia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  admir- 
able swiftness  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian  horses;  their  riders  were 
skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregular  war ;  and  the  Northern  Barba- 
rians were  astonished,  and  dismayed,  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the 
Barbarians  of  the  South.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain  by  the  dagger 
of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hair}',  naked  savage,  appljing  his  lips  to  the 
wound,  expressed  a  horrid  delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his 
vanquished  enemy.-  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  adjacent  t^rritorj',  slowly  moved,  from 
the  Bosphorus,  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary  ot 
Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear,  01 
the  misconduct,  of  Ivlaurus ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  no  longer  had 
any  resistance  to  apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops 
of  the  East,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.^ 

The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concisely,  mention  the  acts  of 
justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions,*  reserve  their  com- 
passion, and  their  eloquence,  for  their  Own  sufferings,  when  (A.D. 
378,  379)  the  pro%inces  were  invaded,  and  desolated,  by  the  arms 
of  the  successful  Barbarians.  The  simple  circumstantial  narra- 
ve  (did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single  town,  of 
le  misfortunes  of  a  single  faiTiily,^  might  exhibit  an  interesting  and 
instructive  picture  of  human  manners :  but  the  tedious  repetition 
of  vague  and  declamatory  complaints  woul^  fatigue  the  attention 
of  the  most  patient  reader.  The  same  censure  may  be  applied, 
though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  profane,  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  writers  of  this  unhappy  period ;  that  their  minds  were 
inflamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity,  and,  that  the  true 
size  and  colour  of  every  object  is  falsified  by  the  exaggerations  of 
their  corrupt  eloquence.  The  vehement  Jerom'^  might  justly  de- 
plore the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths,  and  their  barbarous  al- 

'  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Saiacens,  whose  vexatious 
inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Phcenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  Christian  faith  had 
been  lately  introduced  among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate  another  religion 
fl'illemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  104.  141.     Mem.  Eccles.  vii.  593.). 

^  Crinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  praeter  pubem,  subraucum  et  lugubre  strepens.  Ammian. 
xxxi.  16.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabs  often  fought  naked  ;  a  custom  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  their  sultry  climate,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The  description  of  this  unknown  savage  is 
the  lively  p>ortrait  of  Derar,  a  name  so  dreadful  to  the  Christians  of  Syria.  Ockley's  Hist,  of 
the  Saracens,  i.  72.  84.  87. 

3  The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Ammian.  i.xxxi.  15,  16.).  Zos. 
'1.  iv.  227.  231.1,  whom  we  are  now  reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before 
the  death  of  Valens.  Eimap.  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  ao.)  praises  the  fertility  of  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, &c 

*  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Csesar  relates,  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 

ir  ;  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  j-ielded  to  his  mercy  (iii. 

\  ;  tiuit  he  laboured  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburones  ;vi.  31.) ;  that  40,000 
persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  by  the  just  revenge  of  his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age 
nor  sex  (vii.  27.),  &c. 

5  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburgh,  by  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  fisherman, 
which  Mr.  Hartehas  transcribed  JHist.  of  Gust.  Adolphus,  i.  313.),  with  some  apprehension 
of  violating  the  dignity  of  history. 

6  Et  vastatis  urblbus,  hominibusque  interfectis,  solitudinem  et  raritatem  bestiarum  quoqae 
■■:ri,  &.volatiliu>n,  pisciumqm  :  testis  lllyricum  est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum 

'um  ;Pannonia!  ;  ubi  praeter  ctelum  et  terram,  et  crescentes  veiwes,  et  condensa  sylvarmn 
.:icta perierunt,  vii.  250.  ad  i  Cap.  Sophonias  ;  asd  i.  a6. 
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lies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the 
provinces,  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian 
Alps ;  the  rapes,  the  massacres,  the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the 
profanation  of  the  churches,  that  were  turned  into  stables,  and  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint 
is  surely  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  history,  when  he 
affirms,  "  that,  in  those  desert  countries,  nothing  was  left  except  the 
"  sky  and  the  earth ;  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  and  the 
"  extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown  with  thick 
"  forests,  and  inextricable  brambles ;  and  that  the  universal  desolation, 
"  announced  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the 
"  scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  even  of  the  fish."  These  com- 
plaints were  pronounced  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Valens ; 
and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  in- 
vasion and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still  continued,  after  a  calami- 
tous period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new  materials  for  rapine  and 
destruction.  Could  it  even  be-  supposed,  that  a  large  tract  of  country 
had  been  left  without  cultivation  and  without  inhabitants,  the  conse- 
quences might  not  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of 
animated  nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished 
by  the  hand  of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were  deprived  of 
his  protection  :  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his  enemies,  or  his  victims, 
would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  solitary 
domain.  The  various  tribes  that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still 
less  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  human  species ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and 
distress,  from  the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the  hostile 
inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calamities  of 
Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  calamities  would  soon 
extend  (a.d.  378)  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia,  The  sons  of  the 
Goths  had  been  judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities  of  the  East ; 
and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed,  to  polish,  and  subdue,  the 
native  fierceness  oT  their  temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years, 
their  numbers  had  continually  increased ;  and  the  children,  who,  in 
the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over  the  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with 
rapid  growth,  the  strength  and  spirit  of  perfect  manhood.'  It  was 
impossible  to  conceal  from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic 
war ;  and  as  those  daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dis- 
simulation, they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their  inten- 
tion, to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers.  The  danger 
of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  provincials  ; 
and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as  unquestionable  evidence,  that 
the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed  a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  the  public  safety.  The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  East 
without  a  sovereign ;  and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of 
master-general  of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence  and 
ability,  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople  ; 

'  Eunap.  (Excerpt.  Legat  p.  20.)  foolishly  supposes  a  praetematural  growth  of  the  young 
Goths  ;  that  he  may  introduce  Cadmus's  armed  men,  who  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  &c. 
Such  was  the  Greek  eloquence  of  the  tinics. 
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which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the  repre- 
sentative council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge  most  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  repubhc,  he  assembled  the  principal  officers ;  and  privately 
concerted  effectual  measures  for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design. 
An  order  was  immediately  promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day,  the 
Gothic  youth  should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  as  a  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  they 
were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money,  the 
pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and  perhaps  sus- 
pended the  motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  collected  in  the 
square,  or  Forum :  the  streets  and  avenues  were  occupied  by  the 
Roman  troops ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archers 
and  slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  the 
signal  was  given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter;  and  the  provinces  of 
Asia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic 
enemy,  who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.'  The  urgent  consideration  of  the 
public  safety  may  undoubtedly  authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive 
law.  How  far  that,  or  any  other,  consideration,  may  operate,  to  dis- 
solve the  natural  obligations  of  humanity  and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of 
which  I  still  desire  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march  towards 
the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at  first  by  the 
confused  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the  more  accurate  reports  of 
Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  impatient  colleague  had  been  slain  in 
battle,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  extenninated 
by  the  sword  of  the  victorious  Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rash 
and  jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deser\^e,  the  resentment  of  a 
generous  mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief 
and  compassion :  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in  the 
serious  and  alarming  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  republic.  Gratian 
was  too  late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate 
[Colleague  :  and  the  valiant  and  modest  youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 

ipport  of  a  sinking  world.  A  formidable  tempest  of  the  Barbarians 
^of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul :  and  the 
mind  of  Gratian  was  oppressed,  and  distracted,  by  the  administration  of 
the  Western  empire.  Inthis  important  crisis,  the  government  of  the  East, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  required  the  undivided  attention  of 
a  hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample  command 
would  not  long  have  preser\'ed  his  fidelity  to  a  distant  benefactor ;  and 
the  Imperial  council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution,  of  con- 
ferring an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  but,  at 
'le  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the  supreme 

mk,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of  his  ministers  and  generals. 

_ '  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  efficacia  velox  et  salutaris,  which  concludes 
Js  work  (xxxi.  i6.).  Zozimus,  who  is  curious  and  copious  (1.  iv.  233.),  mistakes  the  date,  and 
abours  to  find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  had  not 
yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East. 
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He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and 
defects ;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he  dis- 
trusted the  cautious  wisdom,  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each 
moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situation  of  the  times  would  not  allow 
a  tedious  debate.  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  favour 
of  an  exile,  whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered,  under  the 
sanction  of  Ids  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The  great 
Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and  dear  to  the  Catholic 
Church,'  was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  court,  which  had  gradually  re- 
treated from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of 
Sirmium.  Hve  months  after  the  death  of  Valens,  the  emperor  Gratian 
produced  (a.d.  379.  Jan.  19)  before  the  assembled  troops,  his  col- 
league and  their  master;  who,  after  a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere, 
resistance,  was  compelled  to  accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations, 
the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus.^  The  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  over  which  Valens  had  reigned, 
were  resigned  to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor :  but,  as  he  was 
specially  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  the  lUyrian 
prjefecture  was  dismembered ;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of  Dacia  and 
Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire. — 
Tillemo7it,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  716. 

The  same  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  same  city,^  which  had  given  to 
tlie  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents  of  Hadrian,  was 
the  original  seat  of  another  family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  fortunate 
age,  possessed,  near  fourscore  years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.* 
They  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  municipal  honours  by  the 
active  spirit  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in 
Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of 
the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  that  general,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  preceptors,  in  the 
liberal  studies  of  youth ;  but  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the 
tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of  his  father.^  Under  the  standard 
of  such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and  knowledge,  in  the 
most  distant  scenes  of  military  action ;  inured  his  constitution  to  the 
difference  of  seasons  and  climates;  distinguished  his  valour  by  sea  and 

^  A  Life  of  Theodosius  tlie  Great  was  composed  in  the  last  century  (Paris,  1679,  4to  ;  1680, 
i2mo),  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  young  Dauphin  with  Catholic  zeal.  The  author,  Flechier, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Nismes,  was  a  celebrated  preacher;  and  his  history  is  adorned,  or 
tainted,  with  pulpit-cloqucnce  ;  but  he  takes  his  learning  from  Uaronius,  and  his  principles 
from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augu.stin. 

^  The  birth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius,  are  marked  in  Pacatus  (in  PanegjT. 
Vet.  xii.  10.),  Themist.  (Oral.  xiv.  182.),  Zos.  (1.  iv.  p.  231.),  Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  25.), 
Oros.  (1.  vii.  c.  34.),  Soz.  (1.  vii.  c.  2.),  Socr.  (1.  v.  c.  2.),  Theod.  (1.  v.  c.  5.),  Philostorg.  (I.  ix. 
c.  17.  with  Godefroy,  p.  393.),  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius, 
and  Marcellinus,  in  the  lliesaurus  Temporum  of  Scaliger. 

3  Italica.  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans  oi  Italy.  The  ruins  still 
appear,  about  a  leasiue  above  Seville,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Hispan.  lUus- 
trata  ol"  Nonius,  a  short,  though  valuable,  treatise.     C.  xvii.  p.  64. 

■♦  I  agree  with  TiUemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  726.)  in  suspecting  the  royal  pedigree,  which 
remained  a  secret  till  the  promotion  of  Theodo.^ius.  Even  after  that  event,  the  silence  of 
Pacatus  outweighs  the  ven.al  evidence  of  Thcmistius,  Victor,  and  Claudian,  who  connect  the 
family  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

5  Pacatus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  youth  of  Theodosius,  to  the  military 
education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  second  Africanus ;  who,  like  him,  had  served 
under  their  fathers  (xii.  8.). 
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land ;  and  obsened  the  various  warfare  of  the  Scots,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  conqueror 
of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  command  :  and,  in  the  station 
of  Duke  of  Mcesia,  he  vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  saved  the 
province ;  deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of 
the  court.'  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the  disgrace  and 
execution  of  his  illustrious  father;  and  Theodosius  obtained,  as  a 
favour,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life,  in  his  native 
province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and  temperate  character  in 
the  ease  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  this  new  situation.  His 
time  was  almost  equally  di\ided  between  the  town  and  country: 
the  spirit,  which  had  animated  his  public  conduct,  was  shown  in  the 
active  and  affectionate  performance  of  ever\'  social  duty ;  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  ample  patrimony,''  which  lay  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite  breed 
of  sheep.3  From  the  innocent,  but  humble,  labours  of  his  farm,  Theo- 
dosius was  ti-ansported,  in  less  than  four  months,  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire :  and  the  whole  period  of  the  histor)'  of  the  world  wnll 
not  perhaps  afford  a  similar  example  of  an  elevation,  at  the  same 
time,  so  pure,  and  so  honourable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit 
the  sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the  more 
secure,  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the  merits  of  their  personal 
characters.  The  subjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  state, 
acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have  raised  themselves, 
by  the  superiority'  either  of  genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their 
equals :  but  their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequently  stained  by  the  guilt  of 
conspiracy,  or  civil  war.  Even  in  those  governments  which  allow  the 
reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague,  or  a  successor,  his  partial 
choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the  blindest  passions,  is  often  di- 
rected to  an  unworthy  object.  But  the  most  suspicious  mahgnity 
cannot  ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha, 
the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman ;  and 
the  name  of  the  Exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his 
genuine  and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in  the 
Imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity,  he  had  been  neg- 
lected ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his  superior  merit  was  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence  must  have  been  reposed  in 
his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could  trust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive, 
for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  the  murder  of  his  father  !  WTiat  expecta- 
tions must  have  been  formed  of  his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope, 
that  a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  East ! 
Theodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 

'  Ammian.  (xxix.  6.1  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior  Dux  Maesise^  primA  etiam 
turn  ianugine  juvenis,  princeps  postea  perspectissimus.  The  same  fact  is  attested  fay  ITie- 
mistiiis  and  Zosimus  :  but  Theod.  1 1.  v.  c.  5.),  who  adds  somecurious  arcumstances,  strangely 
ar>r>!!e<;  it  tr*  the  time  of  the  Interregnum. 

"  '    Paneg.  Vet.  xii.  9.   prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Theodosius  to  that  of  Cincinnatus: 

effect  of  choice,  the  other  of  povertv. 
i">eog.  Anc.  i.  25.'  has  fixed  the  situation  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  pro- 
%      e  01  o.iii;cia,  where  Zosimus  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theo< 
dosius. 
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age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of 
his  face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures  and  medals  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan ;  whilst  intelligent  observers  discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  understanding,  a  more  important  resemblance  to  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes. 

it  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that  I  must  now  take  leave 
of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  composed  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  passions,  which  usually 
affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  term- 
inates his  useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens,  recom- 
mends the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful 
vigour  and  eloqueuce  of  the  rising  generation.'  The  rising  generation 
was  not  disposed  to  accept  his  advice,  or  to  imitate  his  example;^  and, 
in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  we  are  reduced  to  illustrate 
the  partial  narrative  of  Zosimus,  by  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments  and 
chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of  poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the 
precarious  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the  profane  virtues  of  sincerity  and 
moderation.  Conscious  of  these  disadvantages,  which  will  continue  to 
involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  I  shall  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may 
boldly  pronounce,  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged 
by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  Barbarians ; 
and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  labours  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  could  not  be  overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single 
day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real 
measure  of  the  calamity.  The  loss  of  40,000  Romans,  who  fell  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  recruited  in  the  populous 
provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained  so  many  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest,  and  most 
common,  quality  of  human  nature ;  and  sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an 
undisciplined  foe,  might  have  been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the 
surviving  centurions.  If  the  Barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses, 
and  equipped  with  the  armour,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the 
numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  supplied  new 
squadrons  of  cavalry;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  empire  were 
plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms ;  and 
the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war.  But  the  effects  which  were  produced  by  the  battle 
of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans, 

'  Let  us  hear  Ammianus  himself.  Haec,  ut  miles  quondam  at  Grajcus,  a  principatu  Caesaiis 
Nervse  exorsus,  adusque  Valentis  iiiteritum,  pro  viriura  explicavi  mensurS, :  nunquam,  ut  arbi- 
tror,  sciens,  silentio  ausus  corrumpere  vel  mcndacio.  Scribant  rcliqua  potiorcs  setate,  doc- 
trinisque  florentes.  Quos  id,  si  libuerit,  aggressuros,  procudcre  lingiuos  ad  majores  moneo 
stilos.  Ammian.  xxxi.  i6.  The  first  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  257  years,  are 
now  lost :  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  25  years,  still  preser\'e  the  copious 
and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times. 

^  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Tlie  East,  in  the  next  century,  produced  some  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus,  Olym- 
jiiodorus,  Malchus,  Candidus,  &.c.  Yossius  do  Histor.  Grxcis,  1.  ii.  c.  18.  de  Histor.  Latinii, 
L  ii.  e.  10,  &c. 
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.  xtended  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  far 
levond  the  hmits  of  a  single  day.  A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare, 
.\  ith  insolent  moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued  with 
slaughter;  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a  people,  who  fled  before 
him  hke  a  flock  of  sheep,  could  still  presume  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  their  treasures  and  provinces.'  The  same  terrors,  which  the  name 
of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the  Gothic  tribes,  were  inspired,  by 
the  formidable  name  of  the  Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of 
the  Roman  empire. — Eiinap.  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  21.  If  Theodosius, 
hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to 
encounter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have  been  vanquished 
by  their  own  fears ;  and  his  rashness  could  not  have  been  excused  by 
the  chance  of  success.  But  the  great  Theodosius,  an  epithet  which 
he  honourably  deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion,  conducted  him- 
self as  the  firm  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  He  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  diocese  y' 
from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular  motions  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  direct  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  fortifications  and 
garrisons  of  the  cities  were  strengthened ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom 
a  sense  of  order  and  discipline  was  revived,  were  insensibly  embold- 
ened by  the  confidence  of  their  own  safet)'.  From  these  secure  sta- 
tions, they  were  encouraged  to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  Barbarians, 
who  infested  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they  were  seldom  allowed 
to  engage,  without  some  decisive  superiority,  either  of  ground  or  of 
numl^rs,  their  enterprises  were,  for  the  most  part,  successful;  and 
they  were  soon  convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  of  the  possibihty 
of  vanquishing  their  invincible  enemies.  The  detachments  of  these 
separate  garrisons  were  gradually  united  into  small  armies ;  the  same 
cautious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  extensive  and  well- 
concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the  events  of  each  day  added  strength 
and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the  artftil  dihgence  of  the  emperor, 
who  circulated  the  most  favourable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war, 
contributed  to  subdue  the  pride  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  his  subjects.  If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  im- 
perfect outhne,  we  could  accurately  represent  the  counsels  and  actions 
of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  campaigns  (A.D.  379 — 382),  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  his  consummate  skill  would  deserve  the  applause 
of  every  military  reader.  The  republic  had  formerly  been  saved  by 
the  delays  of  Fabius :  and,  while  the  splendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in 
the  field  of  Zama,  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches 
of  the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania,  may  claim  a  juster  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  and  independent  fame,  which  the  general  is  not 
compelled  to  share,  either  with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such  was 
likewise  the  merit  of  Theodosius;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body, 
which  most  unseasonably  languished  imder  a  long  and  dangerous  dis- 

'  Chrysostom,  i.  344.  ed.  Montfaucon.  I  have  verified,  and  examined,  this  passage :  bat 
I  should  never,  w-ithout  the  aid  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  152.)  have  detected  an  his- 
torical anecdote,  in  a  strange  medley  of  moral  and  mystic  exhortations,  addressed,  by  tb* 
preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  young  widow. 

=  Godefroy's  Chronolo^  of  the  Laws.     Codex  Theod.  L  Pmlegomen.  p.  xcix— cir 
VOL.    II.  4 
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case,  could  not  oppress  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert,  his  attention 
from  the  pubHc  service.^ 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces '  was  the  work 
of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valour :  the  prudence  of  Theodosius  was 
seconded  by  fortune ;  and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  and  to 
improve,   every  favourable  circumstance.      As  long  as  the  superior 
genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  the  union,  and  directed  the  motions,  of  the 
Barbarians,  their  power  was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great 
empire.     The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predecessor  and  master  of  the 
renowned  Alaric,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.     The  Barbarians,  who  had  been 
restrained  by  his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of 
their  passions ;  and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform,  or  consistent. 
An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into  many  disorderly  bands  of 
savage  robbers ;  and  their  blind  and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  per- 
nicious to  themselves,  than  to  their  enemies.     Their  mischievous  dis- 
position was  shown  in  the  destruction  of  ever)'  object,  which  they 
wanted  strength  to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy;  and  they  often  con- 
sumed with  improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  granaries,  which 
soon  afterwards  became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.    A  spirit 
of  discord  arose  among  the  independent  tribes  and  nations,  which 
had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and  voluntary  alliance. 
The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the 
flight  of  the  Goths ;  who  were  not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation 
the  advantages  of  their  fortune  :  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths 
and   the  Visigoths  could  not  long  be  suspended;   and  the  haughty 
chiefs  still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they  had  re- 
ciprocally offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  nation  was  seated  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Danube.     The   progress   of  domestic   faction 
abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national  animosity ;  and  the 
officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to  purchase,  with  liberal  gifts 
and  promises,  the  retreat,  or  service,  of  the  discontented  party.     The 
acquisition  of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a 
bold  and  faithful  charnpion  to  the  cause  of  Rome.     The  illustrious 
deserter  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  immersed 
in  wine  and  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of  the  astonished  Goths, 
returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  and  4000  waggons,  to  the  Imperial 
camp.3     In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  politician,  the  most  different  means 
may  be  successfully  applied  to  the  same  ends :  and  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished 
by  the  re-union,  of  the  Gothic  nation.     Athanaric,  who  had  been  a 
patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events,  was  at  length  driven, 
by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods  of  Cauca- 

*  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness,  and  long  repose,  of  Theodosius,  at  Thessalonica  :  Zosi- 
mus,  to  diminish  his  glory  ;  Jornandes,  to  favour  the  Goths  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
to  introduce  his  baptism. 

"  Compare  Thcmist.  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  i8i.)  with  Zos.  (1.  iv.  232.),  Jornan.  (c.  xxvii.  649.),  and 
the  prolix  Commentary  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  vi.  477.).  The  Chronicles  of  Idatius 
and  Marcellinus  allude,  in  general  terms,  to,  magna  certamina,  vtagtia  multaquc  praslia.  The 
two  epithets  are  not  ea.sily  reconciled. 

3  Zos.  (1.  iv.  p.  232.)  .styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  which  the  more  recent  Greeks  seem  to 
have  appropriated  to  the  Goths. 
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land.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  pass  (a-D.  381.  Jan.  25)  the  Danube; 
and  a  ver}'  considerable  part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigem,  who  already 
felt  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to  acknow- 
ledge for  their  king,  a  Gothic  judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and 
whose  abihties  they  had  frequently  experienced.  But  age  had  chilled 
the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric  ;  and,  instead  of  leading  his  people  to 
the  field  of  battle  and  victory-,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal 
of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  treat}'.  Theodosius,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to 
meet  him  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and 
entertained  him  in  the  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend, 
and  the  magnificence  of  a  monarch.  "  The  Barbarian  prince  ob- 
" served,  with  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted 
"  his  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere  and  passionate  ex- 
"  clamation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold,  said  he,  what  I  never  could 
"  beheve,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous  capital !  and  as  he  cast  his 
"  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the  conunanding  situation 
"  of  the  city,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices, 
'•  the  capacious  harbour,  crorvvded  with  innumerable  vessels,  the  per- 
"  petual  concourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
"  the  troops.  Indeed,  continued  Athanaric,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans 
"  is  a  god  upon  earth ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who  dares  to  hft 
"  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood." '  The  Gothic 
king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid  and  honourable  reception  ;  and, 
as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may  justly  be 
suspected,  that  his  mortal  disease  was  contracted  amidst  the  pleasures 
of  the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodosius  derived  more 
solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could  have  expected  from  the 
most  faithful  services,  of  his  ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  per- 
fonned  with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  a  stately  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  whole  army,  won  by  the 
liberal  courtesy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted  under  the 
standard  of  the  Roman  empire.^  The  submission  of  so  great  a  body 
of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  consequences ; 
and  the  mixed  influence  of  force,  of  reason,  and  of  corruption,  became 
ever)'  day  more  powerful,  and  more  extensive.  Each  independent 
chieftain  hastened  to  obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension 
that  an  obstinate  delay  might  expose  /////;,  alone  and  unprotected,  to 
the  revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or  rather  the 
final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths,  may  be  dated  (A.D.  382.  Oct-  3)  four 
years,  one  month,  and  25  days,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
emperor  Valens.^ 

'  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jornandes,  or  the  author 
whom  he  transcribed.  Regiam  urbem  ingressus  est,  miransque.  En,  inquit,  cemo  quod  ssepe 
incredulus  audiebim,  famam  videlicet  tant^e  urbis.  Et  hue  illuc  oculos  Tolvens,  nunc  situm 
urbis  commeatumque  navium,  nunc  moenia  clara  prospectans,  miratur ;  populoscjue  diversarum 
gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  uno  e  diversis  partibus  scatunente  undA,  sic  quoque  militeiB  ordinatum 
aspiciens.  Deus,  inquit,  est  sine  dubio  terrenus  Imperator,  et  quisquis  adversus  eum  manum 
moverit,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit.  Joman.  (c  xxriiL  650.}  proceeds  to  mention  his  death 
and  funeral. 

"  Joman.  c  xxviiL  p.  650.  Even2^s.  (L  iv.  p.  246.)  is  compelled  to  approve  the  generosity 
of  Theodosius,  so  honourable  to  himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  public 

^  The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  th«  Fasti  of  Idatius  (Chron.  Scaliger,  p.  53.)  are  i>r  Aiued 
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The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthimgi,  or  Ostrogoths,  by  the  voluntary 
retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  ;  whose  restless  spirit  had  prompted 
them  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine  and  glory.  Their  destructive  course 
was  pointed  towards  the  West ;  but  ve  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures.  The 
Ostrogoths  impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces  of 
Gaul ;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Gratian ;  advanced  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  North ;  and, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  years,  returned,  with  accumulated 
force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited 
with  the  fiercest  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ;  and  the  soldiers, 
or  at  least  the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognized  the  name 
and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.'  The  general,  who  com- 
manded the  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon 
perceived  that  his  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public 
service  ;  and  that  the  Barbarians,  awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and 
legions,  would  probably  defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
Gothic  camp,  allured  the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They  were 
persuaded,  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise,  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the  Romans ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  3000  canoes.'  The 
bravest  of  the  Ostrogoths  led  the  van;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the 
remainder  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers  ;  and  the  women  and  children 
securely  followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  without  a  moon  (A.  D. 
386.  Oct.)  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their  design ;  and 
they  had  almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm 
coridence  that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing,  and  an  unguarded 
camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  Barbarians  was  suddenly  stopped  by 
an  unexpected  obstacle  ;  a  triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected 
with  each  other,  and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  along  the  river.  While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the 
unequal  conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible 
attack  of  a  fleet  of  gallies,  which  were  urged  down  the  stream  by  the 
united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of 
those  ships  of  war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble 
canoes  of  the  Barbarians  :  their  valour  was  ineffectual ;  and  Alatheus, 
the  king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  perished,  Avith  his  bravest 
troops,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves  of  the 
Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate  fleet  might  regain  the 
opposite  shore  :  but  the  distress  and  disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered 
them  alike  incapable,  either  of  action  or  counsel ;  and  they  soon  im- 
plored the  clemency  of  the  victorious  enemy.     On  this  occasion,  as 

with  contemporary  passion.  The  fourteenth  oration  of  Themistius  is  a  compliment  to  Peace, 
and  the  consul  Satuminus  (a.d.  383.). 

'   VjQvoi  to  "S^KV^iKOv  Tra<riv  ayvuxTTOV.    Zos.  1.  iv.  252. 

"  1  am  justified,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian  name  to  the  fxoi/o^vKa 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  boat,  •jr\i)6si  (JlovoI^vKwv 
£/i/3t/3ao-ai/T£y.     Zos.  1.  iv.  253. 

Ausi  Dariiibium  quondam  tranare  Gruthungi      Per  fluvium  plenae  cuneis  immanibus  alni. 

la  lintrcs  fregere  nemus  :  tor  niille  ruebant  ClaudLin,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  61^. 
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well  as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  uTiters  of  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The  partial 
and  malignant  historian^  who  misrepresents  every  action  of  his  reign, 
affirms,  that  the  emperor  did  not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the 
Barbarians  had  been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his 
lieutenant  Promotus.'  The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the 
court  of  Honorius,  the  glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the 
victory  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Theodosius ;  and  almost  insinuates, 
that  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor.^ 
The  truth  of  history-  might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  just  medium  between 
these  extreme  and  contradictory  assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths, 
ascertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obligations,  would 
illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors.  The  series  of 
their  history  has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this 
singular  agreement.^  The  ravages  of  war  and  tyranny  had  provided 
many  large  tracts  of  fertile,  but  uncultivated  land,  for  the  use  of  those 
Barbarians,  who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture.  A 
numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated  in  Thrace  ;  the  remains 
of  the  Ostrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrjgia  and  Lydia  ;  their  immediate 
wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn  and  cattle  ;  and  their 
future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during 
a  certain  term  of  years  (a.  d.  383 — 395).  The  Barbarians  would  have 
deserv^ed  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  Imperial  court, 
if  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  dispersed  through  the  provinces. 
They  required,  and  they  obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages 
and  districts  assigned  for  their  residence  ;  they  still  cherished  and 
propagated  their  native  manners  and  language  ;  asserted,  in  the  bosom 
of  despotism,  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  government ;  and  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without  submitting  to  the 
inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  families  were  still  permitted  to  command  their 
followers  in  peace  and  war  ;  but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished  ;  and 
the  generals  of  the  Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor.  An  army  of  40,000  Goths  was  maintained  for  the 
perpetual  service  of  the  empire  of  the  East  ;  and  those  haughty  troops, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Fcederatt,  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by 
their  gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native 
courage  was  improved  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of 
discipline  ;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the 
doubtful  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  the  military  flame 

'  Zo3.  1.  iv.  252.  He  too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty  of  judgment,  by  disgracing  the 
most  serious  narratives  with  trifling  and  incredible  circumstances. 


•  Odothaii  Regis  opima  Retulit Ver.  632. 


The  opitna  were  the  spoils,  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  win  from  the  king,  or  general, 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hands  :  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples 
are  celebrated  in  the  victorious  ages  of  Rome, 

3  Themistius,  Oral.  xvi.  p.  an.     Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  152.)  mentions  the  Phrj-gian 
colony : 


-Ostrogothis  colitur  mistisque  Gruthungis    Phrj-x  ager- 


and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus,  and  Hermus. 
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were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans."  Theodosius 
had  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies,  that  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were 
the  voluntary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friendship  for  the  Gothic  nation.^ 
A  different  mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to  thecomplaints 
of  the  people  ;  who  loudly  censured  these,  shameful  and  dangerous 
concessions.^  The  calamities  of  the  war  were  painted  in  the  most 
lively  colours  ;  and  the  first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty, 
and  security,  were  diligently  exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theo- 
dosius could  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  rendered 
desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native  country  ;  and  that  the  exhausted 
provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers  and  husband- 
men. The  Barbarians  still  wore  an  angry  and  hostile  aspect ;  but  the 
experience  of  past  times  might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would 
acquire  the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience  ;  that  their  manners 
would  be  polished  by  time,  education,  and  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  that  their  posterity  would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Roman  people.'' 

Notwithstanding  these  specious  arguments,  and  these  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye,  that  the  Goths 
would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  soon  become  the  conquer- 
ors, of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  rude  and  insolent  behaviour  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they 
insulted  with  impunity.^  To  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians, 
Theodosius  was  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  but  their 
assistance  was  precarious ;  and  they  were  sometimes  seduced,  by  a 
treacherous  and  inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon  his  standard,  at 
the  moment  when  their  service  was  the  most  essential.  During  the 
civil  war  against  Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic  deserters 
retired  into  the  morasses  of  Macedonia,  wasted  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose  his  person,  and 
exert  his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of  rebellion.*  The 
public  apprehensions  were  fortified  by  the  strong  suspicion,  that  these 
tumults  were  not  the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but  the  result  of 
deep  and  premeditated  design.     It  was  generally  believed,  that  the 

'  Compare  Jornan.  (c.  xx.  27.),  who  marks  the  condition  and  number  of  the  Gothic Fceiicr- 
ati,  with  Zos.  (1.  iv.  258.),  who  mentions  their  golden  collars  ;  and  Pacatus  (in  Paneg.  Vet. 
xii.  37.),  who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline. 

'  Amator  pacis  generisque  Gothorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Gothic  historian  (c. 
xxix.),  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent,  peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  in- 
juries.    According  to  Livy,  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own  defence. 

3  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus  (always  discontented  with  the  Christian  reigns), 
see  the  grave  representations  which  Synesius  addresses  to  the  emperor  Area  lius  (de  Regno, 
p.  25,  ed.  Petav.).  The  philosophic  bishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge  ;  and  he  was 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  temptation  of  fear  or  flattery. 

4  Themist.  (Orat.  xvi.  211.)  composes  .an  elaborate  and  rationalapology,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, exempt  from  the  puerilities  of  the  Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild 
beasts  of  Thrace  :  but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  predecessors  in  the 
same  country  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  &c. 

5  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance  of  bread,  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier  :  KivouvTt^  to  ^KvdiKov  was  the  guilt  of  the  people.  Liban. 
Orat.  xii.  354.  ed.  Morel. 

^  Zos.  1.  IV.  267.  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  story  of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  roved 
the  country  with  only  five  horsemen,  of  a  spy  whom  they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  aa 
old  woman's  cott.age,  &c. 
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Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  an  hostile  and  insidious 
spirit;  and  that  their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  ^vith  the  Romans;  to 
maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  and  to  watch  the 
favourable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  revenge.  But,  as 
the  minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  gra- 
titude, several  of  the  Gothic  leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor :  the  whole 
nation  was  insensibly  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much 
sophistry  was  employed  in  conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare  the 
obhgations  of  their  first,  and  second,  engagements.  The  Goths,  who 
considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of 
Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  hon- 
ourable youth,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  his  countrj-men,  by  the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  the  liberahty  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
mild  virtues  of  social  life.  But  the  more  numerous  faction  adhered  to 
the  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf,  who  inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted 
the  independence,  of  his  ^va^like  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn 
festivals,  when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  in\-ited  to  the  Imperial 
table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they  forgot  the  usual 
restraints  of  discretion  and  respect ;  and  betrayed  in  the  presence  of 
Theodosius,  the  fatal  secret  of  their  domestic  disputes.  The  emperor, 
who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness  of  this  extraordinary  controversy, 
dissembled  his  fears  and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultu- 
ous assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of 
his  ri\al,  whose  departure  from  the  palace  might  have  been  the  signal 
of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid 
Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  companions  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  oppressed  by  superior 
numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  seasonable  interposition 
of  the  Imperial  guards.'  Such  were  the  scenes  of  Barbaric  rage, 
which  disgraced  the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor;  and,  as 
the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by  the  firm  and  tem- 
perate character  of  Theodosius,  the  public  safety  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  single  man.' 

'  Compare  Eunap.  (Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  21.)  with  Zos.  (I  £v.  279.).  The  difference  of  ciicum- 
stances  and  names  must  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  same  story.  Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was 
afterivards  consul  (a.d.  401.},  and  still  continued  his  faithful  service  to  the  eldest  son  of  Theo- 
dosius {Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  467.). 

'  Les  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuisle  Danube  jusqu'au  Bosphore  ;  exterminerent  Valens  et 
son  armfie  ;  et  ne  rejasserent  le  Danube,  que  pourabandonner  raifreuse  solitude  c^tfils  avoient 
faite  (Montesquieu,  iii.  476  ;  Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  Decad.  des  Romains,  c  xvu.).  Montes- 
quieu seems  ignorant,  that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat  of  Valens,  n^vrabandoned  the  Romaa 
territory.     It  is  now  thirty  years,  says  Claudian  ^de  Bello  Getico,  166,  &c.  A.D.  404.}, 
Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Triones. 
Atque  Istrum  transvecta  semel,  vestigia  fixit 
Threicio  funesta  solo 

The  error  is  inexoisable  ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  immediate  caose  of  the  fall  o 
the  Western  Empire  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Death  of  Gratian. — Ruin  of  Arianism. — St.  Ambrose. — Fti'st  civil 
War,  against  Maximus. — Character.,  Adininistration,  and  Penance, 
of  Theodosius. — Death  of  Valentinian  II. — Second  civil  War, 
against  Eugenuis. — Death  of  Theodosius. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  princes.  His 
gentle  and  amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  his  private  friends,  the 
graceful  aflfability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection  of  the  people : 
the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  (A.D.  379 — 383)  the  liberality,  acknow- 
, edged  the  taste  and  eloquence,  of  their  sovereign;  his  valour  and 
dexterity  in  arms,  were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  the 
clergy  considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and  most 
useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar  had  delivered  the  West 
from  a  formidable  invasion ;  and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  East 
ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author  of  his  greatness,  and 
of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  survived  those  memorable  events  only 
four  or  five  years ;  but  he  survived  his  reputation ;  and,  before  he  fell 
a  victim  to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct,  may  not  be 
imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the  son  of  Valen- 
tinian from  his  infancy ;  nor  to  the  headstrong  passions  which  that 
gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the 
life  of  Gratian,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  true  cause  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  public  hopes.  His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the 
hardy  productions  of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature 
and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious  tenderness  of 
his  father  was  continually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advan- 
tages, which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he  himself 
had  been  deprived  of  them;  and  the  most  skilful  masters  of  every 
science,  and  of  every  art,  had  laboured  to  form  the  'mind  and  body  of 
the  young  prince.'  The  knowledge  which  they  painfully  communicated 
was  displayed  with  ostentation,  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise. 
His  soft  and  tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of  their 
judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  strength  of  reason.  His  preceptors  gradually  rose  to  the 
rank  and  consequence  of  ministers  of  state ;  ^  and,  as  they  wisely  dis- 
sembled their  secret  authority,  he  seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with 
propriety,  and  with  judgment,  on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his 
life  and  reign.  But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate  instruction  did  not 
penetrate  beyond  the  surface ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  ac- 

'  Valentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  his  son  :  since  he  entrusted  the  education 
of  Gratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  Pagan  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xv.  125.).  The  poetical 
fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

^  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  Praitorian  prefecture  of  Italy  {a.d.  377.),  of 
Gaul  (a.d.  378.)  ;  and  w.-»s  at  length  invested  with  the  consulship  (a.d.  379.)-  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery  (Actio  Gratiarum,  p.  699.),  which  has 
SurvivfJ  more  worthy  productions. 
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curately  guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his 
feeble  and  indolent  character,  the  vigorous  and  independent  principle 
of  action,  which  renders  the  laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essentially 
necessary  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero. 
As  soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faithful  counsellors 
from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the  West  insensibly  descended  to  the 
level  of  his  natural  genius ;  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to 
the  ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched  forwards  to  grasp  them ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most  frivolous  gratifications.  A  pubhc 
sale  of  favour  and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the  court,  and  in  the 
provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his  power,  whose  merit  it  was 
made  sacrilege  to  question.'  The  conscience  of  the  credulous  prince 
was  directed  by  saints  and  bishops ;  ^  who  procured  an  Imperial  edict 
to  punish,  as  a  capital  oftence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the 
ignorance,  of  the  divine  law.^  Among  the  various  arts  which  had 
exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied  himself,  with  singular 
inclination  and  success,  to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to 
dart  the  javelin ;  and  these  qualifications,  which  might  be  useful  to  a 
soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the  viler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large  parks 
were  inclosed  for  the  Imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with 
every  species  of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties,  and 
even  the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  whole  days  in  the  vain  dis- 
play of  his  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the  chace.  The  pride  and  wish 
of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  which  he  might  be  sur- 
passed by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  reminded  the  numerous  specta- 
tors of  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus :  but  the  chaste  and 
temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  monstrous  vices ;  and  his 
hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of  animals."* 

The  behaviour  of  Gratian,  which  degraded  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed  the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the 
army  had  not  been  provoked  to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long 
as  the  young  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instructions  of  his  masters, 
he  professed  himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers  ;  many  of  his 
hours  were  spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp,  and  the 
health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honours,  of  his  faithful  troops, 
appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  attentive  concern.  But,  after  Gratian 
more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he 
naturally  connected  himself  with  the  most  dexterous  ministers  of  his 
favourite  amusement.  A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the 
military  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace ;  and  the  admirable  skill, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of 

'  Disputare  de  principal!  judicio  non  oportet.  Sacrilegii  enim  instar  est  dubitare,  an  is 
dignus  sit,  quem  elegerit  imperator.  Cod.  Just.  L  uc.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3.  This  convenient  law 
was  revived  and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  court  of  Milan. 

*  Ambrose  composed,  for  his  instruction,  a  theological  treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity : 
and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  158.)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratian's  in- 
tolerant laws. 

5  Qui  divinse  legis  sanctitatem  nesciendo  omittunt,  aut  negligendo  violant,  et  oflfendunt 
sacrilegium  committimt.  Cod.  Just.  1.  ix.  tit  x.xix.  leg.  i.  Theodosius  indeed  may  claim 
his  share,  in  the  merit  of  this  comprehensive  law. 

■*  Ammian.  (xxxi.  10.)  and  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  the  virtues  of  Gratian ;  aiia 
accuse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate  taste.  The  odious  parallel  of  Comniodus  is  saved  b> 
"licet  incruentus  ;  "  and  perhaps  Philostorg.  (1.  x.  c.  10,  and  Gode(h)y,  p.  412.)  had  guarded, 
with  some  similar  reserve,  the  comparison  of  Nero. 
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Scytliia,  was  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and 
inclosurcs  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents  and  customs  of  these 
favourite  guards,  to  whom  alone  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  person: 
and,  as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he  frequently  showed 
himself  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long 
bow,  the  sounding  quiver,  and  the  fur  garments,  of  a  Scythian  warrior. 
The  unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  had  renounced  the 
dress  and  manners  of  his  country,  filled  the  minds  of  the  legions  with 
grief  and  indignation.^  Even  the  Germans,  so  strong  and  formidable 
in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to  disdain  the  strange  and  horrid 
appearance  of  the  savages  of  the  North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  had  wandered  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine. 
A  loud  and  licentious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian  neglected 
to  extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the  want  of  love  and 
respect  was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of  fear.  But  the  subversion 
of  an  established  government  is  always  a  work  of  some  real,  and  of 
much  apparent,  difficulty ;  and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by 
the  sanctions  of  custom,  law,  religiori,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the 
civil  and  military  powers,  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of 
Constantine.  It  is  not  very  important  to  inquire  from  what  causes  the 
revolt  of  Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  commonly  the  parent  of 
disorder ;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened  to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was 
supposed  to  be  more  fruitful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers  ;  ^ 
the  legions  of  that  sequestered  island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  spirit 
of  presumption  and  arrogance ;  ^  and  the  name  of  Maximus  was  (A.D. 
307)  proclaimed,  by  the  tumultuary,  but  unanimous  voice,  both  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  provincials.  The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  for  his  title 
was  not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  tiic  country- 
man, the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of  Theodosius,  whose  elevation 
he  had  not  seen  without  some  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment :  the 
events  of  his  life  had  long  since  fixed  him  in  Britain;  and  I  should 
not  be  unwilling  to  find  some  evidence  for  the  marriage,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caer- 
narvonshire.** But  this  provincial  rank  might  justly  be  considered  as 
a  state  of  exile  and  obscurity ;  and  if  Maximus  had  obtained  any  civil 
or  military  office,  he  was  not  invested  with  the  authority  either  of 
governor  or  general.^   His  abilities,  and  even  his  integrity,  are  acknow- 

'  Zos.  (1.  iv.  247.)  and  the  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  revolution  to  the  favour  of  the  Alani, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops.  Dum  exercitum  negligeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis, 
quos  ingenti  auro  ad  se  transtulerat,  anteferret  veteri  ac  Romano  militi. 

■^  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expression,  used  by  Jerom  in  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tortured  in  the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries.  The 
revolutions  of  the  last  age  appeared  to  justify  the  image  of  the  subUme  Bossuet,  "cette  isle, 
"phis  orageuse  que  les  raers  qui  I'environnent." 

3  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  Tuiv  aXKwv    airavTcov  -TrXiOv  avOaotia    koi 

6vfXa>   VLK0/IEV0V9. 

•t  Helena  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  seen  at  Caer-segont,  now  Caer- 
narvon (Carte's  Hist,  of  Eng.  i.  168.  from  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua).  The  priident  reader 
may  not  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  such  Welsh  evidence. 

5  Cambden  (i.  Introd.  ci.)  appoints  him  governor  of  Britain ;  and  the  father  of  our  antiquities 
is  followed,  as  usual,  hy  his  blind  progeny.  Pacatus  and  Zosimus  had  taken  .some  pains  to 
prevent  this  error,  or  fable  ;  and  1  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisive  testimonies.  Kegali 
nabitd  exulein  suum,  illi  exules  orbis  inducrunt  (in  Paneg.  Vet.  xii..  23.),  and  the  Greek 
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ledged  by  the  partial  writers  of  the  age ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed 
have  been  conspicuous,  that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favour 
of  the  vanquished  enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus 
might  inchne  him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  en- 
courage, perhaps  without  any  views  of  ambition,  the  murmurs  of  the 
troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  he  artfully,  or  modesdy,  refused 
to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  some  credit  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
his  own  positive  declaration,  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dan- 
gerous present  of  the  Imperial  purple/ 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  empire ;  and  fi-om  the 
moment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  to  live,  if  he  confined  his 
moderate  ambition  within  the  narrow  hmits  of  Britain.  He  boldly 
and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gratian ;  the  youth  of 
the  island  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet 
and  army,  which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as  the  emigration 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  nation.^  The  emperor,  in  his 
peaceful  residence  of  Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile  approach ; 
and  the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and  bears,  might  have 
been  employed  more  honourably  against  the  rebels.  But  his  feeble 
efforts  announced  his  degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation ;  and 
deprived  him  of  the  resources,  which  he  still  might  have  found,  in  the 
support  of  his  subjects  and  aUies.  The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of 
opposing  the  march  of  Maximus,  received  him  with  jo)-ful  and  loyal 
acclamations;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station  more  immediately 
attached  them  to  the  service  of  the  palace,  abandoned  the  standard  of 
Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  The  emperor  of  the  West  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of 
only  300  horse  ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the  road,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  a  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  experience, 
that  every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet  he  might  still 
have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of  his  brother ;  and  soon  have 
returned  with  the  forces  of  Italy  and  the  East;  if  he  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the  Lyon- 
nese  province.  Gratian  was  amused  by  protestations  of  doubtful 
fidehty,  and  the  hopes  of  a  support,  which  could  not  be  ett'ectual ;  tiU 
the  arrival  of  Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavahy  of  ^Maximus, 
put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute  officer  executed,  without 
remorse,  the  orders,  or  the  intentions,  of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he 
rose  firom  supper,  was  dehvered  (A.D.  383.   Aug.  25)  into  the  hands  of 

■  .storian,  still  less  equivocally,  aiATOS  (Maxinius)  ii  ovSt  €is  ap-j^ijv  £vti/iov  tTVXt  iFpotX- 

■  Jiv  X  iv.  248.;. 

'  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Oxos.  1.  viL  c  34.  p.  556.  They  both  acknowledge  (Sulpictas 
l.ad  been  his  subject)  his  innocence  and  merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Maxunus  should 
be  Jess  favourably  treated  by  Zosimus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 

"  Abp.  Usher  (Antiq.  Britan.  Eccles.  p.  107. 1  has  diligently  collected  the  legends  of  the 
island,  and  the  continent.  The  whole  emigration  consisted  of  30,000  soldiers,  and  ioo/x» 
plebeians,  who  settled  in  Bretagne.  Their  destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  with  ii,aoo  noble,  and 
60,000  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook  their  way  :  landed  at  Cc4ogne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  Huns.  But  the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honours  * 
and,  what  is  still  harder,  John  Tiithenuus  presumes  to  mention  the  claidren  of  these  British 
■airgins. 
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the  assassin;  and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing 
intreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian.'  The  death  of  the  emperor  was 
followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mellobaudes,  the  king  of  the 
Franks ;  who  maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambiguous 
reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompence  of  obscure  and  subtle  policy.^ 
These  executions  might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety !  but  the 
successful  usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satisfaction,  of  boasting, 
that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph 
was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans.^ 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid  succession,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosius  to  march  to  therelief  of  his 
benefactor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death 
(A.D.  383 — 387).  During  the  season  of  sincere  grief,  or  ostentatious 
mourning,  the  Eastern  emperor  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
principal  chamberlain  of  Maximus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  for  an  office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  announced 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the 
British  usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify,  or  excuse, 
the  conduct  of  his  master ;  and  to  protest,  in  specious  language,  that 
the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in 
a  firm  and  equal  tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace,  or 
war.  The  speech  of  the  ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited  declar- 
ation, that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  would  chuse  rather  to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  de- 
fence of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friendship 
should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the 
world.  An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  required ;  but  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this  important 
occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of 
the  public.  The  imperious  voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 
for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had  received  the  Im- 
perial diadem :  his  patience  would  encourage  the  odious  suspicion, 
that  he  was  more  deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries,  than  of  recent 
obligations ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must  seem  to  share 
the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.  Even  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the 
interest  of  society,  would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of 
Maximus :  and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  would  tend  to 
dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  replunge 
the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age.    But,  as 

*  Zos.  {1.  iv.  248.)  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian  from  Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to 
Singidunum  in  Muesia.  Some  hints  may  be  extracted  from  the  Chronicles;  some  lies  may  be 
detected  in  Soz.  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  and  Socr.  (1.  v.  c.  11.).  Ambrose  is  our  mostauthentic  evidence 
(i.  Enarrat.  in  Psalm  Ixi.  961.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  888,  &c.  and  de  ObitA  Valentinian.  Consolat. 
No.  28.  p.  1182.). 

*  Pacatus  (xii.  28.)  celebrates  his  fidelity  ;  while"  his  treachery  is  marked  in  Prosper's 
Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian.  Ambrose,  who  has  occasion  to  exculpate 
himself,  only  condemns  the  death  of  Vallio,  a  faithful  scr\'ant  of  Gratian  (ii.  epist.  xxiv.  891. 
ed.  Benedict.). 

3  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariis  nisi  in  acie  occubuisse.  Sulp.  Sever,  in  Vit.  B, 
Martin,  c.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosius  bestows  reluctant,  and  therefore  weighty,  praise  on 
his  clemency.  Si  cui  ille,  pro  ceteris  sceleribus  suis,  jninus  cnidelis  fuisse  videtur  (Panegyr. 
Vet.  xii.  28.). 
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the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honour  should  invariably  regulate  the 
conduct  of  an  individual,  they  may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a 
sovereign,  by  the  sense  of  superior  duties  :  and  the  maxims  both  of 
justice  and  humanity,  must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal, 
if  an  innocent  people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment.  The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually 
possessed,  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire :  the  East  was 
exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success,  of  the  Gothic 
war;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital 
strength  of  the  republic  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive 
contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  North.  These  weighty  considerations  engaged  Theo- 
dosius  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the 
tyrant.  But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content  himself  with 
the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gra- 
tian was  confirmed  and  secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
the  Western  Illyricum ;  and  some  honourable  conditions  were  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the  memor>',  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased 
emperor.'  According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three 
Imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  the  people : 
nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that,  in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  re- 
conciliation, Theodosius  secretly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy 
and  revenge.^ 

The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers,  had  exposed  him 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  His  profound  veneration  for 
the  Christian  clergy  was  rewarded  by  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a 
powerful  order,  which  has  claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing honours,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.^  The  orthodox 
bishops  bewailed  his  death,  and  their  own  irreparable  loss ;  but  they 
were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  committed 
the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince,  whose  humble  faith, 
and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more 
vigorous  character.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame 
of  Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glor)'  of  Theodosius.  If  Con- 
stantine  had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
the  emulation  of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
Arian  heresy,  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  baptised  in  the  true 
faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he  was  born  of  a  Christian  family,  the 
maxims,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay 
the  ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger 
of  delay,  by  the  serious  illness  which  threatened  his  life,  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the 
field  against  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ♦ 
(a.d.  380.  Feb.  28)    from  Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessa- 

'  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  quas  non  abrogavit  hostis  (ii.  epist  xvii.  827.). 

"  Zos.  1.  iv.  251.  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspicions  ;  but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  the  friends  of  Theodosius  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

3  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian  an  high  and  respectable 
place  in  heaven   ii.  de  Obit.  Val.  Consol.  p.  1193.). 

*  Forthe  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  So:.  (1.  vii.  c.  4.),  Soc.(l.  v.  c.  6.), and  Tillemont  (Hist, 
des  Emp.  V.  728.). 
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lonica:'  and,  as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  he  dictated 
a  solemn  edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescribed  the 
religion  of  his  subjects.  "  It  '\%  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Iniperial 
"  style),  that  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency  and 
"  moderation,  should  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion  which  was 
"  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans ;  which  faithful  tradition  has 
"  preserved ;  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and 
"  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic  holiness.  Ac- 
"  cording  to  the  discipline  of  the  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
"Holy  Ghost;  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity,  We 
"  authorise  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to  assume  the  title  of 
"  Catholic  Christians ;  and  as,  we  judge,  that  all  others  are  extrava- 
"  gant  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamous  name  of  Heretics ; 
"  and  declare,  that  their  conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  re- 
"  spectable  appellation  of  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of 
"  Divine  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties,  which 
"  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think  proper  to 
"  inflict  upon  them."^  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of 
instruction,  rather  than  of  inquiry ;  but  as  the  emperor  always  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  visible  land-marks  of  orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so 
prudently  constituted,  his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by 
the  specious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds  of 
the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclination  to 
converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned  Eunomius,  who  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople.  But  the  dangerous 
interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers  of  the  Empress  Flaccilla,  who 
trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her  husband ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodo- 
sius  was  confirmed  by  a  theological  argument,  adapted  to  the  rudest 
capacity.  He  had  lately  bestowed,  on  his  eldest  son  Arcadius,  the 
name  and  honours  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on 
a  stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  A  bishop, 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  approached  the  throne,  and  after  saluting, 
with  due  reverence,  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  accosted  the  royal 
youth  with  the  same  familiar  tenderness,  which  he  might  have  used 
towards  a  plebeian  child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent  behaviour,  the 
monarch  gave  orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven 
from  his  presence.  But  while  the  guards  were  forcing  him  to  the 
door,  the  dexterous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  ex- 
claiming, with  a  loud  voice,  "  Such  is  the  treatment,  O  Emperor  ! 
"  which  the  King  of  Heaven  has  prepared  for  those  impious  men,  who 
"  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  equal 
"  majesty  of  his  di\'ine  Son."  Theodosius  immediately  embraced  the 
bishop  of  Iconium ;  and  never  forgot  the  important  lesson,  which  he 
had  received  from  this  dramatic  parable.^ 

'  AscolUis,  or  Acholius,  was  honoured  by  the  friendship,  and  the  praises,  of  Ambrose  ;  who 
styles  him,  miirus  fidei  atque  sanctitatis  (ii.  epist.  xv.  820.) ;  and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed 
and  diligence  in  niniiing  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  &c.  (epist.  xvi.  822.)  a  virtue  which  does 
not  appertain  either  to  a  luall,  or  a  bishop. 

"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  i.  leg.  2.  Godefroy,  vi.  5.  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest 
praises  of  Baroniivi,  auream  .sanctionem,  edictum  pium  et  salut.are. — Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

3  Soz.  I.  vii.  6.     Theodor.  1.  v.  c.  16.    Tillemont  is  displeased  (Mem.  Eccles.  vi.  627.)  with 
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Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arianism ;  and, 
in  a  long  inten-al  of  forty  years'  (A.D.  340 — 380),  the  faith  of  the 
princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  was 
rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiepis- 
copal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  polluted  with  so  much 
Christian  blood,  was  successively  filled  by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus. 
Their  diocese  enjoyed  a  free  importation  of  \-ice  and  error  from  every 
province  of  the  empire  j  the  eager  pursuit  of  religious  controversy 
afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who  describes, 
with  some  pleasantr}-,  the  effects  of  their  loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city," 
says  he, "  is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  profound 
"  theologians ;  and  preach  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  streets." "  The 
heretics,  of  various  denominations,  subsisted  in  peace  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  \  who  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries ;  while  they  abused,  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  follow- 
ers of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  partial  reigns  of  Constantius 
and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  Homoousians  was  deprived 
of  the  public  and  private  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, in  pathetic  language,  that  the  scattered  flock  was  left  without 
a  shepherd  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious 
wolves.3  But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived  strength 
and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  their  first  moments  of  imper- 
fect freedom,  \\'hich  they  acquired  by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an  epis- 
copal pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,*  were  distinguished  above  all  their  contemporaries,^  by  the 
rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piet)-.  These 
orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  and  by  the 
public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by 
the  ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with  equal 
ardour,  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athen:^ ;  they  had  re- 
tired, with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  sohtude  in  the  deserts  of  Pontus ; 
and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally  ex- 
tinguished in  the  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the 
exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Cassarea,  discovered  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of 
his  character ;  and  the  first  favour  which  he  condescended  to  bestow 

the  terms  of  "nistic  bishop,"  "obscure  city."    Yet    I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  both 
Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the  Roman  empire. 

'  Soz.  1.  vii.  c  5.  Socr.  L  v.  c  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  The  account  of  forty  years  mu^t 
be  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion  of  Eusebius  ;  who  wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of 
Nicomedia  for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

^  Jortin  on  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  71.     Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  33.  affords  indeed  some  similar  ideas. 

3  Greg.  Xaz.  Orat.  32.  and  account  of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  iSoo  iambics. 
Vet  every  physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  hat 
cured. 

■*  I  confess  mjrself  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  Lives  of  Greg.  Nazianzen,  posed,  with 
very  different  ^^ews,  by  TUlemont  iMem.  Eccles.  Lx.  305,  692.;,  and  Le  Clerc  (Biblio.  Univ. 
xviii.  p.  I— 128.). 

5  Unless  Greg.  Nazianzen  mistook  30  years  in  his  own  age,  he  was  bom,  as  well  as  his 
friend  Basil,  about  the  year  329.  The  preposterous  chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  graciously 
received  ;  because  it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gregory's  father  begetting  children  after  he  be 
came  a  bishop  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  ix.  693.). 
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on  his  friend  was  received,  and  perhaps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel 
insult.'  Instead  of  employing  the  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some 
useful  and  conspicuous  station,  the  haughty  prelate  selected,  among 
the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,  the  wretched  village 
of  Sasima,^  without  water,  without  verdure,  without  society,  situate  at 
the  junction  of  three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  incessant 
passage  of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners.  Gregory  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile :  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Sasima;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consummated  his 
spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He  afterwards  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  government  of  his  native  church  of  Nazian- 
zus,3  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop  above  five-and-forty  years. 
But  as  he  was  still  conscious,  that  he  deserved  another  audience,  and 
another  theatre,  he  accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  honour- 
able invitation,  which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  orthodox  party 
of  Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  (a.d.  378.  Nov.)  in  the  capital, 
Gregory  was  entertained  in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kins- 
man ;  the  most  spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship;  and  the  name  of  Anas^asza.WciS  chosen,  to  express  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  private  conventicle  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  magnificent  church ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  succeed- 
ing age  was  prepared  to  believe  the  miracles  and  visions,  which 
attested  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  protection,  of  the  Mother  of  God.* 
The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  triumphs 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced 
all  the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes  of  a  missionary.^  The  Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had 
preached  three  distinct  and  equal  Deities ;  and  the  devout  populace 
was  excited  to  suppress,  by  violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular  assem- 
blies of  the  Athanasian  heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
there  issued  a  motley  crowd  "  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited 

'  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  own  Life  contains  some  beautiful  lines  (ii.  8.),  which  burst  from 
the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of  injured  and   lost  friendship  : 

TToi/oi  Koivoi  Xoywv,      AiicTKiSaorTai  TravTa,  cppnrTai  -^fafxaiy 

OfioarTByoi  T£  Kai  truvciTTioi  /3jos,  Avpai  (pcpovai  tos  TraXatas  tXtriSa^. 

Nous  £(S  f-V  afjitpOLV 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pathetic  complaint  to  her 
friend  Hermia  : 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared,     The  sister's  vows,  &c. 

Shakespeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  :  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language  ;  but  his  mother-tongue,  the  language  of  Nature,  is  the  same  in  Cappadocia  and  in 
Britain. 

*  This  unfavourable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  by  Greg.  Naz.  (ii.  de  Vit^  suA,  p.  7,  8.) 
Its  precise  situation,  49  miles,  from  Archilais,  and  32  from  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  144.  ed.  Wessel.). 

■*  The  name  of  Nazianzua  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  but  his  native  town,  under 
the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Dioca-sarea  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  ix.  692.),  is  meruioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  3,),  Ptolemy,  and  Hierocles  {Ilincr.ir.  Wessel.  p.  709.).  It  appears  to  have  been 
situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria. 

■*  Ducange,  Constant.  Christiana,  I.  iv.  141.  The  Otia  Svvapn  of  Soz.  (1.  vii.  c.  5.)  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary. 

5  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  ix.  432.)  diligently  collects,  cnl.trges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical 
and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory  himself. 
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"  their  claim  to  pity ;  of  monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or 
"  satyrs ;  and  of  women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."  The 
doors  of  the  Anastasia  were  broke  open ;  much  miscn.ct'  was  per- 
petrated, or  attempted,  with  <^ticks,  stones,  ana  firebrands ;  and  as  a 
man  lost  his  life  in  the  affray,  Gregor\^,  who  was  summoned  the  next 
morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction  of  supposing,  that 
he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of  Christ.  After  he  was  delivered  from 
the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his  infant  church  was  dis- 
graced and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  A  stranger,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Maximus,'  and  the  cloak  of  a  C>-nic  philospher,  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  confidence  of  Gregot}' ;  deceived  and  abused  his 
favourable  opinion ;  and  forming  a  secret  connection  with  some 
bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant 
his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople.  These  mortifica* 
tions  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  missionar)'  to  regret  his 
obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the  daily  in- 
crease of  his  fame  and  his  congregation ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  observing,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired 
from  his  sermons,  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,* 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and 
practice.^ 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  jo\-ful  con- 
fidence by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  and  they  impatiently 
waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  were  speedily 
accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  made  (A.D.  380.  Nov.  26)  his  public  entr>-  into 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  next  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  summoned  Damophilus  to  his  presence ;  and  offered  that 
Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or 
of  instantly  resigning,  to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the 
churches  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a 
Catholic  saint  would  have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without 
hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile;*  and  his  removal  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  Arians 
might  complain,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  an  inconsider- 
able congregation  of  sectaries  should  usurp  the  hundred  churches, 
which  they  were  insufficient  to  fill :  whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
people  was  cruelly  excluded  from  ever\-  place  of  religious  worship. 
Theodosius  was  still  inexorable  :  but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the 
Catholic  cause,  were  only  ^•isibIe  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  re- 
inforced those  heavenly  legions,  with  the  more  effectual  aid  of  temporal 

'  He  pronounced  an  oration  (i.  Orat.  xxiii.  409.)  in  his  praise  ;  but  after  their  quarrel,  die 

name  of  Maximus  was  changed  into  that  of  Heron  (Jcrom,  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Ecdes.  p. 
301.  .     I  touch  slightly  on  these  obscure  and  personal  s^aabbles. 

^  Under  the  miSest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Greg.  (ii.  carmen  ix.  78.]  describes  his  own  riiccess 
with  some  human  complacency,  ^'et  it  sliould  seem,  from  his  familiar  converw.tion  with  his 
auditor  Sl  Jerom  ;i.  Epist.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  14.},  that  the  preacher  understood  the  true  value 
of  popular  applause. 

^  Lachr>'m3e  auditorum  laudcs  tiise  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious  ad\-ice  of  St.  Jerom. 

*  Socr.  1.  V.  c.  7.)  and  Soz.  (1.  vii.  c.  5.}  relate  the  evangelical  words  and  actions  of  Damo- 
philus without  a  word  of  approbation.  He  considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
iesist  the  powerful  :  but  it  was  easy,  and  would  hav»  been  profitcb'r,  to  siihnit. 
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and  carnal  weapons  :  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Imperial  guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was 
susceptible  of  pride,  he  must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfaction,  when 
the  emperor  conducted  him  through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph ; 
and,  with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archiepiscopal 
throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the 
imperfections  of  human  virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifying 
consideration,  that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was  that  of  a  wolf,  rather 
than  of  a  shepherd :  that  the  glittering  arms,  which  surrounded  his 
person,  were  necessary  for  his  safety ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object 
of  the  imprecations  of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the  strep/.s,  the  windows, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  he  heard  the  tumultuoas  voice  of  rage, 
grief,  astonishment,  and  despair;  and  Gregory  iP'Ay  confesses,  that 
on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installation,  the  capital  of  the  East  wore 
the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Bar- 
barian conqueror.'  About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  declared 
his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of  his  dominions,  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or 
at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  His  lieutenant 
Sapor  was  (a.D.  381.  Jan.  10)  armed  Avith  the  ample  powers  of  a 
general  law,  a  special  commi'ssion,  and  a  military  force  ;"  and  this 
ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  much  discretion  and 
vigour,  that  the  religion  of  the  emperor  was  established,  without 
tumult,  or  bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  writings 
of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,^  would  perhaps  con- 
tain the  lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted  the  church 
under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodosius ;  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
holy  confessors,  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  disinterested  reader.  Yet 
there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was, 
in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance ;  and  that,  in  their 
adversity,  the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness,  than  had  been 
exerted  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and 
Valens.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  appear 
to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  common  principles  of  nature  and 
religion  :  but  a  very  material  circumstance  may  be  discovered,  which 
tended  to  distinguish  the  degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both 
parties,  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and  as  we  are  always  prone 
to  impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it  would  be 
deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate,  than  to  circum- 
scribe, the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  disciple  of 
Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  confidence,  that  he  had  entitled  him- 

'  Greg.  Naz.  ii.  de  VitA  suft,  p.  21.  For  the  sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
records  a  stupendous  prodigy.  In  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  morning  ;  but  the 
run  broke  forth,  when  the  procession  entered  the  church. 

^  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodor.  alone  (1.  v.  c.  2.)  has  mentioned  this  import- 
ant commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  728.)  judiciously  removes  from 
the  reign  of  Gratian  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

3  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (1.  ix.  c.  19.)  the  expulsion  of  Damo- 
philus.     The  Eunomian  historian  has  been  cat  efuUy  stramed  through  an  orthodox  sieve. 
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'  self  to  the  divine  favour :  while  the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been 
tormented  by  the  secret  apprehension,  that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of 
an  unpardonable  offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious 
honours,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The  opinions 
of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind ;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by  the 
merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better  adapted  to  become 
popular  and  successful  in  a  believing  age. 

The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  orthodox  clerg\-,  induced  the  emperor  to  convene  (A.D.  381. 
May),  at  Constantinople,  a  s}'nod  of  150  bishops,  who  proceeded,  with- 
out much  difficulty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theological  system  which 
had  been  established  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes 
of  the  fourth  century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God :  and  the  various  opinions,  which  were  embraced  con- 
cerning the  Second,  were  extended  and  transferred,  by  a  natural 
analogy,  to  the  Third,  person  of  the  Trinity.'  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it 
^vas  thought,  necessar}-,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of  Arianism,  to 
explain  the  ambiguous  language  of  some  respectable  doctors ;  to  con- 
firm the  faith  of  the  Catholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  in- 
consistent sect  of  Macedonians;  who  freely  admitted  that  the  Son 
was  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous 
sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratifj'  the  equal  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been  received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all 
the  churches  of  the  Christian  world;  and  their  grateful  reverence  has 
assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius,  the  second  rank  among  the 
general  councils.''  Their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspira- 
tion ;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much  weight  to 
the  personal  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an  age, 
when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously  degenerated  from  the  model 
of  apostolical  purity,  the  most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the 
most  eager  to  frequent,  and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assemblies.  The 
conflict  and  fermentation  of  so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  bishops :  and  their  ruUng  passions  were 
the  love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many  of  the  same  prelates 
who  now  applauded  the  orthodox  piety  of  Theodosius,  had  repeatedly 
changed,  with  prudent  flexibility, .  their  creeds  and  opinions ;  and  in 
the  various  revolutions  of  the  church  and  state,  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign  was  the  rule  of  their  obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor 
suspended  his  prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly 
impelled,  by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and  re- 
sentment. The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  presented  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  termin- 

"  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  curious  extract  (Biblio.  Univ.  xWii.  91.}  of  the  theological  sermons 
which  Gregory  Nazianzen  pronounced  at  Constantinople  against  the  Arians,  Eunomians, 
Macedonians,  &c.  He  tells  the  Macedonians,  who  deified  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  mi^ht  as  well  be  styled  Triiheists,  as  Ditheists.  Gregorj-  himself 
was  almost  a  Tritheist ;  and  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 

'  The  first  general  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the  Vatican :  but  the  popes 
had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  perplexes,  and  almost  staggers,  the  humble  Tillem-iHit 
(Mem.  Eccles.  ix.  499). 
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Al'n,;  ihc  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering  his  aged  rival,  Pauhnus, 
5;e.i':cably  to  end  his  days  in  the  episcopal  chair.  The  faith  and 
virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblemished.  But  his  cause  was  supported 
by  the  Western  churches  :  and  the  bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to 
perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of  discord,  by  the  hasty  ordination  of  a  per- 
jured candidate,'  rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignity  of  the 
East,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedings  forced  the  gravest 
members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede  ;  and  the  clamorous 
majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  could  be  com- 
pared only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flocjc  of 
geese.^ 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that  so  unfavourable  a  picture  of 
ecclesiastical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial  hand  of  some 
obstinate  heretic,  or  some  mahcious  infidel.  But  the  name  of  the 
sincere  historian  who  has  conveyed  (a.d.  381)  this  instructive  lesson 
to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence  the  impotent  murmurs  of 
superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent 
bishops  of  the  age ;  a  saint  and  a  doctor  of  the  church ;  the  scourge  of 
Arianism,  and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  which,  after  the  death  of  Me- 
Jetius,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  president :  in  a  word — Gregory 
Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh  and  ungenerous  treatment  which  he 
experienced,^  instead  of  derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  evidence, 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  synod.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pre- 
tensions which  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But  Gregory  soon 
became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The  bishops  of  the  East,  his 
strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his  moderation  in  the  afifairs  of  An- 
tioch, abandoned  him,  without  support,  to  the  adverse  faction  of  the 
Egyptians ;  who  disputed  the  validity  of  his  election,  and  rigorously 
asserted  the  obsolete  canon,  that  prohibited  the  licentious  practice  of 
episcopal  translations.  The  pride,  or  the  humility,  of  Gregory  prompted 
him  to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to  ambition 
and  avarice ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without  some  mixture  of  in- 
dignation, to  renounce  the  government  of  a  church,  which  had  been 
restored,  and  almost  created,  by  his  labours.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by  the  emperor,  with  more  readiness  than 
lie  seems  to  have  expected.  At  the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled  by  the 
•senator  Nectarius;  and  the  new  archbishop,  accidentally  recommended 

'  Before  :\\z  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  among  whom 
was  Flav.ar,  J^ad  abjured,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  (Soz.  1.  vii.  c.  3.  11. 
'Socr.  1.  V.  c.  5.1.  Tillemont  tliinksit  his  duty  to  disbeheve  the  story  ;  but  he  owns  that  there 
.are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Flavian,  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of 
Chrysostom,  and  the  character  of  a  s.aint  (Mem.  Kccl<:s.  x.  541.). 

-  Greg.  Naz.  de  Vitil  suS.,  ii.  25.).  His  general  and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and 
their  assemblies,  may  be  seen  in  verse  and  prose  (i.  orat.  i.  33.  epist.  Iv.  814.  ii.  carmen  x.  81.). 
Such  passages  are  faintly  marked  by  Tillemont,  and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 

3  Greg.  ii.  de  VitA  sud,  zS.  Orations  14.  27.  32.  were  pronounced  in  the  several  stage.', 
.of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last  (i.  528.),  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men 
anil  angels,  the  city  and  the  emperor,  the  East  and  the  West,  &c.  is  pathetic,  and  almost 
iublime. 
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by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  aspect,  was  obliged  to  delay  ihe 
ceremony  of  his  consecration,  till  he  had  previously  dispatched  the 
rites  of  his  baptism.'  After  this  remarkable  experience  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  princes  and  prelates,  Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his 
obscure  solitude  of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  about  eight  years,  in  the  exercises  of  poetrj'  and  devotion. 
The  title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name ;  but  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,-  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  reflect  a  more  pleasing 
lustre  on  the  mcmor)-  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  suppressed  the  insolent  reign 
of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged  the  injuries  which 
the  Catholics  sustained  from  the  zeal  of  Constantius  and  V'alens.  The 
orthodox  emperor  considered  ever)'  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the 
supreme  powers  of  heaven,  and  of  earth  ;  and  each  of  those  powers 
might  exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  ascertained 
the  true  standard  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  wbo  governed  the 
conscience  of  Theodosius,  suggested  the  most  effectual  methods  ot 
persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years  (A.D.  380 — 394},  he  promul- 
gated at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  heretics  ;  ^  more  espe- 
cially against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  to 
deprive  them  of  ever)-  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly  enacted,  that  if  any 
laws,  or  rescripts,  should  be  alleged  in  their  favour,  the  judges  should 
consider  them  as  the  illegal  productions  either  of  fraud,  or  forger)'. 
The  penal  statutes  were  directed  against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies, 
and  the  persons,  of  the  heretics  ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legislator 
were  expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation,  and  invective.  I.  The 
heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred  titles  of  Bishops,  or  Pres- 
b)ters,  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  privileges  and  emoluments  so 
liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clerg)-,  but  they  were  exposed  to  the 
hea\-)'  penalties  of  exile  and  confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach 
the  doctrine,  or  to  practise  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  (above  ;^4oo)  was  imposed  on  every  person  who 
should  dare  to  confer,  or  receive,  or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination  : 
and  it  was  reasonably  expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be 
extinguished,  their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ignorance 
and  hunger,  to  return  within  th-?  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  II.  The 
rigorous  prohibition  of  Conventicles  was  carefully  extended  to  ever)- 
possible  circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics  could  assemble  with  the 
intention  of  worshipping  God  and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret, 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed 
by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  building,  or  ground,  which  had 
been  used  for  that  illegal  purpose,  v>as  forfeited  to  the  Imperial  domain. 

'  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen  1.  vii.  c.  8. '  ;  but  Tillemon 
observes  iMem.  Eccles.  ix.  719.^  Aprte  tout,  ce  narre  de  Sozomene  est  si  honteaiuc  pour  tous 
ceux  qu'U  y  niele,  et  sourtout  pour  Theodose,  qu'il  vaut  mieux  travailler  i  le  detruire,  qu'4  le 
soutenir ;  an  admirable  canon  of  critici.sm  ! 

I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural  temper,  when  it  was  not 
hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  religious  zeal.  From  his  retirement  he  exhorts  Nectarius  to  prose- 
cute the  heretics  of  Constantinople. 

■'  l>.eod.  Code,  I.  y\\.  tit.  v.  l.;;.  6.  .-Jso  Codefroy.  and  his  geo^'al  summary,  or  P,tmii- 
clon.  vi.  ]<-« 
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III.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  error  of  the  heretics  could  proceed  only 
from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their  minds  ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was 
a  fit  object  of  censure  and  punishment.  The  anathemas  of  the  church 
were  fortified  by  a  sort  of  civil  excmmunication,  which  separated 
them  from  their  fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and 
this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to  justify,  or  at  least 
to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The  sectaries  were  gra- 
dually disqualified  for  the  possession  of  honourable,  or  lucrative,  em- 
ployments ;  and  Theodosius  was  satisfied  with  his  own  justice,  when 
he  decreed,  that  as  the  Eunomians  distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son 
from  that  of  the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their  wills, 
or  of  receiving  any  advantage  from  testamentary  donations.  The 
guilt  of  the  Manichaean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude,  that 
it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender  ;  and  the  same 
capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Audians,  or  Quartodecimans^ 
who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious  crime,  of  celebrating,  on 
an  improper  day,  the  festival  of  Easter.  Every  Roman  might  exercise 
the  right  of  public  accusation  ;  but  the  office  of  Inquisitors  of  the 
Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly  abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the 
reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  the  execution  of  his 
penal  edicts  was  seldom  enforced ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  ap- 
peared less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or  terrify,  his  refrac- 
tory subjects. — Sozovieii,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius,  whose 
justice  and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints  ;  but  the  practice 
of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  (A.D.  385)  reserved  for  his  rival  and 
colleague  Maximus,  the  first,  among  the  Christian  princes,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  his  Christian  subjects,  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  cause  of  the  Priscillianists,^  a  recent  sect  of  heretics, 
who  disturbed  the  provinces  of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from 
the  synod  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  Imperial  consistory  of  Treves  ;  and  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  seven  persons  were  tortured, 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  first  of  these  was  Priscillian  ^  himself, 
bishop  of  Avila,*  in  Spain  ;  who  adorned  the  advantages  of  birth  and 
fortune,  by  the  accomplishments  of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two 
presbyters,  and  two  deacons,  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his 
death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom  ;  and  the  number 
of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the  execution  of  Latronian,  a 
poet,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  ancients  ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble 

'  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  thus  pertinaciously  opposed  the  Roman  church  and 
Nicene  Synod,  which  had  fixed%asX.^x  to  a  Sunday.  Bingham's  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  ii.  309. 
fol.  ed. 

-  Sacred  Hist,  of  Sulpic.  Sever.  (1.  ii.  437.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat  1647.),  a  correct  and  original 
writer.  Lardner  (Credibil.  &c.  part  ii.  ix.  256.)  has  laboured  this  article,  with  pure  learn- 
ing, good  sense,  and  moderation.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  viii.  491.)  has  raked  together  all 
the  dirt  of  the  fathers  ;  an  useful  scavenger ! 

3  Sever.  Sulpic.  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity.  Faelix  profecto,  si  non 
pravo  studio  corrumpisset  optimum  ingenium :  prorsus  multa  in  eo  animi  et  corporis  bona  cer- 
neres  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  439.).  Even  Jcrom  (i.  in  Script.  Eccles.  p.  302.)  speaks  with  temper 
of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

'•  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a  ycir  (Busching's  Geog.  iL 
30S.),  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  produce  the  author  of  a  new  heresy. 
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matron  of  Bourdeaux,  the  widow  of  the  orator  Delphidius.'  Two 
bishops,  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  PriscilHan,  were  con- 
demned to  a  distant  and  dreary  exile  ; ""  and  some  indulgence  was 
shown  to  the  meaner  criminals,  who  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early 
repentance.  If  any  credit  could  be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by 
fear  or  pain,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  offspring  of  malice  and  credulity, 
the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be  found  to  include  the  various 
abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewdness.^  An  accurate,  or 
rather  a  candid,  enquiry,  will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscillianists  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness,  but  by  the 
austerity  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  condemned  the  use  of  th 
marriage-bed  ;  and  the  peace  of  families  was  often  disturbed  by  indis- 
creet separations.  They  enjoined,  or  recommended,  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  animal  food  ;  and  their  continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils, 
inculcated  a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  dev^otion.  The  speculative 
tenets  of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits  of  the  West.  The 
obscure  disciples  of  Priscillian  suffered,  languished,  and  gradually  dis- 
appeared :  his  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  but  his 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vehement  controversy  ;  while  some 
arraigned,  and  others  applauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsistency  of  the  most 
illustrious  saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan  {Ambros.  ii.  epist.  xxiv. 
891.)  and  Martin  of  Tours  ;■*  who,  on  this  occasion,  asserted  the  cause 
of  toleration.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  executed  at 
Treves  ;  they  refused  to  hold  communion  with  their  episcopal  murder- 
ers ;  and  if  Martin  deviated  from  that  generous  resolution,  his  motives 
were  laudable,  and  his  repentance  was  exemplary.  The  bishops  of 
Tours  and  Milan  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  heretics  ;  but  they  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody- 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feelings  of  nature 
resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  theology.  The  humanity  of  Ambrose 
and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Priscillian  and  his  adherents.  The  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical ministers  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  respective 
provinces.  The  secular  judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal,  and 
to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselves,  by  exercising  the 
function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution.     The  cruelty  of  Itha- 

'  Exprobabatur  mulieri  viduse  nimia  religio,  et  diligentius  culta  divinitas  (Pacat.  in  Paneg. 
Vet.  xii.  iq.).     Such  was  the  idea  of  a  humane,  though  ignorant,  polytheist. 

"'  One  of  them  was  sent  in  Syllinam  insulam  quae  ultra  Britanniam  est.  What  must  have 
been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly  (Cambden's  Britannia,  ii.  1319)  ^ 

3  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  AugusUn,  Pope  Leo,  &c.  which  Tilletnont  swallows  like  a 
child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may  suggest  some  candid  suspicions  in  favour  of  the 
older  Gnostics. 

*  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  Severus  uses  some  caution  ; 
but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the  Dialogues  (iii.  15.).  Martin  was  reproved,  how- 
ever, by  his  own  conscience,  and  by  an  angel ;  nor  could  he  ajfterwards  perform  miracles  with 
so  much  ease. 
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:ius,'  who  beheld  the  tortures,  and  solicited  the  death,  of  the  heretics, 
provoked  the  just  indignation  of  mankind  ;  and  the  vices  of  that 
profligate  bishop  were  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  his  zeal  was  instigated 
by  the  sordid  motives  of  interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the 
rude  attempts  of  persecution  have  h?cx\  refined  and  methodized  in  the 
holy  office,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  delivered  by  the 
priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate  to  the  executioner ; 
and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church,  which  declares  the  spiritual 
guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the  mild  language  of  pity  and 
intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  (A.D.  374 — 397)  illustrated  the  reign 
of  Theodosius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  talents  of 
an  eloquent  preacher ;  the  reputation  of  miraculous  gifts,  added  weight 
and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of  Tours ; '  but  the  palm 
of  episcopal  vigour  and  ability  was  justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Am- 
brose.3  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans;  his 
father  had  exercised  the  important  office  of  Praetorian  pra^fect  of 
Gaul ;  and  the  son,  after  passing  through  the  studies  of  a  liberal 
education,  attained,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil  honours,  the 
station  of  consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the  Imperial 
residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  before  he  had 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise,  and 
to  that  of  the  world,  was  suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor  to  an 
archbishop.  Without  the  least  mixture,  as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue, 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
episcopal  title ;  the  concord  and  perseverance  of  their  acclamations 
were  ascribed  to  a  pra;ternatural  impulse ;  and  the  reluctant  magis- 
trate was  compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual  office,  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared  by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former  life.  But 
the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exercise,  with  zeal 
and  prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and,  while 
he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and  splendid  trappings  of  temporal 
greatness,  he  condescended,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the 
conscience  of  the  emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father;  and  the  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity,  was  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  prince.  After  his  tragic  death,  at  a  time  when  the 
empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety,  and  for  that  of  her  son 
Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan  was  dispatched  on  two  different 
embassies,  to  the  court  of  Treves.  He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness 
and  dexterity,  the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political  characters  ;  and 
perhaps  contributed,  by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check  the  am- 
bition of  Maximus,  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.''    Ambrose  had 

'  The  Catholic  presbyter  (Snip.  Sever.  1.  ii.  448.),  .-ind  the  pagan  Orator  (Pacat.  in  Paneg. 
Vet.  xii.  29.),  reprobate,  with  equal  indignation,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Ithacius. 

'■'  The  Life  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  miracles,  contain  facts  adapted 
to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alli- 
ance between  good  t->ste  and  good  sense,  that  I  am  alwaj^s  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

^  'I'he  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon  Paulinns  (Append,  nd  ed. 
Oenediet.  p.  i — xv.),  has  the  merit  of  ori<jinal  evidence.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Kccles.  x.  78.,', 
.-ind  the  IJenedictlnc  editors  (p.  xxxl — Ixiit.l,  have  laboured  with  their  usual  diligence. 

*  Ambrose  himself  (iii.  epist.  xxiv.  388.)  gives  the  emperor  a  very  spirited  account  of  his 
CWB  embassy. 
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devoted  his  life,  and  his  abiUties,  to  the  sen  ice  of  the  church.  WcaUh 
was  the  object  of  his  contempt ;  he  had  renounced  his  private  patri- 
mony ;  and  he  sold,  without  hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate,  for  the 
redemption  of  captives.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  attachea 
to  their  archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the  esteem,  without  soliciting 
the  favour,  or  apprehending  the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sovereigns. 

The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperor,  naturally 
devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit,  but 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune  of  pro- 
fessing the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  her  son.  Justina  was  persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor 
might  claim,  in  his  own  dominions,  the  public  exercise  of  his  religion ; 
and  she  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
concession,  that  he  should  resign  the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in 
the  city  or  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was 
governed  by  very  different  principles.'  The  palaces  of  the  earth 
might  indeed  belong  to  Caesar;  but  the  churches  were  the  houses  of 
God;  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he  himself,  as  the  lawful 
successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the  only  minister  of  God.  The  privi- 
leges of  Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to 
the  true  believers ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied,  that  his 
own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy. 
The  archbishop,  who  refused  to  hold  any  conference,  or  negociation, 
with  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest  firmness,  his 
resolution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  to  yield  to  the  impious  sac- 
rilege ;  and  Justina,  who  resented  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence 
and  rebellion,  hastily  determined  to  exert  the  Imperial  prerogative  of 
her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform  her  public  devotions  on  the  ap- 
proaching festival  of  Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  council.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  respect  of  a  faithful 
subject,  but  he  was  followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumerable 
people :  they  pressed,  with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  !\iilan,  humbly  re- 
quested that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to  protect  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  But  the 
promises  which  Ambrose  received  and  communicated,  were  soon 
violated  by  a  perfidious  court;  and,  during  six  (a.d.  385.  April  3 — 10) 
of  the  most  solemn  days,  which  Christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was  agitated  by  the  irregular  convulsions 
of  tumult  and  fanaticism.  The  officers  of  the  household  were  directed 
to  prepare,  first,  the  Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new,  Basilica,  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  the  emperor,  and  his  mother.  The  splendid 
canopy  and  hangings  of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  custoniary 
manner;  but  it  was  found  necessary'  to  defend  them,  by  a  strong 
guard,  from  the  insults  of  the  populace.  The  Arian  ecclesiastics,  who 
ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  were  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  their  lives :  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit  and 

'  HU  own  representation  of  his  principles  and  conduct  (ii.  episL  zx,  xxi,  xxiL)  is  one  of  the 
curious  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  contains  two  letters  to  his  siilcr  ii.u'ccl- 
Una,  with  a  petition  to  ValcntinLin,  and  the  sermon  tie  BoiilicU  mom  tradchJu, 
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reputation  of  rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  multitude. 

But  while  he  laboured  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal,  the  pa- 
thetic vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inllamed  the  angry  and 
seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milun.  The  characters  of  Eve,  of 
the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias,  were  indecently  applied  to 
the  mother  of  the  emperor ;  and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the 
Arians,  was  compared  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Chris- 
tianity had  endured  under  the  i-eign  of  Paganism.  The  measures  of 
the  court  served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  A  fine  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  corporate  body  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  :  an  order  was  signified,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers,  and  inferior  servants,  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders,  they 
should  strictly  confine  themselves  to  their  houses  :  and  the  ministers 
qf  Valentinian  imprudently  confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  archbishop. 
He  was  again  solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  a  timely 
compliance  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose 
was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  which  might, 
however,  be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.  "  His 
"  life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  would 
"  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or  degrade  the  dignity  of  the 
"  episcopal  character.  In  such  a  cause,  he  was  prepared  to  suffer 
"  whatever  the  malice  of  the  daemon  could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished 
"  to  die  in  the  presence  of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  altar ;  he  had  not  contributed  to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of 
"  God  alone  to  appease,  the  rage  of  the  people :  he  deprecated  the 
"  scenes  of  blood  and  confusion,  which  were  likely  to  ensue ;  and  it 
"  was  his  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the  ruin 
"  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  the  desolation  of  all  Italy." '  The 
obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the  empire  of  her 
son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and  people  of  Milan,  she  could 
have  depended  on  the  active  obedience  of  the  troops  of  the  palace. 
A  large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to  occupy  the  Basilica,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  dispute  :  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian 
principles,  and  barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mercenaries,  that 
they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the  most 
sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the  sacred  threshold, 
by  the  archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a  father  and  a  master, 
Whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of  God,  that  they  had  implored 
the  hospitable  protection  of  the  republic  ?  The  suspense  of  the  Bar- 
barians allowed  some  hours  for  a  more  effectual  ncgociation ;  and  the 
empress  was  persuaded,  by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to 
leave  the  Catholics  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan ;  and 
to  dissemble,  till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  revenge, 

'  Retz  Imd  a  similar  message  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  he  would  appease  the  tumult 
of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  &c.  A  quoi  j'ajoutai  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  vous 
imagincr  de  respect,  dedoulcur,  de  regret,  et  de  soumission,  &c.  (Mcmoires,  i.  140.)  Certainly 
I  do  not  compare  either  the  causes  or  the  men;  yet  the  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  {p. 
84.)  of  imitating  St.  Ambrose. 
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The  mother  of  Valentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of  Am- 
brose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation,  that  his 
own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Valentinian,  still  (A.D.  386)  condemned  the  Arian  heresy,  and  seemed 
to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  By  the  influence  of  Justin, 
an  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated  in  all  the  provinces  which  were 
subject  to  the  court  of  Milan  ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
granted  to  those  who  professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and  the  emperor 
declared,  that  all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary 
constitution,  should  be  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the  public 
peace.'  The  character  and  language  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  may 
justify  the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence,  to  the  Arian  ministers ;  who 
watched  the  opportunity  of  surprising  him  in  some  act  of  disobedience 
to  a  law,  which  he  strangely  represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny. 
A  sentence  of  easy  and  honourable  banishment  was  pronounced,  which 
enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay ;  whilst  it  per- 
mitted him  to  choose  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  the  number  of  his 
companions.  But  the  authority  of  the  saints,  who  have  preached  and 
practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loyalty,  appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less 
moment  than  the  extreme  and  pressing  danger  of  the  church-  He 
boldly  refused  to  obey ;  and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  his  faithful  people.-  They  guarded  by  turns  the  person  of 
their  archbishop ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace 
were  strongly  secured ;  and  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had  formed  the 
blockade,  were  unwiUing  to  risk  the  attack,  of  that  impregnable  fortress. 
The  numerous  poor,  who  had  been  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  .Am- 
brose, embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  signalizing  their  zeal  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  as  the  patience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he  prudently  intro- 
duced into  the  church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of  a  loud  and 
regular  psalmody.  While  he  maintained  this  arduous  contest,  he  was 
instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a  place  where  the  remains 
of  two  martyrs,  Ger\'asius  and  Protasius,^  had  been  deposited  above 
three  hundred  years.  Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the  church 
two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,'*  with  the  heads  separated  from  their 
bodies,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were  pre- 
sented, in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  and  every 
circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  admirably  adapted  to 

'  Sozomen  alone  ^.  vii.  c  13.)  throws  this  luminous  fact  into  a  dark  and  perplexed  nar- 
rative. 

^  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecclesii  mori  parata  cum  episcopo  suo  ....  Nos  adhuc  frigid!  ex- 
citabamur  tamen  civitate  attonit^  atque  turbati.     Aug.  Confess,  l.'ix.  c.  7. 

5  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  li.  7S.  498.  Many  churches  in  Italy,  Gaul,  &c.  were  dedicated 
to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of  whom  St,  Gervase  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  his 
companion. 

■*  Invenimus  mirae  magnitudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisca  xtas  ferebat.  iL  epist.  x.xii.  873.  The 
size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunately,  or  skilfully,  suited  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  human  statiwe  ;  which  has  prevailed  in  every  age  since  the  time  cf 
Homer. 

Grandiaque  effossis  niirabitur  ossa  sepulchrijfr 
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promote  tlie  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the  "martyrs,  their 
blood,  their  gannents,  were  supposed  to  contain  a  hcahng  power ;  and 
the  pntternatural  influence  was  communicated  to  the  most  distant  ob- 
jects, without  losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  extraordinary 
cure  of  a  blind  man,'  and  the  reluctant  confessions  of  several  dasmon- 
iacs,  appeared  to  justify  the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose ;  and  the 
truth  of  those  miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his  secretary 
Paulinus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin,  who,  at  that 
time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason  of  the  present 
age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of  Justina  and  her  Arian 
court ;  who  derided  the  theatrical  representations,  which  were  exhibited 
by  the  contrivance,  and  at  the  cxpence,  of  the  archbishop.^"  Their 
effect,  however,  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  rapid  and  irresistible ; 
and  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to  contend  with 
the  favourite  of  heaven.  The  powers  likewise  of  the  earth  interposed 
in  the  defence  of  Ambrose ;  the  disinterested  advice  of  Theodosius 
was  the  genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship ;  and  the  mask  of  re- 
ligious zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and  ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant 
of  Gaul.3 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
could  behave  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  three  amplecoun- 
tries,  which  now  constitute  the  three  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  But  the  aspiring  usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition  was  not 
dignified  by  the  love  of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces 
as  the  instruments  only  of  his  future  greatness,  and  his  success  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  wealth  which  he  ex- 
torted ■♦  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was 
employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable  army  of  Barbarians, 
collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  preparations ; 
and  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  govern- 
ment was  abhorred  and  despised  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  But  as 
Maximus  wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
he  received,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the  ambassador 
of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  aid  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  for  the  service  of  a  Pannonian  war.  The  penetration 
of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the  snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  pro- 
fessions of  friendship ;  ^  but  the  Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted,  or 
deceived,  by  the  liberal  favour  of  the  court  of  Treves  ;  .and  the  council 
of  Milan  obstinately  rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind 
confidence,  which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.     The 

'  Ambros.  ii.  epist.  xxii.  875.  August.  Confess.  1.  ix.  c.  7.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  xxii.c,  8.  P.iulin. 
in  Vitil  St.  Ambros.  c.  14.  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  4.  The  blind  man's  n.-ime  was  Scvcrus  ; 
he  touched  the  holy  garment,  recovered  his  sight,  and  Qevcted  the  rest  of  his  life  (at  least  25 
years)  to  the  service  of  the  church.  I  should  rcconunend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did 
not  prove  the  worship  of  relics,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 

^  I'aulin.  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5.  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  3. 

3  Tillemont,  l\Ieni.  Eccles.  x.  100.  750.  He  partially  allows  the  mediation  of  Theodosius  ; 
and  capriciously  rejects  th.at  of  Maximus,  though  it  is  attested  by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and 
'J'heodorct. 

••  The  modest  censure  of  Sulpic.  (Dialog,  iii.  15.)  inflicts  a  much  deeper  wound  than  the 
feeble  declamation  of  P.icatus  (xii.  25.). 

5  Ksto  tutior  ad%'ersus  hominem,  pads  involucro  tegentcm,  was  the  wise  caution  ci"  Anj- 
brosc  lii.  8<5i.),  after  his  return  from  his  iccond  cnibassv. 
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march  (a.d.  387.  Aug.)  of  the  auxiharies  was  guided  by  the  amb.i?- 
sador ;  and  they  were  admitted,  w  ithout  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of 
the  Alps.  But  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent  foot- 
steps, in  the  rear ;  and,  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligence  of 
his  motions,  the  gleam  of  armour,  and  the  dust  excited  by  the  troops 
of  cavalr}-,  first  announced  the  hostile  approach  of  a  stranger  to  the 
gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity,  Justina  and  her  son  might  accuse 
their  own  imprudence,  and  the  perfidious  arts  of  Maximus ;  but  they 
wanted  time,  and  force,  and  resolution,  to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and 
Germans,  either  in  the  field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  dis- 
affected city.  Flight  was  their  only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only  refuge  ; 
and  as  ^Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother  of 
Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  from  the  hands  of  the  same  assassin. 
Maximus  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  if  the  wise  archbishop  refused 
a  dangerous  and  criminal  connexion  with  the  usurper,  he  might  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  inculcating  from  the 
pulpit,  the  duty  of  resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resistance.'  The 
unfortunate  Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety;  but  she  distrusted  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications ;  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege ;  and 
she  resolved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theodosius,  whose 
power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the  countries  of  the  West.  A 
vessel  was  secretly  provided  to  transport  the  Imperial  family ;  they 
embarked  with  precipitation  in  one  of  the  obscure  harbours  of  \''enetia, 
or  Istria ;  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas; 
turned  the  extreme  promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  after  a  long, 
but  successful,  navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  All  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the  cause  of  a  prince, 
who,  by  his  abdication,  had  absolved  them  from  the  duty  of  allegiance ; 
and  if  the  little  city  of  ..-Emona,  on  the  verge  of  Italy,  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  stop  the  career  of  his  inglorious  victor}-,  Maximus  would 
have  obtained,  without  a  struggle,  the  sole  possession  of  the  Western 
empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix  their  residence  (a.d.  387.) 
at  Thessalonica  ;  but  these  reasons  did  not  proceed  from  contempt  or 
indifference,  as  he  speedily  made  a  visit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  part  of  his  court  and  senate.  After  the  first  tender  expres- 
sions of  friendship  and  sjTnpathy,  the  pious  emperor  of  the  East  gently 
admonished  Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  sometimes  punished 
in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ;  and  that  the  public  profession  of 
the  Xicene  faith  would  be  the  most  efficacious  step  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  her  son,  by  the  satisfaction  which  it  must  occasion  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
referred,  by  Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ;  and  the 
arguments  which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  honour  and  justice, 
had  acquired,  since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  considerable  degree  of 
additional  weiglu.  The  persecution  of  the  Imperial  family,  to  which 
Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebted  for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  recent  and  repeated  injuries.    Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could 

Baroniiis  (a.d.  387.  No.  63.]  app'.ies  to  this  t«|f^oo  of  public  distress  tome  of  the  peniten- 
-i  sermons  cf  the  archbishop. 
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restrain  the  boundless  ambition  of  Maximus  ;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous 
and  decisive  measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace, 
would  expose  the  eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  an  hostile  invasion. 
The  Barbarians,  who  had  passed  the  Danube,  had  lately  assumed  the 
character  of  soldiers  and  subjects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet 
untamed  ;  and  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  would  exercise  their 
valour,  and  diminish  their  numbers,  might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces 
from  an  intolerable  oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious  and 
solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  Theo- 
dosius  still  hesitated,  whether  he  should  draw  the  sword  in  a  contest, 
which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms  of  reconciliation ;  and  his 
magnanimous  character  was  not  disgraced  by  the  apprehensions  which 
he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  infant  sons,  and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted 
people.  In  this  moment  of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the  charms  of  the 
princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  brother 
Valentinian.'  The  heart  of  Theodosius  was  softened  by  the  tears  of 
beauty  ;  his  aftections  were  insensibly  engaged  by  the  graces  of  youth 
and  innocence  :  the  art  of  Justina  managed  and  directed  the  impulse 
of  passion ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance 
and  signal  of  the  civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who  consider  every 
amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
orthodox  emperor,  are  inclined,  on  this  occasion,  to  dispute  the  sus- 
picious evidence  of  the  historian  Zosimus.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall 
frankly  confess,  that  I  am  willing  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  world,  some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments 
of  domestic  life;  and,  amidst  the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  con- 
querors, I  can  distinguish,  with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armour  from  the  hands  of  love. 
The  alliance  of  the  Persian  king  was  secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties  ; 
the  martial  Barbarians  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  standard,  or  to 
respect  the  frontiers,  of  an  active  and  liberal  monarch  ;  and  the 
dominions  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  re- 
sounded with  the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  skil- 
ful disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  East  seemed  to  multiply  their  num- 
bers, and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus.  He  had  reason  to  fear, 
that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  intrepid 
Arbogastes,  would  direct  their  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  boldly  penetrate  through  the  Rhaetian  provinces  into  the  centre  of 
Gaul.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Greece  and 
Epirus,  with  an  apparent  design,  that  as  soon  as  the  passage  had  been 
opened  by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian,  and  his  mother,  should  land 
in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy  the  majestic 
seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  mean  while,  Theodosius  himself 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disciplined  army,  to  encounter 
his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after  the  siege  of  /Emona,  had  fixed  his  camp 

'  The  flight  of  Valentinian,  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  his  sister,  aje  related  by  Zos. 
(1.  iv.  263.).  Tillcmont  produces  some  weak  and  ambiguous  evidence  to  antedate  the  second 
marriage  of  Theodosius  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  740.),  and  consequently  to  refute  ccs  contes  da 
Zosime,  qui  scroient  trop  contraircs  d,  la  pietfi  de  Theodose. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siscia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  fortified 
by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  resistance,  and  suc- 
cessive resources,  of  the  t>Tant  Magnentius,  might  prepare  themselves 
for  the  labours  of  three  bloody  campaigns.  But  the  contest  with  his 
successor,  who,  like  him,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  West,  was 
easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two  months'  (a.d.  388.  June — August), 
and  within  the  space  of  200  miles.  The  superior  genius  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  East  might  prevail  over  the  feeble  Maximus ;  who  in  this 
important  crisis  showed  himself  destitute  of  miUtary  skill,  or  personal 
courage ;  but  the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the  advan- 
tage which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  cavalry.  The  Huns, 
the  Alani,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Goths  themselves,  were  formed 
into  squadrons  of  archers  ;  who  fought  on  horseback,  and  confounded 
the  steady  valour  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  by  the  rapid  motions  of 
a  Tartar  war.  After  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, they  spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the  waters  of  the  Save, 
swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  charged 
and  routed  the  troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground  on  the  opposite 
side.  Marcellinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  advanced  to  support  them 
with  the  select  cohorts,  which  were  considered  as  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  army.  The  action,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  night,  was  renewed  in  the  morning;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the 
surviving  remnant  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down  their 
arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without  suspending  his  march,  to 
receive  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  citizens  of  .<^mona,  Theodosius 
pressed  fonvards,  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  his 
rival,  who  fled  before  him  with  the  dihgence  of  fear.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Julian  Alps,  he  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into 
the  plain  of  Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  ;  and  Maximus,  who  found  himself  encompassed  on  all  sides,  had 
scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the  gates  could  not 
long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  and  the  despair,  the  dis- 
affection, the  indifference  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  hastened  the 
downfall  of  the  wretched  Maximus.  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne, 
rudely  stripped  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and 
the  purple  slippers ;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp  and 
presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from  Aquileia. 
The  behaviour  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to  insult,  and  he 
showed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive,  the  tjTant  of  the  West, 
who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy,  and  was  now  become  the 
object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sympathy  is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by 
the  misfortunes  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  proud 
cornpetitor,  now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing  very 
serious  and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor. 
But  the  feeble  emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was  checked  by  his  regard 
for  public  justice,  and  the  memory  of  Gratian ;  and  he  abandoned  the 
victim  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  scldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  Im- 
perial presence,  and  instantly  separated  his  head  from  his  body.    The 

'  Godefr^-y's  Chronol.  of  the  Laws  Cod.  Theodos.  i.  p.  cxix. 
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intelligence  of  liis  defeat  and  death  was  received  with  sincere  or  well- 
dissembled  joy  :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  title  of 
Augustus,  died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbo- 
gastes ;  and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theodosius  were  successfully  exe- 
cuted. When  he  had  thus  terminated  the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty 
and  bloodshed  than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the  winter 
months  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted 
provinces ;  and  early  in  the  spring  he  made,  after  the  example  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire.' 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may  praise  without 
difficulty,  and  without  reluctance;^  and  posterity  will  confess,  that  the 
character  of  Theodosius  ^  might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere  and 
ample  panegyric.  The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his 
arms,  rendered  his  administration  respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his 
subjects  and  of  his  enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  terhperate :  he  enjoyed,  without 
excess,  the  sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the  table  :  and  the  warmth 
of  his  amorous  passions  was  never  diverted  from  their  lawful  objects. 
The  proud  titles  of  Imperial  greatness  were  adorned  by  the  tender 
names  of  a  faithful  husband,  an  indulgent  father;  his  uncle  was 
raised,  by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second  parent : 
Theodosius  embraced,  as  his  own,  the  children  of  his  brother  and 
sister ;  and  the  expressions  of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most 
distant  and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  His  familiar 
friends  were  judiciously  selected  from  among  those  persons,  who,  in 
the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had  appeared  before  his  eyes 
without  a  mask :  the  consciousness  of  personal  and  superior  merit 
enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental  distinction  of  the  purple ;  and 
he  proved  by  his  conduct,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while 
he  most  gratefully  remembered  all  the  favours  and  services,  which  he 
had  received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversation,  was  adapted  to  the 
age,  the  rank,  or  the  character,  of 'his  subjects  whom  he  admitted  into 
his  society;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners  displayed  the  image  of 
his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous ;  every  art,  every  talent,  of  an  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent, 
nature,  was  rewarded  by  his  judicious  liberality ;  and,  except  the  here- 
tics, whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  diffusive  circle  of 
his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  b_y  the  limits  of  the  human 

'  Resides  the  hints  which  may  he  gathered  from  chronicles  and  ecclesiastical  historj',  Zos. 
(I.  iv.  259.),  Ores.  (1.  vii.  c.  35.),  and  I'acatus  (in  Paneg.  Vet.  xii.  30.),  supply  the  loose  and 
.'.cinty  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Ambrose  (ii.  cpist.  xl.  952.)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well 
known  events  of  a  magazine  surprised,  an  action  at  I'ctovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  nav.1l,  vic- 
tory, &c.  Auson.  (p.  256.  ed.  Toll.)  .ipplaiids  the  peculiar  merit,  and  pood  fortune,  of  Aquilcia- 

^  Quam  promjitum  laudarc  princilKni,  tam  tntum  siluisse  do  principe  (Pact,  in  Paneg.  Vet. 
xii.  2!).  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome  (  a.d. 
3158.).  He  was  afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  his  friend  Auionius  praises  him  a£  a  poet, 
second  only  to  Virgil.     Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  303. 

3  .Sec  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosiu.s,  by  the  younger  Victor;  the  strokes  are  distinct,  and 
the  colours  are  mi.xcd.  The  praise  of  Pacatus  is  too  vague:  and  Clandian  always  seems  afraid 
of  exalting  the  father  above  the  .sou. 
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race.  The  government  of  a  mighty  empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to 
occupy  the  time,  and  the  abilities,  of  a  mortal:  yet  the  diligent 
prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  reputation  of  profound 
learning,,  always  reserved  some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instruct- 
ive amusement  of  reading.  History,  which  enlarged  his  experience, 
was  his  favourite  study.  The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  long  period  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with  a  various  and  splendid  pic- 
ture of  human  life ;  and  it  has  been  particularly  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  perused  the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  ^larius,  or  of  Sylla,  he 
warmly  expressed  his  generous  detestation  of  those  enemies  of  hu- 
manity and  freedom.  His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was 
usefully  applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions ;  and  Theodosius  has 
deserved  the  singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues  always  seemed 
to  expand  with  his  fortune  :  the  season  of  his  prosperity  was  that  of 
his  moderation;  and  his  clemency  appeared  the  most  conspicuous 
after  the  danger  and  success  of  the  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards 
of  the  tyrant  had  been  massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory ;  and  a 
small  number  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminals  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law.  But  the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  atten- 
tive to  relieve  the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The  oppressed 
subjects  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed  themselves  happy  in 
the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were  astonished  to  receive  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  their  losses  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  conqueror 
supported  the  aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan  daughters,  of 
Maximus.'  A  character  thus  accomplished,  might  almost  excuse  the 
extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus;  that,  if  the  eldei 
Brutus  could  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stem  republican 
would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings ;  and  in- 
genuously confess,  that  such  a  monarch  was  the  most  faithful  guardian 
of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people. — Pacat.  in  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet.  xii.  20. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  must  have  dis- 
cerned two  essential  imperfections,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  abated 
his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  virtuous  mipd  of  Theodosius  was 
often  relaxed  by  indolence,*  and  it  was  sometimes  intlamed  by  passion.^ 
In  the  pursuit  of  an  unportant  object,  his  active  courage  was  capable 
of  the  most  vigorous  exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was  accom- 
plished, or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk  into  inglorious 
repose ;  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince  is  the  property  of  his 
people,  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  innocent,  but  trifling, 
pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court.  The  natural  disposition  of  Theodo- 
sius was  hasty  and  choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist, 
and  few  would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his  resentment,  the 

'  Ambros.  ii.  epist.  xl.  953.  Pacatus,  from  the  want  of  skill,  or  of  courage,  omits  this 
glorious  circumstance. 

Zos.  L  iv.  271.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an  air  of  candoiu-  and  truth.  He  ob- 
serves these  vicissitudes  of  sloth,  and  activity',  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Theodosius. 

3  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged,  and  e.xcused,  by  Victor.  Sed  habes  (says  Ambrusc, 
in  decent  and  inanly  language,  to  his  sovereign'  naturs  impetum,  quern  si  quis  lenire  velit. 
cuo  vertes  ad  misericordiam  _:  &i  quis  stimulet,  in  magis  exsuscitas,  ut  eum  revocare  viv  iMSsii 
(li.  epist.  h.  993.).  Theodosiiis  (Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  366,&c.]evboitshissontoirou>::ia'« 
his  anger. 
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humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  in- 
firmity, and  of  his  power.  It  was  the  constant  study  of  his  life  to 
suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate  sallies  of  passion ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  clemency.  But  the 
painful  virtue,  which  claims  the  merit  of  victory,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of  a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was 
polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty,  which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or 
Domitian.  Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  historian 
of  Theodosius  must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch,  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was  never  satis- 
fied with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  character,  and  conduct,  of 
tlieir  successive  sovereigns.  The  Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius 
deplored  the  loss  of  their  churches ;  and,  as  three  rival  bishops  dis- 
puted the  throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence  which  decided  their  preten- 
sions excited  the  murmurs  of  the  two  unsuccessful  congregations. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Gothic  war  (a.D,  387),  and  the  inevitable  ex- 
pence  that  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  constrained 
the  emperor  to  aggravate  the  weight  of  the  public  impositions ;  and 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  distress, 
were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe.  The 
auspicious  period  now  approached  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign ;  a 
festival  more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal  donative, 
than  to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary  offerings  had  been  long  since 
converted  into  an  extraordinary  and  oppressive  burthen.  The  edicts 
of  taxation  interrupted  the  repose  and  pleasures  of  Antioch ;  and  the 
tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd ;  who, 
in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respectful,  language,  sohcited  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  They  were  gradually  incensed  by  the  pride  of  their 
haughty  rulers,  who  treated  their  complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance ; 
their  satirical  wit  degenerated  into  sharp  and  angry  invectives  ;  and, 
from  the  subordinate  powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the 
people  insensibly  rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor 
himself  Their  fury  (Feb.  26),  provoked  by  a  feeble  opposition,  dis- 
charged itself  on  the  images  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  were  erected 
as  objects  of  public  verK^ration,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  the 
city.  The  statues  of  Theodosius,  of  his  father,  of  his  wife  Flaccilla, 
of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  insolently  thrown  down 
from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces,  or  dragged  with  contempt 
through  the  streets  :  and  the  indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  re- 
presentations of  Imperial  majesty,  sufficiently  declared  the  impious 
and  treasonable  wishes  of  the  populace.  The  tumult  was  almost  im- 
mediately suppressed  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers ;  and  An- 
tioch had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  her 
crime.'  According  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince dispatched  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction ;  while 
the  trembling  citizens  intrusted  the  confession  of  their  crime,  and  the 
assurance  of  their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of  Flavian  their  bishop,  and 

'  The  Christians  and  Pagans  agreed  in  believing,  that  the  sedition  of  Antioch  was  excited  by 
the  dajiiions.  A  gigantic  woman  (Soz.  1.  vii.  c.  23.)  paraded  the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her 
caiid.     An  old  man  (Liban.  Orat.  xii.  396.)  transformed  himself  into  a  youth,  tlien  a  boy,  &(i. 
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to  the  eloquence  of  the  senator  Hilarius,  the  friend,  and  most  probably 
the  disciple,  of  Libanius ;  whose  genius,  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
was  not  useless  to  his  country.'      But  the  two  capitals,  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  were  separated  by  the   distance  of  800  miles ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  the  Imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was 
severely    punished  by  a  long   and   dreadful    interval    of    suspence. 
Every  rumour  agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochians ;  and 
they  heard  with  terror,  that  their  sovereign,  exasperated  by  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  ovvn  statues,  and,  more  especially,  to  those 
of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  offending 
city ;  and  to  massacre,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal 
inhabitants ; '  many  of  whom  were  actually  driven,  by  their  apprehen- 
sions, to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent 
desert.     At  length,  twenty-four  days  after  the  sedition  (Mar.  22),  the 
general  Hellebicus,  and  CjEsarius,  master  of  the  offices,  declared  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.     That  proud  capital 
was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the  metropolis  of  the  East, 
stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges,  and  its  revenues,  was  subjected, 
under  the  humiliating  denomination  of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdiction  ot 
Laodicea.3    The  Baths,  the  Circus,  and  the  theatres,  were  shut :  and, 
that  ever)'  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure  might  at  the  same  time  be 
intercepted,  the  distribution  of  corn  was  abolished,  by  the  severe  in- 
structions of  Theodosius.      His  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire into  the  guilt  of  individuals;  of  those  who  had  perpetrated,  and 
of  those  who  had  not  prevented,  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues. 
The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Csesarius,  encompassed  with  armed 
soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.     The  noblest,  and 
most  wealthy,  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  appeared  before  them  in 
chains ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture,  and  their 
sentence  was  pronounced  or  suspended,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
these  extraordinary  magistrates.      The  houses  of  the  criminals  were 
exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and  children  were  suddenly  reduced,  from 
affluence  and  luxur>',  to  the  most  abject  distress ;  and  a  bloody  execu- 
tion was  expected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day,*  which  the  preacher 
of  Antioch,   the   eloquent  Chrysostom,   has   represented  as  a  lively 
image  of  the  last  and  universal  judgment  of  the  world.      But  the 
ministers  of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance,  the  cruel  task 
which  had  been  assigned  them ;  they  dropped  a  gentle  tear  over  the 
calamities  of  the  people;    and  they  listened   with  reverence  to  the 
pressing  solicitations   of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  descended  in 
swarms  from   the  mountains.^     Hellebicus  and  Ccesarius  were  per- 

'  Zosimus,  in  his  short  and  disingenuous  account  (1.  iv.  258.)  is  certaialj-  mistaken  in  send- 
ing Libanius  himself  to  Constantinople.     His  own  orations  fix  him  at  Antioch. 

*  Liban.  (Orat.  i.  6.  ed.  Venet.)  declares,  that,  under  such  a  reign,  the  fear  of  a  massacre 
was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in  the  emperor's  absence  :  for  his  presence,  according 
to  the  eloquent  slave,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  most  bloody  acts. 

3  Laodicea,  on  the  sea-coast,  65  miles  from  Antioch  (Noris  Epoch.  SjTO-Maced.  Dissert. 
iii.  230.).  The  Antiochians  were  offended,  that  the  dependent  city  of  Seleucia  should  presume 
to  intercede  for  them. 

*  As  the  days  of  the  ttunult  depend  on  the  tnoveabU  festival  of  Easter,  they  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  previous  determination  of  the  year.  The  year  387  has  been  preferred,  after 
a  laborious  inquiry,  by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  741.)  and  Montfaucon  (Chrysostom 
xiii.  1Q3.). 

S  Chrj-sostom  opposes  tJieir  courage,  which  was  not  attended  with  much  risk,  to  the  cowardly 
~ht  of  the  Cynics. 
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suaded  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their  sentence ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the  latter  returned, 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constantinople ;  and  presumed  once  more 
to  consult  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  resentment  of  Thcodosius 
had  already  subsided ;  the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and 
the  orator,  had  obtained  a  favourable  audience ;  and  the  reproaches 
of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints  of  injured  friendship,  rather  than 
the  stern  nienaces  of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pai'don 
was  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  the  prison-doors  were 
thrown  open ;  and  senators,  who  despaired  of  their  lives,  recovered 
the  possession  of  their  houses  and  estates ;  and  the  capital  of  the  East 
was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  ancient  dignity  and  splendour, 
Theodosius  condescended  (April  25)  to  praise  the  senate  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  had  generously  interceded  for  their  distressed  brethren  :  he 
rewarded  the  eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  government  of  Palestine ; 
and  dismissed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
his  respect  and  gratitude.  A  thousand  new  statues  arose  to  the 
clemency  of  Theodosius ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was  ratified  by 
the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  emperor  confessed,  that,  if 
the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important  duty,  the  indulgence  of 
mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  of  a  sovereign.' 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  (a.d.  390)  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shame- 
ful cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  consequences. 
That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong  fortifications, 
and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric,  the  general  of  those  troops,  and, 
as  it  should  seem  from  his  name,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a 
beautiful  boy,  who  excited  the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers 
of  the  Circus.  The  insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  order  of  Botheric ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  games, 
lamented  the  absence  of  their  favourite ;  and  considered  the  skill  of  a 
charioteer  as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue.  The 
resentment  of  the  people  was  embittered  by  some  previous  disputes ; 
and,  as  the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the 
service  of  the  Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant,  whose  numbers  were 
reduced  by  desertion,  could  not  save  the  unhappy  general  from  their 
licentious  fury.  Botheric,  and  several  of  his  principal  officers,  were 
inhumanly  murdered :  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  about 
the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Milan,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  intelligence  of  the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
people  of  Thessalonica.  The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge  would 
have  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  and 
the  merit  of  Botheric  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  in- 
dignation of  his  master.  The  fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  Theodo- 
sius was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial  enquiry ;  and  he 

'  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  .ind  ahnost  dramatic,  manner,  by  two 
orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of  interest  and  merit.  Liban.  (Orat.  xiv,  xv.  389.  ed. 
Morel.  Orat.  i.  i — 14.  Ven.  1754.),  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St.  John  Chr^'sostom,  rff.S'/rt/'w/i 
(ii.  I — 225.  ed.  Montfaucon.).  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  personal  acquauitancc  with  Chry- 
sostpm  ;  but  Tillcmont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  263.)  and  Hermant  (Vic  de  St.  Chry.sost.  i.  137.) 
had  read  him  with  pious  curiosity,  and  diligence. 
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hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  the  guilty  people.  Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between 
the  counsels  of  clemency  and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had 
almost  extorted  from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general 
pardon ;  his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  suggestions 
of  his  minister  Rufinus :  and.  after  Theodosius  had  dispatched  the 
messengers  of  death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a  Roman  city  was  blindly 
committed  to  the  undistinguishing  sword  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  the  hos- 
tile preparations  were  concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of 
an  illegal  conspiracy.  The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously 
invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  their  Circus ; 
and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amusements,  that  ever}- 
consideration  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was  disregarded  by  the  numerous 
spectators.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  \\'as  complete,  the  soldiers,  who 
had  secretly  been  posted  round  the  Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of 
the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  con- 
tinued three  hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives, 
of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state 
the  number  of  the  slain  at  7000;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some 
•WTiters,  that  more  than  15,000  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
Botheric.  A  foreign  merchant,  who  had  probably  no  concern  in  his 
murder,  offered  his  on\ti  life,  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of 
one  of  his  two  sons  ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tender- 
ness, while  he  was  doubtful  to  chuse,  and  unv\-illing  to  condemn, 
the  soldiers  determined  his  suspense,  by  plunging  their  daggers  at  the 
same  moment  into  the  breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths.  The  apolog}' 
of  the  assassins,  that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed 
number  of  heads,  serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order 
and  design,  the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by 
the  commands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggravated 
by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalonica.  The  situation  of 
the  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress 
and  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  present,  to  his 
imagination ;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense 
of  the  existence  of  the  people  whom  he  destroyed.' 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox  clergy, 
had  disposed  him  (.\.D.  388)  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of 
Ambrose ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  \-irtues  in  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree. The  friends  and  ministers  of  Theodosius  imitated  the  example 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  he  observed,  with  more  surprise  than  dis- 
pleasure, that  all  his  secret  counsels  were  immediately  communicated 
to  the  archbishop;  who  acted  from  the  laudable  persuasion,  that  cverj- 
measure  of  civil  government  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  glorj- 
of  God,  and  the  interest  of  the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  popu- 
lace of  Callinicum,  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited 

'  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose  'ii.  epist.  li.  998.',  An;,  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26.),  and 
Paulinus  ,in  V'it.  Ambros.  c.  24.1,  is  delivered  in  vague  expre>isioni  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is 
illustrated  by  the  subsequent  and  unequal  testimonies  of  S<w.  J.  xii.  c.  25.],  Thcod.  .1.  v.  c. 
17),  Thcophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  62.),  Cedrenus  <p.  317. \  and  Zou.  lii.  I.  xiii.  34.;  Zosimus 
flout,  the  parti.-U  enemy  of  Theodosius,  most  unaccountably  passes  over  in  ^iencc  the  vrontf 
sf  his  actions. 
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by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by  that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultuously 
burnt  a  conventicle  of  the  Valentinians,  and  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
The  seditious  prelate  was  condemned,  by  the  magistrate  of  the  pro- 
vince, either  to  rebuild  the  synagogue,  or  to  repay  the  damage ;  and 
this  moderate  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  But  it  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.'  He  dictated  an  epistle  of 
censure  and  reproach,  more  suitable,  perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had 
received  the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  renounced  the  faith  of  his 
baptism.  Ambrose  considers  the  toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christian  religion ;  boldly  declares,  that  he  himself,  and 
evexy  true  believer,  would  eagerly  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
linicum  the  merit  of  the  deed,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  and 
laments,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodosius.  As  this 
private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect,  the  arch- 
bishop, from  his  pulpit,"  publicly  addressed  the  emperor  on  his 
throne; 3  nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the  oblation  of  the  altar,  till 
he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius  a  solemn  and  positive  declaration, 
which  secured  the  impunity  of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum. 
The  recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere;*  and,  during  the  term  of 
his  residence  at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was  continually 
increased  by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica, 
his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He  retired  into 
the  country  to  indulge  his  grief,  and  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
Theodosius.  But  as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence 
would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  represented,  in  a 
private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the  crime ;  which  could  only  be  effaced 
by  the  tears  of  penitence.  The  episcopal  vigour  of  Ambrose  was  tem- 
pered by  prudence;  and  he  contented  himself  with  signifying^  an  in- 
direct sort  of  excommunication,  by  the  assurance,  that  he  had  been 
warned  in  a  vision,  not  to  offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the 
presence,  of  Theodosius ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without  presuming  to  approach  the  altar 
of  Christ,  or  to  receive  the  holy  cucharist  with  those  hands  that  were 
still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people.  The  emperor  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual 
father;  and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable 
consequences  of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the  accustomed  man- 
ner, to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan.     He  was 

'  Ambrose  (ii.  epist.  xl,  xli.  946.),  and  his  biographer  PauUnus  (c.  23.}.  Bayle  and  Barbcyrac 
(Morales  des  Pferes,  c.  xvii.  325.)  have  justly  condemned  the  archbisnop. 

"His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond-tree,  of  the  woman  who 
washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.     But  the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal. 

3  Hodie,  Episcope,  dc  me  proposuisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed  it :  but  he  sternly 
reprimanded  Timasius,  general  of  the  horse  and  foot,  who  had  presumed  to  say,  that  the 
monks  of  Callinicum  deserved  punishment. 

^  Yet,  five  years  afterwards,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his  spiritual  guide,  he  toler- 
ated the  Jew.s,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  their  syn.igogue.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit. 
viii.  leg.  9.  Godefroy,  vi.  225. 

S  Anibros.  ii.  epist.  li.  997.  His  Epistle  is  a  miserable  rhapsody  on  a  noble  subject.  Am- 
brose could  act  better  than  he  coidd  write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste,  or  gcniuo  ; 
without  the  spirit  of  TertuUian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lactantiiis,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerom,  oi 
the  grave  energy  of  Augustin. 
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(A.D.  390)  Stopped  in  the  porch  by  the  archbishop ;  who,  in  the  tone, 
and  language  of  an  ambassador  of  Heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign, 
that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault,  or 
to  appease  the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius  humbly  re- 
presented, that  if  he  had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but 
of  adulter)-.  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his 
"  repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigor- 
ous conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and  the  public 
penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  honourable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  According  to 
the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were  estabUshed  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  the  peni- 
tence of  twenty  years:'  and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period  of 
human  life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  holy  com- 
munion till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  archbishop,  consulting  the 
maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted  some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of 
his  illustrious  penitent,  who  humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the 
diadem  ;  and  the  public  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty 
reason  to  abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was  sufficieu., 
that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture ;  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.^  In  this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  em- 
ployed the  various  methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay 
of  about  eight  months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  faithful;  and  the  edict,  which  interposes  a  salutary  interval  of 
thirty  days  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  accepted 
as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  repentance.^  Posterity  has  applauded  the 
virtuous  firmness  of  the  archbishop :  and  the  example  of  Theodosius 
may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles,  v.hich  could 
force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  apprehension  of  human  punish- 
ment, to  respect  the  laws,  and  ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge. 
"  The  prince,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes  and 
"  fears  of  religion,  may  be  compared  to  a  lion,  docile  only  to  the 
"  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand,  of  his  keeper."  ■*  The  motions  of 
the  royal  animal  will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  interest, 
of  the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  over  him  ;  and 
the  priest,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  conscience  of  a  king,  may  in- 
flame; or  moderate,  his  sanguinary  passions.     The  cause  of  humanity, 

'  According  to  the  dLscipline  of  St.  Basil  (Canon  Ivi.),  the  voluntary  homicide  was  4  years 
a  mourner ;  5  an  hearer ;  7  in  a  prostrate  state  :  and  4  in  »  standing  posture.  I  have  the  ori- 
ginal (Bcvendge,  Pandect,  ii.  47.)  and  a  translation  (Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacrem.  iv.  219.)  of 
the  Canonical  Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 

^  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose  (vi.  de  Obit.  Theodos.  c.  34.  p. 
1207.),  Aug.  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26.),  and  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  24.).  Socrates  is  ignorant ; 
Sos.  (1.  vii.  c.  25.)  concise;  and  the  copious  narrative  of  Theodor.  (1.  v.  c.  18.)  must  be  used 
with  precaution. 

3  Codex.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  13.  The  date  and  circumstances  of  this  law  are  perplexed 
with  diflSculties  ;  but  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  favour  the  honest  efforts  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  v.  721.)  and  Pagi  (Crit.  i.  578.). 

■*  Un  prince  gui  aimela  religion,  et  qui  la  craint,  est  un  Hon  qtii  c6de  a  la  main  qui  le  flatte, 
ou  d  la  voLx  qm  I'appaisc.     Esprit  des  Loiz,  1.  xxiv.  c.  2. 
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and  t.'i.it  of  persecution,  have  been  asserted  by  the  san\e  Ambrose, 
with  eciual  energy,  and  with  equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  world 
was  in  the  possession  (a.D.  388 — 391)  of  Theodosius.  He  derived 
from  the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honourable  title  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East:  he  had  acquired  the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest  ;  and 
the  three  years,  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  were  usefully  employed  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  laws  ;  and  to  correct  the  abuses,  which 
had  prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  and 
the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name  of  Valentinian  was  regularly 
inserted  in  the  public  acts  :  but  the  tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of 
the  son  of  Justina,  appeared  to  require  the  prudent  care  of  an 
orthodox  guardian  ;  and  his  specious  ambition  might  have  excluded 
the  unfortunate  youth,  without  a  struggle,  and  almost  without  a 
murmur,  from  the  administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of 
the  empire.  If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  interest 
and  policy,  his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by  his  friends  ;  but 
the  generosity  of  his  behaviour  on  this  memorable  occasion  has 
extorted  the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  He  seated 
Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan  ;  and,  without  stipulating  any 
present  or  future  advantages,  restored  him  to  the  absolute  dominion 
of  all  the  provinces  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of 
Maximus.  To  the  restitution  of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius 
added  the  free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
which  his  successful  valour  had  recovered  from  the  assassin  of 
Gratian.'  Satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  re- 
venging the  death  of  his  benefactor,  and  delivering  the  West  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  East,  insensibly  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius 
discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged  his  conjugal 
tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian  :  and  posterity,  which  admires 
the  pure  and  singular  glory  of  his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  un- 
rivalled generosity  in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to  Italy ;  and, 
though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she  was  not  allowed 
(a.D.  391)  to  influence  the  government  of  her  son.^  The  pernicious 
attachment  to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Valentinian  had  imbibed  from 
her  example  and  instructions,  were  soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a 
more  orthodox  education.  His  growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and 
his  filial  reverence  for  the  character,  and  authority,  of  Ambrose,  dis- 
posed the  Catholics  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  young  emperor  of  the  West.^  They  applauded  his 
chastity  and  temperance,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  application  to 
business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two  sisters;  which  could  not, 

'  TouTO  TTfpi  Toi/s  fUEoyETas  KaQ>]Kov  tfio^fv  eivni,  is  the  niggard  praise  of  Zosimus 
himself  (1,  iv.  267.).  Aiisjiistin  says,  with  some  ha])piiicss  of  expression,  Valciitinianum  .  .  . 
iniscricordissimi  veneratione  restituit. 

"  Soiomcn,  1.  vii.  c.  14.     His  chronology  is  very  irregular. 

'  Ambrose  (ii.  de  Obit.  Valentinian.  c.  13.  1178  ;  c.  36.  1184.].  When  the  youn";  emperor 
gave  an  entertainment,  he  fasted  himself.  Since  he  ordered  Ins  wild  beasts  to  be  killed,  it  is 
ungenerous  in  Philostorg.  (1.  xi.  c.  i.)  to  rvyrqagh  Ijim  with  the  love  pf  that  amusement. 
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however,  seduce  his  impartial  equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence 
against  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth,  before  he 
had  accomphshed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  by  do- 
mestic treason  ;  and  the  empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  Arbogastes,'  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks, 
held  the  second  rank  in  the  ser\'ice  of  Gratian.  On  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  joined  the  standard  of  Theodosius ;  contributed,  by  his  valour 
and  militar)-  conduct,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed, after  the  ^^cton.^  master-general  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His 
real  merit,  and  apparent  fidelity,  had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the 
prince  and  people ;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance 
of  the  troops ;  and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar  of 
the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  Barbarian  was  secretly  determined, 
either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin,  the  empire  of  the  West.  The  important 
commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the  Franks  ;  the 
creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all  the  honours  and  offices 
of  the  civil  government ;  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  removed  every 
faithful  senant  from  the  presence  of  \'alentinian ;  and  the  emperor, 
without  power,  and  without  intelligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  pre- 
carious and  dependent  condition  of  a  captive."  The  indignation  which 
he  expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the  rash  and  impatient 
temper  of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the  generous  spirit  of  a 
prince,  who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign.  He  secretly  in- 
vited the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  mediator ; 
as  the  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  con- 
trived to  apprise  the  emperor  of  the  East  of  his  helpless  situation ; 
and  he  declared,  that,  unless  Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his 
assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  escape  fi-om  the  palace,  or  rather  prison, 
of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  imprudently  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.  But  the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant, 
and  doubtful ;  and  as  ever)-  day  furnished  some  new  provocation,  the 
emperor,  without  strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an 
immediate  contest  with  his  powerful  general.  He  received  Arbogastes 
on  the  throne ;  and,  as  the  count  approached  with  some  appearance 
of  respect,  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed  him  from  all  his 
emplo\'ments.  "  My  authority,'  replied  Arbogastes  with  insulting 
coolness,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  smile,  or  the  frown,  of  a  monarch ;' 
and  he  contemptuously  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground.  The  indignant 
monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of  one  of  the  guards,  which  he 
struggled  to  draw  from  its  scabbard;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
degree  of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly 
weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.  A  few  days  after  this 
extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his  resentment  and 
his  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian  was  found  (A.D.  392.  May 
1 5)  strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were  employed  to 
disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to  persuade  the  world 
that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had  been  the  voluntar}'  effect  of 

'  Zos.  !\.  iv.  275.;  praises  the  enemy  o£  Theodosius.  But  he  is  detested  by  Socr.  (1.  v.  c. 
:3.)andOros.  .1.  viLcjs.). 

^  Qr?g-  of  Tours  (1.  iL  c  9.  165.  in  voL  ii.  of  the  Historians  of  France;  has  pre*cr\wd  a 
curious  fragment  of  Sulpicius  Alexander,  3n  historiai}  far  njorc  vaju^ble  than  bii«s£if 
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his  own  despair.'  His  body  was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Milan ;  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration 
to  commemorate  his  virtue,  and  his  misfortunes."^  On  this  occasion, 
the  humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a  singular  breach  in 
his  theological  system ;  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters  of  Valen- 
tinian,  by  the  firm  assurance,  that  their  pious  brother,  though  he  had 
not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  was  introduced,  without  diffi- 
culty, into  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.^ 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  (a.d.  392 — 
394)  of  his  ambitious  designs :  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breasts 
every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished,  expected, 
with  tame  resignation,  the  unknown  master,  whom  the  choice  of  a 
Frank  might  place  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  some  remains  of  pride 
and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of  Arbogastes  himself;  and 
the  judicious  Barbarian  thought  it  more  advisable  to  reign  under  the 
name  of  some  dependent  Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the 
rhetorician  Eugenius ;  "•  whom  he  had  already  raised  from  the  place  of 
his  domestic  secretary,  to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  the 
course  both  of  his  private  and  public  service,  the  count  had  always 
approved  the  attachment  and  abilities  of  Eugenius ;  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  supported  by  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended  him 
to  the  esteem  of  the  people ;  and  the  reluctance,  with  which  he  seemed 
to  ascend  the  throne,  may  inspire  a  favourable  prejudice  of  his  virtue 
and  moderation.  The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  to  communicate,  with 
affected  grief,  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian ; 
and,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request,  that  the 
monarch  of  the  East  would  embrace,  as  his  lawful  colleague,  the  re- 
spectable citizen,  who  had  obtained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.s  Theodosius  was  justly  provoked, 
that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barbarian  should  have  destroyed,  in  a  moment, 
the  labours,  and  the  fruit,  of  his  former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited 
by  the  tears  of  his  beloved  wife,""  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy 
brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated  majesty  of  the 
throne.  But  as  the  second  conquest  of  the  West  was  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  he  dismissed,  with  splendid  presents,  and  an  am- 
biguous answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius ;  and  almost  two  years 

'  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  ad  Philostorg.  p.  429.)  has  diligently  collected  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.  The  variations,  and  the  ignorance  of  contemporary  writers, 
prove  that  i^  was  secret. 

^  De  Obitft.  Valentinian.  ii.  11 73.  He  is  forced  to  speak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language  : 
yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any  layman,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared 
to  be.  , 

3  See  C.  51.  p.  1188.  c.  75.  p.  1193.  Don  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacrem.  1.  86.),  who  owns 
that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenuously  maintains  the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism,  labours 
to  reconcile  the  contradiction. 

♦  Quern  sibi  Germanus  famulum  delegerat  exul, 
is  the  contemptuous  expression  of  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74.).     Eugenius  professed  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  his  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  (.Soz.  I.  yii.  c.  22.     Philostorg.  I.  xi.  c.  2.)  is 
probable  in  a  grammarian,  and  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Zosinms  (1.  iv.  276.). 

5  iJos.  (I.  iv.  278.)  mentions  tiiis  embassy  ;  but  he  is  diverted  by  luiother  story  from  relating 
the  event. 

6  Sui/eTapa^ti;  tj  toutou  ya^£T»/  TrtWa  -ra  fta<riXii(t  tov  aSt\<ttov  oXotftv- 
no/iivtl-  Zos.  1.  iv.  277.  He  afterwards  s.iys  (p.  280.),  that  Galla  died  in  childbed  ;  and  in- 
Ifjiates,  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband  was  extreme,  but  short. 
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were  consumed  in  the  preparations  of  the  civil  war.  Before  he  formed 
any  decisive  resolution,  the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the 
will  of  Heaven ;  and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced  the 
oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  consulted  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 
possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  futuritj'.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  embarked  for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed  up 
the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote 
pro\'ince  of  Thebais.'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John  ^  had  constructed,  with  his 
own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  above  fifty  years, 
without  opening  his  door,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and 
without  tasting  any  food  that  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  or  any  human 
art.  Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation ;  but 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and 
gave  audience  to  the  crowd  of  suppliants,  who  successively  flowed  from 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch  of  Theodosius  ap- 
proached the  window  with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his  questions 
concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  soon  returned  w  ith  a  favour- 
able oracle,  which  animated  the  courage  of  the  emperor  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  bloody,  but  infallible,  victory'.^  The  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  was  forwarded  by  all  the  means  that  human  prudence  could 
supply.  The  industrj-  of  the  two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  Tima- 
sius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the  discipline, 
of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable  troops  of  Barbarians  marched 
under  the  ensigns  of  their  national  chieftains.  The  Iberian,  the  Arab, 
and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other  with  mutual  astonishment,  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  same  prince ;  and  the  renowned  Alaric 
acquired,  in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  Rome.* 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his  general 
Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and  misfortune  of  Max- 
imus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  extend  the  line  of  defence 
against  a  skilful  antagonist,  who  w-as  free  to  press  or  to  suspend,  to 
contract  or  to  multiply,  his  various  methods  of  attack.^     Arbogastes 

'  Lycopolis  is  the  modem  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the  size  of  St.  Denys,  which 
drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar;  and  has  a  very  convenient  fountain, 
"cujus  potli  signa  virginitatis  eripiuntiu-."  D'Anville,  Descrip.  del'Egypte,  p.  i8i.  Abul- 
feda,  Descrip.  vEgyp.  p.  14.  and  the  curious  Annotations,  p.  25.  92.  of  his  editor  Michaelis. 

'  The  life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends,  Rufin.  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  449.)  and 
Palladius  (Hist  Lausiac  c.  43.  p.  738.),  in  Rosweyde's  great  collection  of  the  Vit«  Patrum. 
Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  x.  718.)  has  settled  the  Chronolo^-. 

3  Soz.  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  312.)  mentions  the  eunuch's  journey :  but  he 
most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyptian  dreams,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Nile. 

*  Zos.  1.  iv.  280.  Socr.  1.  vii.  10.  Alaric  himself  (de  Bell.  Getico,  524.)  dwells  with  mors 
complacency  on  his  early  exploits  against  the  Romans. 

....  Tot  Augustus  Hebro  qui  teste  fugavi. 
Yet  his  v.inity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this //«rii//Vj'  of  flying  emperors. 
5  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77.)  contrasts  the  military  plans  of  the  two  usuipen. 
....  Novitas  audere  priorem 
Suadebat ;  cautumque  dabant  e.\cnipla  scqueutem. 
Hie  nova  moUri  praeceps  :  hie  qusererc  tutus 
Pro\-idus.     Hie  fusis  ;  coUectis  viribus  ille. 
Hie  vagus  e.xcurrens,  his  intra  claustm  reductus 
Dissimiles ;  sed  morte  pares 
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fixed  his  station  on  the  confines  of  Italy:  the  troops  of  Theodosiiis 
were  permitted  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Juhan  Alps ;  and  even  the  passages  of  the 
mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned,  to  the  bold 
invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and  beheld,  Avith  some  aston- 
ishment, the  formidable  camp  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered 
with  arms  and  tents  the  open  country,  which  extends  to  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Frigidus,'  or  Cold  River.'  This  narrow 
theatre  of  the  war,  circumscribed  by  the  Alps  and  the  Hadriatic,  did  not 
allow  much  room  for  the  operations  of  military  skill ;  the  spirit  of 
Arbogastes  would  have  disdained  a  pardon ;  his  guilt  extinguished  the 
hope  of  a  negociation ;  and  Theodosius  was  impatient  to  satisfy  his 
glory  and  revenge,  by  the  chastisement  of  the  assassins  of  Valentinian. 
Without  weighing  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his 
efforts,  the  emperor  of  the  East  (a.d.  394.  Sep.  6)  immediately  attacked 
the  fortifications  of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honourable  danger 
to  the  Goths,  and  cherished  a  secret  wish,  that  the  bloody  conflict 
might  diminish  the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacuiius,  general  of  the  Iberians,  died 
bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  by 
their  blood  :  the  Gauls  maintained  their  advantage ;  and  the  approach 
of  night  protected  the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of 
Theodosius.  The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  where  he 
passed  a  disconsolate  night,  without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and 
without  hopes ;  ^  except  that  strong  assurance,  which,  under  the  most 
desperate  circumstances,  the  independent  mind  may  derive  from  the 
contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph  of  Eugenius  was  cele- 
brated by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy  of  his  camp ;  Avhilst  the  active 
and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly  detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  encompass  the  rear  of 
the  Eastern  army.  The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theo- 
dosius the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger :  but  his  apprehen- 
sions were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly  message  from  the  leaders  of 
those  troops,  who  expressed  their  inclination  to  desert  the  standard  of 
the  tyrant.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  rewards,  which  they  stipulated 
as  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and  as 
ink  and  paper  could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed, 
on  his  own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit  of  his 
soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement ;  and  they  again 
marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of  a  tyrant,  whose  prin- 
cipal officers  appeared  to  distrust,  either  the  justice,  or  the  success,  of 
his  arms.    In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest,*  such  as  is  often 

'  The  Frigidus,  a  small,  though  memorable,  stream  in  the  countrj' of  Goretz,  now  called 
the  Vipao,  falls  into  the  Sontius,  or  Lisonzo,  above  A(]uilcia,  sonic  miles  from  the  Hadriatic. 
D'Anville's  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  and  Italia  Antiq.  of  Cluvcrius  'i.  188.}. 

*  Claudian's  wit  is  intolerable  :  the  snow  was  dyed  red  ;  the  cold  river  smoked  ;  and  the 
channel  must  have  been  choked  with  carcasses,  if  the  current  had  not  been  swelled  with 
blood. 

3  Theodoret  affirms,  that  St.  John,  and  St.  Philip,  appeared  to  the  waking,  or  sleeping, 
emperor,  on  horseback,  &c.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  apostolic  chivalry,  which  afterwards 
became  so  popular  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Crusades. 

<  Tc  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procelHs 
Obruit  adversas  acics  ;  r^voliitaquc  tela 
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felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenlj-  arose  from  the  East.  The  army  of 
Theodosius  was  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
wind,  which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  disordered 
their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  diverted,  or 
repelled,  their  ineftectual  javelins.  This  accidental  advantage  was  skil- 
fully improved ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  magnitied  by  the  super- 
stitious terrors  of  the  Gaul ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the 
invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the 
pious  emperor.  His  victor}- was  decisive;  and  the  deaths  of  his  two 
rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost  acquired  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  unrelenting  soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his  body,  as  he  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a 
battle,  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
eral, wandered  several  days  among  the  mountains.  But  when  he  was 
convinced  that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape  impracticable, 
the  intrepid  Barbarian  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire 
was  determined  in  a  narrow  corner  of  Italy ;  and  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  graciously  received  the  submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  West^ 
Those  provinces  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  while  the  in- 
flexible courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims  of  successful 
usurpation.  With  a  manly  freedom,  which  might  ha\e  been  fatal  to 
any  other  subject,  the  archbishop  rejected  the  gifts  of  Eugenius,  de- 
clined his  correspondence,  and  withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid 
the  odious  presence  of  a  tyrant;  whose  downfall  he  predicted  in  dis- 
creet and  ambiguous  language.  The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded 
by  the  conqueror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  his 
alhance  with  the  church  :  and  the  clemency  of  Theodosius  is  ascribed 
to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan.* 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit,  as  well  as  the  authority,  of 
Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world.  The  experience  of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  his  future  reign;  and  the  age  of  the 
emperor,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend  the 
prospect  of  the  public  felicity.  His  death  (a.d.  395.  Jan.  17),  only 
four  months  after  his  victory-,  was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  un- 
foreseen and  fatal  event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes  of 
the  rising  generation.     But  the  indulgence  of  ease  and  luxury  had 

Vertil  in  auctores,  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilccte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antris 
i&>iu  j  armatas  hyemes  ;  cui  militat  .£ther, 
£t  conjurati  vcniunc  ad  classica  venti. 

These  famous  lines  of  Claudian  (iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93.  a.d.  396.)  are  alleged  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Augustin  and  Orosius  ;  who  suppress  the  Pagan  deity  of  .^olus  ;  and  add  some  cir- 
cumstances from  the  information  of  eye-witnesses.  Within  four  months  after  the  victory,  it 
was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous  victories  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

'  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose  (ii.  epist.  bcii.  1022.),  Paulinas 
(Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26— 34.^  Aug.  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26. t,  Oros.  (1-  '»ii-  c.  35.^,  Sot  (1.  vii.  c.  24.), 
Theodor.  (1.  v.  c.  24. \  Zos.  (1.  iv.  p.  281.),  Claudian  (iii.  Cons.  Hon.  63.  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  70.), 
and  the  Chronicles  published  by  Scaliger. 
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secretly  nourished  the  principles  of  disease.'  The  strength  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  violent  transition  from 
the  palace  to  the  camp ;  and  the  increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  an- 
nounced the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  emperor.  The  opinion,  and 
perhaps  the  interest,  of  the  public  had  confirmed  the  division  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  tenderness  of  their 
father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Rome.  Those  princes  were  not  permitted  to  share 
the  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil  war ;  *  but  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had 
triumphed  over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he  called  his  younger  son,  Hono- 
rius, to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of 
the  West  from  the  hands  of  his  dying  father.  The  arrival  of  Hono- 
rius at  Milan  was  welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of 
the  Circus ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy.  But 
the  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort,  which 
he  made,  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the  morning.  Honorius  sup- 
plied, during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  place  of  his  father;  and  the 
great  Theodosius  expired  in  the  ensuing  night.  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  animosities  of  a  civil  wai",  his  death  was  universally  lamented. 
The  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  churchmen,  by 
whom  he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sincere  ap- 
plause, the  qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor  which  appeared  the 
most  valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by  the  im- 
pending dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided  administration ;  and  every 
disgraceful  moment  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius revived  the  memory  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his  imperfec- 
tions have  not  been  dissembled ;  the  act  of  cruelty,  and  the  habits  of 
indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  princes.  An  historian,  perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of 
Theodosius,  has  exaggerated  his  vices,  and  their  pernicious  effects ; 
he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank  of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate 
manners  of  their  sovereign ;  that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted 
the  course  of  public  and  private  life ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of 
order  and  decency  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  de- 
generate spirit,  which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consideration  of 
duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth  and  appetite. — Zo- 
sitnus,  1.  iv.  p.  244.  The  complaints  of  contemporary  writers,  who 
deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  depravation  of  manners,  are  com- 
monly expressive  of  their  peculiar  temper  and  situation.  There  are 
few  observers,  who  possess  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
revolutions  of  society ;  and  who  are  capable  of  discovering  the  nice 
and   secret   springs  of  action,   which   impel,  in  the  same  uniform 

'  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socr.  {1.  v.  c.  26.)  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  is  represented  by  Phi- 
Icstorg.  (1.  xi.  c.  2.)  as  the  effect  of  sloth  and  intemperance  :  for  which  Photius  calls  him  an 
impudent  liar  (Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.). 

^  Zosiinus  supposes,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  liLs  father  (1.  iv.  2^.).  Yet  the 
quanto  flagrabant  pectora  voto,  is  all  that  flattery  would  allow  to  a  contemporary  poet ;  who 
clearly  describes  the  emperor's  refusal,  and  the  journey  of  Honorius,  after  the  victory  (Claud, 
iii.  Cons,  78.}, 
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direction,  the  blind  and  capricious  passions  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals. If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  thit  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans  was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign 
of  Thcodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of  Au- 
gustus, the  alteration  cacinot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial  improve- 
ments, which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of  national  riches.  A 
long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have  checked  the  industry,  and 
diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  people ;  and  their  profuse  luxurj-  must 
have  been  the  result  of  that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys  the  present 
hour,  and  declines  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain  condi- 
tion of  their  property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from 
engaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  require  an 
immediate  expence,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant  advantage.  The 
frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation  tempted  them  not  to  spare 
the  remains  of  a  patrimony,  which  might,  every  hour,  become  the 
prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth.  And  the  mad  prodigality  which  prevails 
in  the  confusion  of  a  shipwreck,  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the 
progress  of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking 
nation. 

Th'^  efieminate  luxury',  which  infected  the  manners  of  courts  and 
cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison  into  the  camps  of 
the  legions :  and  their  degeneracy  has  been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a 
militar)-  writer,  who  had  accurately  studied  the  genuine  and  ancient 
principles  of  Roman  discipline.  It  is  the  just  and  important  obser\-a- 
tion  of  Vegetius,  that  the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  de- 
fensive armour,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gratian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  ex- 
ercise, rendered  the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less  wiUing,  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  service ;  they  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour, 
which  they  seldom  wore ;  and  they  successively  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets.  The 
heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the  short  sword,  and  the  formidable 
piliim,  which  had  subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their 
feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield  is  incompatible  with  that  of 
the  bow,  they  reluctantly  marched  into  the  field;  condemned  to 
suffer,  either  the  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and 
always  disposed  to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alternative.  The  cavalry 
of  tlie  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefits,  and 
adopted  the  use,  of  defensive  armour ;  and,  as  they  excelled  in  the 
management  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily  overwhelmed  the  naked 
and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed,  without 
defence,  to  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians.  The  loss  of  armies,  the 
destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  name,  ineffect- 
ually solicited  the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and 
cuirasses  of  the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their 
own  and  the  public  defence;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence 
may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.' 

'  Vegetius,  de  Re  Militari,  1.  i.  c.  10.  The  series  of  calamities,  which  he  marks,  compel  us 
to  believe,  that  the  Hero,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  is  the  last  and  most  inglorious  of 
the  ValentiniasA. 
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CHAPTER  XXV'III. 

Final  Destruction  of  Paganism. — Ihtroductioii  of  the  Worship  oj 
Saints,  and  Relics,  among  tlic  Cliristians. 

The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  (a.d.  378 — 395)  of  Thcodosius, 
is  perhaps  the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient 
and  popular  superstition ;  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently  supported  the 
prudent  delays  of  Constantine,  and  the  equal  toleration  of  the  elder 
Valentinian ;  nor  could  they  deem  their  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as 
long  as  their  adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist.  The  influence, 
which  Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of 
Gratian  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius,  was  employed  to  infuse  the 
maxims  of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of  their  Imperial  proselytes. 
Two  specious  principles  of  religious  jurisprudence  were  established, 
from  whence  they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion,  against 
the  subjects  of  ^  the  empire  who  still  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of 
their  ancestors  :  that  the  magistrate  is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the 
crimes  which  he  neglects  to  prohibit,  or  to  punish;  and,  that  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities,  and  real  daemons,  is  the  most 
abominable  crime  against  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The 
laws  of  Moses,  and  the  examples  of  Jewish  history,'  were  hastily, 
perhaps  erroneously,  applied,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and  universal 
reign  of  Christianity.^  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  Deity :  and  the  temples  of  the 
Roman  world  were  subverted,  about  sixty  years  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantine. 

From  the  age  of  Numa,  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Romans  pre- 
served the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the  sacerdotal 
order.^  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  things,  and  persons,  that  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  various  questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose 
and  traditionary  system,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy 
tribunal.  Fifteen  grave  and  learned  AuGURS  observed  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the  flight 
of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  \their  name  of  QuiN- 
DECEMVIRS  was  derived  from  their  number)  occasionally  consulted  the 
history  of  future,  and  as  it  should  seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six 
Vestals  devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  of 
the  unknown  pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal  had 

'  St.  Ambrose  (ii.  de  Obit.  Theod.  p.  1208.)  e-vpressly  pmises  .and  recommends  the  zeal  of 
Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry.  The  language  of  Julius  Firn.icus  Maternus  on  the 
same  subject  (de  Enore  Profan.  Kelig.  p.  467.  cd  Gronov.)  is  piously  inhuman.  Nee  filio 
jubet  (the  Mosaic  Law)  pare!,  ncc  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjugem  gladium  vindicem  ducit,  &c. 

'  Bayle  (ii.  406,  in  his  Comment.  Philosoph.)  justifies,  and  limits,  these  intolerant  laws  by 
the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jews.     'J"he  attempt  is  laudable. 

3  Outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero  (de  Leg.  ii.  8.),  Livy  (i.  20.),  Dion.  Halic.  (1. 
ii.  119 — 129.  ed.  Hudson),  Beaufort  (Repub.  Romaine,  i.  i — po.),  .and  Moyle  (i,  10.).  The 
last  is  the  work  of  an  English  Whig,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  antiquary. 
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been  suffered  to  behold  with  impunity."  Seven  Epulos  prepared  the 
table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three  Flamex.s  of  Jupiter, 
of  Mars,  and  of  Ouirinus,  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of 
the  three  most  powerful  deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome 
and  of  the  universe.  The  KiNG  of  the  Sacrifices  represented  the 
person  of  Numa,  and  of  his  successors,  in  the  religious  functions, 
which  could  be  performed  only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of 
the  Salians,  the  Lupercals,  &:c.  practised  such  rites,  as  might  ex- 
tort a  smile  of  contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  con- 
fidence of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  immortal 
gods.  The  authority,  which  the  Roman  priests  had  formerly  obtained 
in  the  counsels  of  the  republic,  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  monarchy,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.  But 
the  dignity  of  their  sacred  character  was  still  protected  by  the  laws  and 
manners  of  their  country;  and  they  still  continued,  more  especially 
the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital,  and  sometimes  in  the 
provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction. 
Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots  of  state,  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people  ;  and  they  received, 
from  the  consecrated  lands,  and  the  public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend, 
which  liberally  supported  the  splendour  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  the 
expences  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state.  As  the  service  of  the 
altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command  of  armies,  the  Romans, 
after  their  consulships  and  triumphs,  aspired  to  the  place  of  pontiff, 
or  of  augur ;  the  seats  of "  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  filled,  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and 
the  dignity  of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendour  on  their  sacer- 
dotal character.  The  fifteen  priests,  who  composed  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  companions  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  the  Christian  emperors  condescended  to  accept  the 
robe  and  ensigns,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme 
pontiff.  But  when  Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous,  or 
more  enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those  profane  symbols ;  ^  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the  revenues  of  the 
priests  and  vestals ;  abolished  their  honours  and  immunities ;  and 
dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  superstition,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions,  and  habits,  of  eleven  hundred  years.  Pagan- 
ism was  still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or 
temple,  in  which  they  assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar 
of  victory ;  ■»  a  majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  gar- 

'  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  symbols  have  given  birth  to  various  fables  and 
conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Palladium  was  a  small  statue  (three  cubits  and  a 
half  high)  of  Minerva,  with  a  lance  and  distaff ;  that  it  was  usually  inclosed  in  a  seria,  or 
barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its  side,  to  disconcert  curiosity,  or  sacrilege. 
Mezeriac  (Comment,  siu-  les  Epitres  d'Ovide,  L  60.;,  and  Lipsius  (iii.  txa.  de  Vesti,  &c. 
c.  10.''. 

^  Cicero,  frankly  (ad  Atticum,  1.  ii.  epist.  5.),  or  indirectly  (ad  Familiar.  1.  xv.  epist.  4.), 
confesses  that  the  Auguratt  is  the  supreme  object  of  his  wishes.  Pliny  is  proud  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  Cicero  (1.  iv.  epist.  8.;,  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  continued  from 
history,  and  marbles. 

3  Zos.  1.  iv.  249.     I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about  Ponti/tx  3X\d  Maxiiitits. 

♦  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentum  to  Rome,  placed  in  the  Curia  Julia  by 
Cscsar,  and  decorated  by  Augustuf  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt 
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ments,  expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurfel  in  her  out-stretched 
hand.'  The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire;  and  a  solemn 
offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude  of  their  public 
deliberations.-  The  removal  of  this  ancient  monument  was  the  only 
injury  which  Constantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  altar  of  Victoiy  was  again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated 
by  Valcntinian,  and  once  more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal 
of  Gratian.3  But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods 
which  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration :  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion 
of  the  people;  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome,  the  delicacy  of  the 
Christians  was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.'' 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the  senate  of 
Rome  ;5  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence,  that  they  could  express  their 
dissent  from  the  legal,  though  profane,  acts  of  a  Pagan  majority.  In 
that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment, 
revived  and  inflamed  by  the  bieath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable 
deputations  were  successively  voted  to  the  Imperial  court, "^  to  represent 
Ihe  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate ;  and  to  solicit  the 
•■estoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct  of  this  important 
ousiness  was  entrusted  (A.  D.  384)  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,'  a 
wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred  characters  of  pontiff 
and  augur,  with  the  civil  dignities  of  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  praefect 
of  the  city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated  by  the  warmest 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring  Paganism ;  and  his  religious  antagonists 
lamented  the  abuse  of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral 
virtues.^  The  orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  was  conscious  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which 
he  had  assumed.  He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might 
appear  to  reflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign  ;  humbly  declares, 
that  prayers  and  entreaties  are  his  only  arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his 
arguments  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric  rather  than  from  those  of 
philosophy.  Symmachus  endeavours  to  seduce  the  imagination  of  a 
young  prince,  by  displaying  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  Victory; 
he  insinuates,  that  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues,  which  were  con- 

'  Prudeiitius  (1.  ii.)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of  Victory  :  but  the  curious  reader 
will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  Montfaucon's  Antiq.  (i.  341.). 
^  Suetonius  (in  Aug.  c.  35.),  and  Exordium  of  Pliny's  Panegj-ric. 

3  These  facts  are  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symmachus  and  Ambrose. 

4  The  Notitia  Urbis,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one  Christian  church 
worthy  to  be  named  amon?  the  edifices  of  the  city.  Ambrose  (ii.  Epist.  xvii.  825.)  deplores 
the  public  scandals  of  Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils 
of  the  faithful. 

3  Ambrose  repeatedly  .iffirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense  (Moyle's  Works,  ii.  147.), 
that  tlie  Christians  had  a  majority  in  the  senate. 

*■  'Vhc  first  (a.d.  382.)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  thcin  audience.  The  sccotid  (\.-d.  384.)  to 
Valcntinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Ambrose.  The  third  (a.d.  388.) 
to  Theodosius ;  and  \he./ourt/i  (a.d.  392.)  to  Valcntinian.  Lardncr  (Heath.  Testimon.  iv. 
372.)  fairly  represents  the  whole  tran.saction. 

'  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  honotirs,  represented  the 
emperor  under  the  two  characters  of  J\>nti/cx  Ma.iiiiitis,  and  J'ri>ur^s  Sc'Hat/is.  Seethe 
proud  inscription  at  the  head  of  his  works. 

«  As  if  anyone,  says  Prudentius  (Synnnach.  i.  639.),  should  dig  in  the  mud  with  an  instru- 
ment of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic  saints,  treat  this  advei-sary  with  respect 
•ud  civility. 
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secrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a  measure  unworthy  of  his 
liberal  and  disinterested  character ;  and  he  maintains,  that  the  Roman 
sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their  force  and  energy,  if  they  were  no 
longer  celebrated  at  the  expence,  as  well  as  in  the  name,  of  the  repub- 
lic. Even  scepticism  is  made  to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition. 
The  great  and  incomprehensible  secret  of  the  universe  eludes  the 
enquir>'  of  man.  WTiere  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom  may  be  per- 
mitted to  guide;  and  ever)-  nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates  of 
prudence  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites,  and  opinions,  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those  ages  have  been  crowned 
with  glory  and  prosperity,  if  the  devout  people  has  frequently  obtained 
the  blessings  which  they  have  solicited  at  tlie  altars  of  the  gods,  it 
must  appear  still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary  prac- 
tice ;  and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied  with 
singular  advantage  to  the  reUgion  of  Numa  ;  and  Rome  herself,  the 
celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  fates  of  the  city,  is  introduced 
by  the  orator  to  plead  her  own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  em- 
perors. "  Most  e.xcellent  princes,"  says  the  venerable  matron,  "  fathers 
"  of  your  countr)' ;  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed 
"  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit 
"  me  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I  am  bom 
"  free,  aUow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This  religion  has 
"reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites  have  repelled 
"  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol.  Were  my 
"  gray  hairs  reserved  for  such  intolerable  disgrace  .-*  I  am  ignorant  of 
"  the  new  system,  that  I  am  required  to  adopt ;  but  I  am  well  assured, 
"  that  the  correction  of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious 
"  office."  '  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion  of  the 
orator  had  suppressed ;  and  the  calamities,  which  afflicted,  or  threat- 
ened, the  declining  empire,  were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  Pagans, 
to  the  new  religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  the  firm 
and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  ;  who  (A.D.  388, 
&c.),  fortified  the  emperors  against  the  fallacious  eloquence  of  the 
advocate  of  Rom&.  In  this  controversy,  Ambrose  condescends  to 
speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some  contempt, 
why  it  should  be  thought  necessary-  to  introduce  an  imaginary  and 
invisible  power,  as  the  cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  legions.  He  justly 
derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  only  tend  to 
discourage  the  impro\-ements  of  art,  and  to  replunge  the  human  race 
into  their  original  barbarism.  From  thence  graduaJly  rising  to  a  more 
lofty  and  theological  tone,  he  pronounces,  that  Christianity  alone  is 
the  doctrine  of  truth  and  salvation  ;  and  that  ever)'  mode  of  Poly- 
theism conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through  the  paths  of  error,  to 

'  Fifty-fourth  epistle  of  Synunachus,  Book  x.  In  the  form  and  disposition  of  his  ten  books 
of  epistles,  he  imitated  the  younger  Pliny  ;  whose  rich  and  florid  st^-lc  he  was  supposed,  by 
his  friends,  to  equal  or  excel  i.Macrob.  Satumal.  L  v.  c.  i.).  But  the  luxuriancy  of  S)Tn- 
machus  consists  of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits,  and  even  without  flowers.  Few  facts,  and 
few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence. 
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the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition.'  Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were 
suggested  by  a  favourite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  altar  of  Victory  ;  but  the  same  arguments  fell,  with  much  more 
energy  and  cftect,  from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  the  gods  of 
antiquity  were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius.- 
In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  important  question.  Whether  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Romans? 
The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed  by 
the  hopei  and  fears  that  his  presence  inspired  ;  and  the  arbitrary  exile 
of  Symmachus  was  a  recent  admonition,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate, 
Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large 
majority  ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  any  members  should  be 
found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they 
were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity.^  The  hasty 
conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attributed  either  to  supernatural  or 
to  sordid  motives  ;  and  many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed, 
on  every  favourable  occasion,  their  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside 
the  mask  of  odious  dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in 
the  new  religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless  ; 
they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  children,*  who  were 
instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  monks  of  the 
East.  The  edifying  example  of  the  Anician  family  was  soon  imitated 
by  the  rest  of  the  nobility  :  the  Bassi,  the  PauUini,  the  Gracchi,  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  ;  and  "the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the 
"venerable  assembly  of  Catos  (such  are  the  high-flown  expressions  of 
"  Prudentius),  were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their  pontifical 
"  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent  ;  to  assume  the  snowy 
"  robes  of  baptismal  innocence  ;  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  con- 
"  sular  fasces  before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs."  s     The  citizens,  who 

•  Ambrose  (ii.  epist.  xvii,  xviii.  825.).  The  former  of  these  epistles  is  a  short  caution ;  the 
latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  the  petition  or  libel  of  Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copi- 
ously expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius  ;  who  composed  his 
two  books  against  Symmachus  (a.d.  404.)  while  that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical 
enough,  that  Montesquieu  {Consider.  &c.  c.  xix.  iii.  487.)  should  ovA'look  the  two  professed 
antagonists  of  Symmachus  ;  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting  on  the  more  remote  and  in- 
direct confutations  of  Orosius,  St.  Augustin,  and  Salvian. 

*  Prudentius  {in  .Symmach.  1.  i.  545.).  The  Christian  agrees  with  the  Pagan  Zosimus  (1.  iv. 
283.),  in  placing  this  visit  of  Theodosius  after  the  second  civil  war,  gcmini  bis  victor  caede 
Tyranni  (1.  i.  410.).     But  the  time  and  circumstances  are  better  suited  to  his  first  triumph. 

3  Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared  byalcjfal  majority,  pro- 
ceeds to  say  {609.), 

Adspice  quam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senatfl 
Deceniant  infame  Jovis  pulvinar,  ct  omne 
Idolium  longe  purgati  ab  urbe  fugandum. 
Qua  vocat  egregii  sententia  Principis,  illuc 
Libera,  cum  pedibus,  turn  cordc,  frequcntia  transit. 
Zosimus  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  an  heathenish  courage,  which  few  of  them  are  found 
to  possess. 

■*  lerom  .specifies  the  pontiff  Albinus,  who  was  surrounded  with  such  a  believing  family  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convert  even  Jupiter  himself;  an 
Mctraordinary  proselyte  !  (i.  ad  La;tam,  p.  54.). 

5  Exsultare  Patres  videas,  piilchcrrima  mundi 
Lumina;  conciliumque  senium  gestire  Catoaum 
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subsisted  by  their  own  industr)-,  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported 
by  the  public  liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican, 
with  an  incessant  throng  of  devout  proselytes.  The  decrees  of  the 
senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols,  were  ratified  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  Romans  : '  the  splendour  of  the  capitol  was 
defaced,  and  the  sohtarj-  temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  con- 
tempt.'' Rome  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  van- 
quished provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  rev^erence  for  the  name  and 
authority  of  Rome. 

The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them  to  proceed, 
with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  the  reformation  of  the  eternal 
city.  Those  absolute  monarchs  acted  with  less  regard  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  provincials.  The  pious  labour  which  had  been  suspended 
near  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Constantius,^  was  (.\.D.  381) 
vigorouslyresumed,and  finallyaccomplished,by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius. 
Whilst  that  warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for 
the  glory,  but  for  the  safety,  of  the  republic ;  he  ventured  to  offend  a 
considerable  party  of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might  perhaps 
secure  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  which  must  seem  rash  and 
unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human  pnidencc.  The  success  of  his  first 
experiments  against  the  Pagans,  encouraged  the  pious  emperor  to 
reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts  of  proscription^  the  same  laws  which 
had  been  originally  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were 
applied,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Western  empire ;  and  cverj'  victor)^  of  the  orthodox  Theodosius  con- 
tributed to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  faith. — See  his 
Lazt's  in  Theod.  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  7.  He  attacked  superstition  in  her 
most  vital  part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared 
to  be  criminal  as  well  as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his  edicts  more 
strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which  examined  the  entrails 
of  the  victims,^  everj'  subsequent  e.xplanation  tended  to  involve,  in  the 
same  guilt,  the  general  practice  of  vnmolation,  which  essentially  con- 
stituted the  religion  of  the  Pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince 
to  remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation,  of  offending 
against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A  special  commission 
was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the  Prcetorian  prncfect  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wards to  the  counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius,  two  officers  of  distinguish- 

Candidiore  togi  niveurn  pietitis  amictura 
Suraere  :  et  exu\-ias  deponere  pontificales. 
The  fancy  of  Prudenthis  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

'  Prudentlus,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate  and  pe  jplc,  asks,  with 
some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  Roman,  tibi,  Christc,  dicatam 
In  leges  translssc  tuas? 
"  Jcrom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  capitol,  and  the  other  temples  of  Rome  torn.  (i.  p.  54, 

p.  95-;. 

'  Liban.  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  10.  Cenev.  1634.  published  by  James  Godefroy,  and  now 
iremely  scarce)  accuses  V'alcntinian  and   Valens  of  prohibiting  sacrifices     Some  partial 
;er  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Eastern  cmp>eror  ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is  con* 
idicted  by  the  silence  of  the  Code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
■»  Homer's  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  of  entrails  (Feithius,  AnUq. 

Homer.  L  i.  c  10.  16.).     The  Tuscans,  who  produced  the  first  Hamspicet,  subdued  bothtlw 

Greeks  and  the  Romans  -Cicero  de  Dinnatione,  ii.  23.;. 
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ed  rank  in  the  West ;  by  which  they  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  • 
to  seize  or  destroy  the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges 
of  the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  emperoi',  of  the  church,  or  of  the  army.'  Here  the  desol- 
ation might  have  stopped :  and  the  naked  edifices  which  were  no 
longer  employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry,  might  have  been  protected 
from  the  destructive  rage  of  fanaticism.  Many  of  those  temples  were 
the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture : 
and  the  emperor  himself  was  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendour  of 
his  own  cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  possessions.  Those 
stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  so  many  lasting  trophies 
of  the  victory  of  Christ.  In  the  decline  of  the  arts,  they  might  be 
usefully  converted  into  magazines,  manufactories,  or  places  of  public 
assembly :  and  perhaps,  when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  suffi- 
ciently purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might  be 
allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  as  long  as 
they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope,  that  an 
auspicious  revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again  restore  the  altars 
of  the  gods ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  addressed  their  un- 
availing prayers  to  the  throne,""  increased  the  zeal  of  the  Christian 
reformers  to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  root  of  superstition.  The 
laws  of  the  emperor  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition  :^ 
but  their  cold  and  languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conducted,  or  rather  impelled,  by 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church.  In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,*  marched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  monks,  to  destroy  the  idols, 
the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive  diocese  ;  and, 
in  the  execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader  wiU  judge 
whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  miraculous  powers,  or  of 
carnal  weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine  and  excellent  Marcellus,s  as  he 
is  styled  by  Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated  with  apostolic  fervour, 
resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  stately  temples  within  the  diocese 
of  Apamea.  His  attack  was  resisted,  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with 
which  the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The  building  was 
seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the  lofty  roof  was 
supported  by  15  massy  columns,  16  feet  in  circumference;  and  the 
large  stones  of  which  they  were  composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with 
lead  and  iron.  The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been 
tried  without  effect.  It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  temporary  wooden 

'  Zos.  1.  iv.  245.  Theodor.  I.  v.  c.  zi.  Idatius  Chron.  Prosper.  Aquitan.  I.  iii.  38.  apud 
Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  389.  No.  52.  Liban.  (pro  Templis,  p.  10.)  labours  to  prove, 
that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  .ind  positive. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8.  18.  There  is  room  to  believe,  that  tliis  temple  of  Edessa, 
which  Theodosius  wished  to  .save  for  civil  uses,  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruins  (Liban. 
pro  Templis,  p.  26,  and  Godcfroy's  notes,  p.  59  ). 

3  See  this  curious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  'I'emplis,  pronounced,  or  rather  composed,  about 
the  year  330.  I  have  consulted,  with  advantage,  I-ardner's  version  and  remarks  (Heath. 
Testimon.  iv.  135.). 

*  Life  of  Martin,  by  Sulpic.  Sever,  c.  9-^i4-  The  saint  once  mistook  (as  Don  Quixote 
might  have  done)  an  harmless  funeral  for  an  idolatrous  procession,  and  imprudently  committed 
a  miracle. 

S  Compare  .Soz.  (1.  vii.  c.  15.)  with  Theodor.  fl.  y.  c.  21.).  Between  them,  they  relate  th« 
crusade  and  death  of  M»,rcellus. 
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props  had  been  consumed  [with  fire;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  are  described  under  the  allcgorj'  of  a  black  daemon,  who 
retarded,  though  he  could  not  defeat,  the  operations  of  the  Christian 
engineers.  Elated  with  victory,  Marcellus  took  the  field  in  person 
against  the  powers  of  darkness ;  a  numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and 
gladiators  marched  under  the  episcopal  banner,  and  he  successively 
attacked  the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the  diocese  of  Apamea. 
Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  apprehended,  the  champion 
of  the  faith,  whose  lameness  would  not  allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fly^ 
placed  himself  at  a  convenient  distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  darts. 
But  this  prudence  was  the  occasion  of  his  death :  he  was  surprised  and 
slain  by  a  body  of  exasperated  rustics  ;  and  the  synod  of  the  province 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  holy  Marcellus  had  sacrificed 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  support  of  this  cause,  the  monks,, 
who  ruslied,  with  tumultuous  fury,  from  the  desert,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  and  diligence.  They  deser\-ed  the  enmity  of  the 
Pagans ;  and  some  of  them  might  descr\e  the  reproaches  of  avarici; 
and  intemperance ;  of  avarice,  which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder, 
and  of  intemperance,  which  they  indulged  at  the  expence  of  the  people, 
who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud  psalmody,  and 
artificial  paleness.'  A  small  number  of  temples  was  protected  by  the 
fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the  prudence,  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical governors.  The  temple  of  the  celestial  Venus  at  Carthage, 
whose  sacred  precincts  formed  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  was 
judiciously  converted  into  a  Christian  church;-  and  a  similiar  consecra- 
tion has  preserved  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.3  But  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world,  an  army 
of  fanatics,  without  authority,  and  without  discipline,  invaded  the 
peaceful  inhabitants;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  structures  of  antiquity 
still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  Barbarians,  who  alone  had  time  and 
inclination  to  execute  such  laborious  destruction. 

In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  spectator  may 
distinguish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria.*  Serapis 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  native  gods,  or  monsters, 
who  sprung  from  the  fruitful  soil  of  superstitious  Egjpt.^  The  first 
of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the 
mysterious  stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long 
adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and  his  reign 
were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  dispute, 
whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of  day,  or  the  gloomy  monarch 

'  Liban.  pro  Templis,  10 — 13.  He  rails  at  these  black-garbled  men,  the  Christian  Monks. 
who  eat  more  than  elephants.     Poor  elephants !  they  arc  temperate  animals. 

^  Prosper  Aquitan.  1.  iii.  c.  38.  apud  Baronium  ;  Annal.  Ecdes.  a.d.  389.  No.  58,  &c.  The 
temple  had  been  shut  some  time,  and  the  access  to  it  was  overgro»Ti  with  brambles. 

3  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  468.  This  consecratjon  was  performed  by 
pope  Boniface  IV.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  favourable  drcumstaDces  which  had  preserved  the 
Pantheon  above  2co  years  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

■♦  Sophronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history  (Jerom,  Script.  Eccles.  i.  303.^ 
which  had  furnished  materials  to  Socr.  (1.  v.  c.  16.},  Theodor.  ;1.  v.  c.  22.;,  and  Rufinus  (L  ii'. 
c.  22. \  Yet  the  last,  who  had  been  at  Ale.xandria,  before,  and  after,  the  event,  may  deserve 
the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

5  Gerard  Vossius  iOpera,  v.  p.  80.  and  de  Idololatria,  1.  i.  c.29.1  strives  to  support  the  strange 
notion  of  the  Father?;  that  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  adore<,l  in  Eg^-pl,  as  the  bull  Apis,  an« 
the  god  Serapis. 
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of  the  subterraneous  regions.'  The  Egyptians,. who  were  obstinately 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign 
deity  within  the  walls  of  their  cities.^  But  the  obsequious  priests,  who 
were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted,  without  re- 
sistance, to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Fontus :  an  honourable  and  do- 
mestic genealogy  was  provided ;  and  this  fortunate  usurper  was  intro- 
duced into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,^  the  husband  of  I  sis,  and  the 
celestial  monarch  of  Egypt.  Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar 
protection,  gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His  temple,* 
which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  capitol,  was  erected 
on  the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the  interior 
cavity  was  strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults 
and  subterraneous  apartments.  The  consecrated  buildings  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  quadrangular  portico ;  the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite 
statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient 
learning  were  preserved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had 
arisen  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes.^  After  the  edicts  of  Theo- 
dosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans,  they  were 
still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis ;  and  this  singular  in- 
dulgence was  imprudently  ascribed  to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the 
Christians  themselves :  as  if  they  had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient 
rites,  which  could  alone  secure  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the 
harvest  of  Egypt,  and  the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.* 

At  that  time  ">  (a.d.  389)  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was 
filled  by  Theophilus,^  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  and  virtue  ;  a 
bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were  alternately  polluted  with  gold,  and 
with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  was  excited  by  the  honours  of 
Serapis ;  and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of 
Bacchus,  convinced  the  Pagans  that  he  meditated  a  more  important 
and  dangerous  enterprise.  In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the 
slightest  provocation  was  suflicicnt  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  votaries 
of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those 
of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher 

'  Origo  dei  nondum  nostris  celebrata.  VEgyptiorum  antislites  sic  memorant,  S;c.  Tacit 
Hist.  iv.  83.  The  Greeks,  who  had  travelled  into  Kgypt,  were  ahke  ignorant  of  this  new 
deity. 

*  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  1.  i.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  proves  his  foreign  ex- 
traction. 

3  At  Rome,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  The  precedency  which  the 
queen  assumed  may  seem  to  betray  her  unequal  alliance  with  the  stranger  of  Pontns.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  female  se.\  was  established  in  Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  i.  1.  i.  31.  ed.  Weasel.),  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch's  Treatise 
of  Isis  and  Osiris;  whom  he  identihes  with  Serapis. 

■•  Ammian.  (,\xii.  16.).  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi  (p.  8.  Hudson's  Geog.  Minor,  iii.), 
and  Rufinus  (1.  ii.  c.  22.),  celebrate  the  Serafieutii,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

S  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  In.crip.  ix.  397.  The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  w.as  totally  con- 
sumed in  Caesar's  Alexandrian  war.  Marc  Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergamus 
(aoo.ooo  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  of  the  wfTt/library  of  Alexandria. 

*  Liban.  (pro  Templis,  p.  21.)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  Christian  masters  by  this  insulting 
remark. 

7  We  may  chuse  between  the  date  of  Marccllinus  (a.d.  389. )or  that  of  Prosper  (a.d.  391.). 
Tilleniont  (Hist,  des  Knip.  v.  310.  756.)  prefers  the  former,  and  P.igi  the  latter. 

8  Tillemont,  Mem.  Keek's,  xi.  441.  The  anibiguous  situation  of  Thcophilus,  a  saint,  as  the 
friend  of  Jerom  ;  a  divil,  as  the  enemy  of  Chrysostom  ;  produce  a  son  of  impartiality  :  yet 
upon  the  whoie,  iLe  balance  is  justly  inclined  a;;atubt  him. 
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0I\Tnpiu5,-  who  exhorted  them  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of 
the  gods.  These  Pagan  fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or 
rather  fortress,  of  Serapis;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies, 
and  a  resolute  defence ;  and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they  ex- 
ercised on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of 
despair.  The  eflforts  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  usefully  exerted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the  answer  of  Theodosius  should 
determine  the  fate  of  Serapis.  The  two  parties  assembled,  without 
arms,  in  the  principal  square ;  and  the  Imperial  rescript  was  publicly 
read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  the  idols  of  Alex- 
andria was  pronounced,  the  Christians  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  and 
exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fury  had  given  way 
to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps,  and  eluded,  by 
their  flight  or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theophilus 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  of  Serapis,  without  any  other  diffi- 
culties, than  those  which  he  found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the 
materials ;  but  these  objects  proved  so  insuperable,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  foundations ;  and  to  content  himself  with  reducing  the 
edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards 
cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Christian  martyrs.  The  valuable  library'  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged 
or  destroyed ;  and,  near  twenty  years  after\vards,  the  appearance  of 
the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of  ever)-  spec- 
tator, whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by  rehgious  prejudice.'' 
The  compositions  of  ancient  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irre- 
trievably perished,  might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of 
idolatr)',  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  succeeding  ages ;  and 
either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  the  archbishop,^  might  have  been 
satiated  with  the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the  reward  of  his  victory. 
While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and  siher  were  carefully  melted, 
and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal  were  contemptuously  broken,  and 
cast  into  the  streets,  Theophilus  laboured  to  expose  the  frauds  and 
vices  of  the  ministers  of  the  idols ;  their  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  the  loadstone ;  their  secret  methods  of  introducing  an  human  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue ;  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  confidence  of 
devout  husbands,  and  unsuspecting  females.*  Charges  like  these  may 
seem  to  deserve  some  degree  of  credit,  as  the)-  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  superstition.  But  the  same  spirit  is 
equally  prone  to  the  base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniating  a 

'  Lardner  fHeath.  Testimon.  iv.  411 J  has  alleged  a  beautiful  passage  from  Suidas,  or  rather 
from  Damasdus,  which  shows  the  devout  and  virtuous  Olympius,  not  in  die  light  of  a  warrior, 
but  of  a  prophet, 

*  Xcs  vidimus  armaria  Ubronira,  qiiibas  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a  nostris  hominibus,  nostris 
temporibcs  memorant.  Oros.  I.  ^■i.  c.  15.  p.  421.  ed.  Haverramp.  Though  a  bigot,  and  a 
controversial  writer,  Orosius  seems  to  bla-Ji. 

^  Eunapius,  in  the  Lives  of  Antoninus  and  ^(Edesius,  execrates  the  sacril^Ious  rapine  of 
Theophilus.  Tillemoiit  .Mem.  Elodes.  xiii.  453.*  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pehisium, 
which  reproaches  the  primate  with  the  idolntrvia  worship  of  gold,  the  auri  iocra  fames. 

■♦  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the  gbd,  familiarly  conversed 
with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality ;  till  he  betrayed  himself,  in  a  moment  of  transport,  when 
he  could  not  disguise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narrative  of  /Eschines 
(Bayle,  Diction.  Crit.  ScAM.\xr>nE"',  and  the  adventure  of  Mundtis  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1. 
xyiii.  c  3.  p.  S77.  ed.  Havercamp.),  may  prove  that  such  amorous  fhuids  have  been  practised 
with  success. 
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fallen  enemy ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by  the  reflection, 
that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  invent  a  fictitious  story,  than  to  support 
a  practical  fraud.  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis '  was  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  number  of  plates  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  artificially  joined  together,  composed  the  majestic  figure 
of  the  deity,  who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre,  which  he 
bore  in  his  left  hand,  were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  represent- 
ations of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished  from  Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or 
bushel,  which  was  placed  on  his  head ;  and  by  the  emblematic  monster, 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand :  the  head  and  body  of  a  serpent 
branching  into  three  tails,  which  were  again  terminated  by  the  triple 
heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  if 
any  impious  hand  should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their  original  chaos. 
An  intrepid  soldier,  animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty  battle- 
axe,  ascended  the  ladder ;  and  even  the  Christian  multitude  expected, 
with  some  anxiety,  the  event  of  the  combat.''  He  aimed  a  vigorous 
stroke  against  the  cheek  of  Serapis ;  the  check  fell  to  the  ground ;  the 
thunder  was  still  silent,  and  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  continued 
to  preserve  their  accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious 
soldier  repeated  his  blows  :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and  broken 
in  pieces :  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  His  mangled  carcase  was  burnt  in 
the  Amphitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace ;  and  many  per- 
sons attributed  their  conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the  impotence  of 
their  tutelar  deity.  The  popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any 
visible  and  material  objects  of  worship,  have  the  advantage  of  adapt- 
ing and  familiarizing  themselves  to  the  senses  of  mankind :  but  this 
advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  various  and  inevitable  accfdents 
to  which  the  faith  of  the  idolater  is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
that,  in  every  disposition  of  mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit 
reverence  for  the  idols,  or  the  relics,  which  the  naked  eye,  and  the  pro- 
fane hand,  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  most  common  produc- 
tions of  art,  or  nature ;  and  if,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and 
miraculous  virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation,  he 
scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly  derides  the  object 
and  the  folly  of  his  superstitious  attachment.'  After  the  fall  of 
Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  entertained  by  the  Pagans,  that  the 
Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to  the  impious  masters  of  Egypt; 
and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  inundation  seemed  to  announce  the 
displeasure  of  the  river-god.    But  this  delay  was  soon  compensated  by 

'  Images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfaucon  (ii.  297.)  :  but  the  description  of  Macrobius  (Saturnal. 
L  i.  c.  20.)  is  much  more  picturesque  and  siilisfactory. 

^  Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus,  motique  verendil 
Majestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent 
In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 

(Lucan.  iii.  429.)  "  Is  it  true  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy,  at  whose  house  he  supjiedl, 
"that  the  man,  who  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  golden  statue  at  Anaitas,  was  instantly  deprived 
"of  his  eyes,  and  of  his  life?"  "/  was  that  man  (replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran),  and  you 
"  now  sup  on  one  of  the  lc;;s  of  the  goddess."     (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  24.) 

•'  The  History  of  tlie  Rcfornialion  affords  frequent  examples  of  the  sudden  change  from 
iuperstition  to  contempt. 
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the  rapid  swell  of  the  waters.  They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unusual 
height,  as  to  comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing  expecta- 
tion of  a  deluge ;  till  the  peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well- 
known  and  fertilizing  level  of  16  cubits,  or  about  30  English  feet.' 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  deserted,  or  destroyed ;  but 
the  ingenious  superstition  of  the  Pagans  still  attempted  to  elude  the 
laws  (A.D.  390)  of  Theodosius,  by  which  all  sacrifices  had  been 
severely  prohibited.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  conduct 
was  less  exposed  to  the  eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their 
religious,  under  the  appearance  of  convivial,  meetings.  On  the  days 
of  solemn  festivals,  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spread- 
ing shade  of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered 
and  roasted ;  and  this  rural  entertainment  was  sanctified  by  the  use  of 
incense,  and  by  the  hymns,  which  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
But  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  no  part  of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt- 
offering,  as  no  altar  was  provided  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the 
previous  oblation  of  salt  cakes,  and  the  concluding  ceremony  of 
libations,  were  carefully  omitted,  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve 
the  guests  in  the  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.''  Whatever 
might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of  the  distinction,^  these 
vain  pretences  were  swept  away  by  the  last  edict  of  Theodosius ;  which 
inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  superstition  of  the  Pagans.*  This 
prohibitory'  law  is  expressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive 
terms.  "It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor,  "  that  none  of 
"  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  however  exalted 
"  or  however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall  presume, 
"  in  any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  inanimate  idol,  by  the 
"  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  The  act  of  sacrificing,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  are  declared  (without 
any  regard  to  the  object  of  the  enquir))  a  crime  of  high-treason  against 
the  state ;  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The 
rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  which  might  seem  less  bloody  and  atrocious, 
are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  truth  and  honour  of  religion  ; 
luminaries,  garlands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are  specially 
enumerated  and  condemned ;  and  the  harmless  claims  of  the  domestic 
genius,  of  the  household  gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous  proscrip- 
tion. The  use  of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal  ceremonies,  subjects 
the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house,  or  estate,  where  they  have 
been  performed ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen  the  property  of  another 
for  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge,  without 
delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  25  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  ^1000.  A  fine, 
not  less  considerable,  is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of  the  secret 

'  Soz.  1.  vii.  c.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same  standard,  of  the  inundation, 
and  consequently  of  the  cubit,  has  uniformly  subsisted  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Freret, 
in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xTi.  344 — 353.  Grea%es's  Miscellan.  Works,  L  253.  The 
Egyptian  cubit  is  about  22  inches  of  the  English  measure. 

^  Liban.  (proTemplis,  p.  15.)  pleads  their  cause  with  gentle  and  insinuating  rhetoric.  From 
the  earUcbt  age,  such  feasts  had  enlivened  the  country  ;  and  those  of  Bacchus  iGeorgic  iL  380.) 
had  produced  the  theatre  of  Athens.     Godefroy,  ad  loc.  Liban.  and  Codex  Theod.  vi.  284. 

3  Honorius  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals  (.\.D.  399.).  "  Absque  uUo  sacrificio,  atque  uli.1 
superstitione  damnabili."  But  nine  years  afterwards  he  found  it  necessary  to  reiterate  and 
enjorce  the  same  proviso  (Cod.  llieod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  17.  19.). 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi  tit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortin  (On  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  134.)  censures,  with  be- 
coming asperity,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this  intolerant  law. 
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enemies  of  religion,  who  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective 
stations,  either  to  reveal,  or  to  punish,  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which  were  repeatedly 
enforced  by  his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous 
applause  of  the  Christian  world.' 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Diocletian,  Christianity  had  been 
proscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hereditary  religion  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  a  dark 
and  dangerous  faction,  were,  in  some  measure,  countenanced  by  the 
inseparable  union,  and  rapid  conquests,  of  the  Catholic  church.  But 
the  same  excuses  of  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  emperors,  who  violated  the  precepts  of  humanity  and  of  the 
gospel.  The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as 
folly,  of  Paganism  ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith  had  already 
exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the  vanity  of  idols ;  and  the 
declining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to  their  worship,  might  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  and  obscurity,  the  religious  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  Had  the  Pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted 
zeal,  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph 
of  the  church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  martyrs  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such 
obstinate  zeal  was  not  congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of 
polytheism.  The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes 
were  broken  by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  against  ^\•hich  they 
were  directed  ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Pagans  protected  them 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian  Code.''  Instead  of 
asserting,  that  the  authority  of  the  gods  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  they  desisted,  with  a  plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those 
sacred  rites  which  their  sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they  were 
sometimes  tempted,  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of  conceal- 
ment, to  indulge  their  favourite  superstition ;  their  humble  repentance 
disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  they  seldom 
refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting,  with  some  secret 
reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  churches  were  filled  with 
tlic  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes,  who  had  con- 
formed, from  temporal  motives,  to  the  reigning  religion  ;  and  whilst 
they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures,  and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the 
faithful,  they  satisfied  their  conscience  by  the  silent  and  sincere 
invocation  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.'  If  the  Pagans  wanted  patience 
to  suffer,  they  wanted  spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest,  to  the 

'  Such  a  charge  should  not  be  lightly  made  ;  but  it  may  surely  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Aujftistiu,  who  thus  addresses  the  Donatists.  "Quis  iiostruui,  quis  vestrumnor.  Inudat 
"  lci;es  ab  Imiicratoribus  datas  adversus  sacrificia  Pagaiioruin  ?  Kt  eerie  longe  ibi  pccna 
"  severior  constituta  est  ;  illius  quippe  impielatis  capitale  supplicium  est."  P'pist.  xciii.  No. 
lo.  (nii>ted  by  Le  Clerc  (Riblio.  Chnisie,  viii.  277.),  who  adds  souicjudicious  reflections  on  the 
intolerance  of  the  victorious  Christians. 

'■'  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  28.  p.  537.  Au;^.  (Enarrat.  Psalm  c.\l.  apud  Lardner,  Heath.  Testini.  iv. 
458.;  insulis  their  cowardice.  "  (.)uis  corum  coniprehensus  est  in  sacriKcio  (cum  his  legibus 
ista  prohiberentur)  et  non  ne.:;avit?" 

^  Liban.  (pro  Templis,  p.  17.)  mention.s,  without  censure,  the  occasional  conformity,  .ind  as 
it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these  hypoci-iteii. 
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fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  opposition  '  of  the 
peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace*  of  Alexandria,  to  the  rage  of 
private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  \\'est,  without  contributing  to  the 
elevation  of  Eugcnius,  disgraced,  by  their  partial  attachment,  the  cause 
and  character  of  the  usurper.  The  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed,  that 
he  aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostacy ;  that,  by 
his  permission,  the  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the 
idolatrous  sjTnbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in  the  field, 
against  the  invincible  standard  of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the 
Pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and  they 
were  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  who  laboured  to 
deserve  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.* 

A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the  clemency  of 
their  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  does  not  proceed  to 
the  last  extremes  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Theodosius  might  un- 
doubtedly have  proposed  to  his  Pagan  subjects  the  alternative  of 
baptism  or  of  death ;  and  the  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  mo- 
deration of  a  prince,  who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all 
his  subjects  should  immediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of 
their  sovereign.^  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society, 
nor  were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  sectaries  who  credul- 
ously received  the  fables  of  Ovid,  and  obstinately  rejected  the  miracles 
of  the  Gospel.  The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate, 
were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  Pagans ;  they  obtained,  without 
distinction,  the  civil  and  military'  honours  of  the  empire.  Theodosius 
distinguished  his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius,  by  the  consular 
dignity  which  he  bestowed  on  Sv-mmachus ;  ■•  and  by  the  personal 
friendship  which  he  expressed  to  Libanius ;  =  and  the  two  eloquent 
apologists  of  Paganism  were  never  required  either  to  change,  or  to 
dissemble,  their  religious  opinions.  The  Pagans  were  indulged  in  the 
most  licentious  freedom  of  speech  and  writing ;  the  historical  and  philo- 
sophic remains  of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,*  and  the  fanatic  teachers  of  the 
school  of  Plato,  betray  the  most  furious  animosity,  and  contain  the 
sharpest  invectives,  against  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  their  vic- 

'  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  fp.  32.},  by  declaring  to  the  emperor,  that  unless  he  ex- 
pressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  lo-fJt  tous  Ttov  aypuiv  0£<rxoTas,  Kai 
airrot^,  Kai  To)  vofiw  /Sirjeijo-ovxas,  the  proprietors  will  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 
'  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  26.  Theod.  1.  v.  c.  24. 
3  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Theodosius  might  enact  (pro 
Templis,  p.  32.]  ;  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dangerous  experiment.  Some  princes  would  have  taken 
his  advice. 

*  Denique  pro  meritis  terrestribus  xque  rependens 
Munera,  sacricolis  suramos  irapertit  honores. 

•  •»•«» 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit.  Prudent.  Symmach.  i.  617,  &c 

S  Liban.  (pro  Templis,  p.  32.)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should  thus  distinguish  a  man,  who 
even  in  \as,  presence  would  swear  by  Jupiter.  Yet  this  presence  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a 
figure  of  rhetoric. 

*  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Treasury,  reviles,  with  partial 
and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian  princes,  and  even  the  father  of  his  sovereign.  His  work 
must  have  been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  invectives  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  prior  to  Evagrius  (I.  iii.  c.  40.)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
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torious  adversaries.  If  these  audacious  libels  were  publicly  known, 
we  must  applaud  the  good  sense  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  the  last  struggles  of  superstition  and  despair.' 
But  the  Imperial  laws,  which  prohibited  ihc  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  Paganism,  were  rigidly  executed ;  and  every  hour  contributed  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  was  supported  by  custom, 
rather  than  by  argument.  The  devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher, 
may  be  secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study ;  but  the 
exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the'  only  solid  foundation  of 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from 
imitation  and  habit.  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise  may  con- 
summate, in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important  work  of  a  na- 
tional revolution.  The  memory  of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be 
preserved,  without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of 
books.""  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  minds  are  still  agitated  by  the 
blind  hopes  and  terrors  of  superstition,  will  be  soon  persuaded  by  their 
superiors,  to  direct  their  vows  to  the  reigning  deities  of  the  age ;  and 
will  insensibly  imbibe  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation 
of  the  new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first  compelled  them  to 
accept.  The  generation  that  arose  (a.d.  390 — 420)  in  the  world  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  laws,  was  attracted  within  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle,  was  the  fall  of 
Paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the 
legislator.3 

The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion  in  described  by  the  sophists,  as  a 
dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth  with  darkness, 
and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos  and  of  night.  They  re- 
late, in  solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  that  the  temples  were  converted 
into  sepulchres,  and  that  the  holy  places,  which  had  been  adorned  by 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Christian 
martyrs.  "  The  monks  "  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius 
is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  "  are  the  authors  of  the  new 
"  worship,  which,  in  the  place  of  those  deities,  who  are  conceived  by 
"  the  understanding,  has  substituted  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
"  temptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted  and  pickled,  of  those  infamous 
"  malefactors,  who  for  the  multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a 
"just  and  ignominious  death;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by  the  im- 
"pression  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were 
"  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate ;  such  "  (continues  Eunapi- 
us) "  are  the  gods  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days ;  such  are  the 
"  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  the 
"  Deity,  whose  tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the  objects  of  the  vener- 

'  Yet  the  Pagans  of  Africa  compIaiueJ,  that  tlie  times  would  not  allow  them  to  answer  with 
freedom  the  City  of  God  ;  nor  does  St.  August,  (v.  26.)  deny  the  charge. 

^  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  religion,  above  a  century, 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed  the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic 
tongue.     See  the  curious  and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Geddes  (Miscellan.  i.  i — 198.). 

3  Paganos  qui  supersunt,  quanquam  jam  nullos  esse  credamus,  &c.  Cod.  Thcod.  1.  xvi.  tit. 
X.  leg.  22.  A.D.  423.  The  younger  Theodosius  was  afterwards  satisfied  that  his  judgment  had 
been  somewhat  premature. 
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"  ation  of  the  people." '  Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is  natural 
enough  to  share  the  surprise,  of  the  Sophist,  the  spectator  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  raised  those  obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome,  to  the 
rank  of  celestial  and  invisible  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
grateful  respect  of  the  Christians  for  the  martjTS  of  the  faith,  was  ex- 
alted by  time  and  victory  into  religious  adoration;  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly  associated  to  the 
honours  of  the  martyrs.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  glori- 
ous deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian  road 
were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or  rather  by  the  trophies,  of  those 
spiritual  heroes."*  In  the  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies,  de- 
voutly visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisherman ;  ^  and 
their  venerable  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on 
which  the  bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually  offered  the  unbloody 
sacrifice. ■♦  The  new  capital  of  the  eastern  world,  unable  to  produce 
any  ancient  and  domestic  trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  de- 
pendent provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
Timothy,  had  reposed,  near  300  years,  in  the  obscure  graves,  from 
whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  church  of  the 
Apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of  Constantine  had  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.^  About  50  years  afterwards,  the 
same  banks  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and 
prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden  vase, 
and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by  the  bishops  into  each 
other's  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were  received  by  the  people,  with 
the  same  joy  and  reverence  which  they  would  have  shown  to  the  living 
prophet ;  the  highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession ;  and  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
clergy  and  senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had 
always  deserved  and  claimed  the  homage  of  kings.^  The  example  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  confirmed  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  world.  The  honours  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble 
and  ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,^  were  universally  established; 

'  Eunap.  iu  his  Life  of  the  sophist  jEdesius  ;  in  that  of  Eustathius  he  foretells  the  ruin  of 
Paganism,  jcai  tj  /xuOeoots,  kiu  at  ices  ct/cotos  Tvpavvijorti  tu  tirt  "yr)S  KaWtaTa, 

^  Caius  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L  ii.  c.  25.),  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202—219.),  '^  ^n  early  witness  of  this  superstitious  practice. 

3  Chrysost.  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to 
Benedict  the  XlVtJi's  pastoral  letter  on  the  jubilee  of  tlie  year  1750.  See  the  curious  and 
entertaining  letters  of  ?vl.  Chais,  iii. 

*  Male  facit  ergo  Romanus  episcopus?  qui,  super  raortuorum  horainum,  Petri  et  Pauli, 
secundum  nos,  ossa  veneranda  ....  offert  Dommo  sactificia,  et  tumulos  eorum,  Christi 
arbitratur  altaria.     Jerom.  ii.  advers.  Vigilant,  p.  153. 

5  Jerom  (ii.  122.  (bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which  are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiast- 
ical historians.  The  passion  of  St.  Andrew  at  Patrae,  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the 
clergy  of  Achaia,  which  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  60.  No.  54.  wishes  to  believe,  and 
Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St.  Andrew  was  adopted  as  the  spiritual  founder  of  ConstaD' 
tinople  (Mem.  Eccles.  i.  317.  s88.). 

6  Jerom  (ii.  122.)  pompously  describes  the  translation  of  Samuel,  which  is  noticed  in  ail  the 
chronicles  of  the  times. 

'  The  presbyter  Vigilanlius,  the  Protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though  inefrectiially,  with- 
stood the  superstition  of  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts,  &c.  for  which  Jerom  compares  him  to  the 
Hydra,  Cerberus,  the  Centaurs,  &c.  and  considers  him  only  as  the  organ  of  the  dsmon  (ii. 
120.).  Whoever  will  peruse  the  controversy  of  St.  Jerom  and  Vigilantius,  and  St.  Augustin's 
account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  father*. 
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and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and  Jerom,  something  was  still  deemed 
wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  till  it  had  been  conse- 
crated by  some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed  and  inflamed  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  which  elapsed  between 
the  reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  perfect  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  model ;  and  some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed 
even  in  the  first  generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this  per- 
nicious innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics  of  saints  were  more 
valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones,'  stimulated  the  clergy  to  multi- 
ply the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without  much  regard  for  tnath  or 
probability,  they  invented  names  for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names. 
The  fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated  their 
virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of 
genuine  and  primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary 
heroes,  who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy  of  crafty  or 
credulous  legendaries;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  Tours 
might  not  be  the  only  diocese  in  which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor 
were  adored,  instead  of  those  of  a  saint.''  A  superstitious  practice, 
which  tended  to  increase  the  temptations  of  fraud  and  credulity, 
insensibly  extinguished  the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the 
Christian  world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition  would  have  been  much  less 
rapid  and  victorious,  if  the  faith  of  the  people  had  not  been  assisted 
by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles,  to  ascertain  the  authen- 
ticity and  virtue  of  the  most  suspicious  relics.  In  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Theodosius,  Lucian,^  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  minister  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very  singular  dream,  which,  to  remove 
his  doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  successive  Saturdays.  A 
venerable  figure  stood  before  him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a 
long  beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod ;  announced  himself  by  the 
name  of  Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the  astonished  presbyter,  that  his 
own  corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his  son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus, 
and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith-, 
were  secretly  buried  in  the  adjacent  field.  He  added,  with  some 
impatience,  that  it  was  time  to  release  himself,  and  his  companions, 
from  their  obscure  prison ;  that  their  appearance  would  be  salutary  to 
a  distressed  world ;  and  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Lucian  to 
inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  tlieir  situation,  and  their  wishes. 
The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  retarded  this  important  dis- 

'  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manich.  ii,  648.)  has  applied  a  worldly  sense  to  the  pious 
observation  of  the  clergy  of  Smyrna,  who  carefully  preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Polycarp  the 
martyr. 

'  Martin  of  Tours  (Life,  c.  8.  by  Sulpic.  Sever.)  extorted  this  confession  from  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowed  to  be  natural ;  the  discovery  is  supposed  to  be  miracul- 
ous.    Which  of  the  two  was  likely  to  happen  most  frequently  ? 

3  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narrative,  which  has  been  translated  by  Avitus. 
and  published  by  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  415.  No.  7—16.).  The  Benedict,  editors  o< 
St.  August,  have  given  (at  the  end  of  the  work  de  Civ.  Dei)  two  several  copies,  with  man> 
various  readings.  It  is  the  chaiacter  of  falsehood  to  be  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  in 
credil>le  parts  of  the  legend  are  smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillcmont  (Mem.  Eccles.  ii.  9.), 
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covery,  were  successively  removed  by  new  visions:  and  the  ground 
was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude. The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  friend,  were 
found  in  regular  order ;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained 
the  remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trembled, 
and  an  odour,  such  as  that  of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which  instantly 
cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants.  The 
companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful  residence  of 
Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the  first  martyr  were  transported,  in 
solemn  procession,  to  a  church  constructed  in  their  honour  on  Mount 
Sion ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of  blood,'  or  the 
scrapings  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged,  in  almost  ever)'  province  of 
the  Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  miraculous  virtue.  The 
grave  and  learned  Augustin,"  whose  understanding  scarcely  admits 
the  excuse  of  credulity,  has  attested  the  innumerable  prodigies  which 
were  performed  in  Africa  by  the  reUcs  of  St.  Stephen;  and  this 
man^ellous  narrative  is  inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of 
God,  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immortal 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly  declares,  that 
he  has  selected  those  miracles  only  which  were  publicly  certified  by 
the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  spectators,  of  the 
power  of  the  martyr.  Many  prodigies  were  omitted,  or  forgotten; 
and  Hippo  had  been  less  favourably  treated  than  the  other  cities  of 
the  province.  And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates  above  seventy  miracles, 
of  which  three  were  resurrections  from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.^  If  we  enlarge  our 
view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of  the  Christian  world,  it 
will  not  De  easy  to  calculate  the  fables,  and  the  errors,  which  issued 
from  this  inexhaustible  source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  miracle,  in  that  age  of  superstition  and  credulity,  lost  its 
name  and  its  merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary,  and  established,  laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  which  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
""'•were  the  perpetual  theatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  believer  the  actual 
state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world  ;  and  his  religious  specu- 
lations appeared  to  be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  fact  and  ex- 
perience. Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  vulgar  souls,  in  the 
long  inter\-al  between  the  dissolution  and  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the  superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  did  not  consume  that  portion  of  their  existence  in  silent  and 
inglorious  sleep.^     It  was  evident  (without  presuming  to  determine  the 

'  A  phial  of  Sl  Stephen's  hlood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples,  till  he  was  superseded 

by  St.  Januarius  ^Ruinart.  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  529.}. 

-  Auguatin  composed  the  t*o-and-tweuty  books  de  Civ.  Dei  in  the  space  of  13  years,  A.D. 
413—426  ^Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  608.'.  His  learning  is  too  often  borrowed,  and  his 
rgumenls  are  too  often  his  own;  but  the  whole  work  clainu  the  merit  of  a  magnificent 
--.~ign,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfully,  executed. 

3  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  and  the  Appendix,  which  contains  two  books  of  St. 
Stephen's  miracles,  by  Evodius,  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Freculph'is  apud  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs, 
viii.  249.)  has  preserved  a  Gallic  or  Spanish  proverb,  "Whoever  pretends  to  have  read  all  the 
'"miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  he  lie->i." 

*  Burqet  ;de  Statu  Mortucnim,  p.  56—84.)  coUectf  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  as  far  as 
the)  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  o''  human  >ouls  till  tht  d.iy  of  judgmenL  He  aftenvards.e»- 
VOL.    II.  S 
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place  of  their  habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  they  en- 
joyed the  lively  and  active  consciousness  of  their  happiness,  their 
virtue,  and  their  powers;  and  that  they  had  already  secured  the 
possession  of  their  eternal  reward.  The  enlargement  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  human  imagination ; 
since  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that  they  were  capable  of  hearing 
and  understanding  the  various  petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries ; 
who,  in  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance  of  Stephen  or  of  Martin.' 
The  confidence  of  their  petitioners  was  founded  on  the  persuasion, 
that  the  saints,  who  reigned  with  Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon 
earth ;  that  they  were  warmly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  and  that  the  individuals,  who  imitated  the  example 
of  their  faith  and  piety,  were  the  peculiar  and  favourite  objects  of 
their  most  tender  regard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might 
be  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  less  exalted  kind :  they  viewed, 
with  partial  affection,  the  places  which  had  been  consecrated  by  their 
birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their  burial,  or  the  possession  of 
their  relics.  The  meaner  passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge,  may 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ;  yet  the  saints  themselves 
condescended  to  testify  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  liberality  of 
their  votaries :  and  the  sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  Avere  hurled 
against  those  impious  wretches,  who  violated  their  magnificent 
shrines,  or  disbelieved  their  supernatural  power. — Fleury,  Discours 
sur  I'Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  80.  Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the  scepticism,  of  those  men,  if 
they  had  obstinately  resisted  the  proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the 
elements,  the  whole  range  of  the  animal. creation,  and  even  the  subtle 
and  invisible  operations  of  the  human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey.'' 
The  immediate,  and  almost  instantaneous,  effects,  that  were  supposed 
to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the  offence,  satisfied  the  Christians,  of  the 
ample  measure  of  favour  and  authority,  which  the  saints  enjoyed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and  it  seemed  almost  superfluous 
to  enquire,  whether  they  were  continually  obliged  to  intercede  before 
the  throne  of  grace;  or  whether  they  might  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence  and  justice, 
the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordinate  ministry.  The  imagination, 
which  had  been  raised  by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such  inferior 
objects  of  adoration,  as  were  more  proportioned  to  its  gross  concep- 
tions and  imperfect  faculties.     The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of 

poses  (p.  91,  &c.)  the  inconveniences  which  must  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  active  and 
sensible  existence. 

'  Vigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs,  either  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham 
(in  loco  refrigerii),  or  else  under  the  altar  of  God.  Nee  posse  suis  tumulis  et  ubi  voluerunt 
adesse  praesentcs.  But  Jerom  (ii.  122.)  sternly  refutes  this  i5/(7j//i<rwy.  Tu  Deo  leges  pones  ? 
Tu  apostolis  vincula  injicies,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii  tcneantur  custodift,  nee  sint  cum 
Domino  suo  ;  de  quibus  scriptum  est,  Sequuntur  Agnum  quocunque  vadit.  Si  Agnus  ubique, 
ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Agno  sunt,  ubique  esse  crpdendi  sunt.  Et  cum  diabolus  et  daemonestoto 
vagentur  in  orbe,  &c. 

^  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  converted,  in  eight  days,  540  Jews  ;  with  the  help, 
indeed,  of  some  wholesome  severities,  such  as  burning  the  synagogue,  driving  the  obstinate 
infidels  to  starve  among  the  rocks,  &c.  See  the  original  letter  of  Severus  bishop  of  Minorc. 
(ad  calcem  St.  Aug.  dc  Civ,  Pei),  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Basnage  (viii.  245.). 
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the  primitive  Christians  was  gradually  corrupted ;  and  the  MONARCHY 
of  heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  was  degraded 
by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  mjthology,  which  tended  to  restore 
the  reign  of  pol>-theism.' 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  introduced 
that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centur)',=  Tertullian,  or  Lactantius,^  had 
been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some 
popular  saint,  or  martjT ;  ^  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment, 
and  indignation,  on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation.  As  soon  as 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open,  they  must  have  been 
offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the 
glare  of  lamps  and  tapers,  which  diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gawdy, 
superfluous,  and,  in  their  opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they  ap- 
proached the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  they  made  their  way  through  the 
prostrate  crowd,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  who  resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast ;  and  who 
already  felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of 
wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted  on  the  walls  and  pavement 
of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were  directed,  what- 
ever might  be  the  language  of  their  church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or 
the  ashes  of  the  saint,  which  were  usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or 
silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  power- 
ful intercession,  every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of  tem- 
poral, blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation  of  their  health,  or 
the  cure  of  their  infirmities ;  the  fruitfulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  children.  Whenever  they  undertook 
any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  requested,  that  the  holy 
martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  protectors  on  the  road;  and  if 
they  returned,  without  having  experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again 
hastened  to  the  tombs  of  the  mart>TS,  to  celebrate,  with  grateful 
thanksgivings,  their  obligations  to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those 
heavenly  patrons.  The  walls  were  hung  round  with  s)-mbols  of  the 
favours,  which  they  had  received;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold 
and  silver:  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape  the 
abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented  the  image, 
the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The  same 
uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest,  in  the  most 

'  Hume  (Esiays,  ii.  434.)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  the  natural  flux  and  reflux  of  poly- 
theism and  theism. 

*  D'Aubignfi  (Mem.  p.  156.)  frankly  offered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers, 
to  allow  the  first  400  years  as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  40  years 
more,  which  were  indiscreetly  given.  Yet  neither  party  would  have  found  their  account  in  this 
foolish  bargain. 

3  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  TertuU.  Lactan.,  Amobius,  &c.  b  so  extremely 
pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  declamations  against  the  Pagan,  sometimes  glance  against  the 
Jewish,  ceremonies. 

■♦  Faustus  the  Manichsean  accuses  the  Catholics  of  idolatry.  Vertitis  idola  in  raartyres  .  .  . 
quos  votis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist.  Crit.  du  Manich.  ii.  629.^,  a  Protestant, 
but  a  philosopher,  has  represented,  with  candour  and  learning,  the  introduction  of  Ckrittimi 
^atry  in  the  fQiuth  and  fifth  centuries. 


■ 
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distant  ages  and  countries,  the  same  methods  of  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulity, and  of  affecting  the  senses,  of  mankind  : '  but  it  must  ingenu- 
ously be  confessed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  church  imitated 
the  profane  model,  which  they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The  most 
respectable  bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant 
rustics  would  more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism, 
if  they  found  some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  The  religion  of  Constantine  achieved,  in  less  than  a 
century,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  the  victors 
themselves  were  insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished 
rivals.* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Final  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  the  Sons  of  Theodosius 
—  Reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius. — Administration  of  Rufinus 
and  Stilicho. — Revolt  atid  Defeat  of  Gildo  in  Africa. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ;  the  last  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  appeared  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  authority  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  The  memory  of 
his  virtues  still  continued,  however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inex- 
perienced youth  of  his  two  sons.  After  the  death  (a.d.  395,  Jan.  17) 
of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  saluted,  by  the  unanim- 
ous consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful  emperors  of  the  East,  and  of 
the  West ;  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of 
the  state ;  the  senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magis- 
trates, the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Arcadius,  who  then  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Spain,  in  the  humble  habitation  of 
a  private  family.  But  he  received  a  princely  education  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious  life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful 
and  splendid  seat  of  royalty,  from  whence  he  appeared  to  reign  over 
the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the 
Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Ethiopia.  His  younger 
brother,  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  the 
nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and 
the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  were  opposed, 
on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Moors.  The 
great  and  martial  praefecture  of  Illyricum  was  divided  between  the 
two  princes ;  the  defence  and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western  empire ;  but  the 

'  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated,  might  be  traced  from  Japan 
to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this  idea,  which  he  distorts,  by  rendering  it  too  general 
and  absolute  (Div.  Legation,  iv.  126.). 

"  The  imitation  of  Paganism  is  the  subject  of  Middlcton's  agreeable  letter  from  Rome. 
Warburton's  animadversions  obliged  him  to  connect  (iii.  lao.)  the  history  of  the  two  religions; 
and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian  copy. 
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two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian  had  en- 
trusted to  the  valour  of  Thcodosius,  were  for  ever  united  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  East.  The  boundarj-  in  Europe  was  not  very  different 
from  the  hne  which  now  separates  the  (jcrmans  and  the  lurks ;  and 
the  respective  advantages  of  territor.-.  riches,  populousness,  and  mili- 
tary strength,  were  fairly  b?.lanced  and  compensated,  in  this  final  and 
permanent  division  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of 
the  sons  of  Theodosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  of 
their  father ;  the  generals  and  ministers  had  been  accustomed  to  adore 
the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants ;  and  the  army  and  people  were  not 
admonished  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  ex- 
ample of  a  recent  election.  The  gradual  discovery  of  the  weakness 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the  repeated  calamities  of  their  reign, 
were  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  deep  and  early  impressions  of 
loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  reverenced  the  persons,  or 
rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns,  beheld,  with  equal  abhorrence, 
the  rebels  who  opposed,  and  the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  of 
the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glorj-  of  his  reign  by  the  elevation 
(A.D.  386 — 395)  of  Rufinus ;  an  odious  favourite,  who,  in  an  age  of  civil 
and  religious  faction,  has  deserved,  from  every  party,  the  imputation 
of  every  crime.  The  strong  impulse  of  ambition  and  avarice '  had 
urged  Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native  countrj',  an  obscure  corner  of 
Gaul,'  to  advance  his  fortune  in  the  capital  of  the  East :  the  talent  of 
bold  and  ready  elocution  {Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  3.  Godefrofs  Dissert. 
p.  440)  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  law ; 
and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a  regular  step  to  the  most 
honourable  and  important  employments  of  the  state.  He  was  raised, 
by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  various  functions,  so  essentially  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  civil  government,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monarch, 
who  soon  discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity  in  business,  and  who 
long  remained  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the  covetousness 
of  his  disposition.  These  vices  were  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of 
profound  dissimulation  ;5  his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the 
passions  of  his  master ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalonica, 
the  cruel  Rufinus  inflamed  the  furj',  without  imitating  the  repentance, 
of  Theodosius.  The  minister  who  viewed  with  proud  indifterence  the 
rest  of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an  injury ;  and  his 
personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opinion,  the  merit  of  all  public 
ser\-ices.  Promotus,  the  master-general  of  the  infantry-,  had  saved 
the  empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  he  indignantly 
supported  the  pre-eminence  of  a  rival  whose  character  and  profession 
he  despised ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public   council,  the  impatient 

'  Alecto,  envious  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  nn  infernal  synod.  Megsera  recommends 
her  pupil  Rufinus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of  mischief,  &c.  But  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  Claudian's  fury  and  that  of  Virgil,  as  between  the  characters  of  Tumus  and  Rufinus. 

*  It  is  evident  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  770.J,  though  de  Marca  is  ashamed  of  his 
countryman,  that  Rufinus  was  born  at  Elusa,  the  metropolis  of  Novempopulania,  now  a  small 
Tillage  of  Gascony  td'Anville,  Not.  de  I'Anc.  Gaule,  p.  289.). 

RA  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimulation  ;  fiadv/vmfi'jiv  ai/Op^- 
...... 
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soldier  was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  tlie  indecent  pride  of  tlic 
favourite.  This  act  of  violence  was  represented  to  the  emperor  as  an 
insult,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his  dignity  to  resent.  The  disgrace 
and  exile  of  Promotus  were  signified  by  a  peremptory  order  to  repair, 
without  delay,  to  a  military  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
the  death  of  that  general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Barbarians)  was  imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Rufinus. — Zos.  \.  iv. 
272.  The  sacrifice  of  an  hero  gratified  his  revenge ;  the  honours  of 
the  consulship  elated  his  vanity  ;  but  his  power  was  still  imperfect  and 
precarious,  as  long  as  the  important  posts  of  pra^fect  of  the  East,  and 
of  praefect  of  Constantinople,  were  filled  by  Tatian,'  and  his  son 
Proculus ;  whose  united  authority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambi- 
tion and  favour  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  The  two  prajfects  were 
accused  of  rapine  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  finances.  For  the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor 
constituted  a  special  commission ;  several  judges  were  named  to  share 
the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice  ;  but  the  right  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  reserved  to  the  president  alone,  and  that  president  was 
Rufinus  himself.  The  father,  stripped  of  the  prefecture  of  the  East, 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but  the  son,  conscious  that  few  minis- 
ters can  be  found  innocent,  where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had 
secretly  escaped;  and  Rufinus  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least 
obnoxious  victim,  if  despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the 
basest  and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  flattered  Tatian 
with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  event ;  his  confidence  was  fortified  by 
the  solemn  assurances,  and  perfidious  oaths,  of  the  president,  who 
presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius  himself;  and 
the  unhappy  father  was  at  last  persuaded  to  recall,  by  a  private  letter, 
the  fugitive  Proculus.  He  was  instantly  seized,  examined,  condemned, 
and  beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  preci- 
pitation which  disappointed  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Without 
respecting  the  misfortunes  of  a  consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of 
Tatian  compelled  him  to  behold  the  execution  of  his  son :  the  fatal 
cord  was  fastened  round  his  own  neck ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he 
expected,  and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  old  age  in  poverty 
and  exile.-  The  punishment  of  the  two  prefects  might,  perhaps,  be 
excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  own  conduct ;  the  enmity 
of  Rufinus  might  be  palliated  by  the  jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of 
ambition.     But  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repugnant  to 

Erudence  and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded  their  native  country  of 
ycia,  from  the  rank   of  Roman  provinces ;  stigmatised  a  guiltless 

'  Zosimus,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son  (1.  iv.  273.),  asserts  their  innocence  : 
and  even  his  testimony  may  outweigh  the  charges  of  their  enemies  (Cod.  Theod.  iv.  p.  489.), 
who  accuse  them  of  oppressing  the  Curiif.  The  connexion  of  Tatian  with  the  Arians,  wjule 
he  was  praefect  of  Egypt  (a.d.  373-),  inclines  Tillemont  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every 
crime  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  360.     Mem.  Eccles.  vi.  589.). 

'  Juvenum  rorantia  coUa  Ibat  grandxvus  nato  moriente  superstes 

Ante  patruni  vultus  strictA,  cccidcre  securi.     Post  trabeas  cxsul.  In  Rufin.  i.  248. 

"Wii  facts  of  Zosimus  explain  the  allusions  of  Claudian  ;  but  his  classic  interpreters  were 
ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  '£\\cjatal  cord,  1  found,  with  the  help  of  Tillemont,  in  a  ser- 
mon of  St.  Asterius  of  Aniasca. 
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people  with  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  and  declared  that  the  countr\'men 
of  Tatian  and  Proculus  should  ever  remain  incapable  of  holding  any 
employment  of  honour  or  advantage,  under  the  Imperial  government.' 
The  new  prefect  of  the  East  (for  Rufinus  instantly  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  honours  of  his  adversary)  was  not  diverted,  however,  by  the 
most  criminal  pursuits,  from  the  perfonnance  of  the  religious  duties, 
wliich  in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most  essential  to  salvation. 
In  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  surnamcd  the  OaA;  he  had  built  a  mag- 
nificent villa ;  to  which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately  church,  conse- 
crated to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  continually  sanctified 
by  the  prayers,  and  penance,  of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A  numer- 
ous, and  almost  general,  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  eastern  empire, 
was  summoned  to  celebrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  and  the  baptism  of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony  was 
performed  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  when  Rufinus  was  purified, 
in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he  had  hitherto  committed,  a 
venerable  hermit  of  Egypt  rashly  proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of 
a  proud  and  ambitious  statesman. - 

The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the  task  of 
hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  sometimes  restrained,  the  abuse  of 
power;  and  Rufinus  was  (A.D.  395)  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the 
indolent  slumber  of  a  prince,  still  capable  of  exerting  the  abilities,  and 
the  virtue,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.^  But  the  absence,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  the  death,  of  the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute 
authority  of  Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius  ;  a 
feeble  youth,  whom  the  imperious  prefect  considered  as  his  pupil 
rather  than  his  sovereign.  Regardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  in- 
dulged his  passions  without  remorse,  and  without  resistance  ;  and  his 
malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected  every  passion  that  might  have 
contributed  to  his  own  glory,  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  His 
avarice,^  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  his  corrupt  mind  over  every 
other  sentiment,  attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East,  by  the  various  arts 
of  partial,  and  general,  extortion ;  oppressive  taxes,  scandalous  bribery, 
immoderate  fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced  or  fictitious  testaments, 
by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful  inheritance  the  children  of 

'  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealed,  by  Arcadius  (a.d.  396.),  in  the  Theod.  Code,  1. 
ix.  tit.  xxxv-iii.  leg.  g.  The  sense,  as  it  is  explained  by  Claudian  (in  Rufip.  i.  234.)  and  Gode- 
froy  (iiL  279.),  is  perfectly  clear. 

Exscindere  cives  Funditus  ;  et  nomen  gentis  delerelaborat. 

The  scruples  of  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Theodosius. 
Ammonius  ....  Rufinum  propriis  manibus  suscepit  sacro  fonte  mundatum.  Koswevde's 
Vita:  Patrum,  p.  947.  Soz.  (1.  viii.  c.  17.)  mentions  the  church  and  monastery ;  and  Tille- 
mont (Mem.  Eccles.  ix.  593.)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  performed  a 
conspicuous  part. 

3  ftlontesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  12.)  praises  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  addressed 
to  the  praefect  Rufinus  (1.  ix.  tit.  iv.  leg.  unic),  to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  treascinablc, 
or  sacrilegious,  words.  A  tyrannical  statute  always  proves  the  existence  of  tyranny  ;  but  a 
laudable  edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  professions,  or  ineffectual  wishes,  of  the  prince 
or  his  mmisters.     This,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  just,  though  mortifying,  canon  of  criticism. 

* — fluctibus  auri  Congestse  cumulantur  opes  ;  orbisque  rapinas 

Expleri  ille  calor  nequit Accipit  una  domus 

•         •«••• 

This  character  (Claudian.  in  Rufin.  i.  184.)  is  confirmed  by  Jerom,  a  disinterested  witness 
(dcdecus  insatiabilis  avaritia;,  i.  ad  Hcliodor.  p.  26.).  by  Zos.  (1.  v.  286.),  and  by  Suidas  who 
copied  the  history  of  Eunapius. 
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Strangers,  or  enemies  ;  and  the  public  sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 
favour,  which  he  instituted  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  am- 
bitious candidate  eagerly  solicited,  at  the  expence  of  the  fairest  part  of 
his  patrimony,  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  govern- 
ment :  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  Avere  abandoned 
to  the  most  liberal  purchaser  ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  some- 
times appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal,  whose 
punishment  was  profitable  only  to  the  praefect  of  the  East,  his  accom- 
plice and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not  the  blindest  of  the  human 
passions,  the  motives  of  Rufinus  might  excite  our  curiosity  ;  and  we 
might  be  tempted  to  inquire,  with  what  view  he  violated  every  principle 
of  humanity  and  justice,  to  accumulate  those  immense  treasures,  which 
he  could  not  spend  without  folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps 
he  vainly  imagined,  that  he  laboured  for  the  interest  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter, on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  august 
rank  of  Empress  of  the  East.  Perhaps  he  deceived  himself  by  the 
opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  He 
aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure  and  independent  basis,  which 
should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  young  emperor ;  yet  he 
neglected  to  conciliate  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the 
liberal  distribution  of  those  riches,  which  he  had  acquired  with  so 
much  toil,  and  with  so  much  guilt.  The  extreme  parsimony  of 
Rufinus  left  him  only  the  reproach,  and  envy,  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ; 
his  dependents  served  him  without  attachment ;  the  universal  hatred 
of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear. 
The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  East,  that  the  prsefect,  whose 
industry  was  much  abated  in  the  dispatch  of  ordinary  business, 
was  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.  Lucian, 
the  son  of  the  praefect  Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the 
enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance, the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
Rufinus,  and  the  high  office  of  Count  of  the  East.  But  the  new  magis- 
trate imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
times  ;  disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the  contrast  of  a  virtuous  and 
temperate  administration  ;  and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice, 
which  might  have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's  uncle.  Arcadius 
was  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  priefect  of 
the  East  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance,  which  he 
meditated  against  this  ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.  He  performed 
with  incessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  from 
Constantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  spread  universal  consternation  among  a  people,  ignorant  of 
his  design,  but  not  ignorant  of  his  character.  The  count  of  the  fifteen 
provinces  of  the  East  was  dragged,  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before 
the  arbitrary  tribunal  of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  integrity,  which  was  not  impeached  even  by  the  voice  of  an 
accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  punishment.  The  ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  order, 
and  in  the  presence,  of  their  master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather 
thongs,  armed  at  the  extremities  with  lead  ;  and  when  he  fainted 
under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to 
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conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  No 
sooner  had  Riifinus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  object  of 
his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and  silent  curses  cf 
a  trembhng  people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  ;  and  his  diligence 
was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  without  delay,  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor  of  the  East.' 

I3ut  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  a  prudent  minister  should  con- 
stantly secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong,  though  invisible,  chain 
of  habit ;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily  the  favour,  of  the 
absent,  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the  mind  of  a  weak  and 
capricious  sovereign.  ^Vhile  the  praefect  satiated  his  revenge  at  An- 
tioch, a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  favourite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the 
great  chamberlain  Eutropius,  undermined  his  power  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  They  discovered  that  Arcadius  w^as  not  inclined  to 
love  the  daughter  of  Rufinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  con- 
sent, for  his  bride ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  (A.D.  395.  April 
27)  in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto,*  a  general  of 
the  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome ;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the 
death  of  her  father,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The  young 
emperor,  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by  the  pious  care 
of  his  tutor  Arsenius,^  eagerly  listened  to  the  artful  and  flattering  de- 
scription of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia :  he  gazed  with  impatient  ardour 
on  her  picture,  and  he  understood  the  necessity  of  concealing  his 
amorous  designs  from  the  knowledge  of  a  minister,  who  was  so  deeply 
interested  to  oppose  the  consummation  of  his  happiness.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  Rufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials 
was  announced  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  prepared  to  cele- 
brate, with  false  and  hollow  acclamations,  the  fortune  of  his  daughter. 
A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and  officers  issued,  in  hymeneal  pomp, 
from  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  bearing  aloft  the  diadem,  the  robes,  and 
the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the  future  empress.  The  solemn  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  were  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  filled  with  spectators;  but,  when  it  reached  the 
house  of  the  sons  of  Promotus,  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully 
entered  the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with  the  Imperial 
robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Arca- 
dius.* The  secresy  and  success  with  which  this  conspiracy  against 
Rufinus  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a  mark  of  indelible  ridicule  on 
the  character  of  a  minister,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived, 
in  a  post  where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation  constitute  the 

'  Csetera  scgnis ;  Impiger  ir-  vias. 

Ad  facinus  velox  ;  penitus  regione  remotas 
This  allusion  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  i.  241.)  is  again  explained  by  the  circumstantial  narrative 
of  Zosimiis   1.  V.  288.}. 

^  Zos.  \\.  iv.  243.)  praises  the  valour,  prudence,  and  integrity  of  Bauto  the  Frank.  TiUe- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  771. 

3  -Arsenius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed  55  years  in  rigid  penance 
in  the  monasteries  of  Egj-pL  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  676  ;  and  Fleurj-,  Hist.  Eccles. 
V.  p.  1,  &c.  ;  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  materials,  has  given  too  much  credit  to  the 
legend  of  Metaphrastes. 

•*  This  story  1  Zos.  I.  v.  290.I  proves  th.it  the  hj-raeneal  rites  of  antiquity  \\  ere  still  practised, 
without  idolatry,  by  the  Christians  of  the  East;  and  the  bride  •vfs.i /c^cibly  conducted  from 
the  house  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  husband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  with  less 
ddicacy,  the  express  and  public  coiL%nt  of  a  virgin. 
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most  distinguished  merit.  He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of  indigna- 
tion and  fear,  the  victory  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  cap- 
tivated the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter, 
whose  interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own,  wounded  the 
tenderness,  or,  at  least,  the  pride,  of  Rufinus.  At  the  moment  when 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings, 
a  foreign  maid,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  house  of  his  implacable 
enemies,  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed;  and  P^udoxia  soon 
displayed  a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  improve  the  asceiitlant 
which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful 
husband.  The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear,  and 
to  destroy,  the  powerful  subject,  whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope,  either  of  safety  or 
comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life.  But  he  still  possessed  the 
most  effectual  means  of  defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppress- 
ing his  enemies.  The  praefect  still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority 
over  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  East :  and  his  treasures, 
if  he  could  resolve  to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  procure  proper 
instruments,  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest  designs,  that  pride,  am- 
bition, and  revenge,  could  suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman.  The 
character  of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusations,  that  he  con- 
spired against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  to  seat  himself  on  the 
vacant  throne ;  and  that  he  had  secretly  invited  the  Huns,  and  the 
Goths,  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic confusion.  The  subtle  praefect,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  the  artful  measures 
of  the  eunuch  Eutropius ;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Rufinus  was  astonished 
by  the  hostile  approach  of  a  more  formidable  rival,  of  the  great  Stili- 
cho,  the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the  West.' 

The  celestial  gift  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexander  envied, 
of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes,  has  been  enjoyed 
by  Stilicho,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  declining  state  of  genius,  and  of  art.  The  muse  of  Claudian,^ 
devoted  to  his  service,  was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adver- 
saries, Rufinus,  or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy ;  or  to  paint,  in  the 
most  splendid  colours,  the  victories,  and  virtues,  of  a  powerful  bene- 
factor. In  the  review  of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  authentic 
materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorius,  from 
the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contemporaiy  writer;  but  as 
Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  ample  privilege  of  a  poet 
and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the  lan- 
guage of  fiction,  or  exaggeration,  into  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  his- 
toric prose.  His  silence  concerning  the  family  of  Stilicho  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  proof,  that  his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to 
boast  of  a  long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors  ;  and  the  slight  mention 
of  his  father,  an  officer  of  Barbarian  cavalry,  in  the  service  of  Valens, 
seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,  that  the  general,  who  so  long  com- 

'  Zos.  {1.  V.  2QO.),  Oros.  (1.  vii.  c.  37.),  and  Chron.  of  Marcellinus.  Claudian  (Rufin.  ii.  7— 
100.)  paints,  in  lively  colours,  the  distress  and  guilt  of  the  praefect. 

*  Stilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian.  The  youth  and  private 
life  of  the  hero,  arc  vajjucly  expressed  in  the  poem  on  his  first  consulship,  35-  -i^o. 
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mandcd  the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  from  the  savage  and  per- 
fidious race  of  the  Vandals.'     If  Stilicho  had  not  possessed  the  ex- 
ternal advantages  of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesitated  to 
affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity ; 
and,  that  whenever  he  moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made  room  for  the  stranger,  who 
displayed,  in  a  private  condition,  the  awful  majestv-  of  a  hero.     From 
his  earliest  youth  he  embraced  the  profession  of  anns ;  his  prudence 
and  valour  were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field;  the  horsemen  and 
archers  of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity ;  and  in  each  de- 
gree of  his  militar)-  promotions,  the  public  judgment  always  prevented 
and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign.     He  was  named  by  Theo- 
dosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn  treat)'  with  the  monarch  of  Persia :  he  sup- 
ported, during  that  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
name ;  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was  rewarded 
by  an  intimate  and  honourable  alliance  with  the    Imperial  family. 
Theodosius  had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion", to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Honorius ;  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Serena-  were  universally  admired  by 
the  obsequious  court ;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the  preference  over  a 
crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambitiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess, 
and  the  favour  of  her  adoptive  father.^    The  assurance  that  the  hus- 
band of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to 
employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho.     He  rose 
(A.D.  385 — 408)  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse, 
and  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general  of 
all  the  cavalr}'  and  infantry'  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  Western, 
empire;^  and  his  enemies  confessed  that  he  invariably  disdained  to 
barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the 
pay  and  gratifications,  which  they  deser\'ed  or   claimed,   from   the 
liberality  of  the  state.'    The  valour  and  conduct  which  he  afterwards 
displayed,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against  the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Ra- 
dagaisus,  may  justify  the  fame  of  his  early  achievements  ;  and  in  an 
age  less  attentive  to  the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the  Roman 
generals  might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  to  the  ascendant  of 
superior  genius.^     He  lameated,  and  revenged,  the  murder  of  Pro- 

'  Vandalorum,  imbellis,  avarse,  perfidx,  et  dolosx,  gcntis,  genere  editus.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c 
38.     Jerom  i,i.  ad  Gerontiam,  p.  93.)  calls  him  a  Semi- Barbarian. 

^  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flattering,  portrait  of  Serena. 
That  favourite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  bom,  as  well  as  her  sister  Thennantia,  in  Spain  ;  from 
whence,  in  their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Constantin- 
ople. 

3  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal,  or  only  metaphorical 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75.).  An;old  inscription  gives  Stilicho  the  singular  title  of  Pro- 
genrr  Dh'i  Theodosii. 

■*  Claudian  (Laus  Sercnae,  190.)  expresses  in  poetic  language,  the  "  dilectus  equorum,"  and 
the  "gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duxit  agmina."  The  inscription  adds,  "count  of  the 
"domestics,"  an  important  command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might 
prudently  retain. 

5  The  beautiful  lines  of  Gaudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  113.)  display  his  genius:  but  the  in- 
tegrity of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  administration)  is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the 
unwilling  evidence  of  Zos.  (1.  v.  345.). 

*  Si  bellica  moles 

Ingmeret,  Vamvis  annis  et  jiu-e  minori, 
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inotus,  his  rival  and  his  friend;  and  the  massacre  of  many  thousands 
of  the  flying  13astarna;  is  represented  by  the  poet,  as  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
which  the  Roman  Achilles  offered  to  the  manes'  of  another  Patroclus. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  St.ilicho  deserved  the  hatred  of  Rufinus  : 
and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  successful,  if  tire  tender  and 
vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  husband  against  his  domestic 
Toes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  the  empire." 
Theodosius  continued  to  support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  dili- 
gence he  delegated  the  government  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  East ; 
but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  associated  his 
faithful  general  to  the  labours  and  glories  of  the  civil,  war ;  and,  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended  to  Stilicho, 
the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.-  The  ambition  and  the 
abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the  important  trust ;  and  he 
claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two  empires,  during  the  minority  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.^  The  first  measure  of  his  administration,  or 
rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
a  spirit  worthy  to  command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of 
winter ;  descended  the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  fortress  of  B^sil, 
to  the  marches  of  Batavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  the  garrisons ;  re- 
pressed the  enterprises  of  the  Germans ;  and,  after  establishing  along 
the  banks  a  fiiTn  and  honourable  peace,  returned  with  incredible  speed 
to  the  palace  of  Milan.-*  The  person  and  court  of  Honorius  were  sub- 
ject to  the  master-general  of  the  West ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces 
of  Europe  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was 
exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  rivals  only  re- 
mained to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance,  of  Stili- 
cho. Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a 
proud  and  dangerous  independence;  and  the  minister  of  Constan- 
tinople asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor,  and  the  empire,  of 
the  East. 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  common  guardian  of 
the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  (a.d.  395.  Nov.  27)  the 
equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and  the  magnificent  wardrobe 
and  furniture  of  the  deceased  emperor.^  But  the  most  important 
object  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the  numerous  legions,  cohorts, 

Ccdere  grandoevos  equitum  peditumque  magitros 

Adspiceres. Claudian,  Laus  Seren.  p.  196. 

A  modern  general  would  deem  their  submission  either  heroic  patriotism,  or  abject  servility. 

'  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consularship  (i.  95.)  with  the  Laus  Seroice  {^^y.  where  it 
unfortunately  breaks  off.).     We  may  perceive  the  deep  inveterate  malice  of  Rufinus. 

^  Qucm/ratrilms  ipse  Discedens,  clypeumque  defensoremque  dedisti. 

Yet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  432.)  was  private  (iii.  Cons.  Hon.  142.)  cunctos  discedere  . . . 
jubet  ;  and  may  therefore  be  suspected.  Zosimus,  and  Suidas,  apply  to  Stilicho,  and  Rufinus^ 
the  same  equal  title  of  ETTiTpoTroi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

3  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  expired  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  subject  to  the  tutor,  or  guardian,  of  the  person  :  the  other 
to  the  curator,  or  trustee,  of  the  estate  (Heineccius,  Antiq.  Rom.  ad  Jurisprud.  pertinent.  1. 
i.  tit.  xxii,  xxiii.  218.).  But  these  legal  ideas  were  never  accurately  transferred  into  the  con- 
stitution of  an  elective  mon.archy. 

*  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  188., ;;  but  he  must  allow  more  than  15  days  for  the  journey 
and  return,  between  Milan  and  Leydcn. 

5  I.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  18.  Not  only  the  robesanddiadcmsof  the  deceased  emperor,  but  even 
the  hclmeta,  jwordhilts,  belts,  cuu.asscs,  &c.  were  enriched  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds. 
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and  squadrons  of  Romans,  or  Barbarians,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil 
war  had  united  under  the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  mul- 
titudes of  Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  wcie 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man ;  and  tlie  rigid  discipline  of 
Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the  citizen  from  the  rapine  of  the  licen- 
tious soldier/  Anxious,  however,  and  impatient,  to  relieve  Italy  from 
the  presence  of  this  formidable  host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  reconducting  in  person 
the  troops  of  the  Eastj  and  dexterously  employed  the  rumour  of 
a  Gothic  tumult,  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge.' The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus  was  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmity  he  desers'ed;  he  computed, 
with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow  space  of  his  life  and  greatness ;  and, 
as  the  last  hope  of  safety,  he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius.  Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march  along  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  message,  to  recall  the  troops  of 
the  East,  and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer  approach  would  be  consider- 
ed, by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  un- 
expected obedience  of  the  general  of  the  West,  convinced  the  \-ulgar 
of  his  loyalty  and  moderation ;  and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the 
affection  of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal  the 
execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might  be  accomplished  in  his  ab- 
sence, with  less  danger  perhaps,  and  with  less  reproach.  Stilicho  left 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  East  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  firmly  relied ;  with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy 
Barbarian  would  never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  consider- 
ation of  fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to 
punish  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  of  Rome ;  and  such  was  the  general 
hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the  fatal  secret,  communicated 
to  thousands,  was  faithfiilly  preserved  during  the  long  march  from 
Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  they  had  re- 
solved his  death,  they  condescended  to  flatter  his  pride ;  the  ambitious 
prasfect  was  seduced  to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might 
be  tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  treasures  which 
he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand,  were  accepted  by  the 
indignant  multitude,  as  an  insult,  rather  than  as  a  gift.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  before  the 
palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops  halted :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as 
his  minister,  advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom,  respectfully 
to  salute  the  power  which  supported  their  throne.  As  Rufinus  passed 
along  the  ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate 
haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right  and  left,  and 
inclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  their  arms.    Before  he 

'  Tantoquc  remoto  Principe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenyr. 

This  high  commendation  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  149.)  may  be  justified  by  the  fears  of  the  dyii.i;  em- 
peror (de  Bell.  Gildon.  292.) ;  and  the  jieace  and  good  order  which  were  enjoyed  after  his 
death  -i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  150.^ 

^  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rufinus,  arc  described  byClaudian  (Rufin.  I.  ii.  101.), 
Zos.  (I.  V.  296.^  Soz.  (1.  viii.  c.  i.),  Soct.  (1.  '^  c.  i.,)  Philostorg.  (1.  xL  c.  3.  with  Godefroy, 
p.  441.),  and  Chron.  of  M.ircellinus. 
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could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  situation,  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of 
death ;  a  daring  and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of 
the  guilty  prefect,  and  Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the  feet 
of  the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  moment  could  expiate 
the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  breathless 
corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity  might  perhaps  be  af- 
fected by  the  horrid  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  murder  of 
Rufinus.  His  mangled  body  was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the 
populace  of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty  minister,  at  whose 
frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cut  off, 
and  carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  cruel  mockery,  to 
extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious  tyrant,  whose  head  was 
publicly  exposed,  borne  aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family 
would  have  shared  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Rufinus  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of 
religion.  Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging  madness  of 
the  people ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  the  exercises  of  Christian  devotion,  in  the  peaceful  retirement 
of  Jerusalem.^ 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  wth  ferocious  joy,  this  horrid 
deed,  which  (a.d.  396,  &c.),  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice, 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  profaned  the  majesty  of  the 
prince,  and  renewed  the  dangerous  examples  of  military  licence.  The 
contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  harmony  had  satisfied 
Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  prosperous  impunity  of 
vice  appeared  to  contradict  his  moral  attributes ;  and  the  fate  of  Rufi- 
nus was  the  only  event  which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the 
poct.3  Such  an  act  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  Providence ;  but  it 
did  not  much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  less  than 
three  months  they  were  informed  of  the  maxims  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus ;  and  silenced,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, the  presumptuous  claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
who  had  been  injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny."*  Even  Stilicho  did 
not  derive  from  the  murder  of  his  rival,  the  fruit  which  he  had 
proposed ;  and  though  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  dis- 
appointed. Under  the  name  of  a  favourite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius 
required  a  master;  but  he  naturally  preferred  the  obsequious  arts 
of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic  confidence ; 
and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with  terror  and  aversion,  the  stern 

'  The  dissection  of  Rufinus,  which  Claudian  performs  with  the  savage  coolness  of  an  ana- 
tomist (Rufin.  ii.  405.),  is  likewise  specified  by  Zos.  and  Jerom  (L  26.). 

*  The  Pagan  Zosimus  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage.  The  sister  of  Rufinus, 
Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is  famous  in  monastic  history,  i.  The  studious 
virgin  had  diligently,  and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  Bible,  Origcn, 
Gregory,  Basil,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At  the  age  of  threescore,  she 
could  boast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her  hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  ex- 
cept the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  receive  the  communion.     Vitse  Patrum,  p.  779. 

3  See  the  beautiful  e.xordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinus,  which  is  curiously  discussed 
by  the  sc«>tic  Bayle,  Diet.  Crit.  Rufin.  Not.  E. 

*  Theocf.  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  14,  15.  The  new  ministers  attempted,  with  inconsistent 
avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  of  their  predecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  future  security, 
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genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till  they  were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of 
power,  the  sword  of  Gainas,  and  the  charms  of  Eudoxia,  supported  the 
favour  of  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace  :  the  perfidious  Goth,  who 
was  appointed  master-general  of  the  East,  betrayed,  without  scruple, 
the  interest  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  same  troops,  who  had  so  lately 
massacred  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged  to  support,  against  him, 
the  independence  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  favourites  of 
Arcadius  fomented  a  secret  and  irreconcileable  war  against  a  formid- 
able hero,  who  aspired  to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of 
Rome,  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  incessantly  laboured, 
by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem 
of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Bar- 
barians. The  life  of  Stilicho  was  repeatedly  attempted  by  the  dagger 
of  hired  assassins;  and  a  decree  was  obtained  from  the  senate  of 
Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  to  con- 
fiscate his  ample  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.  At  a  time 
when  the  only  hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name,  depend- 
ed on  the  firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it 
had  been  gradually  communicated,  the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to  view  each 
other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to  rejoice  in  their  mutual 
calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their  faithful  allies,  the  Barbarians, 
whom  they  excited  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  countr>-men.'  The 
natives  of  Italy  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate  Greeks 
of  Byzantium,  who  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the 
dignity,  of  Roman  senators;''  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  forgot  the 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ancestors  had 
so  long  entertained  for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  West.  The  distinc- 
tion of  two  governments,  which  soon  produced  the  separation  of  two 
nations,  will  justify  my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzan- 
tine histor)-,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption,  the  disgraceful,  but 
memorable,  reign  of  Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the  inclinations 
of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  government,  wisely  aban- 
doned (a.d.  386 — 398)  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favourites  ;  and  his 
reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war,  displayed  the 
moderation  of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  signalized  his  military 
spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had  any  longer  endured  the  revolt 
of  Africa,  he  would  have  betrayed  the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  a 
Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,^  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  pre- 
served and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity,  the  im- 

'  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  (1.  i.  275.  1.  ii.  85.),  and  Zos.  I.  v.  302. 

*  Claudian  turns  the  consulship  of  the  eimuch  Eutropius  into  a  national  reflection  '[l-H-  13^). 
^Plaudentem  ceme  senatum  O  patribus  plebes,  O  digni  consule  patres. 

Et  Byzantinos  proceres,  Craiasque  Qairites  : 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism,  between  old  and  new  Rome 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

3  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo  ;  but  his  Moorish  extraction,  bis  notori- 
ous actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St.  Augustin,  may  justify  the  poet's  invectives.  Baronius 
(Annal.  Eccles.  .\,d.  398.  No  35—56.)  has  treated  the  African  rebellion  with  skill  and 
learning. 
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nicnse  patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason  ;  long  and  meritorious 
service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  mihtary 
count  ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the 
mischievous  expedient,  of  supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  inter- 
est of  a  powerful  family ;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon  usurped  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  of  the  finances,  without  account,  and  without  control ; 
and  he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  the  possession  of 
an  office  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him,  without  the 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  During  those  twelve  years,  the  provinces  of 
Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant,  who  seemed  to  unite 
the  unfeeling  temper  of  a  stranger,  with  the  partial  resentments  of 
domestic  faction.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  superseded  by  the 
use  of  poison  ;  and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  invited  to  the 
table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent  suspicion 
served  only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  summoned  the  ministers 
of  death.  Gildo  alternately  indulged  the  passions  of  avarice  and  lust.' 
In  the  civil  war  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or 
rather  the  sovereign,  of  Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious 
neutrality  ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties  with  troops 
or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of  fortune,  and  reserved  for  the 
conqueror,  the  vain  professions  of  his  allegiance.  Such  professions 
Avould  not  have  satisfied  the  master  of  the  Roman  world  :  but  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  con- 
firmed the  power  of  the  Moor ;  who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of 
his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  to  supply 
Rome  with  the  custoinary  tribute,  or  rather  subsidy,  of  corn.  In 
every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces  of  Africa  were  inva- 
riably asrsigned  to  the  West ;  and  Gildo  had  consented  to  govern  that 
extensive  country  in  the  name  of  Honorius;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  Stilicho,  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his 
homage  to  a  more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of 
Arcadius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the  delusive 
hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the 
East,  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
supporting,  either  by  reason,  or  by  arms.'' 

When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  (a.d.  397)  solemnly  accused  the  tyrant 
of  Africa  before  the  tribunal,  which  had  formerl)'  judged  the  kings  and 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was  revived,  after 
a  long  interval,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  The  emperor  transmitted 
an  accurate  and  ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and 
the  crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  members  of  that 
venerable  assembly  were  recjuired  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of 
the  rebel.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the 
republic  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred  and  legitimate 

'  n.ironius  condemns,  severely,  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo  ;  as  Iiis  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  chastity.  Thq  adulteries  of  the  African  soldiers  are 
checked  by  one  of  the  Imperial  laws. 

^  Inquetuamsortcm  numerosas  transtqlit  urbcs. 
Claudian  (de  Bell.  Gildonico,  230.)h,as  touched,  with  politic.il  delicacy,  the  intrigues  o^  vU« 
Byzantine  court,  which  are  likewise  inpn^io(n;4  \X  ^^*-  ('•  ^'-  3"2.). 
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sanction,  to  the  Roman  arms.'  A  people,  who  still  rememberecf,  that 
their  ancestors  had  been  the  masters  of  the  world,  would  have  ap- 
plauded, with  conscious  pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom .: 
if  they  had  not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assur- 
ance of  bread,  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and  greatness. 
The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa  ;  and  it 
was  evident,  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  the  signal  of  famine. 
The  praefect  Symmachus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  admonished  the  ministei  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as  soon 
as  the  revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com,  the 
tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safe)  y,  of  the  capital,  would  be  threatened 
by  the  hungr\-  rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude."  The  prudence  of  Stili- 
cho  conceived,  and  executed,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  people.  A  large  and  seasonable  supply  of 
com,  collected  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  navigation, 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tyber.  During  the  whole  term  of  the  African 
war,  the  granaries  of  Rome  were  continually  filled,  her  dignity  was 
vindicated  from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the  minds  of  an  im- 
mense people  were  quieted  by  the  calm  confidence  of  peace  and  plenty.^ 
The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war  (a.d.  398), 
were  entrusted  by  Stilicho,  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  to  avenge 
his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the  tjTant.  The  spirit  of  discord, 
which  prevailed  in  the  house  of  Nabal,  had  excited  a  deadly  quarrel 
between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  MascezeL^  The  usurper  pursued, 
with  implacable  rage,  the  life  of  his  younger  brother,  whose  courage 
and  abilities  he  feared;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power, 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan  :  where  he  soon  received  the  cruel 
intelligence,  that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children  had  been 
murdered  by  their  inhuman  uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  father  was 
suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  The  vigilant  Stilicho 
already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Western  empire ;  and  he  had  resolved,  if  the  tjTant  should  be  able  to 
wage  an  equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  march  against  him  in  person. 
But  as  Italy  required  his  presence,  and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
weaken  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
I  Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure,  at  the  head  of  a 
I  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had  lately  served  under  the 
i  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops,  who  were  exhorted  to  convince 
j  the  world,  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well  as  defend,  the  throne  of  an 
!  usurper,  consisted  of  the  yovian,  the  Herculian,  and  the  Augustan, 
'  legions ;  of  the  Nerz'Uin  auxiliaries ;  of  the  soldiers  who  displayed  in 
their  banners  the  s>-mbol  of  a  lion,  and  of  the  troops  which  were 
"istinguished  by  the  auspicious  names  of  Fortunate,  and  InvincibU, 

'  Svmmach.  {1.  iv.  epist.  4.I  expresses  the  iudtcial  forms  of  the  senate  ;  and  Claudian  (u 
Cons.  Stilich.  L  i.  325/'  seems  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a  Roman. 

"  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachus,  in  a  speech  of  the  goddess  of 
Rome,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  2S.). 

3  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  L  u  401.  L  Cons.  StiL  L  i.  306.  ii.  Cons.  Stilich.  91.). 

■♦  He  was  of  a  mature  age ;  since  he  had  formorly  (a.d.  373.)  served  against  his  brother 
Firmus  {Ammian.  x-xLx.  5.}.     Claudian,  who  understood  the  court  of  Milan,  dwells  on  the  in- 

r,  rather  than  the  merits,  of  Mascezel  (de  Bell.  Gild.  389.}.    The  Moorish  war  was  no 
y  of  Honorius,  or  Stiliclio,  &c. 
.... 
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Yet  sach  was  the  smallness  of  their  establishinents,  or  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,'  of  high  dignity  and  reputation 
in  the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no'  more  than  5000  effective 
men.^  The  fleet  of  gallies  and  transports  sailed  in  tempestuous 
weather  from  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to 
the  little  island  of  Caprera ;  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the 
wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose  place  was  now  occupied 
by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  "  The  whole 
"  island  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times)  is  filled,  or  rather 
"  defiled,  by  men,  who  fly  from  the  light.  They  call  themselves 
"  monks,  or  solitaries,  because  they  chuse  to  live  alone,  without  any 
"  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear  the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the 
"apprehension  of  losing  them;  and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable, 
"  they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is 
"  their  choice  !  how  perverse  their  understanding  !  to  dread  the 
"  evils,  without  being  able  to  support  the  blessings,  of  the  human  con- 
"  dition.  Either  this  melancholy  madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or 
"  else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to  exercise 
"  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive 
"  slaves  by  the  hand  of  justice."  ^  Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  pro- 
fane magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Caprera,  who  were  revered,  by  the 
pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God."*  Some  of  them  were 
persuaded,  by  his  intreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  it  is 
observed,  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his  days  and 
nights  were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  occupation  of 
singing  psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reinforcement, 
appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Corsica, 
coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships 
against  the  violence  of  the  south  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in  the  safe 
and  capacious  harbour  of  Cagliari,  at  the  distance  of  140  miles  from 
the  African  shores.^ 

Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  (a.D.  398)  with  all  the 
forces  of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  he  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of  G^tulia  and 
Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  boasted, 
with  the  rash  presumption  which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that 
his  numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under  their  horses'  feet,  the 
troops  of  Mascezel,  and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the 

*  Claudian,  Bell.  Gild.  415.  The  change  of  discipline  allowed  him  to  use  indifferently  the 
names  of  Legio,  Cohors,  ATanipulus.     Notitia  Imperii,  S.  38. 

*  Ores.  (1.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  565.)  qualifies  this  account  with  an  expression  of  doubt  (ut  aiunt}  ; 
and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  hvvaixti<i  aSpai  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  303.).  Yet  Claudian, 
after  some  declamation  about  Cadmus's  soldiers,  frankly  owns,  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small 
army;  lest  the  rebel  should  fly,  ne  timeare  times  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  314.). 

3  Claud.  Rulil.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  i.  439.  He  afterwards  (515.)  mentions  a  religious 
madman  on  the  isle  of  Gorgona.  For  such  profane  remarks,  Rutilius,  and  his  accomplices, 
are  styled  by  his  commentator,  Barthius,  rabiosi  canes  diaboli.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xii. 
471.)  more  calmly  observes,  that  the  unbelieving  poet  praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

*  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  564.  Augustin  commeuds  two  of  these  savage  saints  of  the  isle  of 
Goats  (epist.  Ixxxi.  apud  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.  317.  and  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccies. 
A.D.  398.  No.  51.). 

S  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  is  terminated.  The  rest  of  Claudian's  poem  has 
b'jen  lost,  and  wc  are  ignorant  /tow,  or  zv/wre,  the  army  made  good  their  landing  in  Africa. 
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natives  of  the  cold  regions  of  Gaul  and  Germany.'  But  the  ^loo 
who  commanded  the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well  acquainted 
\\'ith  the  manners  of  his  countrjinen,  to  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension of  a  naked  and  disorderly  host  of  Barbarians;  whose  left 
arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle ;  who  were 
totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  darted  their  javelin  from  their 
right  hand ;  and  whose  horses  had  never  been  taught  to  bear  the  con- 
trol, or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.  He  fixed  his  camp  of 
5000  veterans  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  ol 
three  days,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general  engagement.'^  As  Mascezel 
advanced  before  the  front  with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon,  he 
encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard-bearers  of  the  Africans, 
and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his  sword. 
The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  blow ;  and 
the  imaginary  act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeated  by  all  the 
standards  of  the  line.  At  this  signal,  the  disaffected  cohorts  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign;  the  Barbarians,  aston- 
ished by  the  defection  of  their  Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according 
to  their  custom,  in  tumultuary  flight;  and  Alascezel  obtained  the 
honours  of  an  easy,  and  alrnost  bloodless,  victory.^  The  tyrant 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself 
into  a  small  vessel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly 
port  of  the  empire  of  the  East :  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  wind  drove 
him  back  into  the  harbour  of  Tabraca,*  which  had  acknowledged, 
with  the  rest  of  the  province,  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  and  the 
authority  of  his  lieutenant.  The  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their 
repentance  and  loyalty,  seized  and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a 
dungeon ;  and  his  own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture 
of  supporting  the  presence  of  an  injured,  and  victorious,  brother.^ 
The  captives,  and  the  spoils,  of  Africa,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor ;  but  Stilicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more  conspicuous, 
and  more  sincere,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  stiU  affected  to  consult 
the  laws  of  the  republic;  and  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  the  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  criminals.^  Their  trial 
was  public  and  solemn ;  but  the  judges,  in  the  exercise  of  this  obsolete 
and  precarious  jurisdiction,  were  impatient  to  punish  the  African 
magistrates,  who  had  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman 
people.     The  rich  and  guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial 

*  Orosius  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  presumption  of  Gildo  and  his  various 
train  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Claudian  ^L  Cons.  Stil.  L  i.  345.). 

-  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vision,  the  time  and  place 
of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related  his  dream  to  Paulinus,  the  original  biographer 
of  the  saint,  from  whom  it  might  easily  pass  to  Orosius. 

3  Zos.  (I.  V.  303.)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat ;  but  the  narrative  of  Orosius  appears  to 

nceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disguise  of  a  miracle. 

^  Tabraca  lay  benveen  the  two  Hippos  {Ceilarius,  ii.  p.  ii.  112.  ;  d'Anville,  iii.  S4.).  Oro- 
- .  .:s  has  distinctly  named  the  field  of  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise 
situation. 

5  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  357.),  and  his  best  interx>ret- 
ers,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

-  Claudian  (ii.  Cons.  Stilich.  99^)  describes  their  trial  (tremuit  quos  Africa  nuper,  cemunt 
:ra  reos\  and  applauds  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitution.     It  is  here  that  he  in- 

jduces  the  famous  sentence,  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism  : 

Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exstat         Quam  sub  rege  pio. 

But  the  freedom,  which  depends  on  royal  pietj-,  scarcely  deserves  that  appellation. 
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mintsters,  who  had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
accomplices  of  Gildo;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to  check 
the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  edict,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  prosecution  of  the 
offences  which  hacl  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
bellion.* The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  judges,  might  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
tragic  fate  of  his  brother,  who  could  never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the 
extraordinary  services  which  he  had  performed. '  After  he  had  finished 
an  important  war  in  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected  gratitude, 
and  secret  jealousy ;  ^  and  his  death,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  of 
accident,  has  been  considered  as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the 
passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the 
master-general  of  the  West,  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  horse 
into  the  river;  the  officious  haste  of  the  attendants  was  restrained 
by  a  cruel  and  perfidious  smile,  which  they  observed  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Stilicho ;  and  while  they  delayed  the  necessary  assistance, 
the  unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irrecoverably  drowned. ^ 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connected  with  the 
nuptials  (a.d.  398)  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of  his  cousin  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Stilicho :  and  this  equal  and  honourable  alliance 
seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  minister  with  the  authority  of  a  parent 
over  his  submissive  pupil.  The  muse  of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on 
this  propitious  day  : ''  he  sung,  in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  royal  pair ;  and  the  glory  of  the  hero,  who  confirmed  their 
union,  and  supported  their  throne.  The  ancient  fables  of  Greece, 
which  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the 
Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and  love ;  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild  influence  which  her 
presence  diffused  in  the  palace  of  Milan,  express  to  every  age  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language  of 
allegorical  fiction.  But  the  amorous  impatience,  which  Claudian  at- 
tributes to  the  young  prince,  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  court ;  and 
his  beauteous  spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty)  had  not 
much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of  her  lover ;  Honorius  was 
only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  subjects,  who  attentively 
studied  the  character  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  tliat 
Honorius  was  without  passions,  and  consequently  without  talents; 
and  that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapal)le  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his 
age.     In  his  early  youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the  exercises  of 

'  Theod.  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxix.  lee.  3.  tit.  xl.  leg.  19. 

*  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theodo.-iius  and  hLs  son,  par- 
ticularly asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  by  the  wisdom  oi  his  counsels  (see  an  inscription 
produced  by  Baronius). 

3  I  h.-ive  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  which,  in  its  crude  simplicity,  is  almost  incredi- 
ble (I.  V.  303.).  Orosius  damns  the  victorious  general  (p.  538.),  for  violating  the  right  of 
sanctuary. 

■*  Claudian,  as  the  poet  laureate,  composed  a  serious  and  elaborate  epith.ilamium  ♦  f  340 
lines ;  besides  some  gay  Fescennines  which  were  simg,  in  a  more  licentious  tone,  on  the  wetl- 
ding-night. 
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riding  and  drawing  the  bow :  but  he  soon  rehnquished  these  fatiguing 
occupations,  and  the  amusement  of  feeding  poultr>'  became  the  serious 
and  daily  care  of  the  monarch  of  the  West,'  who  resigned  the  reins 
of  empire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian  Stihcho.  The 
experience  of  history  wiU  countenance  the  suspicion,  that  a  prince 
who  was  bom  in  the  purple,  received  a  worse  education  than  the 
meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  ambitious  minister 
suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without  attempting  to 
excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  understanding. "*  The  prede- 
cessors of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to  animate,  by  their  example, 
or  at  least  by  their  presence,  the  valour  of  the  legions ;  and  the  dates 
of  their  lav>'s  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed 
the  slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked,  and  finally 
subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  eventful  history  of 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom  be  necessar)-^  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Revolt  of  the  Goths. — They  plunder  Greece. — Tivo  great  Invasions  of 
Italy  by  A  lark  and  Radagaisus. — They  are  repulsed  by  Stilicho. — 
The  Germans  over-run  Gaul.-^Usurpation  of  Constantine  in  the 
West. — Disgrace  and  Death  of  Stilicho, 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obligations  to 
the  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  convinced,  how  painfully  the 
spirit  and  abilities  of  their  deceased  emperor  had  supported  the  frail 
and  mouldering  edifice  of  the  repubhc.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
January ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year  (a.d.  395), 
the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms.^  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected 
their  independent  standard ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs 
which  they  had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  coun- 
trymen, who  had  been  condemned,  by  the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty, 
to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  labour,  deserted  their  farms  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the  weapons  which  they 
had  reluctantly  laid  down.  The  barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown 
open ;  the  savage  warriors  of  Scythia  issued  from  their  forests ;  and 

_'  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  general  practice  of  Honorius, 
without  adopting  the  singular,  and,  indeed,  improbable  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  Greek 
hLstorian. 

^  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Honor.  214.)  might  compose  a 
fine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a  great  and  free  nation.     It  was  far  above  Honorius, 
and  his  degenerate  subjects. 
,^^_^3  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  are  distinctly  mentioned  by 
^^HBandian  (in  Rufin.  L  ii.  7 — 100.),  Zosimus  ;l.  t.  p.  292.},  Ind  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Getici^ 

r 
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the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark,  "  that 
"  they  rolled  their  ponderous  waggons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of 
"  the  indignant  river.'' '  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the 
South  of  the  Danube,  submitted  to  the  calamities,  which,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination ;  and 
tlie  various  troops  of  Barbarians,  who  gloried  in  the  Gothic  name,  were 
irregularly  spread  from  the  woody  shores  of  Dalmatia  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.^  The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the 
subsidy,  which  the  Goths  had  received  from  the  prudent  liberality  of 
Theodosius,  was  the  specious  pretence  of  their  revolt :  the  affront  was 
embittered  by  their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  sons  of  Theodosius ; 
and  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  weakness,  or  treachery,  of 
the  minister  of  Arcadius.  The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the  camp 
of  the  Barbarians,  whose  arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to  imitate,  were 
considered  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence  :  and 
the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or  of  policy,  was 
attentive,  amidst  the  general  devastation,  to  spare  the  private  estates 
of  the  unpopular  prasfect.  The  Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by 
the  blind  and  headstrong  passions  of  their  chiefs,  were  now  directed 
by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of  Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was 
descended  from  the  noble  race  of  the  Balti ;  ^  which  yielded  only  to  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the  command  of  the  Ro- 
man armies ;  and  the  Imperial  court  provoked  him  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the  importance  of  their  loss.  Whatever 
hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
judicious  general  soon  abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the 
midst  of  a  divided  court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the  emperor 
Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic  arms ;  but  the  want 
of  wisdom  and  valour  was  suppli^  by  the  strength  of  the  city;  and 
the  fortifications,  both  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  securely  brave  the 
impotent  and  random  darts  of  the  Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to 
trample  any  longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace 
and  Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fame  and 
riches  in  a  province  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.* 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  on  whom  Rufinus 
had  devolved  the  government  of  Greece,  confirmed  the  public  sus- 
picion, that  he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  scat  of  freedom  and  learning 
to  the  Gothic  invader.  The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the  unworthy 
son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and  Gerontius,  who  commanded  the  pro- 

'  Alii  per  terga  ferocis  Frangunt  stagna  rotis. 

Danubii  solidata  ruunt ;  expertaquc  remis 
Claudian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  metaphors  and  properties  of 
•iyiiiii  water,  and  solid  ice.     Much  false  wit  has  been  expended  in  this  easy  exercise. 

■''  Jerom,  i.  p.  26.  He  endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  Heliodorus,  bishop  of  Altinum,  for 
the  loss  of  his  nephew  Nepotian,  by  a  curious  recapitulation  of  all  the  public  and  private  mis- 
fortunes of  the  times.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xii.  p.  200. 

3  Bnltha,  or  bold:  origo  mirifica,  .says  Jornandes  (c.  2q.).  This  illustrious  race  long  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc  ;  under  the 
corrupted  appellation  of  Baux :  and  a  branch  of  that  family  afterwards  settled  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  (Grotius  in  Prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Gothic,  p.  53.)-  The  lords  of  Baux,  near  Aries,  and 
of  scvunlynino  subordinate  places,  were  independent  of  the  counts  of  Provence  (Longuerue 
Descrip.  de  la  France,  i.  p.  357.). 

■•  Zosimus  (1.  V.  p.  993.)  is  our  best  guide  for  the  conquest  of  Greece :  but  the  hints  and  allu' 
»ion  of  Claudian  arc  so  many  rays  of  Tiibloric  Uijht. 
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vincial  troops,  was  much  better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive 
orders  of  a  tjTant,  than  to  defend,  with  courage  and  abiUty,  a  country 
most  remarkably  fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had  tra- 
versed (A.D.  396),  without  resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody  range 
of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry.  {They  stretched  from  east 
to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  left  between  the  precipice 
and  the  Malian  Gulf  an  inter\'al  of  three  hundred  feet,  which,  in 
some  places,  was  contracted  to  a  road  capable  of  admitting  only  a 
single  carriage.'  In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas 
and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted  their  lives,  the 
Goths  might  have  been  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful  general ;  and 
perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might  have  kindled  some  sparks 
of  militar)'  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  the  degenerate  Greeks.  The 
troops  which  had  been  ported  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
retired,  as  they  were  directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  secure 
and  rapid  passage  of  Alaric ;'  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Phocis,  and 
Boeotia,  were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians ;  who  mas- 
sacred the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  the  beautiful 
females,  with  the  spoil,  and  cattle,  of  the  flaming  villages.  The  travel- 
lers, who  visited  Greece  several  years  afterwards,  could  easily  discover 
the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths  ;  and  Thebes 
was  less  indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven 
gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  advanced  to  occupy  the 
city  of  Athens,  and  the  important  harbour  of  the  Piraeus.  The  same 
impatience  urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a  siege,  by 
the  offer  of  a  capitulation ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Gothic  herald,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the 
greatest  part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva, 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and 
observed  with  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  with  a  small  and 
select  train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls ;  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
refreshment  of  the  bath,  accepted  a  splendid  banquet  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  magistrate,  and  affected  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  manners  of  civilized  nations.^  But  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was 
blasted  by  his  baleful  presence ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison 
'  a  contemporary  philosopher,  Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding 
d  empty  skin  of  a  slaughtered  victim.  The  distance  between 
Megara  and  Corinth  could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles  ;  but  the  bad 
road,  an  expressive  name,  which  it  stQl  bears  among  the  Greeks, 
was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made,  impassable  for  the  march  of  an 

'  Compare  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  176.)  and  Liyy  ^xxxvi.  i5.>.    The  narrow  entrance  of  Greece 
was  protably  enlarged  by  each  successive  ra\Tsher. 

*  He  passed,  says  Eunap.   (in  Yit.  Hiilosoph.  p.  "93.  cd.  Commelin,  1596.)  through  the 
raits,  3ta  tcok  Tr\i\mu  (of  Thermopyte}  •Kapr\KSzv  wcririp  Sia  GTaoiov,  Kai  InronpoTot/ 
rtoiou  "rpc-jftov. 
3  In  obedience  to  Jerom,  and  Claud.  (Rufin.  L  u.  191.},  I  have  mixed  some  darker  colours 
1  the  mild  represenLition  of  Zosimus,  who  wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Atheos. 
Nee  fera  Cecropias  traxisscnt  vincula  ciatres. 
aesius  (EpLsL  cK-i.  272.  ed.  Petav.)  observes,  that  Athens,  whose  sufferings  he  immilir;  %•:■  {!•» 
consul's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less  famous  for  htr  schools  of  pWlosophy  lliia  f  31  htt 
le  of  hoDcy. 
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enemy.  The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Githseron  covered  the 
inland  country ;  the  Scironian  rocks  approached  the  water's  edge, 
and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path,  which  was  confined  above 
six  miles  along  the  sea-shore.'  The  passage  of  those  rocks,  so  in- 
famous in  every  age,  was  terminated  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and 
a  small  body  of  firm  and  intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully 
defended  a  temporary  intrenchment  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Ionian 
to  the  /Egcan  sea.  The  confidence  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  in 
their  natural  rampart,  had  tempted  them  to  neglect  the  care  of  their 
antique  walls;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  governors  had  exhausted 
and  betrayed  the  unhappy  province.'  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  yielded 
without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  most  fortunate 
of  the  inhabitants  were  saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery 
of  their  families,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  cities.^  The  vases  and 
statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians,  with  more  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  materials,  than  to  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship  ; 
the  female  captives  submitted  to  the  laws  of  war;  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reason- 
ably complain  of  an  abuse,  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of 
the  heroic  times.*  The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who 
had  considered  valour  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longer 
remembered  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader  more 
formidable  than  Alaric.  "  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  not  hurt  those 
"  who  have  never  injured  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  man,  advance : — and 
"  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to  thyself."  ^  From  Thermopylas  to  Sparta, 
the  leader  of  the  Goths  pursued  his  victorious  march  without  encoun- 
tering any  mortal  antagonists :  but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring 
Paganism  has  confidently  asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were 
guarded  by  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable  ^gis,  and  by 
the  angry  phantom  of  Achilles  ;  *  and  that  the  conqueror  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of 
miracles,  it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  his- 
torian Zosimus  to  the  common  benefit ;  yet  it  cannot  be  dissembled, 
that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill  prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping 
or  waking  visions,  the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The  songs 
of  Homer,  and  the  fame  of  Achilles,  had  probably  never  reached  the 


■  Vallata  mari  Scironia  rupes,  Isthmos  ■ 


Et  duo  continuo  connectens  sequora  muro  Claudian  de  Bell.  Getico,  188. 

The  Scironian  roclcs  are  described  by  Pausanias  (I.  i.  c.  44.  p.  107.  ed.  Kuhn)  and  our  modern 
travellers,  Wheeler  (p.  436.)  and  Chandler  (p.  298.).  Hadrian  made  the  road  passable  for 
two  carriages. 

^  Claud.  (Rufin.  1.  ii.  186.  and  de  Bello  Getico,  611.)  vaguely,  though  forcibly,  delineates 
the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

3  Tpis  fiaKafji^  Aavaoi  k<u  TeT.oo(Cts,  &c.  These  generous  lines  of  Homer  (Odyss. 
1.  V.  306.)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive  youths  of  Corinth :  and  the  tears  of  Mum- 
mius  may  prove  that  the  rude  conqueror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  origin.il 
picture,  possessed  the  purest  soursc  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart  (Plutarch,  Symposi.ac. 
1.  ix.  torn.  ii.  737.  cd.  Wechel.). 

^  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  these  female  captives,  who  gave 
their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to  the  murderers  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c.  Such  .1 
passion  (of  Eriphile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with  admirable  delicacy  by  Racine. 

S  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  ii.  471.  ed.  Brian)  gives  the  genuine  answer  in  the  I-iconic  dialect. 
Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  with  25,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  24  elephants:  and  the  defence  of 
that  open  town  is  a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  even  in  the  last  st.age  of  decay. 

*  Suoh,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  164.)  has  so  nobly  painted  him. 
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"ear  of  the  illiterate  Barbarian;  and  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  h;ul 
devoutly  embraced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imaginary  deities  of 
Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  vindicating 
the  honour,  contributed,  at  least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  Paganism ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  had  subsisted 
eighteen  hundred  years,  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and 
the  calamities  of  Greece.' 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on  their  arms, 
their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  general  of  the  West ;  and  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to 
repulse,  advanced  to  chastise,  the  invaders  of  Greece^  (a.d.  397).  A 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy;  and 'the  troops, 
after  a  short  and  prosperous  navigation  over  the  Ionian  sea,  were 
safely  disembarked  on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The 
woody  and  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict 
between  two  generals  not  unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed :  and  the  Goths,  after 
sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually 
retreated  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis;  a  sacred  country,  which  had 
formerly  been  exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war.^  The  camp  of 
the  Barbarians  was  immediately  besieged:  the  waters  of  the  river* 
were  diverted  into  another  channel ;  and  while  they  laboured  under 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  circum- 
vallation  was  formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  these  precautions, 
Stilicho,  too  confident  of  victor)^,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the 
theatrical  games,  and  lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers, 
deserting  their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the  country  of  their 
allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the  rapa- 
cious hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric  appears  to  have  seized  the  favour- 
able moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enterprises,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  a  general  are  displayed  with  more  genuine  lustre,  than  in 
the  tumult  of  a  day  of  battle.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  prison  of 
Peloponnesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrench- 
ments  which  surrounded  his  camp ;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ; 
and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and  his  spoil, 

'  Eunap.  (Vit.  Philosoph.  p.  90.)  intimates,  that  a  troop  of  Monks  betrayed  Greece,  and 
followed  the  Gothic  camp. 

-  For  Stilicho's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  295.),  with  the 
curiouh  circumstantial  flattery  of  Claud,  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  L  172 — 186.  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  459.). 
As  the  event  was  not  glorious,  it  b  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 

3  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms.  This  secimty  enriched 
the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life.  Riches  begat  pride  ;  they  disdained  their  privi- 
lege, and  they  suffered.  Polybius  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  within  their  magic  circle 
See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which  Mr.  West  has  prefixed  tc 
his  translation  of  Pindar. 

■»  Claud,  ^iv.  Cons.  Hon.  480.)  alludes  to  the  fact,  without  naming  the  river :  perhaps  ths 
Alpheus  {i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  185.). 


I 


Et  Alpheus  Geticis  augustus  acervis    Tardier  ad  Siculos  etiamnum  pergit  amores. 
Yet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  which  runs  through 
Ehs,  and  falls  mto  the  sea  below  Cylenne.     It  had  been  joined  with  the  J^Jpheus  to  cleanse 
be  Aujean  stable  ^Cella^us,  L  760.     Chandler's  Travels,  p.  2S6.). 
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over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  narrow  interval  between  Rhium 
and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a  mile  in  breadth.'  The  opera- 
tions of  Alaric  must  have  been  secret,  prudent,  and  rapid ;  since  the 
Roman  general  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Goths, 
who  had  eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  important 
province  of  Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric  sufficient 
time  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  secretly  negociated,  with  the 
ministers  of  Constantinople.  The  apprehension  of  a  civil  war  com- 
pelled Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  mandate  of  his  rivals,  from  the 
dominions  of  Arcadius ;  and  he  respected,  in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the 
honourable  character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East. 

A  Grecian  philosopher,^  who  visited  Constantinople  soon  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal  opinions  concerning  the 
duties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Roman  republic  (a.d.  398). 
Synesius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse,  which  the  imprudent 
bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  introduced  into  the  military  service. 
The  citizens,  and  subjects,  had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  defending  their  country;  which  was  supported  by 
the  arms  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious  dignity  of  the  empire;  their 
ferocious  youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of  laws,  were 
more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imitate  the  arts,  of  a 
people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  perpetually  suspended  over  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted  state.  The  measures,  which  Synesius 
recommends,  are  the  dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He 
exhorts  the  emperor  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects,  by  the 
example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury  from  the  court,  and  from 
the  camp ;  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries,  an 
army  of  men  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  of  their  pro- 
perty; to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of  public  danger,  the  mechanic 
from  his  shop,  and  the  philosopher  from  his  school;  to  rouse  the 
indolent  citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  to  arm,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  laborious  husbandman.  At 
the  head  of  such  troops,  who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  dis- 
play the  spirit,  of  Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius  to 
encounter  a  race  of  Barbarians,  who  were  destitute  of  any  real 
courage ;  and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far 
away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  or  had  reduced  them  to  the  state 
of  ignominious  servitude,  wliich  the  Lacedccmonians  formerly  im- 
posed on  the  captive  Helots. — Syiiesius  de  Regno,  p.  21 — 26.  The 
'jourt  of  Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and 
neglected  the  advice,  of  Synesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher,  who  ad- 
dresses the  emperor  of  the  East,  in  the  language  of  reason  and  virtue, 

'  Strabo,  1.  vlii.  517.  Plin.  Hist.  Natiir.  iv.  3.  'Wheeler,  p.  308.  Chandler,  p.  275.  They 
measured,  from  different  points,  the  distance  between  the  two  lands. 

^  Synesius  passed  three  years  (a.d.  397 — 400.)  at  Constanlinoplc,  as  deputy  from  Cyrcnc 
to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronoimced  before 
him  the  instructive  oration  de  Rcrho  (p.  1—32.  ed.  Pctav.  Pari*;,  ifiia.).  The  philosopher  was 
Wade  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  .^.u.  410,  and  died  about  430.  'iiUeniont,  Mem.  Eccles.  ,\ii.  499. 
^4.  63.3—685. 
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which  he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartan  king,  had  not  condescended 
to  form  a  practicable  scheme,  consistent  with  the  temper,  and  circum- 
stances, of  a  degenerate  age.  Perhaps  the  pride  of  the  ministers, 
whose  business  was  seldom  interrupted  by  reflection,  might  reject,  as 
wild  and  \'isionar>',  ever)'  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure  of 
their  capacit)-,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and  precedents  of  office. 
\\Tiile  the  oration  of  S>'nesius,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Barbarians, 
were  the  topics  of  popular  conversation,  an  edict  was  pubhshed  at 
Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of  Alaric  to  the  rank  of 
master-general  of  the  Eastern  IU>Ticum-  The  Roman  provincials, 
and  the  aUies,  who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly 
indignant,  that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so  hberally  re- 
warded. The  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful  magistrate, 
in  the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fathers,  whose 
sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands,  whose  wives  he  had  violated, 
were  subject  to  his  authority :  and  the  success  of  his  rebellion  encour- 
aged the  ambition  of  every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The 
use  to  which  Alaric  appUed  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the  firm 
and  judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the 
four  magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
Margus,  Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his  troops 
with  an  extraordinan'  supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords,  and  spears ; 
the  unhappy  pro\'incials  were  compelled  to  forge  the  instruments  of 
their  own  destruction;  and  the  Barbarians  removed  the  only  defect 
which  had  sometimes  disappointed  the  efforts  of  their  courage.'  The 
birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory  of  his  past  ex^ploits,  and  the  confidence  in 
his  fiiture  designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his 
victorious  standard ;  and,  Mith  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Barbarian 
chieftains,  the  master-general  of  IU\Ticum  was  elevated,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Visigoths.*  Armed  with  this  double  power,  seated  on  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires,  he  alternately  sold  his  deceitful  promises  to  the  courts  of 
Arcadius,  and  Honorius ;  ^  tiU  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution 
of  invading  the  dominions  of  the  West.  The  pro\'inces  of  Europe 
which  belonged  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  were  already  exhausted ;  those 
of  Asia  were  inaccessible ;  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had  re- 
sisted his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  the 
wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had  t>vice  visited ;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to 
plant  the  Gothic  standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his 
army  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs.* 

*  qui  fcEdera  nunpit  Praesidet  Ill]fTico :  jam,  quos  obsedlt.  amkos 

Ditatur:  qui  senrat,egat:  vastatorAchivae    Ingreditur  muros;  illis  responsa  daturus 
Gentis,  et  Epirom  nuper  populatus  inultam    Quorum  conjugibus  potitur,  natcsque  peremk. 

Claudian  in  Eutrop.  L  ii.  213.     Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (dc  Bell.  Gedc.  533.},  in  the 
use  which  he  had  made  of  this  Illyrian  jurisdiction. 
*  Jomand.  c.  29.  p.  651.     The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  nsual  spirit.  Cum  snis  delibeians 
at  suo  labore  quscrere  regna  quam  aUenis  per  otium  subjacere. 

3 Discors  odiisque  anceps  dvilibus  Orbis 

Non  sua  vis  tutata  diu,  dum  fcedera  fallax 
Ludit,  et  altema:  perjuria  t-enditat  aubc. 

Claudian  de  BcR  Get  565. 
•*  Alpibus  Italix  ruplis  penetrabb  ad  Uriem. 
>  authentic  predictioh  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by  Claud,  (de  BcIL  Get.  S47>!, 
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The  scarcity  of  facts,'  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates,^  oppose  our 
attempts  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps  from  Tliessalonica,  through 
the  wariike  and  hostile  country  of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Julian  Alps  (a.D.  400 — 403) ;  his  passage  of  those  mountains,  which 
were  strongly  guarded  by  troops  and  intrenchments ;  the  siege  of 
Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Venetia, 
appear  to  have  employed  a  considerable  time.  Unless  his  operations 
were  extremely  cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  interval  would 
suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the  Gothic  king  retreated  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  reinforced  his  army  with  fresh  swarms 
of  Barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Italy.  Since  the  public  and  important  events  escape  the  diligence  of 
the  historian,  he  may  amuse  himself  with  contemplating,  for  a 
moment,  the  influence  of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of  two 
obscure  individuals,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  a  husbandman  of 
Verona.  The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his  enemies  to 
appear  before  a  Roman  synod,^  wisely  preferred  the  dangers  of  a 
besieged  city  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  furiously  shook  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  might  save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island.'*  The  old  matt,^  who 
had  passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  bishops ;  his 
pleasures,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined  within  the  little 
circle  of  his  paternal  farm ;  and  a  staff  supported  his  aged  steps,  on 
the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet  even  this 
humble  and  rustic  felicity  (which  Claudian  describes  with  so  much 
truth  and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  war. 
His  trees,  his  old  contemporary  trees,*  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration 
of  the  whole  country;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry  might  sweep 

seven  years  before  the  event.  But  as  it  was  not  accomplished  witliin  the  term  which  has 
been  rashly  fixed,  the  interpreters  escaped  through  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

^  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the  Getic  war,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius.  Zosimus  is  totally  silent ; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  such  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  the 
Chronicles. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jornandes,  who  confounds  the  Italian  warsof  Alaric  (c. 
29.],  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelian  (a.d.  400.)  is  firm  and  respectable.  It 
is  certam  from  Claud.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  804.),  that  the  battle  of  Pollentia  was 
fought  A.D.  403  ;  but  we  cannot  easily  fill  the  interval. 

3  Tantum  Romanae  urbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  barbaricam,  quam  f>acatee 
urbis  judicium  veils  sustinere.  Jerom.  ii.  239.  Rufinus  understood  his  own  danger:  the 
peaceful  city  was  inflamed  by  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom's  faction. 

4  Jovini.an,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  celibacy,  who  was  persecuted  and  insulted  by  the  furious 
Jerom  (Jortin's  Remarks,  iv.  104.).  See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  ni  the  Theodosi.an 
Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  43. 

5  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Vcronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquam  egre^sus  est)  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Claudian.  Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  ii.  241.) 
has  some  natural  and  happy  strokes  ;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  original  portrait,  which  is 
evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

•5  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  qucrcum 
iEqu«vumque  vidct  consenuisse  ncmu.s. 
A  neighbouring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  pas.sage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original  ;  and  the  English  poet,  who  w  :(S  a 
good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oaks,  luider  a  more  general  expression. 
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away  his  cottage  and  his  family ;  and  the  power  of  Alaric  could  destroy 
this  happiness,  which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste,  or  to  bestow. 
•  Fame,'"'  says  the  poet,  "  encircling  with  terror  or  gloomy  wings, 
■  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  filled  Italy  with 
"  consternation  :"  the  apprehensions  of  each  individual  were  increased 
in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune :  and  the  most  timid, 
who  had  already  embarked  their  valuable  effects,  meditated  their 
escape  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast  The  public 
distress  was  aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of  superstition.' 
Every  hour  produced  some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and  portentous  acci- 
dents :  the  Pagans  deplored  the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruption 
of  sacrifices ;  but  the  Christians  still  derived  some  comfort  from  the 
powerful  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martjrs.^ 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  subjects,  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank.  The  pride  and  luxurj'  in 
which  he  was  educated,  had  not  allowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there 
existed  on  the  earth  any  power  presumptuous  enough  to  invade  the 
repose  of  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flattery  concealed 
the  impending  danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of  Milan. 
But  when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the  young,  emperor,  instead 
of  flying  to  arms  with  the  spirit,  or  even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he 
eagerly  listened  to  those  timid  counsellors,  who  proposed  to  convey 
his  sacred  person,  and  his  faithful  attendants,  to  some  secure  and  dis- 
tant station  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul  (a.d.  403).  Stilicho  alone^  had 
courage  and  author  it)'  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which  would 
have  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  Barbarians.;  but  as  the  troops 
of  the  palace  had  been  lately  detached  to  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  as 
the  source  of  new  le\ies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the  general  of  the 
West  could  only  promise,  that,  if  the  court  of  Milan  would  maintain 
their  ground  during  his  absence,  he  would  soon  retyrn  with  an  army 
equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  Gothic  king.  Without  losing  a  moment 
(while  each  moment  was  so  important  to  the  public  safety),  Stilicho 
hastily  embarked  on  the  Larian  lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice 
and  snow,  amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly 
repressed,  by  his  unexpected  presence,  the  enemy,  who  had  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Rhastia.-*  The  Barbarians,  perhaps  some  tribes  of 
the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a  chief,  who  still  assumed  the 
language  of  command;  and  the  choice  which  he  condescended  to 
make,  of  a  select  number  of  their  bravest  youth,  was  considered  as  a 
mark  of  his  esteem  and  favour.  The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from 
the  neighbouring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial  standard; 
and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troops  of  the  West, 
^o  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  of  Honorius  and  of  Italy. 

Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  199 — 266.     He  may  seem  prolix :  but  fear  and  superstition  occupied 
large  a  space  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians. 
_'  From  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  which  Baronius  has  produced  'AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  403, 
No.  51. \  it  is  manifest,  that  the  general  alarm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Xo!a  in  Cam- 
'  pania,  where  that  famous  penitent  had  tixed  his  abode. 

3  Solus  erat  Stilicho,  &c.  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which  Claudian  bestows  (de  Bell. 
Get.  267.},  without  condescending  to  e.xcept  the  emperor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius 
have  appeared  in  his  own  court  I 

KThe  face  of  the  counrry,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  are  finely  described  (de  BelL  Geb 
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The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned ;  and  the  safety  of  Gaul 
was  protected  only  by  the  faith  of  the  Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror 
of  the  Roman  name.  Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to 
guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  was 
hastily  recalled;'  and  a  numerous  b^dy  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Alani 
was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who  anxiously 
expected  the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence  and  vigour  of  Stili- 
cho  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  Avhich  revealed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  weakness  of  the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which 
had  long  since  languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and 
courage,  were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it  was 
found  impossible,  without  exhausting  and  exposing  the  provinces,  to 
assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the  unguarded 
palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the  term  of  his  absence, 
the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  obstacles  that  might  retard  their 
march.  He  principally  depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the 
Mincius,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua;  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by 
the  fall  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly  swelled 
into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.^  But  the  season  happened  to  be  re- 
markably dry ;  and  the  Goths  could  traverse,  without  impediment,  the 
wide  and  stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of 
a  shallow  stream.  The  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army ;  and  as  Alaric  approached 
the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  fly  before  him.  Honorius, 
accompanied  by  a  feeble  train  of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  re- 
treated towards  the  Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the 
city  of  Aries,  which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  Honorius  3  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po,  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry ; ''  since  the  urgency  of 
the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  within  the  forti- 
fication of  Asta,  a  town  of  Liguria  or  Piedmont,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tanarus.5  The  siege  of  an  obscure  place,  which  contained  so 
rich  a  prize,  and  seemed  incapable  of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly 
formed,  and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  afterwards  make,  that  his 

'  Venit  et  extremis  Icglo  praetenta  Brltannis      Quae  Scoto  dat  frena  truci. 

De  Bell.  Get.  416. 
Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan,  must  have  required  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  willing  to  allow  for  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 

^  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombardy  (Fontenelle,  v.  279.),  which  is  often 
tormented  by  the  capricious  and  irregular  abundance  of  waters.  The  Austrians,  before 
Genoa,  were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polcevera.  "  Ne  sarebbe  "  (says  Muratori) 
"  mai  passato  per  mente  a  qufi  buoni  Alemanni,  che  quel  picciolo  torrente  potesse,  per  cosi 
"  dire  ni  un  instante  cangiarsi  in  un  terribil  gigante."  (Annal.  d'ltalia,  xvi.  443.  Milan,  1753. 
8vo.  ed.) 

3  Claudian  does  not  c}"  i.rly  answer  our  question,  Wliere  was  Honorius  himself?  Yet  the 
flight  is  marked  by  the  l  .'  suit :  and  ray  idea  of  the  Gothic  war  is  justified  by  the  Italian 
critics,  Sigoiiius  (i.  P.  ii.  369.  de  Imp.  Occident.  1.  x.)  and  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  iv.  45.). 

^  One  of  the  roads  m  ly  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries  (p.  98.  288.  294.  with  Wesseling's  notes.) 
A.sta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right  hand. 

5  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant  county,  which,  in  the 
«ixtecnth  century,  devolved  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  (Lcandro  Alberti  Descrizzione  d'ltalia, 
t>.383.). 
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breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  probably  obtain  much 
credit,  even  in  his  own  court.'  In  the  last  and  almost  hopeless  ex- 
tremity, after  the  Barbarians  had  already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a 
capittilation,  the  Imperial  captive  was  suddenly  reheved  by  the  fame, 
the  approach,  and  at  length  the  presence  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so 
long  expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  vanguard, 
Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain  the  time  which  he  must 
have  lost  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an 
enterprise  of  much  less  hazard  and  difficult)-;  and  the  successful 
action,  in  which  he  cut  his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the 
walls  of  Asta,  revived  the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honour,  of  Rome. 
Instead  of  grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  gradu- 
ally invested,  on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  West,  who  success- 
ively issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps;  his  quarters  were 
straitened ;  his  convoys  were  intercepted ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Romans  prepared  to  form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military  council  was  assembled  of  the  long- 
haired chiefs  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies 
were  wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stem  coimtenances  were  marked  with 
honourable  wounds.  They  weighed  the  glor>'  of  persisting  in  their 
attempt  against  the  advantage  of  securing  their  plunder;  and  they 
recommended  the  prudent  measure  of  a  seasonable  retreat  In  this 
important  debate,  Alaric  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  of 
Rome ;  and  after  he  had  reminded  his  coimtrj-men  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  of  their  designs,  he  concluded  his  animating  speech,  by  the 
solemn  and  positive  assurance,  that  he  was  resolved  to  find  in  Italy, 
either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.* 

The  loose  discipline  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed  them  to  the 
danger  of  a  surprise ;  but,  instead  of  chusing  the  dissolute  hours  of 
riot  and  intemperance,  Stihcho  resolved  to  attack  the  Christian  Goths, 
whilst  they  were  devoutly  employed  in  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Easter.^  The  execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
clergy,  of  the  sacrilege,  was  entrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian  and  a 
Pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  with  distinguished  reputation  among 
the  veteran  generals  of  Theodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths  (A.D.  403. 
March  29),  which  Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pol- 
lentia,*  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Imperial  cavalrj';  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius 
of  their  leader  gave  them  an  order,  and  a  field,  of  battle ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  the  pious  confidence, 

'  Nee  me  timor  impulit  ullus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  language  the  next  year  at  Rome, 
500  miles  from  the  scene  of  danger  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449.). 

*  Hanc  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tenebo    Victus,  humum 

The  speeches  (de  Bell.  Get.  479 — 549.)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and  Achilles,  are  strong,  cha- 
racteristic, adapted  to  the  circumstances  :  and  possibly  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  Livy. 
'3  Orosius  ,1.  \n\.  c  37.)  is  shocked  at  the  impiet)'  of  the  Romans,  who  attacked,  on  Easter 
nday,  such  pious  Christians.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  public  prayers  were  offered  at  the 
ine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Edessa,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Arian  robber.  Tillemont  (Hist. 
;  Emp.  V.  529. 1,  who  quotes  an  homily,  which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Chry- 

*  The  vestiges  of  Pollentia  are  25  miles  S.E.  of  Turin.  Urbs,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
ns  a  royal  chace  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  and  a  small  river,  which  excused  thepredictioiW 
'penetrabis  ad  urbem."     (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  L  83.) 
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that  the  God  of  the  Christians  would  assert  their'  cause,  added  new 
strength  to  their  native  valour.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  long 
maintained  with  equal  courage  and  success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani, 
whose  diminutive  and  savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  ap- 
proved his  suspected  loyalty,  by  the  zcal  with  which  he  fought,  and 
fell,  in  the  service  of  the  republic ;  and  the  fame  of  this  gallant  Bar- 
barian has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  verses  of  Claudian,  since 
the  poet,  who  celebrates  his  virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  his 
name.  His  death  was  followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squad- 
rons which  he  commanded ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry 
might  have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not  iminedi- 
ately  led  the  Roman  and  Barbarian  infantry  to  the  attack.  The  skill 
of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle. In  the  evening  of  the  bloody  day,  the  Goths  retreated  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  intrenchments  of  their  camp  were  forced,  and 
the  scene  of  rapine  and  slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire.' 
The  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans  of 
the  West ;  the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed  his 
promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,^  was  reduced  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe ;  and  many  thousand  prisoners, 
released  from  the  Gothic  chains,  dispersed  through  the  provinces  of 
Italy  the  praises  of  their  heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stilicho  3 
was  compared  by  the  poet,  and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  that  of 
Marius ;  who,  in  the  same  part  of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed 
another  army  of  northern  Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the  empty 
helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  would  easily  be  confounded 
by  succeeding  generations ;  and  posterity  might  erect  a  common  trophy 
to  the  memory  of  the  two  most  illustrious  generals  who  had  vanc[uished, 
on  the  same  memorable  ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of 
Rome."* 

The  eloquence  of  Claudian  ^  has  celebrated,  with  lavish  applause,  the 
victory  of  Pollentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  in  the  life  of  his 
patron  ;  but  his  reluctant  and  partial  muse  bestows  more  genuine 
praise  on  the  character  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  name  is  indeed 
branded  with  the  reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the 
conquerors  of  every  age  are  so  justly  entitled  ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho 

'  Orosius  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  "  Pugnantes 
"  vicimus,  victores  victi  suinus."  Prosper  (Chron.)  makes  it  an  equal  and  bloody  battle  ;  but 
the  Gotiiic  writers  Cassiodorus  (Chron.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  29.)  claim  a  decisive 
victory. 

^  Demens  Ausonidum  gemmata  monilla  matrum, 
Romanasque  alta  famulas  cervice  petebat. 

De  Bell.  Get.  627. 

3  Claud,  (de  Bell.  Get.  580—647.)  and  Prudentius  (Symmach.  1.  ii.  694.)  celebrate,  without 
ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of  Pollentia.  They  are  poetic.-il  and  party  writers  ;  yet  some 
credit  is  due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  recent  notoriety 
of  facts. 

•♦  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic 
fields,  must  be  understood  (like  Virgil's  Philippi,  Georgic  i.  490.)  according  to  the  loose  geo- 
graphy of  a  poet.  Vercella;  and  Pollentia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other  ;  and  the  latitude 
is  still  greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in  the  wide  and  barren  plain  of  Verona  (Mafl'ei, 
Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  54.). 

S  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  be  strictly  examined,  to  reduce  the  figures,  and  e.xtort  tlie 
historic  sense  of  those  poets. 
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is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Alaric  possessed  the  invincible 
temper  of  mind,  which  rises  superior  to  every  misfortune,  and  derives 
new  resources  from  adversity.  After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantrj^, 
he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  his  cavalrj-  entire  and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment 
to  lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he  left 
his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the  captive  images  of  a  Gothic 
king  ; '  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the  unguarded  passes  of 
the  Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany, 
and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  was 
saved  by  the  active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho  :  but  he  re- 
spected the  despair  of  his  enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  committing  the  fate 
of  the  republic  to  the  chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  absence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alaric  would  have 
rejected  such  tenns,  the  permission  of  a  retreat,  and  the  ofter  of  a 
pension,  with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  but  he  exercised  a  limited 
and  precarious  authority  over  the  independent  chieftains,  who  had 
raised  him,  for  their  sen-ice,  above  the  rank  of  his  equals  ;  they  were 
still  less  disposed  to  follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them 
were  tempted  to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private  negociation  with  the 
minister  of  Honorius.  The  king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  his  people, 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  repassed  the  Po, 
with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which  he  had  led  into  Italy. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend  his 
motions  ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  was  punctually  apprised  of  the  designs 
that  were  formed  in  the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The  king  of  the 
Goths,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid  achieve- 
ment, had  resolved  to  occupy  the  important  city  of  Verona,  which 
commands  the  principal  passage  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  ;  and,  directing 
his  march  through  the  territories  of  those  German  tribes,  whose  al- 
liance would  restore  his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of 
the  Rhine,  the  wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of 
the  treason,  which  had  already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enter- 
prise, he  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  Imperial  troops  ;  where  he  was  exposed,  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  to  a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the 
rear.  In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  walls  of 
"V^erona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they 
had  sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Pollentia  ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who 
escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or 
made  prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disappointed 
the  measures  of  the  Roman  general.  Alaric  secured  the  remains  of 
his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks  ;  and  prepared  himself,  with  undaunted 
resolution,  to  maintain  a  siege  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
lemy,  who  invested  him  on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose  the 
structive  progress  of  hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for 

'  El  gravant  en  airain  ses  fr61es  avantages    De  mes  etats  conquis  enchainer  les  images. 
Be  practice  of  exposing  in  triumph  the  images  of  kings  and  provinces,  was  familiar  to  the 
oraans.     The  bust  of  Slithridates  himself  was  twelve  feet  high,  of  massy  gold  _Freinshajn. 
upplement  Livian.  ciii.  47.). 
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him  to  check  the  continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious 
Bi'.rbarians.  In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources  in  his  own 
courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance  of  Italy."  Yet  the 
people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable  of  forming,  any  rational  judg- 
ment of  the  business  of  peace  and  war,  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy 
of  Stilicho,  who  so  often  vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and  so  often 
dismissed  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  first  moment  of 
the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy ;  but  the  second  is 
diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.^ 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach  of  Alaric  ; 
and  the  diligence  with  which  they  laboured  to  restore  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  confessed  their  own  fears,  and  the  decline  of  the  empire.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians,  Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  the 
dutiful  invitation  of  the  senate,  and  to  celebrate,  in  the  Imperial  city, 
the  auspicious  asra  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  his  sixth  consulship  ^ 
(a.d.  404).  The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  the  Milvian  bridge  to 
the  Palatine  mount,  were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the 
space  of  an  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
chariot  where  Stilicho  was  deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal 
pupil,  they  applauded  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained, 
like  that  of  Constantine,  or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood.  The  pro- 
cession passed  under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely  erected  : 
but  in  less  than  seven  years,  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome  might 
read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription  of  that  monu- 
ment, which  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  their  nation.'' 
The  emperor  resided  several  months  in  the  capital,  and  every  part  of 
his  behaviour  was  regulated  with  care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edified 
by  his  frequent  visits,  and  liberal  gifts,  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles. 
The  senate,  who,  in  the  triumphal  procession,  had  been  excused  from 
the  humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Imperial  chariot, 
was  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which  Stilicho  always  affected 
for  that  assembly.  The  people  was  repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention 
and  courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public  games,  which  were  celebrated  on 
that  occasion  with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As 
soon  as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races  was  concluded,  the 
decoration  of  the  Circus  was  suddenly  changed  ;  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splendid  entertainment ;  and  the  chace 
was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which  seems,  in  the  lively  descrip- 
tion of  Claudian,  to  present  the  image  of  a  modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  ^ 

'  The  Getic  war  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  obscurely  connect  the  events  of 
Alaric's  retreat  and  losses. 

'  Taceo  de  Alarico  .  .  .  saepe  victo,  sajpe  concluso,  semperque  dimisso.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c. 
37.  p._567.     Claudian  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  320.)  drops  the  curtain  with  a  fine  image. 

3  Xhe  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  describes  the 
journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games  (^530 — 660.). 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Mascow's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  viii.  12.     The  words  are 
positive  and  indiscreet,  Getarum  nationem  m  omne  sevum  domitam,  &c. 
*  S  On  the  curious,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  consult  the  two  books  of  the 
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polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  The  first 
Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honour  of  the  first  edict,  which  con- 
demned the  art  and  amusement  of  shedding  human  blood ; '  but  this 
benevolent  law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without  reforming 
an  inveterate  abuse,  which  degraded  a  civilized  nation  below  the  con- 
dition of  savage  cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thou- 
sand, victims  were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  month  of  December,  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  still  exhibited,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people, 
a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general  joy  of 
the  victory  of  PoUentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhorted  the  emperor  to  ex- 
tirpate, by  his  authorit)-,  the  horrid  custom  which  had  so  long  resisted 
the  voice  of  humanity  and  religion.-  The  pathetic  representations  of 
Prudentius  were  less  effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telema- 
chus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than 
his  life.3  The  Romans  were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their 
pleasures ;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the  arena,  to 
separate  the  gladiators,  was  over\vhelmed  under  a  shower  of  stones. 
But  the  madness  of  the  people  soon  subsided;  they  respected  the 
memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had  deser\-ed  the  honours  of  martyrdom ; 
and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  laws  of  Honorius,  which 
abolished  for  ever  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
citizens,  who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps 
insinuate,  that  the  last  remains  of  a  martial  spirit  were  preserv^ed  in 
this  school  of  fortitude,  which  accustomed  the  Romans  to  the  sight  of 
blood,  and  to  the  contempt  of  death :  a  vam  ana  cruel  prejudice,  so 
nobly  confuted  by  the  valour  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  modem 
Europe !  * 

The  recent  danger,  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had  been 
exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan,  urged  him  (a.d.  404)  to 
seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy,  where  he  might 
securely  remain,  while  the  open  country  was  covered  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians 
had  founded  the  ancient  colony  of  Ravenna^  ;  which  they  afterwards 
resigned  to  the  natives  of  Umbria.  Augustus,  who  had  obser\ed  the 
opportunity  of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 

Saturnalia  of  Lipsiu-S,  who,  as  an  antiquarian,  is  inclined  to  excuse  the  practice  of  a/itiquity 
{torn.  iii.  483.). 

'  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xv.  tit.  xiL  leg.  i.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  affords  large  materials 
(v.  306.;  for  the  history  of  gladiators. 

^  Sec  the  peroration  of  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  1.  ii.  1121.),  who  had  doubtless  read  the 
.1  xjuent  invective  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  vL  c.  20.).  The  Christian  apologists  have 
;. :  t  spared  these  bloody  games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religious  festivals  of  Paganism. 
3  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c  26.  I  wish  to  beUeve  the  story  of  St.  Telemachus.  Vet  no  church 
has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to  the  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

*  Crudele  gladiatorum  spectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnuUis  videri  solet ;  et  haud  scio  an 
ita  sit,  ut  nunc  fit.  Cicero  Tusculan.  ii.  17.  He  faintly  censtCTes  the  abuse,  and  warmly 
defends  the  use,  of  these  sports ;  oculis  nulla  poterat  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mortem 
"^sciplina.  Seneca  {epist.  vii.)  shows  the  feehngs  of  a  man. 
5  This  account  of  Ravenna  is  drawn  from  Strabo  (1.  v.  p.  327.},  Pliny  (iii.  30.),  Stephen  of 
antium  (sub  voce  Pa/Stvi/a,  p.  651.  ed.  Berkel.},  Claud,  tin  vi.  Cons.  Honor.  494.),  Sidonins 
>Uinaris  i.l.  L  epist.  v.  8.),  Joman.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c  29.),  Procop.  (de  BelL  Gothic.  L  L  c.  L 
369.  ed.  Louvre),  and  Cluverius  (ItaL  Antiq.  i.  301.).  Vet  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian* 
'  a  good  topographical  m.ip. 
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the  old  town,  a  capacious  harboiu,  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  of  war.  Tliis  naval  establishment,  which  included  the 
arsenals  and  magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of 
the  artificers,  derived  its  origin  and  name  from  the  permanent  station 
of  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon  filled  with  build- 
ings and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive  and  populous  quarters 
of  Ravenna  gradually  contributed  to  form  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Italy.  The  principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious 
stream  of  the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour ;  the  same  waters  were  introduced  into  the 
profound  ditches  that  encompassed  the  walls ;  they  were  distributed, 
by  a  thousand  subordinate  canals,  into  every  part  of  the  city,  which 
they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small  islands ;  the  communication  was 
maintained  only  by  the  use  of  the  boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses 
of  4\.avenna,  whose  appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice, 
were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  piles.  The  adjacent  country, 
to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass ; 
and  the  artificial  causeway,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  con- 
tinent, might  be  easily  guarded  or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  an 
hostile  army.  These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with  vine- 
yards ;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four  or  five  crops,  the 
town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh  water.'  The 
air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly,  and  almost  pestilential,  exhalations 
of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure  and  salubrious  ;  and  this  singular 
advantage  was  ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Hadriatic,  which 
swept  the  canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the 
waters,  and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  country  into 
the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea  has  left  the 
modern  city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  Hadriatic ;  and  as 
early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  port  of 
Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove 
of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fle(;t  once  rode  at 
anchor.'  Even  this  alteration  contributed  to  increase  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place ;  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  advantageous 
situation  was  fortified  by  art  and  labour ;  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety, 
retired  to  the  perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and  morasses  of 
Ravenna.  The  example  of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  suc- 
cessors, the  Gothic  kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who  occupied 
the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors  j  and,  till  the  middle  of  the 

'  Martial  (epigram  iii.  56.)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who  had  sold  him  wine  instead 
of  water  ;  but  he  seriously  declares,  that  a  cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  valuable  than  a  vine- 
yard. Sidonius  complains  that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts  ;  and  ranks 
the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the  stinging  of 
gnats,  &c. 

^  The  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Drydcn  has  so  admirably  transplanted  from 
Bocaccio  (Giornata  iii.  novell.  viii.)  was  acted  in  the  wood  of  C/t/assi,  a  corrupt  word  from 
C/<issis,  the  naval  station,  which,  with  the  intermediate  road  or  suburb,  the  I'ia  Cusaris, 
constituted  the  friJ>U  city  of  Ravenna. 
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eighth  century,  Ravenna  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  govemmei( 
and  the  capital  of  Italy.' 

The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor  were  hij 
precautions  without  effect.  \Vhile  Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance 
from  the  Goths  (a.d.  400),  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  among  the 
nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse,  tha«- 
appears  to  have  been  gradually  communicated  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the  great 
wall,  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious 
Sienpi;  who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes,  and 
sometimes  re-united  under  a  supreme  chief;  till  at  length  styling 
themselves  Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more 
solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  soon 
compelled  the  pastoral  nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  their  arms ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period  of 
weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  these  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting 
'  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded  an  Imperial 
dynasty,  which  reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before  they 
ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa  princes  had 
enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his 
valour ;  but  who  was  tempted,  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  desert  his 
standard,  and  to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  nu- 
merous people,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Gcoiigcnj  and  their 
hereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their 
rank  among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  of  Toulun,  the 
greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised  by  those  misfortunes  which 
are  the  school  of  heroes.  He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke 
the  imp>erious  yoke  of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his 
nation,  and  the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed 
into  regular  bands  of  an  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards 
were  stoned  to  death ;  the  most  splendid  honours  were  proposed 
as  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  Toulun,  who  had  knowledge  enough  to 
despise  the  learning  of  China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and  institutions 
as  were  favourable  to  the  military- spirit  of  his  government.  His  tents, 
which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season  to  a  more  southern  latitude, 
were  pitched,  during  the  summer,  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga. 
His  conquests  stretched  from  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He 
^■anquished,  in  the  countrj'to  the  North  of  the  Caspian  sea,  the  nation 
of  the  Huns  J  and  the  new  title  of  Khan,  or  Cagan,  expressed  the 
^ame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this  memorable  victory.' 
The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed,  as  it 
isses  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark  iBier\'al  which 

From  the  year  404,  the  dates  of  the  Theod.  Code  become  sedentaty  at  Constantinople  and 
avenna.     Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  i.  cxlviii. 
"  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  179.  ii  295.  3jt. 
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separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Roman,  geo- 
graphy. Yet  the  temper  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  experience  of 
successive  emigrations  sufficiently  declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were 
already  occupied  by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which 
they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  naturally  be 
directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains,  through  which  the  Vistula 
gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  sea.  The  North  must  again  have  been 
alarmed,  and  agitated,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  nations 
who  retreated  before  them,  must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight 
on  the  confines  of  Germany.'  The  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  which 
the  ancients  have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgun- 
dians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of 
Sarmatia,  their  woods  and  morasses ;  or  at  least  of  discharging  their 
superfluous  numbers  on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.-  About 
four  years  after  the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan 
of  the  Geougen,  another  Barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodogast,  or 
Radagaisus,3  marched  (a.d.  405),  from  the  northern  extremities  of 
Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  left  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  West.  The  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength  of  this  mighty  host ; 
but  the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hospitable  reception  in  their  new 
seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Germans ; 
and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so  eagerly  to  the  standard  of 
Radagaisus,  that,  by  some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the  King  of 
the  Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above  the  vulgar 
by  their  noble  birth,  or  their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van;"*  and 
the  whole  multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the  accession  of  women,  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 
This  formidable  emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  to 
assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vigour  of  the  republic.  After  the 
departure  of  those  Barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was 
marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ramparts  and  gigantic 
moles  {Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  37),  remained,  during  some 
ages,  a  vast  and  dreary  solitude  ;  till  the  human  species  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  influx 
of  new  inhabitants.     The  nations  who  now  usurp  an  extent  of  land, 

'  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  182.)  has  observed  an  emigratior.  from  the  Palus 
Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  he  ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient 
history  are  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 

^  Zosimus  (1.  V.  331.)  uses  the  general  description  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  consequently  their  names,  are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the 
various  epithets  which  each  ancient  writer  may  have  casually  added. 

3  The  name  of  Rhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites  (in  Mecklenburgh).  A 
hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation  of  his  tutelar  god  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Barbarians  should  worship  an  unsuccessful  hero.     Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  viii.  14. 

■♦  Olympiod.  (apud  Photium,  p.  180.)  uses  the  Greek  word,  OTTTt/uaTot  ;  which  does  not 
convey  any  precise  idea.  I  suspect  that  they  were  the  princes  and  nobles,  with  their  faithful 
companions ;  the  knights  with  their  'squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  centuries 
afterw7d:d8. 
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which  they  are  unable  to  cuhivate,  would  soon  be  assisted  bj'  the 
industrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government  of  Europe 
did  not  protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that  age,  so  imperfect  and 
precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  the  court  of  Ravenna ;  till  the  dark  cloud,  which  was  collect- 
ed along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of 
the  upper  Danube  (a.d.  406).     The  emperor  of  the  West,  if  his  minis- 
ters disturbed  his  amusements  by  the  news  of  the  impending  danger, 
was  satisfied  with  being  the  occasion,  and  the  spectator  of  the  war.* 
The  safety  of  Rome  was  entrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of 
Stilicho ;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  empire, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to 
prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.^     The 
hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  defence 
of  Italy.    He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops, 
pressed  the  new  levies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusiUanim- 
ously   eluded;    employed   the  most   efficacious  means  to  arrest,   or 
allure,  the  deserters ;   and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of  two 
pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist.^     By  these  efforts  he 
painfully  collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  an  army  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus, 
would  have  been  instantly  furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  terri- 
tor}'  of  Rome.*    The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reinforced  by  a 
large  body  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally 
attached  to  his  service ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  Huldin  and  Sarus, 
were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of 
Radagaisus.     The  king  of  the  confederate  Germans  passed,  without 
resistance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine ;  leaving  on  one  hand 
the  inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes 
of  Ravenna ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems  to  have  avoided 
a  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his  distant  forces.   Many  cities 
of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  destroyed;  and  the  siege  of  Florence,^  by 


'  Cujus  agendi     Spectator  vel  causa  fuL 

Claudian,  ^^.  Cons.  Hon.  439. 
is  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  he  had  seen  some- 
what nearer. 

^  Zos.  (1.  V.  331.)  transports  the  war,  and  the  victory  of  Stihcho,  beyond  the  Danube.  A 
strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly  and  imperfectly  ciu-ed,  by  reading  Apvoi/  for  la-rpov 
(Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  807.).  In  good  policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of  Zosimus, 
without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

3  Codex  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  16.  The  date  of  this  law  J.\.D.  406,  May  i8.)  satisfies 
me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy  liL  387.),  of  the  true  year  of  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus.  Tille- 
mont, Pagi,  andMuratori,  prefer  the  preceding  year;  but  they  are  bound,  by  certain  obliga- 
tions of  civility  and  respect,  to  St.  Paulinas  of  Nola. 

*  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  senate,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  armed 
ten  legions,  3000  horse,  and  42,000  foot ;  a  force  which  the  city  could  not  have  sent  forth 
under  Augustus  (Livy,  viL  25.;.  This  declaration  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  clearly 
e.vplained  by  Montesquieu. 

5  Machiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of  Florence,  which  insens- 
ibly descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from  the  rock  of  Faesulae  to  the  banks  of  the  Amo 
(Istoria  Florentin.  i.  1.  iL  36.  Londra,  1747.).  The  Triimivirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence,  which, 
under  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79. J,  deserved  the  reputation  and  name  of  a/?owru  i»V/^ city. 
Cluver.  ItaL  Aotiq.  i.  307. 


1=52        KADAGAISUS  DEFEATED  IN  ITALY  BY  STILICHO. 

Radagaisus,  is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated republic;  whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful 
fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome ;  and  anxiously 
compared  the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with  the  new  perils  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  the 
leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who  understood  the  laws  of  war,  who 
respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly  conversed 
with  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the  same 
churches.  The  savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners, 
:he  religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
South.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  exasperated  by  cruel  super- 
stition ;  and  it  was  universally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by 
a  solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  senators,  on  the  altars 
of  those  gods,  who  were  appeased  by  human  blood.  The  public 
danger,  which  should  have  reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  dis- 
played the  incurable  madness  of  religious  faction.  The  oppressed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout  Pagan;  loudly  declared,  that  they 
were  more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices,  than  of  the  arms,  of  Rada- 
gaisus ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their  country,  which 
condemned  the  faith  of  their  Christian  adversaries.^ 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  fainting 
courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose ;  who  had  communicated,  in  a  dream,  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  deliverance.^  On  a  sudden  they  beheld,  from  their  walls,  the 
banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with  his  united  force,  to  the  relief 
of  the  faithful  city ;  and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave 
of  the  Barbarian  host  (a.d.  406).  The  apparent  contradictions  of  those 
writers  who  variously  relate  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  may  be  recon- 
ciled, without  offering  much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies. 
Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  connected  by  friendship 
and  religion,  ascribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the  providence  of  God, 
rather  than  to  the  valour  of  man.^  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea 
of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed ;  and  positively  affirm,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the 
distress  of  the  Barbarians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren 
ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fa^sulae,  which  rise  above  the  city  of  Florence. 
Their  extravagant  assertion,  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the  Christian 
army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  dismissed  with  silent  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Augustin  and  Orosius  is  con- 

'  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden,  was  very  different 
from  the  Olympic  or  Capitoline  Jove.  The  accommodating  temper  of  Polytheism  might  unite 
those  various  and  remote  deities  ;  but  the  genuine  Romans  abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of 
Gaul  and  Germany. 

^  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  50.)  relates  this  story,  which  he  received  from  the  mouth  of 
Pansophia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of  Florence.  Yet  the  archbishop  soon  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  never  became  a  popular  saint. 

3  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  23.  Oros.  1.  vii.c.  37.  p.  567.  'I'he  two  friends  wrote  in  Africa, 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  victory  ;  and  their  authority  is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of 
Seville  (in  Chron.  p.  713.  edit.  Grot.).  How  many  interesting  facts  might  Orosius  have  iu- 
crtcd  in  the  vacant  sp.ace  which  is  devoted  to  pious  nonsense  ! 
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sistent  with  the  state  of  the  war,  and  the  character  of  Stihcho.  Con- 
scious that  he  commanded  the  last  army  of  the  repubhc,  his  pnidence 
would  not  expose  it,  in  the  open  field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the 
Germans.  The  method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines 
of  circumvallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the  Gothic 
king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  considerable  eflect. 
The  examples  of  Caesar  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  Roman  warriors ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrrachium,  which 
connected  twenty-four  castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of 
fifteen  miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might  con- 
fine, and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of  Barbarians.'  The  Roman 
troops  had  less  degenerated  from  the  industry,  than  from  the  valour, 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious  work  oft'ended  the 
pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply  many  thousand  peasants, 
who  would  labour,  though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  native  countrj'.  The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and 
men-  was  gradually  destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  sword; 
but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of  such  an  exten- 
sive work,  to  the  frequent  artacks  of  an  impatient  enemy.  The  despair 
of  the  hungry  Barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Stilicho ;  the  general  might  sometimes  indulge  the  ardour  of 
his  brave  auxiliarieo,  who  eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  cam.p  of  the 
Germans ;  and  tnese  various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp  and 
bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  and  the  Chron- 
icles of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.^  A  seasonable  supply  of  men  and 
provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls  of  Florence ;  and  the 
famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud 
monarch  of  so  many  warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  war- 
riors, was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in 
the  clemency  of  Stilicho.-*  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who  was 
ignominiously  beheaded,  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  short  delay  of  his  execution  was  sufficieat  to  brand 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty.^  The 
famished  Germans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were  sold 
as  slaves,  at  the  contemptible  price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold : 
but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers  of 
those  unhappy  strangers ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  the  inhuman  pur- 

'  Fraiigimlur  monies,  planumque  per  ardua  Cscsar 
Ducit  opus  :  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  suramis 
Disponit  castellajngis,  magnoque  recessii 
Araplexus  fines ;  sattus  neraorosaque  tesqua 
Et  silvas,  vastaque  feras  indagine  claudit. 
Yet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (Caesar,  de  Bell.   Civ.  iii.  44.)  is  far  greater  than  the  amplifica- 
tions of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  1.  vL  29.). 

-  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,   "  In  arido  et  aspero  montisjugo  ;"  "in  unum  ao 
"  parviim  verticem,"  are  not  very  suitable  to  the  encampment  of  a  great  army.     But  Fsesulae, 
only  three  miles  from  Florence,  might  afford  space  for  the  head-quarters  of  Radagaisus,  and 
would  be  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  lines. 
3  Zos.  1.  V.  331.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus. 

*  Olympiod.  (apud  Photium,  p.  180.)  uses  an  expression  (Trpocr»]Taipta-aTo),  which  would 
denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and  render  Stilicho  still  more  criminaL  The  paulisper 
detentus,  delnde  interfectus,  of  Orosius,  is  sufficiently  odious. 

5  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag  and  theAmalekites,  with- 
out a  sjTnptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody  actor  is  less  detestable  than  the  cool  unfeeling 
historian. 
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chasers,  instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  soon  obhged 
to  provide  the  expence  of  their  interment.  Stihcho  informed  the  em- 
peror and  the  senate  of  his  success ;  and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the 
glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy.' 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  miracle, 
has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  whole  army,  or  rather 
nation,  of  Germans,  who  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed 
was  the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  com- 
panions, and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  multitude  of 
Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundians,  who  adhered  to  the 
standard  of  their  general.^  The  union  of  such  an  army  might  excite 
our  surprise,  but  the  causes  of  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible ; 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of  valour,  the  jealousy  of  command, 
the  impatience  of  subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions, 
of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings  and  warriors,  who 
were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus, 
two  parts  of  the  German  host,  which  must  have  exceeded  the  number 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  still  remained  in  arms,  between  the 
Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
general ;  but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the  prudence 
and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  their  march,  and  facilitated 
their  retreat ;  who  considered  the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the 
great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too  much  indiffer- 
ence, the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  provinces.^  The  Bar- 
barians acquired,  from  the  junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  roads ;  and  the  invasion  of 
Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  designed,  was  executed  (a.d,  406.  Dec.  31) 
by  the  remains  of  the  great  army  of  Radagaisus.'* 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the  tribes  of 
Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  their  hopes  were 
disappointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality ; 
and  the  Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress  down  the  Rhine,  which  was  the 
first  act  of  the  administration  of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself,  with 
peculiar  attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and 
to  remove  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted,  before  the  tri- 

'  And  Claudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep?  had  she  been  ill  paid?  Methinks  the  seventh 
consulship  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  407. )  would  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before 
it  was  discovered  that  the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Camillus, 
and  Marius)  miglit  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourth  founder  of  Rome. 

^  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  "In  ires  partes,  fier  diversos  I>rincil>es, 
divisus  exercitus"  reduces  the  miracle  of  Florence,  and  connects  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Germany. 

3  Orosius  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  inv.-ision.  "Excitataca 
Stilichone  geutes,"  &c.  They  must  mean  indirectly.  He  saved  Italy  at  the  expence  of  Gaul. 

4  De  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  were  the  two-thirds  that  yet 
remained  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus.  Hist.  Anc.  des  Peup.  de  I'Eur.  (vii.  87.  Paris,  1772.) ; 
an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  Asearlyas 
1771,  I  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present  History.  I  have  since 
observed  a  similar  intimation  inMascou  (viii.  15.).  Such  agreement,  witliout  mutual  conununi- 
cation,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  common  sentiment. 
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bunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties.  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but  distant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  ex- 
citing the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished  with  death 
the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge  his  brother;  and 
maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes,  who  were  established 
on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stihcho.'  When  the  limits  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  were  shaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
bravely  encountered  the  single  force  of  the  Vandals ;  who,  regardless 
of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again  separated  their  troops  from  the 
standard  of  their  Barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness  ;  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisclus, 
were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  must  have  been 
extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing  to  their  relief,  had 
not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks ;  who,  after  an  honour- 
able resistance,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  unequal  contest. 
The  victorious  confederates  pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most  pro- 
bably frozen,  they  entered,  without  opposition,  the  defenceless  pro- 
vinces of  GauL  This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may 
be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment 
levelled  with  the  ground.^ 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attachment  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
unconscious  of  their  approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  the  state  of 
quiet  and  prosperity,  which  had  seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  GauL 
Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the 
Barbarians ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.'  The  banks  of  the 
Rhine  were  crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tyber,  with  elegant  houses,  and 
weU-cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might 
express  his  doubt,  on  which  side  was  situated  the  territor)-  of  the  Ro- 
mans.-* This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 
desert ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish 
the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of  man.  The  flourishing  city 


-Provincia  missos  Quos  dederis. 


Expellet  ddus  fasces,  quam  Franda  reges 
Claud,  i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  233.)  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  These  kings  of  France  are  unknown 
to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  mentions  both  Sunno  and 
Marcomir,  and  names  the  latter  as  the  father  of  Pharamond  ^in  iL  543- ).  He  seems  to  write  from 
good  materials,  which  he  did  not  understand. 

*  Zos.  (1.  vi.  373.;,  Oros.  (l.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.I,  and  the  Chronicles.  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  iL  c. 
9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "listorians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  frag- 
ment of  Renatus  Profutunis  Frigeridas,  whose  three  names  denote  a  Christian,  a  Roman 
subject,  and  a  Semi-barbarian. 

3  Claud,  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  L  i.  221.  1.  ii.  186.)  describes  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic 
frontier.  Dubos  ',Hist.  Crit.  i.  174.)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  nvulet  of  the  Ardennes) 
instead  ol  Albis  ;  and  exjratiateson  the  danger  of  the  Gallic  cattle  %pxTea%  beyond  the  Elie. 
Foolish  enough !  In  poetical  geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river,  or 
any  wood,  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  examination  of  our  antiquaries. 

*  Geminasque  viator  Cum  videat  ripas,  quae  sit  Romana  requiiaL 
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of  Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed ;  and  many  thousand  Christians 
Avere  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perished  after  a  long 
andobstinate siege  ;  Strasburg,Spires,Rheims,Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens, 
experienced  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  con- 
suming flames  of  war  spread  (a.d.  407,  &c.)  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul. 
That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Barbarians,  who  drove  before  them,  in 
a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden 
Avith  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.'  The  ecclesiastics,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description  of  the  public  calamities, 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  Christians  to  repent  of  the 
sins  which  had  provoked  the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the 
perishable  goods  of  a  wretched  and  deceitful  world.  But  as  the  Pela- 
gian controversy,^  which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination, soon  became  the  serious  employment  of  the  Latin  clergy  ; 
the  Providence  which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or  permitted  such  a 
train  of  moral  and  natural  evils,  was  rashly  weighed  in  the  imperfect 
and  fallacious  balance  of  reason.  The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes, 
of  the  suffering  people,  were  presumptuously  compared  with  those  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which  did  not 
exempt  from  the  common  destruction  the  feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  in- 
fant portion  of  the  human  species.  These  idle  disputants  overlooked 
the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  which  have  connected  peace  with  inno- 
cence, plenty  with  industry,  and  safety  with  valour.  The  timid  and 
selfish  policy  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  might  recall  the  Palatine 
legions  for  the  protection  of  Italy  ;  the  remains  of  the  stationary 
troops  might  be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task;  and  the  Barbarian 
auxiliaries  might  prefer  the  unbounded  licence  of  spoil,  to  the  bene- 
fits of  a  modei'ate  and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and  robust  youth,  who,  in 
the  defence  of  their  houses,  their  families,  and  their  altars,  if  they  had 
dared  to  die,  would  have  deserved  to  vanquish.  The  knowledge  of 
their  native  country  would  have  enabled  them  to  oppose  continual  and 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  an  invader;  and  the  defixi- 
ency  of  the  Barbarians,  in  arms  as  well  as  in  discipline,  removed  the 
only  pretence  which  excuses  the  submission  of  a  populous  country  to 
the  inferior  numbers  of  a  veteran  army.  When  France  was  invaded 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner,  how  many  days  Paris 
might  be  distant  from  the  frontier;  "  Perhaps  twelve,  but  they  will  be 
"  days  of  battle  :  "  ^  such  was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked  the 
arrogance  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of  Honorius,  and 
those  of  Francis  I.,  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit;  and  in 

'  Jerom,  i.  93.  See  in  the  ist  vol.  of  the  Historians  of  France,  p.  777.  the  proper  extracts 
from  the  Carmen  de  Providentifl,  DivinA,  and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a 
captive,  with  his  bishop  and  fcllow-citizcns. 

The  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  A.D.  405,  was  condemned,  in  the  space  of 
ten  years,  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  St.  Augustin  fought  and  conquered  :  but  the  Greek 
church  was  favourable  to  his  adversaries  ;  and  (what  is  singular  enough)  the  people  did  not 
take  any  part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  understand. 

3  Mem.  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  1.  vi.  In  French,  the  original  reproof  is  less  obvious, 
and  more  pointed,  from  the  double  sense  of  the  word  jour/h'ej  which  alike  signifies,  a  d.iy's 
travel,  or  a  battle. 
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less  than  two  years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the  Bakic, 
whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear  contemptible, 
advanced,  without  a  combat,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenasan  mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho 
had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain  from  her  in- 
cessant enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and  the  Irish  coast.' 
But  those  restless  Barbarians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of 
the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and  stations  of  the  province  were 
stripped  of  the  Roman  troops.  If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  per- 
mitted to  return  from  the  Italian  expedition,  their  faithful  report  of  the 
court  and  character  of  Honorius  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  allegiance,  and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the 
British  army  (A.D.  407).  The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formerly  dis- 
turbed the  age  of  Gallienus,  was  revived  by  the  capricious  violence  of 
the  soldiers ;  and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates, 
who  were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  instruments,  and  at 
length  the  victims,  of  their  passion.""  Alarcus  was  the  first  whom  they 
placed  on  the  throne,  as  the  lawful  emperor  of  Britain,  and  of  the  West. 
They  violated,  by  the  hasty  murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves  ;  and  their  disapprobation  of 
his  manners  may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honourable  epitaph  on  his  tomb. 
Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the  diadem  and  the 
purple ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  Gratian  experienced  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor.  The  memorj'  of  the  great  Constantine,  whom  the 
British  legions  had  given  to  the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested 
the  singular  motive  of  their  third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  ranks 
a  private  soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  their  impetuous 
levity  had  aheady  seated  him  on  the  throne  (A.D.  407),  before  they  per- 
ceived his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appellation.^ 
Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less  precarious,  and  his  govern- 
ment was  more  successful,  than  the  transient  reigns  of  Marcus  and  of 
Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  his  inactive  troops  in  those  camps, 
•which  had  been  twice  polluted  with  blood  and  sedition,  urged  him  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  Western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Bou- 
logne with  an  inconsiderable  force ;  and  after  he  had  reposed  himself 
some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign.  They 
obeyed  the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect  of  the  court 
of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from  the  duty  of  allegiance  ; 
their  actual  distress  encouraged  them  to  accept  any  circumstances  of 
change,  without  apprehension,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  hope ; 

'  Claud,  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  ii.  250.).  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Scots  of  Ireland  invaded,  by- 
sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain  :  and  some  slight  credit  may  be  given  even  to  Nen- 
nius  and  the  Irish  traditions  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  i.  169.  Whitakers  Genuine  Hist,  of 
th<  Britons,  p.  199.;.  The  sixty-si.x  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century, 
must  have  contained  as  many  thousand  lies  ;  yet  we  may  believe,  that,  in  one  of  these  Irish 
inroads,  the  futiu-e  apostle  was  led  away  captive  (Usher,  Antiquit.  Eccles.  Britann.  p.  431.  and 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  .xvi.  456.  782.). 

^  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zos.  (I.  vi.  371.),  Oros.  (!•  ^ii.  c.  40.  p.  576.), 
Olympiod.  (apud  Photium,  p.  180.),  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.  The 
Latins  are  ignorant  of  Marcus. 

3  Cum  in  Constantino  inconstantiam  .  .  ,  execrarentur  (Sidon.  Appollin.  1.  v.  epist.  9.  p. 
139.  ed.  secund.  Sirmond.).  Yet  Sidonius  might  be  tempted,  by  iO  fair  a  pun,  to  itigmatue  a 
prince,  who  had  disgraced  his  grandfatlier. 
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and  they  might  flatter  themselves,  that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and 
even  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul, 
would  protect  the  unhappy  country  from  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.' 
The  first  successes  of  Constantino  against  the  detached  parties  of  the 
Germans,  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into  splendid  and 
decisive  victories ;  which  the  reunion  and  insolence  of  the  enemy  soon 
reduced  to  their  just  value.  His  negociations  procured  a  short  and 
precarious  truce ;  and  if  some  tribes  of  the  Barbarians  were  engaged, 
by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Rhine,  these  expensive  and  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of  restoring 
the  pristine  vigour  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the 
majesty  of  the  prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treasures 
of  the  republic.  Elated  however  with  this  imaginary  triumph,  the  vain 
deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the  provinces  of  the  South,  to  encounter 
a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.  Sarus  the  Goth  was  ordered  to 
lay  the  head  of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  Honorius ;  and 
the  forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in  this  do- 
mestic quarrel.  After  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest  generals,  Justinian 
and  Nevigastes,  the  former  of  whom  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle, 
the  latter  in  a  peaceful  but  treacherous  interview,  Constantine  fortified 
himself  within  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place  was  inefiectually 
attacked  seven  days ;  and  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in  a  precipitate 
retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage  from  the  free- 
booters and  outlaws  of  the  Alps.'  Those  mountains  now  separated 
the  dominions  of  two  rival  monarchs :  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
double  frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose  arms 
would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  maintain  the  Roman 
limits  against  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Constantine  might  be 
justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his  throne  was  soon  estab- 
lished by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of  Spain  (a.d.  408) ;  which 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  regular  and  habitual  subordination,  and 
received  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  Gallic  pra^fecture.  The  only 
opposition  which  was  made  to  the  authority  of  Constantine,  proceeded 
not  so  much  from  the  powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
as  from  the  private  zeal  and  interest  of  the  family  of  Theodosius. 
Four  brothers^  had  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  their  kinsman,  the  de- 
ceased emperor,  an  honourable  rank,  and  ample  possessions,  in  their 
native  country :  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to  risk  those  advan- 
tages in  the  service  of  his  son.  After  an  unsuccessful  efi'ort  to  main- 
tain their  ground  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  troops  of  Lusitania, 
they  retired  to  their  estates ;  where  they  armed  and  levied,  at  their  own 
expencc,  a  considerable  body  of  slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly 
marthed  to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of  the  Pyrenacan  mountains. 
This  domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of 
Gaul  and  Britain ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  negociate  with  some  troops 
of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  war.     They 

'  BagaudiE  is  the  name  which  Zosimus  applies  to  them ;  perhaps  they  deserved  a  less    . 
odious  character  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  i.  203.).     We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 

^  Verinianus,  Didymus,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodius,  who,  in  modern  courts,  would  be  styled 
princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distingiushed  by  any  rank  or  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their 
feilow-suiijccts. 
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•    were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Honoriansj^  a  name  which  might 
I    have  reminded  them  of  their  fidehty  to  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  if 
j    it  should  candidly  be  allowed  that  the  Scots  were  influenced  by  any 
j    partial  affection  for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  the  Marcovianui 
could  be  tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who 
distributed  among  the  Barbarians  the  militarj^,  and  even  the  civil, 
honours  of  Spain.    The  nine  bands  of  Honorians,  which  may  be  easily 
traced  on  the  establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  could  not  exceed 
the  number  of  five  thousand  men ;  yet  this  inconsiderable  force  was 
sufficient  to  terminate  a  war,  which  had  threatened  the  power  and 
safety  of  Constantine.     The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  family  was 
surrounded  and  destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees :  t*vo  of  the  brothers  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East;  the  other  two, 
after  an  internal  of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Aries ;  and  if  Honorius 
could  remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he  might  perhaps  be 
affected  b)-  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his  generous  kinsmen.     Such 
were  the  feeble  arms  which  decided  the  possession  of  the  Western 
provinces  of  Europe,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules.    The  events  of  peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times, 
who  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects,  of  the 
most  important  revolutions.    But  the  total  decay  of  the  national  strength 
had  annihilated  even  the  last  rescource  of  a  despotic  government ;  and 
\    the  revenue  of  exhausted  provinces  could  no  longer  purchase  the  mili- 
!    tar>-  sers-ice  of  a  discontented  and  pusillanimous  people. 

The  poet  whose  flattery  had  ascribed  to  the  Roman  eagle  the  vic- 
tories (A.D,  404 — 408)  of  PoUentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  hasty 
retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy,  with  a  horrid  train  of 
imaginary-  spectres,  such  as  might  hover  over  an  army  of  Barbarians, 
which  was  almost  exterminated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease."  In  the 
course  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  king  of  the  Goths  must  in- 
deed have  sustained  a  considerable  loss  ;  and  his  harrassed  forces  re- 
quired an  interval  of  repose  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  revive  their 
confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised,  and  displayed,  the  genius  of 
Alaric  ;  and  the  fame  of  his  valour  mvited  to  the  Gothic  standard  the 
bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors  ;  who,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Rhine, 
were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine  and  conquest.  He  had  deser\'ed 
the  esteem,  and  he  soon  accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself. 
Renouncing  the  ser\'ice  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded, 
with  the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by  which  he 
was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  throughout  the 
praefecture  of  IlljTicum  ;  as  it  was  claimed,  according  to  the  true  and 
ancient  hmits,  by  the  minister  of  Honorius.^  The  execution  of  the 
:  .bitious  design,  which  was  either  stipulated,  or  unpUed,  in  the  articles 

These  H^wriani,  or  Honoriaci,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots,  or  AttacotU,  two  of 
Moors,  two  of  Marcomanni,  the  Victores,  the  Ascarii,  and  the  Gallicani  [Xoiit.  Iraper.  sect. 
xxx%iiL  ed.  Lab.V  They  were  part  of  the  6s  Atucilia  PaiattKa,  and  are  properly  styled, 
tv  Ttj  auXij  To^Ei?,  by  Zos.  (1.  vi.  374.). 

1^  Comitatur  euntem  Luctus ;  et  infemi  stridentes  aemine  morbi. 

Pallor,  et  atra  fames ;  et  sauda  lividus  ora  Claudian  in  \t.  Cons.  Hon.  321,  &c. 

..}  ^.?se  dark  transactions  are  investigated  by  De  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  de  TEur.  \u.  c. 
iii.— viii.  69.),  whose  laborious  accuracy  may  sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 
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of  the  treaty,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irrup- 
tion of  Radagaisus  ;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic,  king  may  perhaps 
be  compared  to  the  indifference  of  Ctesar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  refused  either  to  assist,  or  to  oppose,  the  enemy  of  the  repub- 
lic. After  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions 
to  the  provinces  of  the  East  ;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  the  finances  ;  and  declared  his  impatience 
vo  lead  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  the  united  armies  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence  however  of  Stilicho,  his  aversion  to 
civil  war,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may 
\:ountenance  the  suspicion,  that  domestic  peace,  rather  than  foreign 
conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy  ;  and  that  his  principal  care  was 
to  employ  the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This  design 
could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic  king,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treacherous,  correspondence 
with  the  rival  courts  ;  who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisfied  mercenary, 
his  languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon  returned 
to  claim  the  extravagant  reward  of  his  ineffectual  services.  From,  his 
camp  near  yEmona,'  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted  to  the 
emperor  of  the  West,  a  long  account  of  promises,  of  expences,  and  of 
demands  ;  called  for  immediate  satisfaction,  and  clearly  intimated  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if  his  conduct  was  hostile,  his  language 
was  decent  and  dutiful.  He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of 
Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius  ;  offered  his  person  and  his 
troops  to  march,  without  delay,  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and 
solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  oossession 
of  some  vacant  province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  who  laboured 
to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  for  ever  have  been  concealed 
in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  cabinet,  if  the  debates  (a.  d.  408) 
of  a  popular  assembly  had  not  thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  the  cor- 
respondence of  Alaric  and  Stilicho.  The  necessity  of  finding  some 
artificial  support  for  a  government,  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of 
moderation,  but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  negotiate  with  its  own 
subjects,  had  insensibly  revived  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate  : 
and  the  minister  of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legislative 
council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the  senate  in  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars  ;  represented,  in  a  studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of 
affairs ;  proposed  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to 
their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or  war.  The  senators,  as  if 
they  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  years, 
appeared  on  this  important  occasion  to  be  inspired  by  the  courage, 
rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.  They  loudly  de- 
clared, in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  acclamations,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  to  purchase  a  precarious  and  dis- 
graceful truce  from  a  Barbarian  king  ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
magnanimous  people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the 

'  Zos.  1.  V.  p.  334.  He  internipts  his  scanty  narrative,  to  relate  the  fuble  of  iEmona,  and 
of  the  ship  Argo  ;  which  was  dr.iwn  over  land  from  that  place  to  the  Adriatic.  Soz.  (1.  viii.  c 
35.  I.  i.x.  c.  4.)  and  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  10.)  cast  a  pale  and  doubtful  light ;  and  Ores.  (1.  vii.  c.  38, 
p.  571.}  U  ubomiuably  partial. 
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certainty  ol  dishonour.  The  minister,  whose  pacific  intentions  were 
seconded  only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  ser\ile  and  venal  followers,  at- 
tempted to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his  own  con- 
duct, and  even  for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince.  "  The  payment 
"  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans. 
"  ought  not  (such  was  the  language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  considered  in  the 
"  odious  light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by  the 
"  menaces  of  a  Barbarian  enemy.  Alaric  had  faithfully  asserted  the 
"just  pretensions  of  the  republic  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped 
"  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  :  he  modestly  required  the  fair  and 
"  stipulated  recompence  of  his  services  ;  and  if  he  had  desisted  from 
"  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the 
"  peremptory,  though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor  himself.  These 
*  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble  the  errors  of  his  own 
"family)  had  been  procured  by  the  intercession  of  Serena.  The 
"tender  piety  of  his  wife  had  been  too  deeply  afiected  by  the  discord 
"of  the  royal  brothers,  the  sons  of  her  adopted  father  ;  and  the  senti- 
"ments  of  nature  had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stern  dictates  of 
"  the  public  welfare."  These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise 
the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Stilicho  ;  and  obtained,  after  a  warm  debate,  the  reluctant 
approbation  of  the  senate.  The  tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided ; 
and  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the 
name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted  in  his  dissent ; 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  of 
"  servitude  ; " '  and  escaped  the  danger  of  such  bold  opposition  b> 
immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuarj-  of  a  Christian  church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  drew  towards  its  end ;  and  the  proud  min- 
ister might  perceive  the  symptons  of  his  approaching  disgrace.  The 
generous  boldness  of  Lampadius  had  been  applauded ;  and  the  senate, 
so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  rejected  with  disdain  the 
offer  of  invidious  and  imaginarj^  freedom.  The  troops,  who  still 
assumed  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legions,  were  exas- 
perated by  the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians  :  and  the 
people  imputed  to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister,  the  public 
misfortunes,  which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  their  own  degener- 
acy. Yet  Stilicho  might  have  continued  to  brave  the  clamours  of  th(^ 
people,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained  his  do  ■ 
minion  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil.  But  the  respectful  attach 
ment  of  Honorius  was  converted  (a.d.  408.  May)  intofear,  suspicion,  and 
hatred.  The  crafty  Olympius,-  who  concealed  his  vices  under  the  mask  of 

'  Zos.  1.  V.  33S.  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadius,  as  they  were  spoke  in  Latin,  "  Non 
est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  servitutis,"  and  then  translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers. 

^  He  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  exercised  a  splendid  office,  Xa/nrpas  Se 
vrpaTtiai  iv  tois  /Sao'iXciois  ajtou/isj/os.  His  actions  justify  his  character,  which  Zos. 
1.  V.  340.}  exposes  with  visible  satisfaction.  Augiistin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympius.  whom 
he  styles  a  true  son  of  the  church  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  408.  No.  19,  &c.  Tillcmont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.^^l^.i.  But  these  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  bestow*, 
might  proceed,  as  wax  from  ignorance,  as  from  adulation. 
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Chi'istian  piety^had  secretly  undermined  the  benefactor,  by  whose  favour 
he  was  promoted  to  the  honourable  offices  of  the  Imperial  palace.  Olym- 
pius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting  emperor,  who  had  attained  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his 
own  government ;  and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and  indolent  disposi- 
tion by  a  lively  picture  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  who  already  medi- 
tated the  death  of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  placing  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius,  The  emperor  was  in- 
stigated, by  his  new  favourite,  to  assume  the  tone  of  independent 
dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  astonished  to  find,  that  secret  resolutions 
were  formed  in  the  court  and  council,  which  were  repugnant  to  his 
interest,  or  to  his  intentions.  Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace  of 
Rome,  Honorius  declared,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the 
secure  fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople,  and  to  regulate, 
with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the  provinces  of  the  infant  Theodo- 
sius.'  The  representation  of  the  difficulty  and  expence  of  such  a 
distant  expedition,  checked  this  strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active 
diligence ;  but  the  dangerous  project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the 
camp  of  Pavia,  which  was  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and  unalter- 
able. The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  his  confident  Justi- 
nian, a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and  penetrating  genius,  to  oppose 
a  journey  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation  and  safety.  His  strenuous, 
but  ineffectual,  efforts  confirmed  the  triumph  of  Olympius ;  and  the 
prudent  lawyer  withdrew  himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his 
patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny  of  the 
guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy  of  Stilicho ;  who 
announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the  guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his 
own  intercession  the  merit  of  their  pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Hono- 
rius embraced,  for  the  last  time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered 
as  a  tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia ;  where  he 
was  received  by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were  assem- 
bled for  the  service  of  the  Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military  oration  in  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable  visits,  and  artful  dis- 
courses, of  Olympius  had  prepared  to  execute  a  dark  and  bloody  con- 
spiracy. At  the  first  signal,  they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the 
most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire ;  two  Prfetorian  praefects,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  Italy;  two  masters-general,  of  the  cavalry,  and  infantry;  the 
master  of  the  offices ;  the  quaestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the 
domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  many  houses  were  plundered ;  the 
furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the  close  of  the  evening ;  and  the 
trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Pavia  without  his 
robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  favourite;  condemned 
the  memory  of  the  slain ;  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and 
fidelity  of  their  assassins.     The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Pavia 

^  Zos.  I.  V.  338.  Soz.  1.  ix.  c.  .J.  Stilicho  offered  to  undertakelthe  journey  to  Constantin- 
ople, that  he  might  divert  Honorius  from  the  vain  attempt.  The  Eastern  empire  would  not 
liave  obeyed,  and  could  not  have  been  conquered. 
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filled  the  mind  of  StiKcho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensions  :  and  he 
instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a  council  of  the  confeder- 
ate leaders,  who  were  attached  to  his  service,  and  would  be  involved 
in  his  ruin.  The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for 
arms,  and  for  revenge ;  to  march,  without  a  moment's  delay,  under  the 
banners  of  a  hero,  whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory ;  to 
surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  OljTnpius,  and  his  degen- 
erate Romans ;  and  perhaps  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their 
injured  general.  Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  which  might  have 
been  justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till  he  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  emperor;  he  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  his  own  party ;  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  arming  a  crowd  of  licentious  Barbarians,  against  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  impatient  of  his 
timorous  and  doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sams,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renowned  among  the 
Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and  valour,  suddenly  invaded  the 
camp  of  his  benefactor,  plundered  the  baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faith- 
ful Huns,  who  guarded  his  person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where 
the  minister,  pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of  his 
situation.  Stilicho  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths ; 
and,  after  issuing  a  last  and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities  of  Italy, 
to  shut  their  gates  against  the  Barbarians,  his  confidence,  or  his  de- 
spair, urged  him  to  throw  himself  into  Ravenna,  which  was  already  in 
the  absolute  possession  of  his  enemies.  Olympius,  who  had  assumed 
the  dominion  of  Honorius,  was  speedily  informed,  that  his  rival  had 
embraced,  as  a  suppliant,  the  altar  of  the  Christian  church.  The  base 
and  cruel  disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ; 
but  he  piously  affected  to  elude,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  privilege  of 
the  sanctuary.  Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the  gates  of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The 
bishop  was  satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  the  Imperial  mandate  only 
directed  them  to  secure  the  person  of  Stilicho  :  but,  as  soon  as  the  un- 
fortunate minister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he  pro- 
duced the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution.  Stilicho  supported,  with 
calm  resignation,  the  injurious  names  of  traitor  and  parricide ;  repress- 
ed the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were  ready  to  attempt 
an  ineffectual  rescue ;  and,  with  a  firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of 
the  Roman  generals,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian' 
(A.D.  408.  Aug.  23). 

The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored  the 
fortune  of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the  most  distant 
connexion  with  the  master-general  of  the  West,  which  had  so  lately 
,  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours,  was  studiously  denied,  and 
rigorously  punished.  His  family,  united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the 
family  of  Theodosius,  might  envy  the  condition  of  the  meanest 
peasant.  The  flight  of  his  son  Eucherius  was  intercepted ;  and  the 
death  of  that  innocent  youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Ther- 

'.  *  Zos,  (1.  T.  336.)  has  copously,  though  not  clearly,  related  the  disgrace  and  death  cf  Sti- 
licho. Olympicjd.  {apud  Phot.  p.  177.),  Oros.  {1.  vii.  a  38.  p.  571.),  So*  (1.  ix.  c.  4.),  aad 
I^ostors.  (1.  xL  c.  3.  1.  xii.  c  2.},  afford  supplemental  hints. 
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mantia,  who  filled  the  place  of  her  sister  Maria ;  and  who,  like  Maria, 
had  remained  a  virgin  in  the  Imperial  bed/  The  friends  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the  im-, 
placable  revenge  of  Olympius :  and  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  was 
employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable  and  sacrilegious 
conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence  :  their  firmness  justified  the  choice,^ 
and  perhaps  absolved  the  innocence  of  their  patron ;  and  the  despotic 
power,  which  could  take  his  life  without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his 
memory  without  a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial 
suffrage  of  posterity.^  The  sei"vices  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  mani- 
fest ;  his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flattery 
and  hatred,  are  obscure,  at  least,  and  improbable.  About  four  months 
after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to 
restore  the  free  communication  of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been 
so  long  interrupted  by  the  public  enemy.^  The  minister,  whose  fame 
and  fortune  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  accused  of 
betraying  Italy  to  the  Barbarians ;  whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at 
PoUentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence.  His  pretended 
design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius, 
could  not  have  been  conducted  without  preparations  or  accomplices  ; 
and  the  ambitious  father  would  not  surely  have  left  the  future  em- 
peror, till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of 
tribune  of  the  notaries.  Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned 
by  the  malice  of  his  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost  miraculous, 
deliverance  was  devoutly  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  the  clergy; 
who  asserted,  that  the  restoration  of  idols,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  the  reign  of  Eucherius. 
The  son  of  Stilicho,  however,  v/as  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  his  father  had  uniformly  professed,  and  zealously  sup- 
ported.s  Serena  had  borrowed  her  magnificent  necklace  from  the 
statue  of  Vesta ;  ^  and  the  Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacri- 
legious minister,  by  whose  order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  of 
Rome,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.^  The  pride  and  power  of 
Stilicho  constituted  his  real  guilt.  An  honourable  reluctance  to  shed 
the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  appears  to  have   contributed   to   the 

^  Zos.  1.  V.  333.  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  two  sisters,  scandalizes  Tillemont  (Hist, 
des  Emp.  v.  557.)  ;  who  expects,  in  vain,  that  pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  done  something 
in  the  way,  either  of  censure,  or  of  dispensation. 

-  Two  of  his  friends  are  honourably  mentioned  (Zos.  1.  v.  346.)  ;  Peter,  chief  of  the  school 
of  notaries,  and  the  great  chamberlaui  Deuterius.  Stilicho  had  secured  the  bed-chamber : 
and  it  is  surprising,  that,  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  not  able  to  secure  him. 

3  Oros.  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  y]^.'\  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  furious  manifestos,  which  were 
dispersed  tlirough  the  provinces  by  the  new  administration. 

*  Theod.  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  i.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  22.  Stilicho  is  branded  with  the 
name  o{ pnedo piihliciis,  who  employed  his  wealth,  ad  ontncin  ditandam,  iitqitictandainqite 
Barbariein. 

5  Augustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws,  which  Stilicho  had  enacted  against 
heretics  and  idolaters;  and  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Code.  He  only  applies  to  Olympius 
for  their  confirmation  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  408.  No.  ip.). 

6  Zos.  1.  v.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  m  dressing  their  statues  with 
such  awkward  finery. 

7  Rutilius  Numatianus  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41.},  to  whom  religious  enthusiasm  has  dictated  some 
elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the 
Capitol,  and  read  a  prophetic  sentence,  which  was  engraven  tuidcr  them  (Zos.  1.  v.  ,15:!.). 
Uhesc  i'.re  foolish  stories :  yet  the  charge  of  impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise, 
which  Zosimus  reluctantly  bestows,  of  his  virtues. 
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success  of  his  unworthy  rival;  and  it  is  the  last  humiliation  of  the 
character  of  Honorius,  that  posterity  has  not  condescended  to  re- 
proach him  with  his  base  ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth, 
and  the  support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents,  whose  wealth  and  dignity  attracted 
the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  cele- 
brated name  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Stilicho, 
and  was  ovenvhelmed  in  the  ruin  of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices  of 
tribune  and  notary  fixed  his  rank  in  the  Imperial  court :  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  powerful  intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a 
very  rich  heiress  of  the  province  of  Africa ; '  and  the  statue  of  Clau- 
dian, erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  the  Roman  senate.*  After  the  praises  of  Stilicho 
became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
a  powerfiil  and  unforgiving  courtier,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit.  He  had  compared,  in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite 
characters  of  two  Prsetorian  prjefects  of  Italy;  he  contrasts  the 
innocent  repose  of  a  philosopher,  who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours 
of  business  to  slumber,  perhaps  to  study;  with  the  interested  dili- 
gence of  a  rapacious  minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust 
or  sacrilegious  gain.  "  How  happy,"  continues  Claudian,  "  how  happy 
"might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy,  if  Mallius  could  be  constantly 
"  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always  sleep ! "  ^  The  repose  of 
Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and  gentle  admonition; 
but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, and  easily  obtained,  from  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  the  trifling 
sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet.  The  poet  concealed  himself,  how- 
ever, during  the  tumult  of  the  revolution ;  and,  consulting  the  dictates 
of  prudence  rather  than  of  honour,  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an 
epistle,  a  suppliant  and  humble  recantation  to  the  offended  pr^efect. 
He  deplores,  in  mournful  strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly ;  submits  to  the  imitation  of  his 
adversarj',  the  generous  examples  of  the  clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes, 
and  of  lions ;  and  ex-presses  his  hope,  that  the  magnanimity  of  Ha- 
drian will  not  trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already 
humbled  by  disgrace  and  poverty ;  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  exile, 
the  tortures,  and  the  death  of  his  dearest  friends.*     Whatever  might 

'  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison  !)  all  the  parts  of  animated  nature  con- 
tributed their  various  gifts  ;  and  the  gods  themselves  enriched  their  favourite.  Claudian  had 
neither  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His  wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to  them  all. 
Kilt  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Serena,  his  Jimo,  and  was  made  happy 

:):st.  ii.  ad  Serenam). 

'  Claudian  feels  the  honour  like  a  man  who  deserved  it  (in  prsefaL  Bell.  Get.).  The  original 

;ription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  house  of  Pomponius 
L,a:tus.     The  statue  of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected  during  his 
life-time,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.      It  was  a  noble  design  ! 
^  Epigram  xxx. 

|(allius  indulget  somno  noctesque  diesque  :     Omnibus,  hoc,  Italae  gentes,  exposcite  votis 

■   Insomnis  Pluirius  sacra,  profana,  rapit.  Mallius  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 

rian  was  a  Pharian  (of  Alexandria).  See  his  public  life  in  Godefroy,  Cod.  Theodos.  vi. 
364.  Mallius  did  not  always  sleep.  He  composed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  Clreek 
systems  of  natural  philosophy  (Claud,  in  Mall.  Theodor.  Cons.  61— 112.). 

■♦  Claudian's  first  Epistle.  Yet,  in  some  places,  an  air  of  irony  and  indignation  betrays  bis 
secret  reluctance. 
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be  the  success  of  his  prayer,  or  the  accidents  of  his  future  hfe,  the 
period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the  grave  the  minister  and  the  poet : 
but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian 
is  read  with  pleasure  in  every  country  which  has  retained,  or  ac- 
quired, the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  If  we  fairly  balance 
his  merits  and  his  defects,  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  Claudian  does 
not  either  satisfy,  or  silence,  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
produce  a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic ; 
to  select  a  verse,  that  melts  the  heart,  or  enlarges  the  imagination. 
We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian,  the  happy  inven- 
tion, and  artificial  conduct,  of  an  interesting  fable;  or  the  just  and 
lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situations  of  real  life.  For 
the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published  occasional  panegyrics  and  in- 
vectives :  and  the  design  of  these  slavish  compositions  encouraged 
his  propensity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These  im- 
perfections, however,  are  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  poetical 
virtues  of  Claudian.  He  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious 
talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics  :  his  colouring,  more  especially  in 
descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  dis- 
play, and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing, a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes  forcible,  expression; 
and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious  versification.  To  these  com- 
mendations, independent  of  any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must 
add  the  peculiar  merit  which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts,  and  of  empire,  a 
native  of  Egypt,'  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek,  assumed, 
in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use,  and  absolute  command,  of  the  Latin 
language ;  "^  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries ;  and 
placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three  hundred  years,  among  the 
poets  of  ancient  Rome.^ 

'  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But  the  first  epistle  of  Claud- 
ian proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  iii.  iqi.  ed.  Ernest.). 

*  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of  Probinus,  a.d.  395. 

Romanes  bibimus  primum,  te  consule,  fontes,     Et  Latiae  cessit  Graia  Thalia  toga;. 
Besides  some  Greek  Epigrams  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet  had  composed  in  Greek, 
the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Berytus,  Nice,  &c.     It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss 
of  good  poetry,  than  of  authentic  history. 

3  Strada  (Prolusion  v,  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  five  heroic  poets,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  andStatius.  His  patron  is  the  accomplished  courtier  Balthazar  Castig- 
lione.  His  admirers  are  numerous  and  passionate.  Vet  the  rigid  critics  reproach  exotic 
weeds,  or  flowers,  which  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  hisLatian  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  A  lark. — Manners  of  tJu  Rotnan  Senate  and 
People. — Rome  is  thrice  besieged,  and  at  length  pillaged,  by  tJie 
Goths. — Death  of  Alaric. — Tlie  Goths  evacuate  Italy. — Fall  of  Con- 
stantine. — Gatil  and  Spain  are  occupied  by  tlie  Barbarians. — Inde- 
pendence of  Britain. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  government  may  often 
assimie  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  pubhc  enemy.  If  Alaric  himself  had  been  in- 
troduced (a-D.  408.  Sept.)  into  the  council  of  Ravenna,  he  would 
probably  have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were  actually  pur- 
sued by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.'  The  king  of  the  Goths  would 
have  conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance,  to  destroy  the  formid- 
able adversary-,  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  had 
been  twice  overthrown.  Their  active  and  interested  hatred  laboriously 
accomphshed  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilicho.  The  valour 
of  Sams,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his  personal,  or  hereditar}-,  influence 
over  the  confederate  Barbarians,  could  recommend  him  only  to  the 
friends  of  their  countr}',  who  despised,  or  detested,  the  worthless 
characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and  VigUantius.  By  the  pressing  in- 
stances of  the  new  favourites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as  they  had 
shown  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,'^  were  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops. 
The  Gothic  prince  would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict 
which  the  fanaticism  of  OlyTnpius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout 
emperor.  Honorius  excluded  all  persons,  who  were  adverse  to  the 
Catholic  church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state;  obstinately 
rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who  dissented  from  his  religion ;  and 
rashly  disqualified  many  of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers,  who 
adhered  to  the  Pagan  worship,  or  who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of 
Arianism.^  These  measures,  so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric 
would  have  approved,  and  might  perhaps  have  suggested ;  but  it  may 
seem  doubtful,  whether  the  Barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  in- 
terest at  the  expence  of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty,  which  was 
jjerpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
Imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  attached 
to  the  person  of  Stilicho,  lamented  his  death ;  but  the  desire  of  re- 
venge was  checked  by  a  natural  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their 
wives  and  children ;  who  were  detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong 
L   cities  of  Italy,  where  they  had  hkewise  deposited  their  most  valuable 

r       '  The  series  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilicho,  to  the  arrival  of  Alaric  before  Rome,  can 
only  be  found  in  Zos.  1.  v.  347. 

'  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively,  KaTatppowriv  tftTTOtiicrai  TOis  nro- 
AtfLioit  apKOVTay,  sufncient  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  enemy. 
_  3  Eos  qui  catholica:  sectse  sunt  inimici,  intra  palatium  militare  prohibemus.  Nc'lus  nobis 
sit  aliqu4  ratione  conjunctus,  qui  a  nobis  fide  et  religione  discordaL  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x-v-i.  tii. 
▼.  leg.  42.  and  Godefroy,  vi.  164.  This  law  was  applied  in  the  utmost  latitude,  and  rigorously 
executed.     Zos.  L  y.  364. 
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effects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  common  signal,  the  cities  of 
Italy  were  polluted  by  the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre 
and  pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the  families 
and  fortunes  of  the  Barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such  an  injuiy,  which 
might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they  cast 
a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the  camp  of  Alaric,  and 
unanimously  swore  to  pursue,  with  just  and  implacable  war,  the  per- 
fidious nation,  that  had  so  basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  By 
the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  the  republic  lost 
the  assistance,  and  deserved  the  enmity,  of  30,000  of  her  bravest 
soldiers :  and  the  weight  of  that  formidable  army,  which  alone  might 
have  determined  the  event  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from  the  scale 
of  the  Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negociation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the  Gothic 
king  maintained  (a.d.  408.  Oct.)  his  superior  ascendant  over  an 
enemy,  whose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from  the  total  want  of 
counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric 
attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace,  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the  hostile  aspect  of  a 
Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  the  more  popular  appearance  of 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho ;  to  whose  virtues,  when  they 
were  no  longer  formidable,  he  could  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sincere 
praise  and  regret.  The  pressing  invitation  of  the  malcontents,  who 
urged  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  by  a  lively 
sense  of  his  personal  injuries ;  and  he  might  speciously  complain 
that  the  Imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment  of 
the  4000  pounds  of  gold ;  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Roman 
senate,  either  to  reward  his  services,  or  to  appease  his  fury.  His 
decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  moderation,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  his  designs.  He  required  a  fair  and  reason- 
able satisfaction ;  but  he  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  it,  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused  to 
trust  the  faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  /Etius  and  Jason,  the  sons  of  two 
great  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp :  but  he 
offered  to  deliver,  in  exchange,  several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was  interpreted,  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence  of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They 
disdained  either  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army ;  and 
with  a  rash  confidence,  deri\ed  only  from  their  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
treme danger,  irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  peace  and 
war.  While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the  Barbarians 
should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric,  with  bold  and  rapid 
marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  hastily  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona,  which  yielded  to  his  arms  ; 
increased  his  forces  by  the  accession  of  30,000  auxiliaries ;  and,  with- 
out meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  ad\anccd  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  morass  which  protected  the  impregnable  residence  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege  of  Ravenna, 
the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to  Rimini,  stretched  his 
ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  the  ancient  mistress  of  tlie  world.     i\\\  Italian  hermit,  wliose 
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zeal  and  SLJictity  were  respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves,  en- 
countered the  victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the  indig- 
nation of  Hea\'en  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth :  but  the  saint 
himself  was  confounded  by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric,  that  he 
felt  a  secret  and  pra^tematural  impulse,  which  directed,  and  even 
compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  felt,  that  his  genius 
and  his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  communicated  to  the  Goths,  insensibly  removed 
the  popular,  and  almost  superstitious,  reverence  of  the  nations  for  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of 
spoil,  followed  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way,  occupied  the  un- 
guarded passes  of  the  Apennine,'  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of 
Umbria ;  and,  as  they  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus, 
might  wantonly  slaughter  and  devour  the  milk-white  oxen,  which  had 
been  so  long  reserved  for  the  use  of  Roman  triumphs.^  A  loft)-  situation, 
and  a  seasonable  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  presened  the 
little  city  of  Nami ;  but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble 
prey,  still  advanced  with  unabated  vigour ;  and  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Barbaric  vic- 
jries,  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.^ 
During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the  seat  of 
empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal,*  ser\-ed  only  to  display  the 
character  of  the  senate  and  people ;  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than 
ennobled,  by  the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a  people 
to  whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  the  Hydra.5  Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic 
war,  had  accomplished  his  term  of  military  ser\'ice.  either  in  a  subor- 
dinate or  a  superior  station;  and  the  decree,  which  invested  with 
contemporary  command  all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or  censors, 
or  dictators,  gave  the  republic  the  immediate  assistance  of  many  brave 
and  experienced  generals.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Roman 
people  consisted  of  250,000  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.*     Fifty 

'  Addison  (Works,  vol.  ii.  S4-}  fias  given  a  very  picturesque  description  of  the  road  through 
the  .^Pennine.  The  Goths  were  not  at  leisure  to  obser\-e  the  beauties  of  the  prospect ;  but 
they  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Saxa  Iiitercisa,  a  narrow  passage  which  Vespasian  had  cut 
through  the  rock  ^Cluver.  Italia  Antlq.  i.  618.)  was  totally  neglected. 

*  Hinc  albi  Clitunmi  greges,  et  maxima  Taurus 
Victima  ;  sspe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  socro 
Romanos  ad  terapla  Deum  duxere  Tnumphoc 

Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian,  &c. 
whose  passages  may  be  found  in  Cluverius  and  Addison,  have  celebrated  the  triumphal  vic- 
tims of  the  Clitumnus. 

3  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrov/ed  from  the  journey  of  Honorius  over  the 
same  ground.  (Claud,  in  \t.  Cons.  Hon.  494.)  ITie  measured  distance  between  Ravenna 
and  Rome,  was  254  Roman  miles.     Itin.  Wess.  p.  126. 

•♦  I'he  march  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  Lis-y,  L  xx^^.  c.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  ;  and 
the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene. 

S  I'hese  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  coansellor  of  Pyrrhus,  after  his  return  from 
his  embassy,  in  which  he  had  diUgently  studied  the  discipline  and  mnnners  of  Rome.  Plu- 
tarch in  Pyrrho,  ii.  459. 

~ ij'  In  the  three  f«ts7/j  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about  the  time  of  the  second 
'nnic  war,  the  numbers  stand  as  follows  see  Livy,  Epitom.  L  x.x.  Hist.  1.  xxvii  36.  x.xLx.  37.), 
I,  213,  137,  108,  214,000.     The  fall  of  the  second,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so  en- 
nous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the  MStJ.  have  suspected  some 
Tiption  of  the  text  of  Livj-.     {Drakenborch  ad  .xxvii.  36.  and  Beaufort,  Repub.  Ronwine, 
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thousand  had  already  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country ;  and  the 
twenty-three  legions  which  were  employed  in  the  different  camps  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  required  about  100,000  men. 
But  there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid  courage ;  and  every 
citizen  was  trained  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline  and 
exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the  constancy  of 
the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege  of  Capua,  or  recalling  their 
scattered  forces,  expected  his  approach.  He  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city :  and  he  was 
soon  informed,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  was 
sold  for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road,  to  reinforce  the  legions  of 
Spain.'  He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  he  found 
three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to  receive  him ;  but  Hannibal 
dreaded  the  event  of  a  combat,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to 
escape,  unless  he  destroyed  the  last  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy 
retreat  confessed  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the  republic ;  and  the 
degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously  derived  their  descent 
from  the  heroes  who  had  repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  temporal  honours,  which  the  devout 
Paula^  inherited  and  despised,  are  carefully  recapitulated  by  Jerom, 
the  guide  of  her  conscience,  and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The 
genealogy  of  her  father,  Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  Aga- 
memnon, might  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  origin;  but  her  mother, 
Blsesilla,  numbered  the  Scipios,  ^milius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi,  in 
the  list  of  her  ancestors ;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula,  deduced 
his  royal  lineage  from  ^neas,  the  father  of  the  Julian  line.  The 
vanity  of  the  rich,  who  desired  to  be  noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty 
pretensions.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  their  parasites,  they  easily 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar;  and  were  countenanced,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their  patron, 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  freedmen  and  clients  of  illus- 
trious families.  Most  of  those  families,  however,  attacked  by  so  many 
causes  of  external  violence  or  internal  decay,  were  gradually  extirpated  : 
and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty 
generations,  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful 
solitude  of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune, 
of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.    Under  each  successive  reign, 

i.  335.)  They  did  not  consider  that  the  second  census  was  taken  only  at  Rome,  and  that  the 
numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the  death,  but  likewise  by  the  ahsence,  of  many  soldiers. 
In  the  third  census,  Livy  expressly  affirms,  that  the  legions  were  mustered  by  the  care  of  par- 
ticular commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the  list,  we  must  always  deduct  one  twelfth 
above  threescore,  and  incapable  of  bearing  arms.     Popul.  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

*  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance  and  courage.  I  suspect 
that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable  policy  of  the  senate. 

^  Jerom.  i.  169.  ad  Eustochium  ;  he  bestows  on  Paula  the  splendid  titles  of  Gracchonnn 
stirps,  soboles  Scipionum,  Pauli  hffires,  cujus  vocabuliun  trahit,  Marlia;  Papyria;  Matris  Afri- 
cani  vera  et  germana  propago.  This  particular  description  supposes  a  more  solid  title  than 
the  surname  of  Julius,  which  To.xotius  shared  with  a  thousand  families  of  the  Western  pro- 
vinces.    See  the  indc.^  of  Tacitus,  of  Gruter's  Inscrip.  &c. 
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and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd  of  hardy  adventurers, 
rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or  their  vices,  usurped  the  weakh, 
the  honours,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome ;  and  oppressed,  or  protected^ 
the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  consular  families ;  who  were  ignorant, 
perhaps,  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors/ 

In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian,  the  senators  unanimously 
yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight  view  of  their 
history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  and  antiquity  of  the  noble 
families,  which  contended  only  for  the  second  place/  During  the  five 
first  ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians  was  unkno\vn ;  they 
appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Praeneste ;  and  the  ambition 
of  those  new  citizens  was  long  satisfied  with  the  Plebeian  honours  of 
tribunes  of  the  people/  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  thf 
Christian  sera,  the  family  was  ennobled  by  the  prsetorship  of  Anicius. 
who  gloriously  terminated  the  lUyrian  war  by  the  conquest  of  the 
nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their  king/  From  the  triumph  of  that  gen- 
eral, three  consulships,  in  distant  periods,  mark  the  succession  of  the 
Anician  name/  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Western  empire,  that  name  shone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not 
eclipsed  in  the  public  estimation,  by  the  majesty  of  the  imperial  purple.^ 
The  several  branches,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by  mar- 
riage or  inheritance,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian,  the  Petro- 
nian,  and  the  Olybrian  houses ;  and  in  each  generation  the  number  of 
consulships  was  multiplied  by  an  hereditary  claim.^  The  Anician 
family  excelled  in  faith  and  in  riches  :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman 
senate  who  embraced  Christianit>' ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius 

'  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  55.)  aifirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, the  senate  was  gradually  filled,with  new  families  from  the  Municipia  and  colonies  of 
luly. 

"  Nee  quisquam  Procerum  tentet  (licet  aere  retusto 
Floreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  senatvl) 
Se  jactare  parem  ;  sed  primi  sede  relicti 
Aucheftiis,  de  jure  licet  certare  secundo. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 
Such  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenii  has  amazed  the  critics ;  but  they 
all  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true  reading,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  applied  only 
to  the  Anician  family. 

3  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighius,  is  that  of  M.  Anicius  Gallus.  Trib.  PI.  .\.u.c. 
506.  Another  Tribune,  Q.  Anicius.  A.u.c  508.  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Prsenestinus. 
Livy  (xlv.  43.)  places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

■♦  Livy,  xliv.  30.  xlv.  3.  26.  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  the  merit  of  Anicius,  and  justly  ob- 
serves, that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  superior  lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which  preceded 
the  lilyrian,  triumph. 

5  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.n.c.  593,  818,  967  :  the  two  last  under  the  reigns 
of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of  these  consuls  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  in- 
famous flattery  (Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  74.)  :  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted,  without  reluctance,  to  prove  the  genealogy  of 
a  noble  house. 

6  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  Is  mentioned  fCassiodor.  Varior.  L 
X.  Ep.  10.  12.)  with  singular  respect  by  the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

^  Fixus  in  omnes 

Cognates  procedit  hones  ;  quemcumque  requiras_ 
H4c  de  stirpe  virum,  certum  est  de  Consule  nasci. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  Avi,  semperque  renati 
Nobilitate  virent,  etprolera  fata  sequuntur. 

{Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Consulat.  rz,  &c).  The  Annii,  whose  name  seems  to  have  raergad 
•n  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many  [consulships,  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  th« 
iburth  century. 
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Julian,  who  was  afterwards  consul  and  praefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for 
his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Rlaxentius,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  accepted  the  religion  of  Constantine.^  Their  ample  patrimony  was 
increased  by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of  the  Anician  family; 
who  shared  with  Gratian  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  exercised, 
four  times,  the  high  office  of  Praetorian  praefect.-  His  immense  estates 
were  scattered  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  though 
the  public  might  suspect,  or  disapprove,  the  methods,  by  which  they 
had  been  acquired ;  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of  that  fortunate 
statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients,  and  the  admiration  of 
strangers. 3  Such  was  the  respect  entertained  for  his  memory,  that  the 
two  sons  of  Probus,  in  their  earliest  youth,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  were  associated  in  the  consular  dignity :  a  memorable  distinc- 
tion, without  example,  in  the  annals  of  Rome. — Poem  addressed  by 
Clatidiaii  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

"  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  were  used  as  "a  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  opulence  and  splendour;'*  but  the  nobles  and  senators  of 
Rome  aspired,  indue  gradation,  to  imitate  that  illustrious  family.  The 
accurate  description  of  the  city,  which  was  composed  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  age,  enumerates  1780  houses,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and  hon- 
ourable citizens. —A^?/"^//;//,  Rotna  Atitica,  p.  89.  498.  Many  of  these 
stately  mansions  might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ; 
that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was 
equal  to  a  city :  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts  everything 
which  could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury;  markets,  hippo- 
dromes, temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticos,  shady  groves,  and  artificial 
aviaries. 5  The  historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of 
Rome  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,*  continues  to  observe,  that 
several  of  the  richest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an  annual 
income  of  4000  pounds  of  gold,  above  ;i^  160,000,  without  computing 
the  stated  provision  of  corn  and  wine,  which,  had  they  been  sold, 
might  have  equalled  in  value  one  third  of  the  money.  Compared 
to  this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  1000  or  1500 
pounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  senatorian  rank,  which  required  many  expences  of  a 

'  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the  authority  of  Prudentius  (in 
Symmach.  i.  553.),  and  the  dislike  of  the  Pagans  to  the  Anician  family.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Emp.  iv.  183.  V.  44.     Baron.  Annal.  a.d.  312.  No.  78.  a.d.  322.  No.  2. 

^  Probus  .  .  .  claritudine  generis  et  potentid  et  opiim  magnitudine,  cognitus  Orbi  Romano, 
per  qucm  universum  poene  patrimonia  sparsa  possedit,  juste  an  sccus  non  judicioli  est  nostri. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxvii.  n.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  magnificent  tomb 
in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the 
new  church  of  St.  Peter.  Baronius,  who  lantents  the  ruin  of  this  Christian  monument,  has 
diligently  preserved  the  in.scriptions  and  basso-relievos.    Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  395.  No.  5—17. 

■*  Two  Persian  Satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome,  to  hear  St.  Ambrose,  and  to  see  Pro- 
bus.  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambros.)  Claud,  (in  Cons.  Probin.  et  Olybr.  30 — 60.)  seems  at  a  loss 
Iiow  to  express  the  glory  of  Probus. 

••  Secundinus,  the  Manicha;an,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  390.  No.  34. 

5  Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas ;     Veniula  qua;  vario  carmine  ludit  avis. 

Claud.  Rutil.  Numatian  Itiner.  vck".  iii. 
The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  A  moderate  palace  would  have  covered 
Cincinnatus's  farm  of  four  acres  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4.).  In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,  says  £>eneca, 
Epist.  114.     Mr.  Hiune's  Es.says,  i.  562. 

6  This  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Honorins,  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  his- 
torian Olymiiiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  197. 
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public  and  ostentatious  kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
age  of  Honorius,  of  vain  and  popular  nobles  who  celebrated  the  year 
of  their  praetorship,  by  a  festival  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  cost 
above  ^100,000/  The  estates  of  the  Roman  senators,  which  so  fai 
exceeded  the  proportion  of  modem  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  Italy.  Their  possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and 
.^gean  seas,  to  the  most  distant  provinces ;  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which 
Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  Actian  victory, 
w  as  the  property  of  the  devout  Paula ; "  and  it  is  observed  by  Seneca, 
that  the  rivers  which  had  divided  hostile  nations,  now  flowed  through 
the  lands  of  private  citizens.^  According  to  their  temper  and  circum- 
stances, the  estates  of  the  Romans  were  either  cultivated  by  the  labour 
of  their  slaves,  or  granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  in- 
dustrious farmer.  The  economical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously 
recommend  the  former  method,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable ;  but  if 
the  object  should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magnitude,  from  the 
immediate  .eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the  active  care  of  an  old 
hereditary  tenant,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  interested  in  the  produce, 
to  the  mercenary  administration  of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful, 
steward.-* 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never  excited 
by  the  pursuit  of  militarj-  glory,  and  seldom  engaged  in  the  occupations 
of  civil  government,  naturally  resigned  their  leisure  to  the  business 
and  amusements  of  private  life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  always  held 
in  contempt :  but  the  senators,  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic,  in- 
creased their  patrimony,  and  multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative 
practice  of  usury;  and  the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated,  by 
the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  of  both  parties.^  A  considerable 
mass  of  treasure  must  always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  plate ; 

'  The  sons  of  Alpius,  of  Symmachus,  and  of  Maximus,  spent,  during  their  respective  pne- 
torships,  12,  or  ao,  or  40,  centenaries  (or,  hundred  weight  of  gold;.  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot. 
p.  197.  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude  ;  but  it  is  difficult  toexplain  a  law  in  the 
'ITieod.  Code  (1.  vi.  leg.  5.},  which  fixes  the  expence  of  the  first  prsetor  at  25,000,  of  the  second 
at  20,000,  and  of  the  third  at  xs, 000 /olles.  The  name  oi/oiiis  ^Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip. 
xxviii.  727.)  was  equally  applied  to  a  purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin 
of  the  value  of  ~i  part  of  that  purse.    In  the  former  sense,  the  25,000  foUes  would  be  equal 

to  ^^150,000,  in  the  latter  to  five  or  six  pounds  sterling.  The  one  appears  e.'rtra\-ag3nt,  the 
other  is  ridiculous.  There  must  have  existed  some  third  and  middle  value,  which  is  here 
understood  :  but  ambiguity  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

^  Nicopolis  ...  in  Actiaco  littore  sita  possessionis  vestrse  nunc  pars  vel  maxima  est. 
Jercra.  in  praefat.  Comment,  ad  Epistol.  ad  Titura,  tom.  ix.  243.  Tillemont  supposes, 
strangely  enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.     Mem.  Eccles.  xli.  85. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind  :  but  declamation  could 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury-  of  the  Romans.  The  philosopher  himself  deserved 
some  share  of  the  reproach  ;  if  it  be  true,  that  his  rigorous  exaction  oi Qtiadringenties .  above 
;6300,ooo,  which  he  had  lent  at  high  interest,  provoked  a  rebelhon  in  Britain.  (Dion  Cassiiis . 
L  IxiL  1003.)  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gale  (Antoninus's  Itiner.  in  Britain,  p.  92.),  the 
same  Faustinus  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  and  another  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

♦  Volusius,  a  wealthy  senator  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  30.},  always  preferred  tenants  bora  on  the 
e^<ate.  Columella,  who  received  this  maxim  from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  the  subject. 
De  Kc  Rustica,  1.  i.  c.  7.  408.  ed.  Leipsig,  1735. 

5  Valerius  (ad  Ammian.  .xiv.  6. )  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  that  the  senators 
were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  Theod.  Code  (Godefroy 
ad  1.  ii.  tit.  xxxiiL  i.  230.^  that  they  were  permitted  to  Cakft  six  per  cent,  or  one  half  of  the 
_  legal  interest ;  «*-.r  what  Ls  more  singular,  tl-is  perraii:>'i»  was  granted  to  the  f<nvig  senators. 
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and  there  were  many  sideboards  in  tlie  time  of  Pliny,  which  contained 
more  sohd  silver  than  had  been  transported  by  Scipio  from  vanquished 
Carthage.'  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  their  for- 
tunes in  profuse  luxury,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth  ; 
and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their  desires  were  con- 
tinually gratified  by  the  labour  of  a  thousand  hands ;  of  the  numerous 
train  of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  of  the  various  professions  of  artificers  and  merchants, 
who  were  more  powerfully  impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients 
were  destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  which  have  been 
invented  or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and  the  plenty  of 
glass  and  linen  has  diftused  more  real  comforts  among  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of  Rome  could  derive  from  all 
the  refinements  of  pompous  or  sensual  luxury.*  Their  luxury,  and 
their  manners,  have  been  the  subject  of  minute  and  laborious  disquisi- 
tion :  but  as  such  enquiries  would  divert  me  too  long  from  the  design 
of  the  present  work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  o£  Rome  and 
its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  period  of 
the  Gothic  invasion.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  prudently  chose 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  as  the  residence  the  best  adapted  to  the  his- 
torian of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with  the  narrative  of  public  events, 
a  lively  representation  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly  con- 
versant. The  judicious  reader  will  not  always  approve  the  asperity  of 
censure,  the  choice  of  circumstances,  or  the  style  of  expression :  he 
will  perhapsdetect  the  latent  prejudices,  and  personal  resentments,  which 
soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself ;  but  he  will  surely  oioserve, 
with  philosophic  curiosity,  the  interesting  and  original  picture  of  the 
manners  of  Rome.^ 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome  (such  is  the  language  of  the  historian)  was 
"  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredible,  alliance  of  virtue  and  of 
"  fortune.  The  long  period  of  her  infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious 
"  struggle  against  the  tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of 
"the  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and  ardour  of  youth,  she  sustained 
"the  storms  of  war;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and 
"the  mountains;  and  brought  home  triumphant  laurels  from  every 
"  country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old  age,  and  some- 
"  times  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name,  she  sought  the 
"blessings  of  ease  and  tranquilhty.  The  venerable  city,  which 
"  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the  fiercest  nations ;  and  established 
"  a  system  of  laws,  the  perpetual  guardians  of  justice  and  freedom ; 
"  was  content,  like  a  wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Ctesars, 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4380  pounds,  which  is  increased 
by  Livy  (xxx.  45.)  to  100,023  •  'he  former  seems  too  little  for  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too 
much  for  any  private  side-board. 

■  Xhe  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  153.)  has  observed  with  humour,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had  neitlier  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back. 
Under  the  lower  empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  common. 

*  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken  with  the  text  of  Am- 
mianus. I.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  twenty-eighth  book.  2.  I  h.ave  given  order  and  connexion  to  the  confused 
mass  of  materials.  3.  I  have  softened  some  extravagant  hyperbo'.;s,  and  pared  aw.iy  some 
superfluities  of  the  original.  4.  I  have  developed  some  observations,  which  were  insinuated, 
lather  than  expressed.  With  these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed, 
iMtt  faithfvl  -iad  exact. 
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"her  favourite  sons,  the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony.^  A 
"  secure  and  profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the 
"  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic  :  while  Rome 
"  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the  earth ;  and  the  subject  nations 
"  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people,  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate. 
"  But  this  native  splendour  is  degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  conduct  of 
"  some  nobles ;  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity,  and  of  that  of 
"  their  country,  assume  an  unbounded  licence  of  vice  and  folly.  They 
"  contend  Avith  each  other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  surnames ; 
"  and  curiously  select,  or  invent,  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  appella- 
"  tions,  Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pagonius,  or  Tarrasius,^  which  may 
"  impress  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  with  asto'iishment  and  respect.  From 
"  a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  affect  to  multiply 
"  their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze  and  marble ;  nor  are  they  satis- 
"  fied,  unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold :  an  hon- 
"  ourable  distinction,  first  granted  to  Acilius  the  consul,  after  he  had 
"  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the  power  of  king  Antiochus. 
"  The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of  magnifying  perhaps,  the  rent-roll 
"  of  the  estates  which  they  possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from  the  rising 
"  to  the  setting  sun,  provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who 
"recollects,  that  their  poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  dis- 
"  tinguished  from  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
"food,  or  the  splendour  of  their  apparel.  But  the  modem  nobles 
"measure  their  rank  and  consequence  according  to  the  loftiness  of 
"  their  chariots,^  and  the  weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.  Their 
"  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  \\-ind ;  and  as  they  are 
"  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasionally  discover  the  under 
"garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  various 
"  animals.-*  Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  the 
"pavement,  they  move  along  the  streets  with  the  same  impetuous 
"  speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post-horses ;  and  the  example  of  the 
"  senators  is  boldly  imitated  by  the  n^^trons  and  ladies,  whose  covered 

'  Claudian,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Ammianus,  speaks  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion in  a  much  less  courtly  style : 

Postquam  jura  ferox  in  se  communia  Cassar 
Transtulit ;  et  lapsi  mores  ;  desuetaque  priscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  recessi. 

De  BelL  Gildonico,  49. 

*  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify  these  extraordinary 
names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  invented  by  the  historian  himself,  who  was  afraid  of 
any  personal  satire  or  application.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denominations  of 
the  Romans  were  gradually  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or  even  seven,  pompous 
surnames  ;  as  for  instance,  Marcus  Maecius  Msemmius  Furius  Balburius  Caecilianus  Placidiis. 
Norris  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Dissert,  iv.  438. 

3  The  carruc(r,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver,  curiously  carved  and 
engraved ;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules.  Or  horses,  were  embossed  with  gold.  This  mag- 
nificence continued  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Honorius ;  and  the  Appian  way  was 
covered  with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who  came  out  to  meet  St.  Melania,  when 
she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the  Gothic  siege  :Seneca,  epistol.  Ixxxvii.  Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  xxxiii.  49.  Paulin.  Nolan,  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  397.  No.  5.).  Yet  pomp 
is  well  exchanged  for  convenience  ;  and  a  plain  modem  coach,  that  is  hung  upon  springs,  is 
much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  carts  of  antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and 
■were  exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

*  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  discovered  (Ammian.  xiv.  6.) 
hat  this  was  a  new  fashion ;  that  bears,  wolves,  lions,  and  tygers,  woods,  hunting  matches, 
fee.  were  represented  in  embroidery ;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  substituted  the  figure 

*  legend  of  some  favourite  saint. 
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"  carriages  are  continually  driving  round  the  immense  space  of  the 
"  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever  these  persons  of  high  distinction  con- 
"  descend  to  visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on  their  entrance, 
"a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command,  and  appropriate  to  tlieir  own 
"  use  the  conveniencies  which  were  designed  for  the  Roman  people. 
"  If,  in  these  places  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet  any  of 
"  the  infamous  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they  express  their  affec- 
"  tion  by  a  tender  embrace ;  while  they  proudly  decline  the  saluta- 
"  tions  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above 
"  the  honour  of  kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.  As  soon  as  they 
"have  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  they 
"resume  their  i"ings,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity;  select 
"  from  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might  suffice 
"  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most  agreeable  to  their  fancy, 
"  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the  same  haughty  demeanour ;  which 
"  perhaps  might  have  been  excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the 
"  conquest  of  Syracuse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake 
"more  arduous  achievements;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and 
"procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the  amusements  of 
"the  chace.^  If  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on  a  hot  day,  they 
"  have  courage  to  sail,  in  their  painted  gallies,  from  the  Lucrine  lake  - 
"  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli  and  Cayeta,^  they 
"  compare  their  own  expeditions  to  the  marches  of  Caesar  and  Alexan- 
"  der.  Yet  should  a  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
"  gilded  umbrellas ;  should  a  sun-beam  penetrate  through  some  un- 
"  guarded  and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hard- 
"  ships,  and  lament,  in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not  born  in 
"  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,'*  the  regions  of  eternal  dai'kness.  In 
"  these  journeys  into  the  country ,5  the  whole  body  of  the  household 
*'  marches  with  their  master.  In  the  same  maaner  as  the  cavalry  and 
"  infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light  armed  troops,  the  advanced  guard  and 
"  the  rear,  are  marshalled  by  the  skill  of  their  military  leaders ;  so  the 
"  domestic  officers,  who  bear  a^od,  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  distri- 

'  Pliny's  Epist.  i.  6.  Three  large  wild  boars  were  allured  and  taken  in  the  toils,  without 
interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic  sportsman. 

'■'  'J'he  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Averints,  which  stands  in  the  text,  is  immaterial. 
The  two  lakes,  Avernus  and  Lucrinus,  communicated  with  each  other,  and  were  fashioned 
by  the  stupendous  moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port,  which  opened,  through  a  narrow 
entrance,  into  the  gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  has  described  (Georgic  ii. 
i6i.)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execution  ;  and  his  commentators,  especially  Catrou,  have 
derived  much  light  from  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanos  h.-ive  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  lake,  since  the  year  1538,  into  the  iMonte 
Nuovo.  Camillo  Pcllegrino  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  239.  Autonii  Sanfclicii 
Campania,  p.  13.  88. 

3  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana  ;  loca  caeteroqul  valdecxpetenda,  interpellantiumautcm 
multitudine  pccne  fugicnda.     Cicero  ad  Attic,  xvi.  17. 

4  The  proverbial  expression  of  Ciiiimo-ian  dnr/oicss  was  originally  borrowed  from  the 
description  of  Homer  (Odyssey,  Book  xi.),  which  he  applies  to  a  remote  .and  fabulous  country 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.     Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  ii,  593.  Lcyden  ed. 

5  We  may  learn  from  Seneca,  epist.  cxxiii.  three  curious  circumstances  relative  to  the 
journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop  of  Numidian  light-horse,  who 
announced,  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  b.aggage  mules  trans- 
ported not  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  chrystal  and  }ini>-ra,  which 
last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  French  translator  of  Seneca  (iii.  402.)  to  mean  the  por- 
celain of  China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were  covered  with  a 
tnedicated  crust,  or  ointment,  which  secured  them  against  the  effects  of  the  sun  r  / 1  frost. 
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'■'  bute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of  slaves  and  attendants.  The 
"  baggage  and  wardrobe  move  in  the  front ;  and  are  immediately  fol- 
"  lowed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  ministers,  employed  in 
"  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the  table.  The  main  body  is  com- 
"  posed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental 
"  concourse  of  idle  or  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by  the 
"  favourite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth,  according 
"  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers,  and  their  deformity,  excite 
"  the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators,  who  are  ready  to  execrate  the 
"  memory  of  Semiramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which  she  invented,  of  frus- 
"  trating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of 
"  future  generations.  In  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the 
"  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exquisite  sensibility  for  any  personal 
"  injurj',  and  a  contemptuous  indih'erence  for  the  rest  of  the  human 
"  species.  When  they  have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been 
"  tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised  with  three  hundred 
"  lashes  :  but  should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wlful  murder,  the  mas- 
"  ter  will  mildly  obser\e,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow ;  but  that,  if  he 
"  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape  punishment.  Hospitahly 
'■  was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Romans ;  and  every  stranger,  who 
"  could  plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was  relieved,  or  rewarded,  by 
"  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a  foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contempt- 
"  ible  rank,  is  introduced  to  one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he 
"  is  welcomed  indeed  in  the  first  audience,  with  such  warm  professions, 
"  and  such  kind  enquiries,  that  he  retires,  enchanted  with  the  affability 
"  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delayed 
"  his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  empire. 
"  Secure  of  a  favourable  reception,  he  repeats  his  visit  the  ensuing  day, 
"  and  is  mortified  by  the  discover}-,  that  his  person,  his  name,  and  his 
"  countr)',  are  already  forgotten.  If  he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere, 
"  he  is  gradually  numbered  in  the  train  of  dependents,  and  obtains  the 
"  permission  to  pay  his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty 
"  patron,  incapable  of  gratitude  or  friendship ;  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
"  remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return.  Whenever  the 
"  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular  entertainment ; '  whenever  they 
"  celebrate,  with  profuse  and  pernicious  luxurj',  their  private  banquets ; 
"  the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberation.  The 
"  modest,  the  sober,  and  the  learned,  are  seldom  preferred ;  and  the 
"  nomenclators,  who  are  commonly  swayed  by  interested  motives,  have 
"  the  address  to  insert  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the  obscure  names  of 
"  the  most  worthless  of  mankind.  But  the  frequent  and  familiar  com- 
"  panions  of  the  great,  are  those  parasites,  who  practise  the  most  use- 
"  ful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery ;  who  eagerly  applaud  each  word,  and 
"  every  action,  of  their  immortal  patron ;  gaze  with  rapture  on  his 

'  Distributio  solemniura  sportularum.  The  sportnlcf,  or  sportellct,  were  small  baskets,  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions,  of  the  value  of  loo  quadranteSj  or  twelve-pence 
halfpenny,  which  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  the 
hungrj-  or  servile  crowd,  who  waited  at  the  door.  This  indelicate  custom  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  21. 
in  Neron.  c.  16.  in  Domitian.  c.  4.  7.  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards  convened 
into  large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were  mutually  given  and  accepted 

ven  by  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  ^Symmach.  epist.  iv.  55.  Lx.  124  and  Miscell.  p.  156.), 
solenm  occasions,  of  consulships,  marriages,  &c. 
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"  marble  columns,  and  variegated  pavements ;  and  strenuously  praise 
"  the  pomp  and  elegance,  which  he  is  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his 
"  personal  merit.  At  the  Roman  tables,  the  birds,  the  sqicirrels,^  or 
"  the  fish,  which  appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with 
"curious  attention;  a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain 
"  their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  disgusted 
"  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  summoned  to  attest, 
"  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a,  marvellous  event. 
"  Another  method  of  introduction  into  the  houses  and  society  of  the 
"  great,  is  derived  from  the  profession  of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more 
"  politely  styled,  of  play.  The  confederates  are  united  by  a  strict  and 
"  indissoluble  bond  of  friendship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior 
"  degree  of  skill  in  the  Tesserafian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the 
"game  of  dice  and  tables")  is  a  "iure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation. 
"  A  master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or  assembly,  is 
"  placed  below  a  magistrate,  displays  in  his  countenance  the  surprise 
"  and  indignation,  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  he  was 
"  refused  the  praetorship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people.  The  ac- 
"  quisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the  curiosity  of  the  nobles, 
"  who  abhor  the  fatigue,  and  disdain  the  advantages,  of  study ;  and 
"  the  only  books  which  they  peruse  are  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the 
"  verbose  and  fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maximus.^  The  libraries, 
"  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like 
"  dreary  sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  day.*  But  the  costly  instruments 
"  of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs,  are 
"  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  instru- 
"  mental  music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  palaces  of  Rome.  In 
"  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to  sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body 
"  to  that  of  the  mind.  It  is  allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the 
"  light  and  frivolous  suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is  of  sufficient 
"  weight  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the  most  intimate  friends ;  and  even 
"  the  servants,  who  are  dispatched  to  make  the  decent  enquiries,  are 
"  not  suffered  to  return  home,  till  they  have  undergone  the  ceremony 

'  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common  genus  of  squirrels,  the 
Latin  ?/w,  the  French  loir ;  a  little  animal  who  inhabits  the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in  cold 
weather.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  82.  BufToii,  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  158.  Pennant's  Synopsis 
of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289. )  The  art  of  rearing  and  fattening  great  numbers  of  glires  was 
practised  in  Roman  villas,  as  a  profitable  article  of  rural  economy  (Varro,  de  Re  Rustic^,,  iii. 
15.).  The  excessive  demand  of  them  for  luxurious  tables,  was  mcreased  by  the  foolish  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Censors  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  they  are  still  esteemed  in  modern  Rome,  and 
are  frequently  sent  as  presents  by  the.Colonna  princes  (Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Pliny,  ii.  458. 
apud  liarbou,  1779.). 

-  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names  of  trictrac,  or  back- 
gaininon,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  gravest  Romans ;  and  old  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  liuhis  diwdtxiin  scrifitorum, 
from  the  twelve  scripta,  or  lines,  which  equally  divided  the  alveolus,  or  table.  On  these,  the 
two  armies,  the  white  and  the  black,  each  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  or  calculi,  were  regularly 
placed,  and  alternately  moved,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game  ;  and  the  chances  of  the 
*essera!,  or  dice.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the  ncrJilutiiniii 
(a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours  forth,  on  this  trifling  subject,  a 
copious  torrent  of  cla.ssic  and  Oriental  learning.     Syntagma  Di.ssert.  ii.  217. 

3  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  verbosissimu.s,  qui,  et  mythistoricis  se  voluminibus  im- 
plicavit.  Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  242.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  from  Trajan 
to  Alexander  Severus.     Gerard,  \  ossius  de  Historicis  Latin.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  in  his  works,  iv.  57. 

*  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  and  the  Epistles  of 
Jerom,  afford  satisfactory  proofs,  that  Christian  theology,  and  classic  literature,  were  stu- 
diously cultivated  by  several  Romans,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank. 
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"  of  a  previous  ablution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occa- 
"  sionally  yields  to  the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The  pros- 
"  pect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as  far  as  Spoleto ; 
"  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes 
'•  of  an  inheritance,  or  even  of  a  legacy ;  and  a  wealthy  childless 
"  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans.  The  art  of  obtaining 
"  the  signature  of  a  favourable  testament,  and»  sometimes  of  hastening 
"the  moment  of  its  execution,  is  perfectly  understood;  and  it  has 
'•'  happened,  that  in  the  same  house,  though  in  difierent  apartments, 
"  a  husband  and  a  wife,  with  the  laudable  design  of  over-reaching 
"  each  other,  have  summoned  their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at 
"  the  same  time,  their  mutual,  but  contradictory,  intentions.  The  dis- 
"  tress  which  follows  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces 
"  the  great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When 
"  they  desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  supplicating  style  of 
"  the  slave  in  the  comedy ;  but  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  they 
"  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation  of  the  grandsons  of  Hercules. 
"  If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they  readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant, 
"  instructed  to  maintain  a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the  in- 
"  solent  creditor ;  who  is  seldom  released  from  prison,  till  he  has 
"  signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt.  These  vices,  which  degrade 
"  the  moral  character  of  the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  super- 
"  stition,  that  disgraces  their  understanding.  They  hsten  with  confi- 
"  dence  to  the  predictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend  to  read,  in  the 
"  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity ;  and 
''  there  are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to 
"  appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently  consulted,  according  to  the 
"  rules  of  astrolog)',  the  situation  of  Mercury,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
"  moon.'  It  is  singular  enough,  that  this  vain  credulity  may  often  be 
"  discovered  among  the  profane  sceptics,  who  impiously  doubt,  or 
"  deny,  the  existence  of  a  celestial  power." 

In  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the 
dexterity,  or  labour,  of  their  hands,  are  commonly  the  most  prolific, 
the  most  useful,  and,  in  that  sense,  the  most  respectable,  part  of  the 
community.  But  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  disdained  such  seden- 
tary and  ser\-ile  arts,  had  been  oppressed,  from  the  earliest  times,  by 
the  weight  of  debt  and  usury;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term 
of  his  military  service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm.^  The  lands  of  Italy,  which  had  been  originally  divided  among 
the  families  of  free  and  indigent  proprietors,  were  insensibly  purchased, 
or  usurped,  by  the  avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  computed,  that  only  two  thousand 
citizens  were  possessed  of  any  independent  substance.^   Yet  as  long  as 

'  Macrobins,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  stars  as  the  cause,  or  at  least 
the  signs,  of  future  events  (da  Somn.  Scipion.  L  i.  c.  19.  p.  68.). 

^  "Ilie  histories  of  Livy  (vi.  36.)  are  full  of  the  extortions  of  the  rich,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  debtors.  The  melancholy  story  of  a  brav-e  old  soldier  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  vi.  c.  26.  p. 
347.  and  Livy,  ii.  23.)  must  have  been  frequently  repeated  in  those  primitive  times,  which 
hav^e  been  so  undeserv-edly  praised. 

3  Non  esse  in  ci^^tate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent.  Cicero.  OflBc  iL  21.  and 
Comment.  Paul.  Manut.  in  edit.  Grsev.    This  vague  computation  was  made  A.U.C.  649.  ia 
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the  people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  honours  of  the  state,  the 
command  of  the  legions,  and  the  administration  of  wealthy  provinces, 
their  conscious  pride  alleviated,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of 
poverty;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably  supplied  by  the  ambitious 
liberality  of  the  candidates,  who  aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in 
the  35  tribes,  or  the  193  centuries,  of  Rome.  But  when  the  prodigal 
commons  had  imprudently  alienated  not  only  the  use,  but  the  inherit- 
ance, of  power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  into  a  vile 
and  wretched  populace,  which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been 
totally  extinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  continually  recruited  by  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives, 
that  the  capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  imiverse,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The  intemperance  of  the  Gauls, 
the  cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  disso- 
lute, effeminate  prostitution  of  the  Syrians,  were  mingled  in  the  various 
multitude ;  which,  under  the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans, 
presumed  to  despise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their  sovereigns, 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ETERNAL  CITY.' 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  with  respect :  the 
frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were  indulged  with 
impunity ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine,  instead  of  crushing  the 
last  remains  of  the  democracy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power, 
embraced  the  mild  policy  of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the 
poverty,  and  to  amuse  the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.^  I. 
Yox  the  convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distributions 
of  corn  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great  number 
of  ovens  was  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  public  expence ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who  was  furnished  with  a  ticket, 
ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar 
quarter  or  division,  and  received,  either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  II.  The  forests  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened  large 
droves   of  wild  hogs,^  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a  plentiful 

a  speech  of  the  tribune  Philippiis ;  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi  (Plu- 
tarch), to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  of  the  common  people. 
'  Third  Satire  (60—125.)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  complains, 

Qunnvis  quota  portio  faecis  Acha;i !  Et  linguara  ct  mores,  &c. 

Jainpridem  Syrus  in  Tibcrim  defluxit  Orontes  : 

Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Consolat.  ad  Helv.  c.  6.)  by  the  reflection, 
that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  were  born  in  the  city. 

*  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread,  bacon,  oil,  wine,  &c.  may  be  found  in  Theod.  Code, 
Book  xiv.  ;  which  expressly  treats  of  ihepo/ice  of  the  great  cities.  See  titles  iii.  iv.  xv.  xvi. 
X  vii.  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  produced  in  Godcfroy's  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless 
to  transcribe  them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodosius,  which  appreciates  in  money  the 
military  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shillings)  was  equivalent  to  80  pounds  of  bacon, 
or  to  80  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  12  modii  (or  pecks)  of  salt  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  17. K 
This  equation,  compared  with  another,  of  70  pounds  of  bacon  for  an  atnpliora  (Cod.  Theod,  1. 
xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4.),  fixes  the  price  of  wine  at  about  i6  pence  the  gallon. 

3  'I'he  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14.  in  v.  iii.  Geog.  Minor, 
Hudson)  observes  of  Luc.-inia,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  Rcgioobtima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habundans, 
et  lardum  multura  foras  emittit.  Propter  quod  est  in  montibus,  cujus  sescara  animaliura 
variam,  &c. 
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supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During  five  months  of  the  year, 
a  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ; 
and  the  annual  consumption  of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
much  declined  from  its  former  lustre,  was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  of 
Valentinian  the  Third,  at  3,628,000  pounds.'  III.  In  the  manners  of  an- 
tiquity, the  use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as  well  as  for  the 
bath;  and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight  of  3,000,000  pounds,  to  the  measure, 
perhaps,  of  300,000  English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to 
provide  the  metropolis  with  sufficient  plenty  of  com,  was  not  extended 
beyond  that  necessarj-  article  of  human  subsistence;  and  when  the 
popular  clamour  accused  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  wine,  a  proclam- 
ation was  issued,  by  the  grave  reformer,  to  remind  his  subjects,  that 
no  man  could  reasonably  complain  of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts  of 
Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city  so  many  copious  streams  of  pure 
and  salubrious  water.-  This  rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed; 
and,  although  the  generous  design  of  Aurelian^  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  executed  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was  allowed  on 
very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration  of  the  public  cellars 
was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honourable  rank ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was  reserved  for  the  fortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the  praises  of 
Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  ThcimcE,  or  baths,  which  had  been 
constructed  in  everj'  part  of  the  city,  with  Imperial  magnificence.  The 
baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for 
the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained 
above  1600  seats  of  marble;  and  more  than  3000  were  reckoned  in  the 
baths  of  Diocletian. — Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  197.  The  walls  of 
the  loft\-  apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated 
the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the  variety  of 
colours.  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  incrusted  with  the 
precious  green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water 
was  poured  into  the  capacious  basons,  through  so  many  wide  mouths 
of  bright  and  massy  silver ;  and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase, 
with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and 
luxury-,  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia.*  From  these 
stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians,  without 
shoes,  and  without  a  mantle;  who  loitered  away  whole  days  in  the 
street  or  Forum,  to  hear  news,  and  to  hold  disputes ;  who  dissipated, 
in  extravagant  gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their  wives  and  chil- 

'  Novell,  ad  calccm  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  1.  i.  tit.  xr.  This  law  was  published  at  Rom«, 
A.D.  452.  June  29. 

_^  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  42.  Tlie  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  his  favourite 
wine  of  Rhaetia,  never  exceeded  a  sectariui  (an  English  pint' .  Id.  c.  77.  Torrentius  ad  Loc 
and  Arbuthnot's  Tables,  p.  86. 

3  His  design  was  to  plant  %-ineyard3  along  the  sea-coast  of  Etniria  (Vopiscus,  Hist.  Aug.  p. 
225.) ;  the  drearj-,  unwholesome,  uncultivated  Maretntne  of  modem  Tuscany. 

_•*  Seneca  (epistoL  l.xxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio  Africanus,  at  his  \illa  of  Litemmn, 
with  the  magnificence  (which  was  continually  increa.'iing)  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome,  long 
before  the  stately  Thermae  of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  wer*  -rected.  The  quadratts  paitt 
for  admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  as,  about  one-eighth  of  an  English  penny. 
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dren;  and  spent  the  hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  taverns,  and 
brothels,  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality.' 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  an^usement  of  the  idle  multitude, 
depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games  and  spectacles. 
The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had  suppressed  the  inhuman  combats 
of  gladiators ;  but  the  Roman  people  still  considered  the  Circus  as 
their  home,  their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient 
crowd  rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were 
many  who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  por- 
ticos. From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of  400,000, 
remained  in  eager  attention  ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and 
charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success  of 
the  colours  which  they  espoused  :  and  the  happiness  of  Rome  appeared 
to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race.^  The  same  immoderate  ardour  inspired 
their  clamours,  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were  entertained 
with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes  of  theatrical 
representation.  These  representations  in  modern  capitals  may  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant  school  of  taste,  and  perhaps  of 
virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom 
aspired  beyond  the  imitation  of  Attic  genius,^  had  been  almost  totally 
silent  since  the  fall  of  the  republic;"*  and  their  place  was  unworthily 
occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid  pageantry. 
The  pantomimes,^  who  maintained  their  reputation  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed,  without  the  use  of  words,  the 
various  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity ;  and  the  perfection 
of  their  art,  which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher, 
always  excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The  vast  and 
magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  3000  female  dancers,  and 
by  3000  singers,  with  the  masters  of  the  respective  choruses.  Such 
was  the  popular  favour  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
when  all  strangers  were  banished  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law,  which  was 
strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts.* 

'  Ammian.  (1.  xiv.  c.  6.  and  1.  xxviii.  c.  4.},  after  describing  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the 
sobles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation,  the  vices  And  follies  of  the  common  people. 

*  Juvenal.  Satir.  xi.  191.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Ammianus  are  not  less  strong 
«»Ttd  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from  the 
life.  The  numbers  which  the  great  Circus  was  capable  of  receiving,  are  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal Notitite  of  the  city.  The  differences  between  them  prove  that  they  did  not  transcribe 
each  other  ;  but  the  sum  may  appear  incredible,  though  the  country  on  these  occasions  flocked 
to  the  city. 

Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

Vestigia  Graeca    Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta. 

Horat.  Epistol.  ad  Pisones,  285.  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed,  note  of  Dacler,  who 
might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the  Bru/iis -.ind  the  Dccius  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the 
Cafo  of  Maternus.  The  Octa7>ia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Senecas,  still  remains  a  very  un- 
favourable specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

■*  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to  the  imperfect  method 
of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to  the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose (Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  c.  9.  11.  and  Plin.  Epistol.  vii.  17.). 

5  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  intitled,  De  Saltatione,  ti.  265.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  hon- 
ourable name  of  X^ipo<TO<poi ;  and  it  was  required,  tliat  they  should  be  conversant  with  al- 
most every  art  and  science.  Burette  (Mem.  del' Acad,  dcs  Inscrip.  i.  127.)  has  given  a  short 
history  of  the  art  of  panloniimci. 

6  Aimuian,  1.  xiv.  c.  6,    lie  complains,  with  decent  iudijjuation,  tliat  tlie  streets  of  Rome 
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It  is  said,  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  attempted  to 
discover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome.  A  more  rational  method  of  enquiry'  might  not  ha-/e 
been  undeser\-ing  of  the  attention  of  the  wsest  princes,  who  could 
easily  have  resolved  a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman  govern- 
:  lent,  and  so  interesting  to  succeeding  ages.  The  births  and  deaths 
of  the  citizens  were  duly  registered;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity 
had  condescended  to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common 
average,  we  might  now  produce  some  satisfactory  calculation,  which 
would  destroy  the  extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and  perhaps  con- 
firm the  modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  philosophers.'  The  most 
diligent  researches  have  collected  only  the  following  circumstances ; 
which,  slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to 
illustrate  the  question  of  the  populousness  of  ancient  Rome.  I. 
When  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  waUs  was  accurately  measured,  by  Ammonius,  the  mathe- 
matician, who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.'  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle ;  the 
geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the  largest  space  within 
any  given  circumference.  II.  The  architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  pecu- 
har  weight  and  authority,  obser\'es,  that  the  innumerable  habitations 
of  the  Roman  people  would  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which  was 
probably  contracted  on  ever)'  side  by  gardens  and  villas,  suggested 
the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of  raising  the  houses  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  air.^  But  the  loftiness  of  these  buildings, 
which  often  consisted  of  hasty  work,  and  insufficient  materials,  was 
the  cause  of  frequent  and  fatal  accidents ;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
enacted  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private 
edifices,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  should  not  exceed  the  measure  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground.*      III.  Juvenal  ^  laments,  as  it  should 

were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  children  to  the  state,  but  whose  only 
occupation  was  to  curl  and  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  Tolubilibus  gyris,  dum  exprimunt  in- 
numera  simulacra,  quae  ftnxere  fabuls  theatrales. 

'  Lipsius  ;iii.  423.  de  Magnitud.  Roman^  L  iii.  c.  3.)  and  Isaac  Vossius  (Ohserr.  Var.  p. 
26.^  have  indulged  strange  dreams  of  4,  or  8,  or  14  millions  in  Rome.  Hume  (Essays,  i.  450.), 
with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism,  betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the 
populousness  of  ancient  times. 

^  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.     Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  ix.  400. 

3  In  eft  autem  raajestate  urbis,  et  civium  infinite  frequenti^  innumerabiles  habitationes  opus 
fiiit  expUcare.  Ergo  cum  redpere  non  posset  area  plana  tantam  muldtudinem  in  urbe,  ad 
auxilium  altitudinis  sediliciorum  res  ipsa  coegit  devenire.  Vitruv.  iL  8.  This  passage, 
which  I  owe  to  Vossius,  is  clear,  strong,  and  comprehensive. 

■•  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Claudian,  Rutilius,  &c.  prove  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  these  restrictive  edicts.     See  Lipsius,  de  Magnitud.  Romania  L  iii.  c.  4. 

Tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant  Ultimas  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur. 

Tu  nescis ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis    A  pluvii. 

Juvenal.  Satir.  iiL  199. 

S  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  166.  223,  &c.  The  description  of  a  crowded 
insula,  or  lodging-house,  in  Petronius  (c  95.  97.),  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of 
Juvenal ;  and  we  learn  from  legal  authority,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Heineccios,  Hist. 
Juris  Roman,  c.  iv.  181.),  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  cccnacula,  or  apartments  of  an  m- 
siiia,  annually  produced  40,000  sesterces,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling 
^PandecL  1.  xix.  tit.  ii.  No.  30.) ;  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  extent  and  high  value 
of  those  common  buildings. 
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seem  from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  pooi'er  citizens, 
to  whom  he  addresses  the  "^lutary  advice  of  emigrating,  without 
delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome ;  since  they  might  purchase,  in  the 
httle  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful  commodious  dwelling,  at  the  same 
price  which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and  miserable  lodging. 
House-rent  was  therefore  immoderately  dear :  the  rich  acquired,  at  an 
enormous  expence,  the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and 
gardens  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a 
narrow  space ;  and  the  different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the  same 
house,  were  divided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and  other  cities, 
among  several  families  of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number  of  houses 
in  the  fourteen  i-egions  of  the  city,  is  accurately  stated  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  composed  imder  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ;  and  they 
amount  to  48,382.'  The  two  classes  of  domus  and  of  insulcv,  into 
which  they  are  divided,  include  all  the  habitations  of  the  capital,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  from  the  marble  palace  of  the  Anicii,  with  a 
numerous  establishment  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and 
narrow  lodging-house,  where  the  poet  Codrus,  and  his  wife,  were  per- 
mitted to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the  tiles.  If  we 
adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  has  been 
found  applicable  to  Paris,''  and  indifferently  allow  about  25  persons  for 
each  house,  of  every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  at  1,200,000:  a  number  which  cannot  be  thought  excessive 
for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  though  it  exceeds  the  populousness 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Honorius  ;  at  the 
time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  (a.d.  408)  the  siege,  or  rather  the 
blockade,  of  the  city."*  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  numerous 
forces,  who  impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an  assault,  Alaric  en- 
compassed the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve  principal  gates,  inter- 
cepted all  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  and  vigilantly 
guarded  the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  from  which  the  Romans  derived 
the  surest  and  most  plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emo- 
tions of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, that  a  vile  Barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the  capital  of  the 
world :  but  their  arrogance  was  soon  humbled  by  misfortune ;  and 
their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being  directed  against  an  enemy  in 
arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless  and  innocent  victim. 
Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the  Romans  might  have  respected 
the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay  even  the  adoptive  mother,  of 
the  reigning  emperor :  but  they  abhorred  the  widow  of  Stilicho ;  and 
they  listened  with  credulous  passion  to  the   tale  of  calumny,  which 

'  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  dovius,  or  great  houses,  of  46,602  tiisidee,  or  plebeian 
habitations  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  I.  iii.  88.)  ;  and  these  numbers  are  ascertained  by  the 
agreement  of  the  texts  of  the  different  Notitiie.     Nardini,  1.  viii.  498. 

^  M.  de  Mcssance,  Recherch.  sur  la  Popul.  p.  175.  From  probable,  or  certain  grounds,  he 
assigns  to  Paris  23,565  houses,  71,114  famihes,  and  576,630  inhalntants. 

3  This  computation  is  not  very  different  from  that  which  P.rotier,  the  last  editor  of  Tacitus 
(ii.  380.),  has  assumed  from  similar  principles ;  though  he  seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision, which  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain. 

4  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  the 
iecond  and  third,  see  Zos.  1.  v.  350.  Soz.  1.  ix.  c.  6.  Olympiod.  ap.  Phot,  p.  180.  Philostorg. 
L  xii.  c.  3.  and  Godefroy,  467. 
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accused  her  of  maintaining  a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  Gothic  invader.  Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the  same  popular 
frenzy,  the  senate,  without  requiring  any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  her  death.  Serena  was  ignominiously 
strangled ;  and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished  to  find,  that 
this  cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the  retreat  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  city.  That  unfortunate 
city  gradually  experienced  the  distress  of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the 
horrid  calamities  of  famine.  The  daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of 
bread  was  reduced  to  one-half,  to  one-third,  to  nothing ;  and  the  price 
of  corn  still  continued  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion. 
The  poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life,  solicited  the  precarious  charity  of  the  rich ;  and  for  a  while  the 
public  misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  Lseta,  the  widow  of 
the  emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her  residence  at  Rome,  and  con- 
secrated, to  the  use  of  the  indigent,  the  princely  revenue,  which  she 
annually  received  from  the  grateful  successors  of  her  husband.'  But 
these  private  and  temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the 
hunger  of  a  numerous  people  ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded 
the  marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves.  The  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury, 
discovered  how  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  demands  of  nature; 
and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  to  obtain 
the  coarse  and  scanty  sustenance  which  they  would  formerly  have 
rejected  with  disdain.  The  food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or 
imagination,  the  aliments  the  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to 
the  constitution,  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the 
rage  of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  some  de- 
sperate wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  they 
had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mothers  (such  was  the  horrid  con- 
flict of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  breast),  even  mothers  are  said  to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their 
slaughtered  infants  I  -  Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
expired  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance;  and 
as  the  public  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  stench,  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  unburied 
carcasses,  infected  the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  were  succeeded 
and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential  disease.  The  assur- 
ances of  speedy  and  eftectual  relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted 
from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time,  the  fainting  re- 
solution of  the  Romans,  till  at  length  the  despair  of  any  human  aid 
tempted  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  pr^eternatural  deliverance. 
Pompeianus,  praefect  of  the  city,  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  art  or 
fanaticism  of  some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of 

'  The  mother  of  Lasta  was  named  Pissumena.  Her  father,  family,  and  countrj'  are  un- 
known.    Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  59. 

*  Ad  nefaudos  cibos  erupit  esurientium  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  membra  laniarunt,  dum  mater 
non  paxcit  lactenti  infantis ;  et  recipit  utero,  q^uem  pauUd  ante  effuderat.  Jerom  ad  Princi- 
inam,  i.  121.  The  same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and 
Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  Henriade,  Book  x.  and  the  Journal  de  Henri  IV.  1.  47.  ; 
and  observe  that  a  plain  narrative  of  facts  is  much  more  pathetic  than  the  most  b  houred  de« 
scriptions  of  epic  poetry. 
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spells  and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians.' 
The  important  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent,  the  bishop  of 
Rome;  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused,  perhaps  without 
foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  rigid 
severity  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  when  the  question  was  agi- 
tated in  the  senate ;  when  it  was  proposed,  as  an  essential  condition, 
that  those  sacrifices  should  be  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  the 
authority,  and  in  the  presence  of,  the  magistrates  ;  the  majority  of  that 
respectable  assembly,  apprehensive  either  of  the  Divine,  or  of  the  Im- 
perial, displeasure,  refused  to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost 
equivalent  to  the  public  restoration  of  Paganism.^ 

The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clemency,  or  at  least  in 
the  moderation,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The  senate,  who  in  this 
emergency  assumed  the  supreme  powers  of  government,  appointed  two 
ambassadors  to  negociate  with  the  enemy.  This  important  trust  was 
(a.d.  409)  delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and 
already  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  provinces ;  and  to  John, 
the  first  tribune  of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his 
dexterity  in  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the 
Gothic  prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they 
declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their  abject  con- 
dition, that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  dignity,  either 
in  peace  or  war;  and  that,  if  Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  honoura- 
ble capitulation,  he  might  sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give 
battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms,  and  animated  by 
despair.  "  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  con- 
cise reply  of  the  Barbarian  ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his  contempt  for 
the  menaces  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before 
they  were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix  the 
ransom,  which  he  would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the 
walls  of  Rome  :  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the 
property  of  the  state,  or  of  individuals ;  all  the  rich  and  precious 
moveables ;  and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prove  their  title  to  the  name 
of  Barbarians.  The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed  to  ask,  in  a 
modest  and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  O  King,  are  your  demands,  what 
"  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  ?  "  "  YOUR  Lives  ; "  replied  the  haughty 
conqueror :   they  trembled,  and  retired.     Yet  before  they  retired,  a 

^  Zos.  (1.  V.  355.)  speaks  of  these  ceremonies,  like  a  Greek  unacquainted  with  the  national 
superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  I  suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret, 
and  the  public  ;  the  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by  which  Nuraa 
had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 

Quid  agant  laqueis,  quae  carmina  dicant 

Quilque  trahant  supens  sedibus  arte  Jovem 

Scire  nefas  homini. 
The  aticilia,  or  shields  of  Mars,  \\^<tplgnora  Imperii,  wln"ch  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from  this  mysterious  event  (Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
259.).  It  was  probably  designed  to  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Theoiosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological  date  (Mar.  i.  A.D.  409.)  wliich  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed. 

"  Soz.  (1.  ix.  c.  6.)  insinuates,  that  the  experiment  was  .actu.ally,  though  iinsurccssfuUy, 
made  ;  but  lie  dues  not  mention  the  name  of  Innocent :  and  Tlllemnnt  (Mem.  Kccles.  x.  645.) 
tt  determined  not  to  believe,  that  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious  condesceusion. 
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short  suspension  of  arms  was  granted,  which  allowed  some  time  for  a 
more  temperate  negociation.  The  stem  features  of  Alaric  were  insens- 
ibly relaxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigour  of  his  terms ;  and  at  length 
consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  5000  pounds 
of  gold,  of  30,000  pounds  of  silver,  of  4000  robes  of  silk,  of  3000 
pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  3000  pounds  weight  of  pepper.' 
But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted ;  the  annual  rents  of  the  great 
estates  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  were  intercepted  by  the  calamities 
of  war ;  the  gold  and  gems  had  been  exchanged,  during  the  famine, 
for  the  vilest  sustenance ;  the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  con- 
cealed by  the  obstinacy  of  avarice ;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated 
spoils  afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  impending  ruin 
of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious  de- 
mands of  Alaric,  they  were  restored,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of  the  gates  were  cautiously 
opened;  the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  river,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countr}',  was  no  longer  obstructed  by  the  Goths ;  the  citizens 
resorted  in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was  held  during  three 
days  in  the  suburbs;  and  while  the  merchants  who  undertook  this 
gainful  trade,  made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the 
city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which  were  deposited  in  the 
public  and  private  granaries.  A  more  regular  discipline,  than  could 
have  been  expected,  was  maintained  in  the  camp  of  Alaric ;  and  the 
wise  Barbarian  justified  his  regard  for  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just 
severity  with  which  he  chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had 
insulted  some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  army,  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly  advanced  into  the 
fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  establish 
his  winter-quarters;  and  the  Gothic  standard  became  the  refuge  of 
40,000  Barbarian  slaves,  who  had  broke  their  chains,  and  aspired, 
under  the  command  of  their  great  deliverer,  to  revenge  the  injuries, 
and  the  disgrace,  of  their  cruel  servitude.  About  the  same  time,  he 
received  a  more  honourable  reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom 
Adolphus,""  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  his  pressing  in- 
vitation, from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber ;  and 
•who  had  cut  their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  through  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Imperial  trcops.  A  victorious  leader,  who 
united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  with  the  art  and  discipline  of 
a  Roman  general,  was  at  the  head  of  100,000  fighting  men;  and 
Italy  pronounced,  with  terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of 
Alaric.3 
At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  re- 

'  Pepper  was  a  favourite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  Roman  cookery,  and  the  best 
■ort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  shillings,  the  pound.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii. 
14.  It  was  brought  from  India ;  and  the  same  country,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords 
the  greatest  plenty  :  but  the  improvement  of  trade  and  na\'igation  has  multiplied  the  quan- 
tity, and  reduced  the  price.     Hist.  PoUt.  et  Philos.  i.  457. 

This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called  by  Jomandes  and  Isidore,  AthaulJ>htts ;  byZos.  and  Oros. 
Aiaulphits;  and  by  Olympiod.  Adamtlphus.  I  have  used  the  celebrated  name  oi  Adtriphus, 
which  seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  the  sons  or  brothers  of  the 
ancient  Goths. 

_  3  The  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  &c.  is  taken  from  Zos.  1.  v.  p.  35^.  The  addi- 
tional circumstances  are  too  few  and  triiling  to  require  any  other  quotation. 
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lating  the  militaiy  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  without  pre- 
suming to  investigate  the  motives  of  their  pohtical  conduct.  In  the 
midst  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  Alaric  (a.d.  409)  was  conscious. 
perhaps,  of  some  secret  weakness,  bome  internal  defect ;  or  perhaps 
the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was  intended  only  to  deceive  and 
disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of 
the  Goths  repeatedly  declared,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered 
as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his 
earnest  request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty; 
and  the  proposals,  which  he  more  clearly  expressed  during  the  course 
of  the  nogociations,  could  only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as 
they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the  state  of  his  fortune.  The  Bar- 
barian still  aspired  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
West ;  he  stipulated  an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money ;  and 
he  chose  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  Venetia,  for  the 
scat  of  his  new  kingdom,  which  would  have  commanded  the  import- 
ant communication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these  modest 
terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposition  to  relinquish  his 
pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content  himself  with  the  possession 
of  Noricum;  an  exhausted  and  impoverished  country,  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany. — Zos.  1.  v.  367. 
But  the  hopes  of  peace  were  disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or 
interested  views,  of  the  minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the 
salutary  remonstrances  of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors 
under  the  conduct  of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of 
honour  and  too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand  Dal- 
matians, the  flower  of  the  Imperial  legions,  were  ordered  to  march 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  through  an  open  country,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  formidable  myriads  of  the  Barbarians.  These  brave  legion- 
aries, encompassed  and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly ; 
their  general,  Valens,  with  100  soldiers,  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom 
with  a  ransom  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of  resent- 
ing this  act  of  impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed  his  proposals 
of  peace :  and  the  second  embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  which 
derived  weight  and  dignity  from  the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of 
the  city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a  detachment 
of  Gothic  soldiers.' 

Olympius  "^  might  have  continued  to  insult  the  just  resentment  of  a 
people,  who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamities ; 
but  his  power  was  undermined  by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace. 
The  favourite  eunuchs  transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and 
the  empire,  to  Jovius,  the  Pra;torian  prctfcct ;  an  unworthy  servant, 
who  did  not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal  attachment,  for  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.     The  exile,  or  escape,  of  the 

'  Zos.  1.  V.  360.  The  bishop,  by  remaining  at  Ravenna,  escaped  Ine  impending  calamities 
of  the  city.     Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573. 

"  For  the  adventures  of  Olympius,  and  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  Zos.  I.  v.  363.  and 
Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180. 
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guilty  01>-mpius,  reserved  him  for  more  vicissitudes  of  fortune:  he  ex- 
perienced the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wandering  hfe  ;  he  again 
rose  to  power  ;  he  fell  a  second  time  into  disgrace  ;  his  ears  %vere  cut 
off ;  he  expired  under  the  lash  ;  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.     After  the  removal  of 
01>Tnpius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with  religious  fanati- 
cism, the  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the  impolitic  pro- 
scription, which  excluded  them  from  the  dignities  of  the  state.     The 
brave  Genncrid,'  a  soldier  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  military 
belt :  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself, 
that  laws  were  not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to 
accept  any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honourable  disgrace; 
till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of  justice  from  the  distress  of  the 
Roman  government.     The  conduct   of  Gennerid,  in  the   important 
station,  to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master-general  of 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Rhnetia,  seemed  to  revive  the  dis- 
cipline and  spirit  of  the  republic.     From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want, 
his  troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe  exercise  and  plentiful  sub- 
sistence ;  and  his  private  generosity  often  supplied  the  rewards,  which 
were  denied  by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the  court  of  Ravenna.    The 
valour  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the  adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  frontier  ;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted 
the  empire  with  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  Huns,  who  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  such  a 
numerous  train  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have  been  sufficient,  not 
only  for  the  march  of  an  amiy,  but  for  the  settlement  of  a  colony.  But 
the  court  and  councils  of  Honorius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness 
and  distraction,  of  corruption  and  anarchy.     Instigated  by  the  praefect 
Jovius,  the  guards  rose  in  furious  mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads  of 
two  generals,  and  of  the  two  principal  eunuchs.     The  generals,  under 
a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on  ship-board,  and  privately 
executed  ;  while  the  favour  of  the  eunuchs  procured  them  a  mild  and 
secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constantinople.     Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and 
the  Barbarian  Allobich,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  bed-chamber 
and  of  the  guards  ;    and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these   subordinate 
ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  destruction.     By  the  insolent 
order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the  great  chamberlain  was  shame- 
fully beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
emperor  ;  and  the  subsequent  assassination  of  Allobich,  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  procession,  is  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life,  in  which 
Honorius  discovered  the  faintest  symptom  of  courage  or  resentment. 
Yet  before  they  fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobich  had  contributed  their  part 
to  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which 
Jovius,  from  a  selfish,  and  perhaps  a  criminal,  motive,  had  negociated 
with  Alaric,  in  a  personal  interview  under  the  walls  i  f  Rimini.     During 
the  absence  of  Jovius,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty 

'  Zos.  (1.  V.  364.)  relates  this  circumstance  with  visible  complacency,  and  celebrates  the 
character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of  expiring  paganism.  Very  different  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  council  of  Carthage,  who  deputed  four  bishops  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to  com- 
plain of  the  law,  which  had  been  just  enacted,  that  all  conversions  to  Christianity  should  be 
free  and  voluntary.     Baron.  Annul.  Ecclcs.  a.d.  409.  No.  12.     A.D.  410.  No.  47,  48. 
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tone  of  inflexible  dignity,  such  as  neither  his  situation,  nor  his  charac- 
ter, could  enable  him  to  support  :  and  a  letter,  signed  with  the  name 
of  Honorius,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Prtetorian  pra;fect, 
granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dispose  of  the  public  money,  but 
sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honours  of  Rome  to  the 
proud  demands  of  a  Barbarian.  This  letter  was  imprudently  communi- 
cated to  Alaric  himself ;  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction 
had  behaved  with  temper  and  decency,  expressed,  in  the  most  out- 
rageous language,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  wantonly  offered  to 
his  person,  and  to  his  nation.  The  conference  of  Rimini  was  hastily 
interrupted  ;  and  the  prasfect  Jovius,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  was 
compelled  to  adopt,  and  even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions 
of  the  court.  By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  listening,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they  would  still  persevere 
in  perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the  enemy  of  the  republic. 
This  rash  engagement  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  all  future  nego- 
ciation.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that,  if  they 
had  only  invoked  the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public 
safety,  and  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven  :  but  they  had 
sworn,  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself ;  they  had  touched, 
in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august  seat  of  majesty  and  wisdom  ;  and  the 
violation  of  their  oath  would  expose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of 
sacrilege  and  rebellion.' 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed,  with  sullen  pride,  the 
security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  they  (A.D.  409) 
abandoned  Rome,  almost  without  defence,  to  the  resentment  of  Alaric. 
Yet  such  was  the  moderation  which  he  still  preserved,  or  affected, 
that,  as  he  moved  with  his  army  along  the  Flaminian  way,  he  success- 
ively dispatched  the  bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his 
offers  of  peace,  and  to  conjure  the  emperor,  that  he  would  save  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire,  and  the  sword  of  the  Barba- 
rians.^ These  impending  calamities  were  however  averted,  not  indeed 
by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the 
Gothic  king  ;  who  employed  a  milder,  though  not  less  effectual, 
method  of  conquest.  Instead  of  assaulting  the  capital,  he  successively 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  Pori  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  stupendous  works  of  Roman  magnificence.^  The  accidents  to 
which  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed 
in  a  winter-navigation,  and  an  open  roadstead,  had  suggested  to  the 
genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful  design,  which  was  executed  under 

'  Zos.  1.  V.  367.  This  custom  of  swearing  by  the  head,  or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the 
sovereign,  was  of  the  highest  antiquity,  both  in  Egypt  (Genesis  xhi.  15.)  and  Scytdia.  It 
was  soon  transferred,  by  flattery,  to  the  Caesars  ;  and  TertuUian  complains  that  it  was  the 
only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  affected  to  reverence.  Dissert,  of  Abb6  Massieu  on 
the  Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Ac.-id.  des  Inscript.  i.  208, 

'^  Zos.  1.  V.  368.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Alaric,  who  expatiates,  in  too  florid  a 
manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome. 

3  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  20.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ix.  949.  and  the  lively  description  of  Juvenal, 
Satir.  xii.  75,  &c.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were 
still  visible,'the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan  (d'Anville,  Mem.  de  VAcid.  des  Inscript. 
XXX.  198.),  and  declared,  with  enthusiasm,  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  imable 
to  execute  so  great  a  work  (Bcrgier,  Hist,  des  grands  Chemins  des  Romams,  ii.  356.). 
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the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  artificial  moles,  which  formed  the  narrow 
entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea,  and  firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  while  the  largest  vessels  securely  rode  at  anchor  within  three 
deep  and  capacious  basons,  which  received  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Tyber,  about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia/  The 
Roman  Port  insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city,''  where 
the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacious  granaries  for  the  use  of 
the  capital.  As  soon  as  Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important 
place,  he  summoned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  his  de- 
mands were  enforced  by  the  positive  declaration,  that  a  refusal,  or 
even  a  delay,  should  be  instantly  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines,  on  which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended.  The 
clamours  of  that  people,  and  the  terror  of  famine,  subdued  the  pride  of 
the  senate;  they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal  of  placing 
a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  unworthy  Honorius  ;  and  the 
suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on  Attains  prae- 
fect  of  the  city.  The  grateful  monarch  immediately  acknowledged  his 
protector  as  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  Adolphus,  with 
the  rank  of  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the  person 
of  Attains  ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  the 
closest  bands  of  friendship  and  alliance.^ 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gothic  arms,  was 
conducted,  in  tumultuous  procession,  to  the  palace  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  After  he  had  distributed  the  civil  and  militar)^  dignities 
among  his  favourites  and  followers.  Attains  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  senate ;  before  whom,  in  a  formal  and  florid  speech,  he  asserted  his 
resolution  of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of  uniting  to 
the  empire  the  provinces  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  which  had  once  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises 
inspired  every  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  character 
of  an  unwarlike  usurper ;  whose  elevation  was  the  deepest  and  most 
ignominious  wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained  from  the 
insolence  of  the  Barbarians.    But  the  populace,  with  their  usual  levity, 

*  The  Osiia  Tyberina  (Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iii.  870.},  in  the  plural  number,  the  two  mouths 
of  theTyber,  were  separated  by  the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  each 
of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles.  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  founded  immediately  beyond 
the  left  or  southern,  and  the  Port  immediately  beyond  the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the 
river  ;  and  the  distance  between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on 
Cingolani's  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Tyber,  had  choked 
the  harbour  of  Ostia ;  the  progress  of  the  same  cause  has  added  much  to  the  size  of  the  Holy 
Island,  and  gradually  left  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  dry  channels  (fiumi  morti\  and  the  large  estuaries  (stagno  di  Ponente,  de  Levante), 
mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and  the  efforts  of  the  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this 
dreary  and  desolate  tract,  the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  by  the  mathematicians 
of  Benedict  XIV.  ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro  Rotnatw,  in  six  sheets,  by  Cingolani,  which 
contains  113,819  rubbia  (about  570,000  acres)  ;  and  the  large  topographical  map  of  Ameti,  in 
eight  sheets. 

^  As  early  as  the  third  (Lardner's  Credib.  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  8<).),  or  at  least  the 
fourth,  centur>'  (Carol,  a  St.  Paulo,  Notit.  Eccles.  p.  47.),  the  Port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal 
citj-,  which  was  demolished,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  pope  Gregory  IV. 
during  the  incur.«;ions  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  reduced  to  an  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house,  or 
palace,  of  the  bishop,  who  ranks  as  one  of  six  cardinal  bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  Eschi- 
nard,  Descriz.  di  Roma  et  dell'  Agro  Romano,  p.  328. 

3  For  the  elevation  of  Attains,  Zos.  1.  vi.  377.  Soz.  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9.  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
180.     Philostorg.  I.  xii.  c.  3,  and  Godefroy,  p.  470. 
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applauded  the  change  of  masters.  The  pubHc  discontent  was  favour- 
able to  the  rival  of  Honorius;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed  by  his 
persecuting  edicts,  expected  some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least 
of  toleration,  from  a  prince,  who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia,  had 
been  educated  in  the  Pagan  superstition,  and  who  had  since  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.'  The 
first  days  of  the  reign  of  Attains  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer 
of  confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  Africa;  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the 
terror  of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a 
vigorous  and  effectual  resistance,  the  people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied  per- 
haps with  the  absence  of  Honorius,  accepted,  with  loud  acclamations, 
the  choice  of  the  Roman  senate.  At  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna ; 
and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  principal  ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  Preto- 
rian  praifect,  of  Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the 
qucestor  Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries,  was  intro- 
duced, with  martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  lawful  election  of 
his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  West  be- 
tween the  two  emperors.  Their  proposals  were  rejected  with  disdain ; 
and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  insulting  clemency  of  Attalus, 
who  condescended  to  promise,  that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign 
the  purple,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  peaceful  exile  of  some  remote  island.^  So  desperate  indeed  did 
the  situation  of  the  son  of  Theodosius  appear,  to  those  who  were 
the  best  acquainted  with  his  strength  and  resources,  that  Jovius  and 
Valens,  his  minister  and  his  general,  betrayed  their  trust,  infamously 
deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor,  and  devoted  their 
treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more  fortunate  rival. 
Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic  treason,  Honorius  trembled 
at  the  approach  of  every  servant,  at  the  arrival  of  every  messenger. 
He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies,  who  might  lurk  in  his  capital,  his 
palace,  his  bed-chamber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbour  of 
Ravenna,  to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the  dominions  of  his 
infant  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  his- 
torian Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2)  that  watches  over  inno- 
cence and  folly;  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar  care 
cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the  moment  (a.d.  410)  when  his 
despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated  a 
shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  4000  veterans  unex- 
pectedly landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To  these  valiant  strangers, 
whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  factions  of  the  court,  he 

'  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism,  and  that  of  Philoslorgius 
for  the  Pagan  education,  of  Attalus.  Tlie  visible  joy  of  Zosimus,  and  the  discontent  which 
he  imputes  to  the  Anician  family,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  Christianity  of  the  new  em- 
peror. 

-  He  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare,  that  he  should  mutilate  Honorius  before 
he  sent  him  into  exile.  But  this  assertion  of  Zosimus  is  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testi- 
mony of  Olympiodorus,  who  attributes  the  ungenerous  proposal  (which  was  absolutely  re- 
'ccted  by  Att.ilus)  to  the  baseness,  and  perhaps  the  treachery,  of  Jovius. 
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committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the 
emperor  were  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  imminent 
and  internal  danger.  The  favourable  intelligence  which  was  received 
from  Africa,  suddenly  changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attalus  had  sent  into 
that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain  ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  Heraclian 
maintained  his  own  allegiance,  and  that  of  his  people.  The  faithful 
count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  fixed  the 
attachment  of  the  Imperial  guards ;  and  his  vigilance,  in  preventing 
the  exportation  of  corn  and  oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discon- 
tent, into  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African  expedition, 
was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in  the  party  of 
Attalus ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  insensibly  alienated  from 
the  interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  spirit  to  command,  or  docility  to 
obey.  The  most  imprudent  measures  were  adopted  without  the  know- 
ledge, or  against  the  advice,  of  Alaric ;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
senate  to  allow,  in  the  embarkation,  the  mixture  even  of  500  Goths, 
betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  their  situation, 
•was  neither  generous  nor  prudent.  The  resentment  of  the  Gothic 
king  was  exasperated  by  the  maUcious  arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who  afterwards  excused  his  double 
perfidy,  by  declaring,  without  a  blush,  that  he  had  only  seemed  to 
abandon  the  service  of  Honorius,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of 
the  usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  the  wretched  At- 
talus was  publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem  and  purple;  and  those 
ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the  pledge  of  peace  and 
friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius.'  The  officers  who  returned  to 
their  duty,  were  reinstated  in  their  employ-ments,  and  even  the  merit 
of  a  tardy  repentance  was  graciously  allowed ;  but  the  degraded  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  desirous  of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace, 
implored  the  permission  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in  the  train  of 
a  haughty  and  capricious  Barbaria;?..- 

The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  Alaric  advanced  within  three  miles  of 
Ravenna,  to  press  the  irresolution  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  whose 
insolence  soon  returned  with  the  return  of  fortune.  His  indignation 
was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a  rival  chieftain,  that  Sarus,  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Adolphus,  and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti, 
had  been  received  into  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  300  followers,  that 
fearless  Barbarian  immediately  sallied  (a.d.  410.  Aug.  24)  from  the 
gates  of  Ravenna ;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body  of 
,  Goths ;  re-entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  was  permitted  to  insult  his 
adversary,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared  that  the 
guilt  of  Alaric  had  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance of  the  emperor.3     The  crime  and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna 

*  See  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Attalus  in  Zos.  1.  vi.  380.  Soz.  1.  ix.  c.  8. 
Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c  3.  The  two  acts  of  indemnity  in  the  Theod.  Code,  1,  ix.  tit.  xxxviii. 
1^.  II.  22.  which  were  published  Feb.  12,  and  August  8,  A.D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this 
usurper. 

"in  hoc,  Alaricus,  imperatore,  facto,  infecto,  refecto,  ac  defecto Minium  risit,  et 

ludum  spectavit  imperii.     Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  42.  582. 

3  Zos.  1.  vi.  384.  Soz.  I.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  In  this  place  the  textuf  Zosiiaiu 
VOL.    II.  l-^ 
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was  expiated,  a  third  time,  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re- 
venge, appeared  in  arms  under  the  w?lls  of  the  capital  ;  and  the  trem- 
bling senate,  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate 
resistance,  to  delay  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But  they  were  unable  to 
guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics ;  who, 
either  from  birth  or  interest,  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  the  Imperial  city,  Avhich  had  subdued  and  civilized  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.' 

The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance  into  a  van- 
quished city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  for  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and  religion.  He  encouraged  his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards 
of  valour,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and 
effeminate  people :  but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  holy  and  inviolable  sanctuaries. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  Christian 
Goths  displayed  the  fervour  of  a  recent  conversion ;  and  some  in- 
stances of  their  uncommon  piety  and  moderation  are  related,  and 
perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical  writers.-  While  the 
Barbarians  roamed  through  the  city  in  quest  of  pi'ey,  the  humble  dwell- 
ing of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the 
altar,  was  forced  open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He  immediately 
demanded,  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  her  pos- 
session ;  and  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  she  conducted 
him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  materials,  and 
the  most  curious  workmanship.  The  Barbarian  viewed  with  wonder 
and  delight  this  valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  serious 
admonition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  following  words  :  "  These,"  said 
she,  "  are  the  consecrated  vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter ;  if  you  pre- 
"  same  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on  your  con- 
"  science.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am  unable  to  defend." 
The  Gothic  captain,  struck  with  reverential  awe,  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  inform  the  king  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  discovered ; 

is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost  the  remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the 
sack  of  Rome.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that  historian  wiUi 
some  regret. 

'  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidara  Romam  ohsidet,  turbat,  irnimpit.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  373. 
He  dispatches  this  great  event  in  seven  words  ;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebrating 
the  devotion  of  the  Ciolhs.  1  have  extracted  from  an  improbable  story  of  I'rocopius,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  liell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  fe  supposes, 
that  the  city  was  surprised  while  the  senators  slept  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  Jcroni,  with  more 
authority  and  more  reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  nocte  Moab  capla  est ;  nocte 
cecidit  mums  ejus,  i.  121.  ad  Principiani. 

-  Oros.  (I.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573.)  applauds  the  piety  of  the  Christian  Goths,  without  seeming  to 
perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Arian  heretics.  Jorn.an.  (c.  30.  p.  653.)  and  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (Chron.  p.  714.  ed.  Grot.),  who  were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic  cause,  have 
repeated  and  embellished  these  edifying  tales.  According  to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was 
hoard  to  say,  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  apostles.  .Such  was  the 
stylo  of  the  seventh  century  ;  200  years  before,  the  fame  and  merit  had  been  ascribed,  not  to 
the  aposi  Ics,  but  to  Christ. 
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and  received  a  peremptory'  order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated 
plate  and  ornaments  should  be  transported,  without  damage  or  delay, 
to  the  church  of  the  aj)ostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle  through  the  principal 
streets,  protected,  with  glittering  arms,  the  long  train  of  their  devout 
companions,  who  bore  aloft,  on  their  heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent  houses, 
a  crowd  of  Christians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession ;  and  a 
multitude  of  fugitives,  without  distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of 
sect,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and  hospitable 
sanctuar\'  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned  work,  concerning  the  City  of 
God,  was  professedly  composed  by  St.  Augustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of 
Providence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  greatness.  He  celebrates, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  this  memorable  triumph  of  Christ ;  and  in- 
sults his  adversaries,  by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar 
example,  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of 
antiquity  had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselves,  or  their  deluded 
votaries.' 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  examples  of 
Barbarian  virtue  had  been  deservedly  applauded.  But  the  holy  pre- 
cincts of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic  churches,  could  receive  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Roman  people  :  many  thousand  warriors,  more 
especially  of  the  Huns,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  were 
Strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ ;  and  we  may 
suspect,  without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candour,  that,  in  the  hour  of 
savage  licence,  when  every  passion  was  inflamed,  and  ever)'  restraint 
was  removed,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  influenced  the  beha\i- 
our  of  the  Gothic  Christians.  The  writers,  the  best  disposed  to 
exaggerate  their  clemency,  have  freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter 
was  made  of  the  Romans;-  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  dead  bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during  the  general 
consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes  converted 
into  fur>';  and  whenever  the  Barbarians  were  provoked  by  opposition, 
they  extended  the  promiscuous  massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent, 
and  the  helpless.  The  private  revenge  of  ippoo  slaves  was  exercised 
without  pity  or  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had 
formerly  received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilt)',  or 
obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  \irgins  of  Rome  were  exposed 
to  injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension  of  chastity,  than  death 
itself;   and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has  selected  an  example  of 

'  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  L  i.  c.  i — 16.  He  partkulariy  appeals  to  the  examples  of  Troy, 
Sytaaise,  and  Tareutum. 

'  Jerom  (i.  121.  ad  Principiam)  has  applied  to  the  sack  of  Rome  all  the  strong  expressions 
rf  Virgil  : 

Quis  cladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fando,       Explicet,  &c. 
Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  2.)  positively  affirms  that  great  numhers  were  slain  by  the  Goths.     Aug.  (de 
Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  12,  13.)  offers  Christian  comfort  for  the  death  of  those,  whose  bodies  [mult.i 
corpora)  had  remained  [in  tant&  Urage)  unburied.     Baronius,  from  the  different  writings  cf  ■ 
dte  Fathers,  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack  of  Rome.    Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  410.  No. 
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female  virtue,  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages.'  A  Roman  lady,  of 
singular  beauty  and  orthodox  faith,  had  excited  the  impatient  desires 
of  a  young  (ioth,  who,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen, 
was  attached  to  the  Arian  heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  obstinate 
resistance,  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of  a  lover,  slightly 
wounded  her  neck.  The  lalecding  heroine  still  continued  to  brave  his 
resentment,  and  to  repel  his  love,  till  the  ravishcr  desisted  from  his 
unavailing  efforts,  respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Vatican,  and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  the  church,  on 
condition  that  they  should  restore  her  inviolate  to  the  arms  of  her 
husband.  Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were  not  ex- 
tremely common.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites, 
without  consulting  either  the  inclination,  or  the  duties,  of  their  female 
captives.  There  were  other  losses  of  a  more  general  concern.  Avar- 
ice is  an  insatiate  and  universal  passion;  since  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  every  object  that  can  afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and 
tempers  of  mankind,  may  be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth. 
In  the  pillage  of  Rome,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels, 
which  contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight : 
but,  after  these  portable  riches  had  been  removed  by  the  more  diligent 
robbers,  the  palaces  of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  their  splendid 
and  costly  furniture.  The  side-boards  of  massy  plate,  and  the  varie- 
gated wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were  irregularly  piled  in  the 
waggons,  that  always  followed  the  march  of  a  Gothic  army.  The 
most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly  handled,  or  wantonly  de- 
stroyed :  many  a  statue  was  melted  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  mate- 
rials ;  and  many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into 
fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches 
served  only  to  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  Barbarians,  who 
proceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to  force  from  their 
prisoners  the  confession  of  hidden  treasure.^  Visible  splendour  and 
expence  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful  fortune ;  the  appear- 
<ince  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsimonious  disposition ;  and  the 
obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel  torments  before 
they  would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their  affection,  was  fatal  to 
many  unhappy  wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to 
reveal  their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though  the 
damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from  the 
violence  of  the  Goths.  At  their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate, 
they  fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march,  and  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  :  the  flames,  which  encountered  no  obstacle  in 
the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many  private  and  public  buildings ; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sallust^  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 

'  Soz.  I.  ix.  c.  lo.  Aug.  (de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  17.)  intimates,  that  some  virgins  or  matrons 
actually  killed  themselves  to  escape  violation.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they  ever  existed), 
who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magdeburgh  was  taken  by  storm,  have  been  multi- 
plied to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred.     Harte's  Hist,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  i.  308. 

''  Marcclla,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age,  and  her  piety,  was 

thrown  on  the  ground,  and  cruelly  beaten  and  whipped,  ca;suin  fustibus  flagellisque,  &c. 

Jerom.  i.  121.  ad  Principiam.     Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  10.     The  modern  Sac.  di  Roma,  p. 

9o8.  jjivc;  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  of  torturing  prisoners  for  gold. 

^  "^  ""  ■»  historian  Salliist,  who  usefully  practised  ihc  vices  which  ho  has  so  eloquently  cen'^urrtJ, 
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a  stately  monument  of  the  Gothic  conflagration.'  Yet  a  contemporary 
historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could  scarcely  consume  the  enormous 
beams  of  solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insufficient  to 
subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures.  Some  truth  may  pos- 
sibly be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion,  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
supplied  the  imperfections  of  hostile  rage ;  and  that  the  proud  Forum 
of  Rome,  decorated  with  the  statues  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was 
levelled  in  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of  equestrian  or  plebeian  rank, 
who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that 
only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.^  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  compute  the  multitudes,  who,  from  an  honourable  station, 
and  a  prosperous  fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  captives  and  exiles.  As  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion 
for  money  than  for  slaves,  they  fixed,  at  a  moderate  price,  the  re- 
demption of  their  indigent  prisoners ;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid 
by  the  benevolence  of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers."*  The 
captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in  open  market,  or  by  private 
contract,  would  have  legally  regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  a  citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate. — Heiiieccins,  Aiitiq. 
Juris  Roman,  i.  96.  But  as  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their  lives  ;  and  that  the  Goths, 
unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might  be  provoked  to  murder,  their 
useless  prisoners ;  the  civil  jurisprudence  had  been  already  qualified 
by  a  wise  regulation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  moderate 
term  of  five  years,  till  they  had  discharged  by  their  labour  the  price  of 
their  redemption.^  The  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  had 
driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troops  of  hungry  and  affrighted 
provincials,  less  apprehensive  of  servitude  than  of  famine.  The 
calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most 
lonely,  the  most  secure,  the  most  distant  places  of  refuge.     While  the 

employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to  adoni  his  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Ths 
spot  where  the  house  stood,  is  now  marked  by  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by  a 
street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  Salarian  gate.  Nardini, 
Roma  Antica,  p.  192.  and  the  great  Plan  of  Modern  Rome,  by  Nolli. 

'  The  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.e.  2.).  The 
Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speajcs  too  strongly,  partem  urbis  Romse  cremavit  ;  and  the  words 
of  Philostorgius  (iv  ipairioti  0£  Tijs  iroXttos  Kii/itvii^,  1.  xii.  c.  3.)  convey  a  false  and  ex- 
aggerated idea.  BargKus  has  composed  a  particular  dissertation  (iv.  Antiq.  Rom.  GrasT.) 
loprove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome  were  not  subverted  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

"^  Oros.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  143.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  a/i  statues  ;  vel  Deum  vel 
homincm  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  the  kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  j^i^neas,  the 
Romans,  illustrious  either  in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Ca;sars.  The  expression  which  he 
uses  ai  Forum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed ^z'i?  principal  Fora  ;  but  as  they 
were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  plain  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Capitoline,  the 
Quirinal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Palatine  hills,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one.  Roma 
Antiqua  ofDonatus,  p.  162.  and  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  p.  212.  'J'he  former  is  more  useful 
for  the  ancient  descriptions,  the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

■^  Oros.  (1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  142.)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Gauls  and  the  clemency  of  the 
Goths.  Ibi  vLx  queiiiquam  inventum  senatorem,  qui  vel  absens  evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemquam 
requiri,  qui  forte  ut  latens  perierit.  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood, 
in  this  antithesis  ;  and  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  lo.)  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  opposite  exaggeration,  that 
many  senators  were  put  to  death  with  various  and  exquisite  tortures. 

■•  Multi  .  .  .  Christiani  in  captivitatem  ducti  sunt.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  14;  and  the 
Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships. 

S  Append.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  i.  735.  This  edict  was  published  nth 
Dec.  A.D.  408.  and  is  mote  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Houoriiii. 
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Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  sea-coast  of 
Campania  and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of  Igilium,.  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded, 
their  hostile  attempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Rome,  great 
numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in  the  thick  woods  of  that 
sequestered  spot.'  The  ample  patrimonies,  which  many  senatorian 
families  possessed  in  Africa,  invited  them,  if  they  had  time,  and  pru- 
dence, to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  to  embrace  the  shelter 
of  that  hospitable  province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives 
was  the  noble  and  pious  Proba,''  the  widow  of  the  Prasfect  Petronius. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful  subject  of  Rome, 
she  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and  successively 
supplied,  from  her  private  fortune,  the  expence  of  the  consulships  of 
her  three  sons.  When  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Goths, 
Proba  supported,  with  Christian  resignation,  the  loss  of  immense 
riches ;  embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea, 
the  llamcs  of  her  burning  palace,  and  fled  with  her  daughter  Laeta, 
and  her  grand-daughter,  the  celebrated  virgin,  Demetrias,  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  benevolent  profusion  with  which  the  matron  distributed 
the  fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her  estates,  contributed  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  exile  and  captivity.  But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself 
was  not  exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  Count  Heraclian, 
who  basely  sold  the  noblest  maidens  of  Rome  to  the  Syrian  mer- 
chants. The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces, 
along  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the  solitary  residence  of  St. 
Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was  crowded  with  illustrious  beggars 
of  either  sex,  and  every  age,  who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  past  fortune.^  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Rome 
filled  the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a 
contrast  of  greatness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of  the 
people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afflictions  of  the  queen 
of  cities.    The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty  metaphors 

'  Eminus  Igilii  sylvosa  cacumina  miror  ; 

Quem  fraudare  nefas  laudis  honore  suae 
Haec  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus  ; 

Sive  loci  ingenio,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victricibus  obstitit  armis 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissociata  mari. 
Hsec  niultos  lacerfi  suscepit  ab  urbe  fiigatos. 

Hie  fessis  posito  certa  timorc  salus. 
Plurima  terreno  yjopulaverat  xquora  bello, 

Contra  naturam  classc  timcndus  eques 
Unum,  mira  fides,  vario  discriniine  portum  :t 

Tani  uropc  Romauis,  tam  procul  esse  Getis. 

Rutilius,  in  Itiner.  1.  i.  325. 

The  island  is  now  called  Giglio.     Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  I.  ii.  502. 

•  As  the  adventures  of  Prolia  and  her  family  are  connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Augustin, 
they  arc  dilii^cutly  illustrated  by  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.  620.  Some  time  after  their 
arrival  in  Africa,  Demetrius  took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vow  of  virginity  ;  an  event  which  was 
considered  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  All  the  Saints  wrote 
congratulatory  letters  to  her;  that  of  Jerom  is  still  extant  (i.  62.  ,id  Demetriad.  de  servanda 
Virginitat.),  and  contains  a'mixture' of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declamation,  and  curious 
facts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  sack  of  Rome. 

3  See  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Jerom  (v.  400.),  in  his  preface  to  Book  ii.  of  his  Comment, 
en  Fzekiel, 
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of  Oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  confound  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  capital  and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 

There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  depreciate  the 
advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  the  present  times.  Yet,  when 
the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the 
real  damage,  the  more  learned  and  judicious  contemporaries  were 
forced  to  confess,  that  infant  Rome  had  formerly  received  more 
essential  injury  from  the  Gauls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from  the 
Goths  in  her  dechning  age.^  The  experience  of  eleven  centuries  has 
enabled  posterity  to  produce  a  much  more  singidar  parallel ;  and  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  whom 
Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  less  destructive, 
than  the  hostilities  exercised  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a 
Catholic  prince,  who  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Rofnans.^  The 
Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome  remained 
above  nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists ;  and  every 
hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine. 
The  authority  of  Alaric  preserved  some  order  and  moderation  among 
the  ferocious  multitude,  which  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader  and 
king :  but  the  constable  of  Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack 
of  the  walls ;  and  the  death  of  the  general  removed  every  restraint  of 
discipline,  from  an  amiy  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations, 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exliibited  a  remarkable  scene 
of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They  united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that 
prevail  in  an  imsettled  state  of  society,  with  the  polished  vices  that 
spring  from  the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury :  and  the  loose  adventurers, 
who  had  violated  every  prejudice  of  patriotism  and  superstition  to 
assault  the  palace  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered 
.  as  the  most  profligate  of  the  Italians.  At  the  same  sera,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  terror  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World  :  but  their  high-spirited 
valour  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious  avarice,  and  unre- 
lenting crueltj'.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  riches,  they 
had  improved,  by  repeated  practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectucd 
methods  of  torturing  their  prisoners ;  many  of  the  Castillians,  who 
pillaged  Rome,  were  familiars  of  the  holy  inquisition ;  and  some 
volunteers,  perhaps,  were  lately  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
The  Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the 
Spaniards ;  and  the  rustic,  or  even  savage,  aspect  of  those  Tramontane 
warriors,  often  disguised  a  simple  and  merciful  disposition.  But  they 
had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  principles,  of  Luther.     It  was  their  favourite  amusement  to  in- 

'  Orosius,  though  with  some  theological  partiality,  states  this  comparison,  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p. 
142.  1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  575.  But,  in  the  history  of  the  taJcing  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  everythnBg 
is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  fabulous.  Beaufort  sur  I'lncertiL  &c.  de  I'Hist.  Romaine,  p.  356; 
and  Melot,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xv.  i — 21. 

^  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances  of  this  famous  event,  may 
peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  ii.  283.  ;  or  consult  the 
Annali  d'ltalia  of  the  learned  Muratori,  xiv.  230.  If  he  is  desirous  of  examining  the  originals, 
he  may  have  recourse  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  unfinished,  history  of  Guic- 
ciardini.  But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authentic  and  original,  is  a 
little  book,  intitled,  //  Sacco  di  Roma,  composed,  witliin  less  than  a  month  after  the  assault 
of  the  city,  by  the  brotlter  of  the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  able 
magistrate,  and  a  dispassionate  writer. 
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suit,  or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of  Catholic  superstition ;  they 
indulged,  without  pity,  or  remorse,  a  devout  hatred  against  the  clergy 
of  every  denomination  and  degree,  who  form  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  modern  Rome ;  and  their  fanatic  zeal  might  aspire 
to  subvert  the  throne  of  Antichrist,  to  purify,  with  blood  and  fire,  the 
abominations  of  the  spiritual  Babylon/ 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Rome  on  the 
sixth  day''  (a.d.  410.  Aug.  29),  might  be  the  result  of  prudence;  but  it 
was  not  surely  the  effect  of  fear.3  At  the  head  of  an  army,  encumbered 
with  rich  and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader  advanced  along  the 
Appian  way  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  destroying  whatever 
dared  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  plunder 
of  the  unresisting  country.  The  fate  of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxu- 
rious metropolis  of  Campania,  and  which  Avas  respected,  even  in  its 
decay,  as  the  eighth  city  of  the  empire,'*  is  buried  in  oblivion ;  whilst 
the  adjacent  town  of  Nola^  has  been  illustrated,  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  sanctity  of  Paulinus.''  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a  monk,  and 
a  bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  honour,  of  society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude  and 
penance ;  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encouraged  him  to  de- 
spise the  reproaches  of  his  worldly  friends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate 
act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body.''  An  early  and  passionate 
attachment  determined  him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Faslix,  which  the 
public  devotion  had  already  surrounded  with  five  large  and  populous 
churches.  The  remains  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  understanding,  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  glorious  martyr ;  whose  praise,  on  the 
day  of  his  festival,  Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn 
hymn;  and  in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth  church,  of  superior 
elegance  and  beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many  curious  pictures, 
from  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Such  assiduous 
zeal  secured  the  favour  of  the  saint,®  or  at  least  of  the  people ;  and, 
after  fifteen  years'  retirement,  the  Roman  consul  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few  months  before  the  city  was  in- 

'  The  furious  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm,  has  been  forcibly  at- 
tacked (Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variat.  des  Eglis.  Protest,  i.  20.),  and  feebly  defended  (Secken- 
dorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  especially  1.  i.  No.  78.  p.  120.  and  1.  iii.  No.  122.  p.  556.). 

*  Marcellinus,  in  Chron.  Oros.  (1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  575.)  asserts,  that  he  left  Rome  on  the 
third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  successive  motions  of  great  bodies  of 
troops. 

3  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  10.)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth,  or  reason,  that  Alaric  fled  on 
the  report,  that  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  in  full  march  to  attack  him. 

4  Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  233.  ed.  Toll.  The  luxury  of  Capua  had  formerly  sur- 
passed that  of  Sybaris  itself.     Athenseus  Deipnosophist.  1.  .\ii.  528.  ed.  Casaubon. 

5  Forty-eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  (about  800  before  the  Christian  aera), 
the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  distance  of  23  miles  from  each  other :  but  the  latter 
of  the  two  cities  never  emerged  from  a  state  of  mediocrity. 

6  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  i — 146.)  has  compiled,  with  his  usual  diligence,  all  that 
relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paulinus,  whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  hi.s  own  pen,  and 
liy  the  praises  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Augustin,  Sulpicius  Severus,  &c.  his  Christian 
friends  and  contemporaries. 

'  .See  the  affectionate  letters  of  Auson.  (epist.  xix — xxv.  650.  ed.  Toll.),  to  his  colleague, 
his  friend,  and  his  disciple  Paulinus.  The  religion  of  Ausonius  is  still  a  problem  (Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  dc-s  Inscrip.  xv.  123.).  I  believe  that  it  was  such  in  his  own  time,  and,  consequently, 
that  in  his  heart  he  was  a  Pagan. 

8  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say,  that  he  believed  St.  F;thx  (//i/lovc  him  ;  at 
lea.st,  as  a  nuu>ter  loves  his  Uttle  doj;. 
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vested  by  the  Goths.  During  the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  seen,  either  in  di»^ams  or  visions,  the  divine 
form  of  their  tutelar  patron ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event,  that 
Faelix  wanted  power,  or  inclination,  to  preserse  the  flock,  of  which  he  , 
had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nola  was  not  saved  from  the  gen- 
eral devastation  ;'  and  the  captive  bishop  was  protected  only  by  the 
general  opinion  of  his  innocence  and  poverty.  Above  four  years 
(A.D.  408 — 412)  elapsed  from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Goths  under  the  conduct 
of  his  successor  Adolphus ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  they  reigned 
without  control  over  a  countrj',  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
had  united  all  the  various  excellencies  of  nature  and  art.  The  pros- 
perity, indeed,  which  Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the 
Antonines,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
fruits  of  a  long  peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  Barbarians ; 
and  they  themselves  were  incapable  of  tasting  the  more  elegant  refine- 
ments of  luxur}',  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and 
polished  Italians.  Each  soldier,  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of 
the  substantial  plenty,  the  corn  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily 
collected,  and  consumed,  in  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  principal 
warriors  insulted  the  villas  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by  LucuUus 
and  Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Campania.  Their  trembling 
captives,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  senators,  presented,  in 
goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts  of  Falernian  wine,  to  the 
haughty  victors ;  who  stretched  their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of 
plane  trees,'  artificially  disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to 
admit  the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights  were  enhanced 
by  the  memory  of  past  hardships  :  the  comparison  of  their  native  soil, 
the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scythia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian  climate.^ 

Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches,  were  the  object  of  Alaric,  he 
pursued  that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardour,  which  could  neither 
be  quelled  by  adversity,  nor  satiated  by  success.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italy,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the 
neighbouring  prospect  of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the 
possession  of  Sicily,  he  considered  only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the 
important  expedition,  which  he  already  meditated  against  the  contin- 

'  Jornan.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  30.  p.  653.  Philostorg.  1.  xiL  c.  3.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  icx 
Jjaroniu?;,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  410.  No.  45,  46. 

^  The  platatius,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favourite  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  propagated, 
for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  Gaul.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  3,  4,  5.  He  mentions 
several  of  an  enormous  si2e  ;  one  in  the  Imperial  villa  at  Velitrje,  which  Oiligula  called  his 
nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  holding  a  large  table,  the  proper  attendants,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  whom  Pliny  quaintly  styles /an  umbra  ;  an  expression  which  might,  with 
equal  reason,  be  applied  to  Alaric. 

3  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  the  golden  fields  : 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  hue ; 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendant  -vintage  as  it  grows. 
rJray's  Poems.     Instead  of  comftilmg  tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not 
^Ir.  Gray  apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem,  of  which  he  has  left 
auch  an  ex'^uisite  specimen  ? 
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cut  of  Africa.  The  straits  of  Rhegium  and  Messina'  are  12  miles 
in  length,  and,  in  tlie  narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
broad ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  tlie  rocks  of  Scylla,  and 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and 
unskilful  mariners.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had 
embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered,  inany  of 
the  transports ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new 
element ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature  death 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  which  fixed,  after  a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of 
his  conquests.  The  ferocious  character  of  the  Barbarians  was  dis- 
played, in  the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valour  and  fortune  they  cele- 
brated with  mournful  applause.  By  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude, 
they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a.  small  river  that 
washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with 
the  splendid  spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in  the 
vacant  bed ;  the  waters  Avere  then  restored  to  their  natural  channel ; 
and  the  secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited, 
was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who 
had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work. — Joriiandcs  de  Rebus  Get. 
c.  30,  p.  654. 

The  personal  animosities,  and  hereditary  feuds,  of  the  Barbarians, 
were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their  affairs ;  and  the  brave 
Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  (a.d.  412) 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  to  his  throne.  The  character  and 
political  system  of  the  new  king  of  the  Goths  may  be  best  understood 
from  his  own  conversation  with  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Narbonne ; 
who  afterwards,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St. 
Jerom,  in  the  presence  of  the  historian  Orosius.  "In  the  full  confid- 
"  ence  of  valour  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adolphus)  to  change 
"  the  face  of  the  universe ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Rome ;  to  erect 
"  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of  the  Goths;  and  to  acquire, like  Augus- 
"  tus,  the  immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  By  repeated 
"  experiments,  I  was  gradually  convinced,  that  laws  are  essentially 
"  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a  well-constituted  state  ;  and  that 
"  the  fierce  untractable  humour  of  the  Goths  was  iiicapable  of  bearing 
"  the  salutary  yoke  of  laws,  and  civil  government.  From  that  mo- 
"  ment  I  proposed  to  myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambition  ; 
"  and  it  is  now  my  sincere  wish,  that  the  gratitude  of  future  ages 
'*  should  acknowledge  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the 
"  sword  of  the  Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire."-  With  these  pacific  views,  the 
successor  of  Alaric  susi^ended  the  operations  of  war ;  and  seriously 
negociated  with  the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  who  were  now  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  of  their  extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  they  readily 

'  For  the  pcrrcct  description  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Scylla,  Charybdis,  &c.  see  Cluver. 
(Ital.  Antiq.  I.  iv.  i.;93.  and  Sicilia  Antiq.  1.  i.  60.),  who  had  diligently  studied  the  ancients, 
and  surveyed  with  a  curious  eye  the  actual  face  of  the  country. 

*  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  584.  He  was  sent  by  Si.  Augustin,  in  the  year  415,  from  Africa  to 
Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerom,  and  to  consult  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. 
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accepted  their  service  against  the  tyrants  and  Barbarians,  who  in- 
fested the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.'  Adolphus,  assuming  the 
character  of  a  Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the  extremity 
of  Campania  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  troops,  either 
by  force  or  agreement,  immediately  occupied  the  cities  of  Narborme, 
Thoulouse,  and  Bourdeaux ;  and  though  they  were  repulsed  by  Count 
Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Marseilles,  they  soon  extended  their  quar- 
ters from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ocean.  The  oppressed  pro- 
vincials might  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant,  which  the  enemy 
had  spared,  was  cruelly  ravished  by  their  pretended  allies ;  yet  some 
specious  colours  were  not  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify,  the  violence  of 
the  Goths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they  attacked,  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of 
Honorius  :  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  seeming  usurpa- 
tions of  Adolphus ;  and  the  guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act 
of  hostility,  might  always  be  imputed,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impatient  of  peace  or 
discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been  less  effectual  to  soften  the 
temper,  than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Goths ;  and  they  had  im- 
bibed the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilized 
society.^ 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  (A.D.  414)  by  the 
ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had  acquired  over  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  the  Barbarian  king.  Placidia,^  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  and  of  Galla,  his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal 
education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  eventful  story  of 
her  life  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When  Rome  was 
first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  was  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city ;  and  her  ready  consent  to  the 
death  of  her  cousin  Serena,  has  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  appearance, 
which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggra- 
vated, or  excused,  by  the  consideration  of  her  tender  age. — Zosim.  1.  v. 
350.  The  victorious  Barbarians  detained,  either  as  a  hostage  or  a 
captive,*  the  sister  of  Honorius ;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the 
disgrace  of  following  round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  she 
experienced,  however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treatment.  The  au- 
thority of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of  Placidia,  may  per- 
haps be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the  expressive  silence,  of  her 

'  Jornandes  supposes,  without  much  probability,  that  Adolphus  visited  and  pUmdered  Rome 
a  second  time  (more  locustaruni  erasit).  Yet  he  agrees  with  Orosius  in  supposing,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Gothic  pnnce  and  Honorius.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  43. 
p.  584.     Jornan.  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31.  p.  654. 

'  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transactions  in  Gaul,  are  dark  and 
doubtful.  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  I.  viii. 
\  29.  35,  36,  37.),  who  has  illustrated,  and  connected,  the  broken  chronicles  and  fragments  of 
the  times. 

3  See  Placidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  72.  ;  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  260 
386,  &c.  vi.  240. 

■*  Zosim.  1.  vi.  383.  Oros.  (L  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Marcellinus  and 
Idatms  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  Goths  did  not  carry  away  Placidia  till  after  the  last  siege 
of  Rome. 
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flatterers :  yet  the  splendour  of  her  bh'th,  the  bloom  of  youth,  the 
elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexterous  insinuation  which  she  con- 
descended to  employ,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adol- 
phus ;  and  the  Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the 
emperor.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the  pro- 
posal of  an  alliance,  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride  ; 
and  repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Placidia,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the  daughter  of  Theodosius 
submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young 
and  valiant  prince,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but 
who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty. 
The  marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia '  was  consummated  before 
the  Goths  retired  from  Italy ;  and  the  solemn,  perhaps  the  anniver- 
sary, day,  of  their  nuptials  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  house  of 
Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul. 
The  bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on 
a  throne  of  state ;  and  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this 
occasion,  the  Roman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honourable 
seat  by  her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  nation,""  was  offered  to  Placidia,  consisted  of  the  rare  and  magnifi- 
cent spoils  of  her  country.  Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in  silken  robes, 
carried  a  bason  in  each  hand ;  and  one  of  these  basons  was  filled  with 
pieces  of  gold,  the  other  with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  value. 
Attalus,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the  Goths,  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  chorus  of  the  Hymenaeal  song ;  and  the  degraded  emperor 
might  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Barbarians  en- 
joyed the  insolence  of  their  triumph ;  and  the  provincials  rejoiced  in 
this  alliance,  which  tempered,  by  the  mild  influence  of  love  and 
reason,  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.^ 

The  hundred  basons  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to  Placidia  at  her 
nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures ; 
of  which  some  extraordinary  specimens  may  be  selected  from  the 
history  of  the  successors  of  Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly  or- 
naments of  pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their  palace 
of  Narbonne,  when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Franks  : 
sixty  cups,  or  chalices ;  fifteen  ^«/t'«j-,  or  plates,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munion ;  twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books  of  the  gospels ; 

'  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Phicidia,  and  the  account  of  their  marriage  in  Jornan. 
de  Reb.  Get.  c.  31.  p.  654.  With  regard  to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the 
MSS.  of  Jornandcs  v.ary  between  two  neighbouring  cities,  Forli  and  Imola  (P'orum  l^ivii  and 
Forum  Cornelii).  It  is  fair  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  historian  with  Olynipiodorus 
(Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.  46.):  but  Tilleniont  grows  peevish,  and  swears,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
try  to  conciliate  Jornandcs  with  any  good  authors. 

^  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained,  by  subsequent  laws,  the  prodigality 
of  conjugal  love.  It  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to  make  any  jjift  or  settlement  for  the  benefit 
of  his  wife  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  ;  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were  somewhat  more  indulgent:  they 
allowed  the  iiwrgingcap  immediately  after  the  wedding-night ;  and  this  famous  gift  mi^ht 
equal  the  fourth  part  of  the  husband  s  substance.  Some  cautious  maidens,  indeed,  were  wise 
enough  to  stipulate  before-hand  .a  present,  which  they  were  too  sure  of  not  deserving.  Mon- 
tesquieu, Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xix.  c.  25.  Muratori,  delle  AnlichitA  Italianc,  i.  Dissertaz. 
XX.  243. 

"5  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian  Ulynpii^dprus  apud 
Fliot.  p,  185, 
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this  consecrated  wealth'  was  distributed  by  the  son  of  Clovis  among 
the  churches  of  his  dominions,  and  his  pious  liberahty  seems  to  up- 
braid some  former  sacrilege  of  the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more 
security  of  conscience,  the  famous  missoriiim,  or  great  dish  for  the 
ser\'ice  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  of  far  superior  value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  the  tradition,  that  it  had  been  presented  by  ^tius  the 
patrician,  to  Torismond  king  of  the  Goths.  One  of  the  successors  of 
Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  by  the  promise 
of  this  magnificent  gift.  When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
he  delivered  it  with  reluctance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dagobert ;  de- 
spoiled them  on  the  road ;  stipulated,  after  a  long  negociation,  the 
inadequate  ransom  of  200,000  pieces  of  gold ;  and  preserved  the 
missortum,  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  treasury-.-  When  that  treasury-, 
after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  they  admired, 
and  they  have  celebrated,  another  object  still  more  remarkable;  a 
table  of  considerable  size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald,^  encircled 
with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by  365  feet  of  gems  and 
massy  gold,  and  estimated  at  the  price  of  500,000  pieces  of  gold.* 
Some  portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship, 
or  the  tribute  of  obedience :  but  the  far  greater  part  had  been  the 
fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  of 
Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  the  Goths, 
some  secret  counsellor  was  (a.d.  410 — 417)  permitted,  amidst  the 
factions  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  country.^ 
By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  the  eight  provinces  which  had  been 
the  most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany,  Picenum,  Samnium, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lucania,  obtained  an  indulgence  of 
nve  years :  the  ordinary'  tribute  was  reduced  to  one  fifth,  and  even 
that  fifth  was  destined  to  restore,  and  support,  the  useful  institution  of 
the  public  posts.  By  another  law,  the  lands,  which  had  been  left  with- 
out inhabitants  or  cultivation,  were  granted,  with  some  diminution  of 
taxes,  to  the  neighbours  who  should  occupy,  or  the  strangers  who 

'  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  bj'  Dom.  Bouquet,  ii.  Greg.  Turon. 
j.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  191.  Gesta  Kegum  Francor.  c.  23.  p.  557.  Ihe  anonymous  writer,  with  an 
ignorance  worthy  of  his  limes,  supposes  that  these  instruments  of  Christian  worship  had  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any  meaning,  it  must  be,  that  they  were  found 
in  the  sack  of  Rome. 

^  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  Historians  of  France,  Ii.  Fredegarii 
Scholastici  Chron.  c.  73.  p.  441.  Fredegar.  Fragment,  iii.  p.  463.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert.  c. 
29.  p.  587.  The  accession  of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of  Spain  happened  .\.D.  631.  The 
200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dagobert  to  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St. 
Denys. 

3  Goguet  (Orig.  des  Loi.x,  &c.  ii.  239.)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald, 
the  statues  and  columns,  which  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constantinople, 
were  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  coloured  glass.  The  famous  emerald  dish,  which  is 
shown  at  Genoa,  is  supposed  to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

*  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  i.  85.  Roderic.  Tolet.  Hist.  Arab.  c.  9.  Cardonne,  Hist, 
de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Epag.  sous  les  Arabes,  i.  83.  It  was  called  the  table  of  Solomon,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work  of  know- 
ledge or  magnificence. 

5  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  the  Theod.  Code,  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  7.  L.  xiii.  tit.  xi. 
leg.  12.  L.  XV.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  expressions  of  the  last  are  very  remarkable;  since  they 
contain  not  only  a  pardon,  but  aji  apology. 
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should  solicit  them ;  and  the  new  possessors  were  secured  against  the 
future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About  the  same  time  a 
general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to  abolish 
the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  involuntary  offences,  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  unhappy  subjects,  during  the  term  of  the  public  dis- 
order and  calamity.  A  decent  and  respectful  attention  was  paid  to 
the  restoration  of  the  capital ;  the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild 
the  edifices  which  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  hostile  fire  ;  and 
extraordinary  supplies  of  corn  were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  were 
soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and  pleasure;  and  Albinus, 
praefect  of  Rome,  informed  the  court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise, 
that,  in  a  single  day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  14,000 
strangers.'  In  less  than  seven  years,  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  in- 
vasion were  almost  obliterated ;  and  the  city  appeared  to  resume  its 
former  splendour  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  matron  replaced  her 
crown  of  laurel,  which  had  been  ruffled  by  the  storms  of  war ;  and  was 
still  amused,  in  the  last  moment  of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies  of 
revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal  dominion.'' 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
an  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which  afforded  the  daily  sub- 
sistence of  the  Roman  people.  Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under 
the  most  difficult  and  distressful  circumstances,  had  supported,  with 
active  loyalty,  the  cause  of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  (a.d. 
413)  of  his  consulship,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  and  the  title 
of  emperor.  The  ports  of  Africa  were  immediately  filled  with  the 
naval  forces,  at  the  head  of  which  he  prepared  to  invade  Italy:  and 
his  fleet,  when  it  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  indeed  sur- 
passed the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  if  all  the  vessels,  including 
the  royal  galley,  and  the  smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  in- 
credible number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred.^  Yet  with  such  an 
armament,  which  mighthave  subverted,or  restored,  the  greatest  empires 
of  the  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  very  faint  and  feeble  impres- 
sion on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he  marched  from  the  port, 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  encountered, 
terrified  and  routed,  by  one  of  the  Imperial  captains ;.  and  the  lord  of 
this  mighty  host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously 
fled  with  a  single  ship.'*      When  Heraclian  landed  in  the  harbour  of 

'  Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  p.  i88.  Philostorg.  (1.  xii.  c.  5.)  observes,  that  when  Honorius  made 
his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged  the  Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voice  (X^'<"  '''"  y^ioTTi)), 
to  rebuild  their  city ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraclian,  qui  in  Romanse  urbis 
reparationem  strenuum  exibuerat  ministerium. 

The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Claudius  Rutilius  Numatianus,  is  clogged  with  some  diffi- 
culties ;  but  Scaligcr  has  deduced  from  astronomical  characters,  that  he  left  Rome  Sept.  24,  and 
embarked  at  Porto  Oct.  9,  A.n.  416.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  820.  In  this  poetical 
Itinerary,  Rutilius  (I.  i.  115.)  addresses  Rome  in  a  high  strain  of  congtatulation  : 

Erige  crinales  lauros,  seniumque  sacrati     Verticis  in  viridcs  Roma  recinge  comas,  &c. 

3  Orosius  composed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  years  after  the  event  ;  yet  his  authority 
seems  lo  be  overbalanced  by  the  improbability  of  the  fact.     The  Chronicle  of  MarcellinUs 

fives  Heraclian  700  ships,  and  3000  men  ;  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  corrupt ; 
ut  the  former  would  please  me  very  much. 

4  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appea.ancc  of  truth,  that  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  overthrown  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of 
50,000  men. 
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Carthage,  he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining  such  an  un- 
worthy ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rebel  was  be- 
headed in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory ;  his  consulship  was 
abolished;'  and  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  exceeding  the 
moderate  sum  of  4000  pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the  bra\e  Con- 
stantius,  who  had  already  defended  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards 
shared  with  his  feeble  sovereign.  Ilonorius  viewed,  with  supine  in- 
difference, the  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy;-  but  the  rebellious  at 
tempts  of  Attalus  and  Heraclian,  against  his  personal  safety,  awakened, 
for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct  of  his  nature.  He  was  probably 
ignorant  of  the  causes  and  events  which  preserved  him  from  these 
impending  dangers;  and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  existed  in  the  palace  of 
Ravenna,  while  the  t)Tants  beyond  the  Alps  were  repeatedly  van- 
quished in  the  name,  and  by  the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Theodosius.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  busy  and  interesting  narrative,  I  might  possibly 
forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such  a  prince :  and  I  shall  therefore 
take  the  precaution  of  observing,  in  this  place,  that  he  survived  the 
last  siege  of  Rome  about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who  received  the  purple  from  the 
legions  of  Britain,  had  been  successful;  and  seemed  to  be  secure. 
His  title  was  acknowledged,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  he 
shared  the  dominion,  and  the  plunder,  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (a.d.  409 — 
413),  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  whose  destructive  progress  was  no 
longer  checked  by  the  Rhine  or  Pyrenees.  Stained  \\ith  the  blood  of 
the  kinsmen  of  Honorius,  he  extorted,  from  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
with  which  he  secretly  corresponded,  the  ratification  of  his  rebellious 
claims.  Constantine  engaged  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deliver 
Italy  from  the  Goths ;  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and 
after  alarming,  rather  than  assisting,  his  pusillanimous  ally,  hastily 
returned  to  the  palace  of  Aries,  to  celebrate,  with  intemperate  luxury, 
his  vain  and  ostentatious  triumph.  But  this  transient  prosperity  was 
soon  interrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  count  Gerontius,  the 
bravest  of  his  generals ;  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  son  Constans, 
a  prince  already  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple,  had  been  left  to 
command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason,  of  which  v.e 
are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the  diadem,  placed  it  on 
the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona, 
while  the  active  count  pressed  forvvards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  sur- 
prise the  two  emperors,  Constantine  and  Constans,  before  they  could 
prepare  for  their  defence.     The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 

'  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed  in  his  name,  even  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid,  till  they  had  been  formally  repeated. 

^  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false,  report  (Procop.  de  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2.),  that  Honorius  was  alarmed  by  the  loss  of  Rome,  till  he  understood  that  it 

IS  not  a  favourite  chicken  of  that  name,  but  only  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  had  been 

-t.     Vet  even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public  opinion. 

*  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  sLx  contemporary' historians, 
twQ  Latins  and  four  Greeks:  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  42.  p.  581.  ;  Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus, 
apudGregor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c,  9.  in  the  historians  of  France,  ii.  165.  Zos.  1.  vi.  370.  Olympiod. 
apud  Phot.  p.  180.  Soz.  1.  ix.  c.  12,  13,  14,  i^  ;  and  Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c  5,  6.,  with  Godefroy's 
Dissert,  p.  477.  ;  besides  the  four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  Aquitain,  Idatiu^ 
and  Marcellinus. 
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immediately  put  to  death ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth  had  scarcely 
leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family ;  which  had  tempted,  or 
compelled  him,  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  the 
monastic  life.  The  father  maintained  a  sieg-e  within  the  walls  of 
Aries ;  but  those  walls  must  have  yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not 
the-  city  been  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  approach  of  an  Italian 
army.  The  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of  a  lawful 
emperor,  astonished  the  contending  parties  of  the  rebels.  Gcrontius, 
abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain ;  and 
rescued  his  name  from  oblivion,  by  the  Roman  courage  which  ap- 
peared to  animate  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  a  great  body  of  his  perfidious  soldiers  surrounded,  and  attacked 
his  house,  which  he  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  valiant 
friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves,  were  still 
attached  to  his  person ;  and  he  used,  with  so  much  skill  and  resolu- 
tion, a  large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that  above  300  of  the 
assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  His  slaves,  when  all  the 
missile  weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  Gerontius, 
if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal  tenderness,  might  have  imi- 
tated their  example ;  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate 
resistance,  applied  fire  on  all  sides  to  the  house.  In  this  fatal  ex- 
tremity, he  complied  with  the  request  of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  The  wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  aban- 
don her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented  her  neck  to 
his  sword ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
count  himself,  who,  after  three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger, 
and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart.'  The  unprotected  Maximus,  whom  he 
had  invested  with  the  purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt 
that  was  entertained  of  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this  Imperial  phan- 
tom on  the  throne  :  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to  the  justice  of  Hono- 
rius ;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people 
of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  was  publicly  executed. 

The  general,  Constantius  was  his  name,  who  raised  by  his  approach 
the  siege  of  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troops  of  Gerontius,  was  born  a 
Roman :  and  this  remarkable  distinction  is  strongly  expressive  of  the 
decay  of  military  spirit  among  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The 
strength  and  majesty  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  person  of  that 
general,-  marked  him,  in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy 
of  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  private  life,  his  manners  were  cheerful  and  engaging :  nor 
would  he  sometimes  disdain,  in  the  licence  of  convivial  mirth,  to  vie 
with  the  pantomimes  themselves,  in  the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous 
profession.     But  when  the  trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms ;  when  he 

*  The  praises  which  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair,  appear  strange  and  scan- 
dalous in  the  mouth  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  observes  (p.  379.),  that  the  wife  of 
Gerontius  was  a  Christian;  and  that  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  religion,  and  of  immortal 
fame. 

^  Eii5os  u^iov  TvpavvtSov,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  Atoliis,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  of  which  some  fragments  only  are  now  extant 
(Euripid.  liarnes,  ii.  4.J3.  ver.  38.).  This  allusion  may  prove,  that  the  ancient  tragic  poeU 
were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century. 
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mounted  his  horse,  and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his  singular 
practice)  almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his  large  animated  eyes 
round  the  field,  Constantius  then  struck  terror  into  his  foes,  and  in* 
spired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victor)'.  He  had  received 
from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  important  commission  of  extirpating 
rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  the  West ;  and  the  pretended  emperor 
Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  respite,  was  again  be- 
sieged in  his  capital  by  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet 
this  interval  allowed  time  for  a  successful  negociation  with  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni;  and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned,  at  the 
head  of  an  anny,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The 
Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in  his  lines,  boldly, 
and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhone,  and  to  meet  the  Bar- 
barians. His  measures  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and 
secrecy,  that,  while  they  engaged  the  infantry  of  Constantius  in  the 
front,  they  were  suddenly  attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed  by  the 
cavalry  of  his  heutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an  advan- 
tageous post  in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  army  of  Edobic  were 
preserved  by  flight  or  submission,  and  their  leader  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend ;  who  too  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious  guest  would  be  an  acceptable 
and  lucrative  present  for  the  Imperial  general.  On  this  occasion, 
Constantius  behaved  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  genuine  Roman. 
Subduing,  or  suppressing,  every  sentiment  of  jealousy,  he  publicly 
acknowledged  the  merit  and  senices  of  Ulphilas :  but  he  turned  with 
horror  from  the  assassin  of  Edobic ;  and  sternly  intimated  his  com- 
mands, that  the  camp  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
an  ungrateful  wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  wails  of  Aries,  the 
ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some  confidence  in  so 
generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn  promise  for  his  se- 
curity; and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sacred 
character  of  a  Christian  Presbyter,  he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of 
the  city.  But  he  soon  experienced,  that  the  principles  of  honour  and 
integrity,  which  might  regulate  the  ordinary'  conduct  of  Constantius, 
were  superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  political  morality.  The 
Roman  general,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  his  laurels  with  the  blood  of 
Constantine ;  but  the  abdicated  emperor,  and  his  son  Julian,  were 
(A.D.  411.  Nov.  28)  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into  Italy;  and  before 
they  reached  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  they  met  the  ministers  of  death. 
At  a  time  (A.D.  411 — 416)  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  that 
almost  every  man  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  the 
princes  whom  the  accident  of  their  birth  had  seated  on  the  throne,  a 
'rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors, still  continued  to  arise.  This  mischief  was  peculiarly  felt  in 
the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order  and 
obedience  had  been  extinguished  by  war  and  rebellion.  Before  Con- 
stantine resigned  the  purple,  and  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of 
Aries,  intelligence  was  received  in  the  Imperial  camp,  that  Jovinus  had 
assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper  Gemiany,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Bur 
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gundians ;  and  that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the 
empire,  advanced,  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  Every  circumstance  is  dark 
and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Jovinus.  It  was 
natural  to  expect,  that  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  would  have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Constantius  might  be 
justified  by  weighty  reasons ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a  struggle,  the 
possession  of  Gaul :  and  Dardanus,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  is  recorded 
as  the  only  magistrate,  who  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  usurper.' 
When  the  Goths,  two  years  after  the  siege  of  Rome,  established  their 
quarters  in  Gaul,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclinations  could 
be  divided  only  between  the  emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  they  had 
formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attains,  whom  they  reserved 
in  their  camp  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a  mu- 
sician or  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  moment  of  disgust  (for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  cause,  or  a  date),  Adolphus  connected  himself  with  the 
usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed  on  Attalus  the  ignominious  task  of  ne- 
gociating  the  treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  again 
surprised  to  read,  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alliance  as 
the  firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in  dark  and 
ambiguous  language,  the  officious  importunity  of  Attalus  ;  that,  scorn- 
ing the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  invested  with  the  purple  his  brother 
Sebastian;  and  that  he  most  imprudently  accepted  the  service  of 
Sarus,  when  that  gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked 
to  desert  the  court  of  a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  reward,  or  punish. 
Adolphus,  educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed  the  duty 
of  revenge  as  the  most  precious  and  sacred  portion  of  their  inheritance, 
advanced  with  a  body  of  10,000  Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Sarus  at  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, when  he  was  accompanied  only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his 
valiant  followers.  United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at 
length  oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  exciting  the  compassion,  of  their  enemies ;  and  the 
lion  was  no  sooner  taken  in  the  toils,^  than  he  was  instantly  dispatched. 
The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose  alliance  which  Adolphus  still 
maintained  with  the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He  again  listened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  love  and  prudence ;  and  soon  satisfied  the  brother  of  Placidia, 
by  the  assurance  that  he  would  immediately  transmit,  to  the  palace  of 
Ravenna,  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and  Sebastian.  The 
king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise  without  difficulty  or  delay : 
the  helpless  brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal  merit,  were  aban- 

'  SIdon.  ApoUin.  (1.  v.  epist.  9.  p.  139.  and  Not.  Sirmond.  p.  58.),  .after  stigmatizing  the 
iticonstancy  of  Constantine,  the  facility  of  Jovinus,  the  perfidy  of  Gerontius,  continues  to 
observe,  that  all  the  vices  of  these  tyrants  were  united  in  the  person  of  Dardanus.  Yet  the 
praefect  supported  a  respectable  character  in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  church  ;  held  a  de- 
vout correspondence  with  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Jerom ;  and  was  complimented  \>y  the  latter 
(iii.  66.)  with  the  epithets  of  Christianorum  Nobilissime,  and  Nobilium  Christianissime. 

■'•The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally  ;  Olympiodor.  says,  /xoXts  aaKKOit 
iLu>ypr\<iav.  '^u.KKOt  (or  caKos)  inay  signify  a  sack,  or  a  loose  garment ;  and  this  method 
of  entangling  and  catching  an  enemy,  laciniis  contorlis,  was  much  practised  l)y  the  Huns 
(Ammian.  xxxi.  2.).  II  fut  pris  vif  avcc  des  filets,  is  the  translation  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  dcs 
Emp.  T.  608. 
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doned  by  their  barbarian  auxiliaries ;  and  the  short  opposition  of 
Valentia  was  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul. 
The  emperor,  chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted, 
degraded,  insulted,  restored,  again  degraded,  and  again  insulted,  was 
finally  abandoned  to  his  fate  :  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his 
protection,  he  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt,  from  offering  any 
violence  to  the  person  of  Attalus.  The  unfortunate  Attalus,  who  was 
left  without  subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain, 
in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat :  but  he  was  intercepted 
at  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing 
multitude,  on  the  second  step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror; 
The  same  measure  of  punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival,  was  inflicted  on 
Attalus  himself  :  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation  of  two 
fingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  where  he  was  supplied 
with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebellion ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of 
a  prince,  who  was  himself  incapable  either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

The  situation  of  Spain,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  intermediate  provinces, 
had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that  remote  and  sequestered 
country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  sure  symptom  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, that,  in  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  ver)'  few 
materials  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  footsteps  of  the 
Barbarians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace ;  and  in  the 
fourth  centurj'  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  cities  of  Emerita  or  Merida, 
of  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  world.  The  various  plenty  of  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms,  was  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  skill  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade.  ^  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperors ;  and  if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled 
by  peace  and  ser\  itude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had 
spread  terror  and  desolation  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed 
to  rekindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardour.  As  long  as  the  defence  of 
the  mountains  was  entrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faithful  militia  of  the 
'  country,  they  successively  repelled  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Bar- 
1  barians.  But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troops  been  compelled  to 
'  ^  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands,  in  the  service  of  Constantine ; 
than  the  gates  of  Spain  were  (a.d.  409.  Oct.  13)  treacherously  be- 
trayed to  the  public  enemy,  about  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome 

*_  Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three  respectable  testimonies 
which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries ;  the  Elxpositio  totius  Mundi  (p.  16.  vol.  iii. 
Hudson's  Minor  Geog.),  Auson.  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  242.  ed.  Toll.),  and  Isidore  of  Seville 
(Praefat.  ad  Chron.  ap.  Grot.  Hist.  Goth.  p.  707.'.  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility 
and  trade  of  Spain,  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  lUustrata,  and  in  Hiiet,  Hist,  du 
Com.  des  Anciens,  c.  40.  p.  228. 
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by  the  Goths.^  The  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine, 
prompted  the  mercenary  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station ; 
to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  and  to 
swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  Vv^ith  irresistible  violence  from  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of  Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may 
be  described  in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian,  who  has 
concisely  expressed  the  passionate,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declam- 
ations of  contemporary  writers.-  "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was 
"  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  calamities :  as  the  Barbarians  exercised 
"  their  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans  and  the 
"  Spaniards ;  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open 
"  country.  The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  miserable  inhabitants 
"to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  even  the  wild 
"  beasts,  who  multiplied,  without  controul,  in  the  desert,  were  exasper- 
"  ated,  by  the  taste  of  blood,  and  the  impatience  of  hunger,  boldly  to 
"  attack  and  devour  their  human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the 
"  inseparable  companion  of  famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
"  was  swept  away ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the  envy 
"  of  their  surviving  friends.  At  length  the  Barbarians,  satiated  with 
"  carnage  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which  they 
"  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  permanent  seats  in  the  de- 
"  populated  country.  The  ancient  GalHcia,  whose  limits  included  the 
"  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the 
"  Vandals  ;  the  Alani  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Carthagena 
"and  Lusitania,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 
"  the  fruitful  territory  of  Boetica  was  allotted  to  the  Sihngi,  another 
"branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition,  the 
"  conquerors  contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some  reciprocal  cn- 
"  gagements  of  protection  and  obedience  :  the  lands  were  again  culti- 
"  vated ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a  captive 
"  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to 
"  prefer  this  new  condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe  op- 
"  pressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there  were  many  who  still 
"  asserted  their  native  freedom ;  and  who  refused,  more  especially  in 
"  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  Barbarian  yoke."^ 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebastian,  had 
approved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored  Gaul  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was  incompatible  with  the  situ- 
ation and  temper  of  the  king  of  the  Gotlis.  He  readily  accepted  the 
proposal  (a.D.  414)  of  turning  his  victorious  arms  against  the  Barba- 
rians of  Spain  :  the  troops  of  Constantius  intercepted  his  communica- 
tion with  the  sea-ports  of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  towards 

'  The  date  is  acoiiralcly  fixed  in  tlie  Fasti,  and  Chron.  of  Idatius  Oros.  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p. 
578.)  imputes  the  Idss  of  Spain  to  the  treachery  of  tlie  Honorians ;  while  Soz.  (I.  ix.  c.  12.) 
accuses  only  tlieir  negligence. 

-  Idatius  wishes  to  apply  the  Prophecies  of  D.aniel  to  these  nation.il  calamities  ;  iiud  is 
therefore  obliged  to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  the  event  to  the  terms  of  the-  pre- 
diction. 

3  Mariana  de  Kebus  Hispan.  1.  v.  c.  1.  i.  148.  Hag.  Comit.  1^33.  He  had  read,  in  Oros. 
(I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  579.),  that  the  barbarians  had  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares  :  and  that 
many  of  the  Prvomcials  preferred,  inter  Barbaros  pauperem  libertatem  quam  inter  Romanos 
tributariam  solicitudinem  sustinere. 
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the  Pyrenees^  he  passed  the  mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of  Adolphus  for 
his  Roman  bride,  was  not  abated  by  time ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son, 
surnamed,  from  his  illustrious  grandsire,  Theodosius,  appeared  to  fix 
him  for  ever  in  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  loss  of  that  infant, 
whose  remains  were  deposited  in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches 
near  Barcelona,  afflicted  his  parents ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king 
was  suspended  by  the  labours  of  the  field ;  and  the  course  of  his  vic- 
tories was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently 
received  into  his  ser\'ice  one  of  the  followers  of  Sams ;  a  Barbarian  of 
a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  stature ;  whose  secret  desire  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  his  beloved  patron,  was  continually  irritated  by 
the  sarcasms  of  his  insolent  master.  Adolphus  was  (a.d.  415.  Aug.) 
assassinated  in  the  palace  of  Barcelona ;  the  laws  of  the  succession 
were  violated  by  a  tumultuous  faction;-  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal 
race,  Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sams  himself,  was  seated  on  the  Gothic 
throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  inhuman  murder  of  the  six 
children  of  Adolphus,  the  issue  of  a  former  marriage,  whom  he  tore, 
without  pity,  from  the  feeble  arms  of  a  venerable  bishop.^  The  un- 
fortunate Placidia,  instead  of  the  respectful  compassion,  which  she 
might  have  excited  in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel 
and  wanton  insult  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  con- 
founded among  the  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was  compelled  to  march 
on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  Barbarian,  the 
assassin  of  an  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  and  lamented.* 

But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge ;  and  the  view 
of  her  ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse  an  indignant  people  against 
the  tyrant,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  usurpation. 
After  the  death  of  Singeric,  the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the 
Gothic  sceptre  (A.D.  415 — 418)  on  Wallia;  whose  warlike  and  am- 
bitious temper  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  extremely 
hostile  to  the  republic.  He  marched  in  arms,  from  Barcelona  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  the  ancients  revered  and  dreaded 
as  the  boundary  of  the  world.  But  when  he  reached  the  southern 
promontor)'  of  Spain,^  and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  contemplated  the  neighbouring  and  fertile  coast  of  Africa, 
Wallia  resumed  the  designs  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again  disapjpointed 
the  enterprise  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people 
were  deeply  afi'ected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks.    In  tlais  disposition,  the  successor  of  Adolphus  no  longer  re- 

*  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuaaon  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  comparing  Orosius  and 
'    Jomandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  historian. 

*  According  to  the  system  of  Jomaa.  (c  33.  p.  659.\  the  true  hereditary  right  to  the  Gothic 
sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Amaii;  but  those  princes,  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Huns,  com- 
manded the  tribes  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  some  distant  parts  of  Germany  or  Scythia, 

3  llie  murder  Is  related  by  Olympiodorus ;  but  the  number  of  the  children  is  taken  from 
an  epitaph  of  suspected  authorit>-. 
_  *  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  illuminations  and  Circen- 
sian  games.     (Chron.  Alexandrin.)     It  may  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  Greeks  were  actu- 
ated, on  this  occasion,  by  their  hatred  of  the  Barbarians,  or  of  the  Latins. 

5  Quod  7V?»*'jjiiKrira\-ushujusValIia  Urn's    Stravit,  et  occiduam  tez^re  cadareia  Oilmen 
Vandalicas  turmas,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanos 

Sidon.  ApoUin.  in  Paneg   Anthem.  363.  p.  300.  ed.  ^irmoiid. 
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fused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambassador,  whose  proposals  wei'C  enforced 
by  tlie  real,  or  supposed,  approach  of  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn  treaty  was  stipulated 
and  observed :  Placidia  was  honourably  restored  to  her  brother ; 
600,000  measures  of  wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry  Goths;'  and 
Wallia  engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  A 
bloody  war  was  instantly  excited  among  the  Barbarians  of  Spain;  and 
the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed  their  letters,  their 
ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  em- 
peror, exhorting  him  to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  their  contest ; 
the  events  of  which  must  be  favourable  to  the  Romans,  by  the  mutual 
slaughter  of  their  common  cnenies.-  The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately 
supported,  during  three  campaigns,  v\'ith  desperate  valour,  and  various 
success ;  and  the  martial  achievements  of  Wallia  diffused  through  the 
empire  the  superior  renown  of  the  Gothic  hero.  He  exterminated  the 
Silingi,  who  had  irretrievably  ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province 
of  Boetica.  He  slew,  in  battle,  the  king  of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains 
of  those  Scythian  wanderers,  who  escaped  from  the  field,  instead  of 
chusing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge  under  the  standard  of 
the  V^andals,  with  whom  they  were  ever  afterwards  confounded.  The 
Vandals  themselves,  and  the  Suevi,  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
vincible Goths.  The  promiscuous  multitude  of  Barbarians,  whose  re- 
treat had  been  intercepted,  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  ; 
where  they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  on  a  barren  soil, 
to  exercise  their  domestic  and  implacable  hostilities.  In  the  pride  of 
victory,  Wallia  was  faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored  his 
Spanish  conquests  to  the  obedience  of  llonorius;  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  Imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppressed  people  to  regret  the 
time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While  the  event  of  the  war  was 
still  doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  Wallia, 
had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  decree  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He  entered  Rome  like  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  nations ;  and  if  the  monuments  of  servile  corruption  had 
not  long  since  met  with  the  fate  which  they  deserved,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  a  crowd  of  poets,  and  orators,  of  magistrates,  and 
bishops,  applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invincible  courage, 
of  the  emperor  llonorius.^ 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the  ally  of  Rome, 
if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  had  extirpated  the  seeds  of 
the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they 
had  passed  the  Danube,  were  (a.d.  419)  established,  according  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of  the  second  Aquitain;  a  maritime 

*  This  supply  was  very  accinitablc  :  the  Goths  were  insulted  by  the  Vandals  of  Spain  with 
the  epithet  of  Truli,  because,  \n  their  extreme  distress,  they  had  given  a  piece  of  gold  for  a 
trtila,  or  about  half  a  pound  of  flour.     Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  189. 

*  Orosius  inserts  acopy  of  tliese  pretended  letters.  Tu  cum  omnibus pacem  habe,  omnium- 
que  obsides  accipe  ;  nos  nolns  confligimus,  nobis  perimus,  tibi  vincimus  ;  immortalis  vero 
fjuaistiis  erat  Reipublicse  tua;,  si  utriquc  pereamu's.  The  idea  is  just;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  entertained,  or  expressed,  by  the  Harliarians. 

3  Romam  Iriumphans  ingreditur,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Prosper's  Chronicle.  The  facts 
which  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus,  and  the  exploits  of  W.allia,  are  related  from  Olympiod. 
'fipud  Phot.  p.  188.),  Oros.  (I.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  584.;,  Jornan.  (de  Reb.  Geti.  c.  31,  32.),  and  the 
Chroiiicles  of  Idatius  and  l-idore. 
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province  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bourdeaux.  That  metiopolis,  advantage- 
ously situated  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and 
elegant  form ;  and  its  numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished  among 
the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  learning,  and  the  politeness  of  their 
manners.  The  adjacent  province,  which  has  been  fondly  compared  to 
the  garden  of  Eden,  is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate 
climate ;  the  face  of  the  country  displayed  the  arts  and  the  rewards  of 
industry ;  and  the  Goths,  after  their  martial  toils,  luxuriously  exhausted 
the  rich  vineyards  of  Aquitain.'  The  Gothic  hmits  were  enlarged  by 
the  additional  gift  of  some  neighbouring  dioceses ;  and  the  successors 
of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse,  which  included  five 
populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of  its  walls. 
About  the  same  time,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the 
Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks,  obtained  a  permanent 
seat  and  dominion  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the 
usurper  Jovinus  to  his  Burgundian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the  lawfu* 
emperor ;  the  lands  «f  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded  to 
those  formidable  Barbarians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied,  either  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces  which  stiU  retain,  with  the  titles 
of  Duchy  and  of  County,  the  national  appellation  of  Burgundy.^  The 
Franks,  the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  were 
soon  tempted  to  imitate  the  invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely 
resisted,  Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless 
bands ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained  in  the 
tlistrict  of  Toxandria,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  independent  power  filled  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower,  Germany.  These  facts  may  be 
sufficiently  justified  by  historic  evidence :  but  the  foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly  arraigned  by  the  impartial 
severity  of  modem  criticism.^ 

The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated  from  the 
establishment  (a.d.  420,  &c.)  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  alliance  was 
dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capriciously  impelled,  by 
interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the  public  peace.  A  hea\y  and  partial 
ransom  was  imposed  on  the  surviving  provincials,  who  had  escaped 
the  calamities  of  war ;  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  lands  were  assigned 
to  the  rapacious  strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves 
and  their  cattle ;  and  the  trembling  natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh 
the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes, 
which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been  felt  and 

'Alison,  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  237.)  celebrates  Bourdeaux  with  the  partial  :iffection  of  a 
:\tive.  Salvian  (de  Gubem.  Dei,  p.  228.  Paris,  i6o3.),  a  florid  description  of  the  proN-inces  of 
-\quitain  and  Novempopulania. 

-  Ores.  (I.  vii.  c.  32.  p.  550.)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  these  Burgundians, 
' vho  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their  Christian  brethren.  Mascou  has  illustrated  the 
rigin  of  their  kingdom  in  the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  History  of  the 
Ancient  Germans,  ii.  555.  of  the  English  translation. 

3  Mascou,  1.  viiL  c.  43,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious  line  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  (i.  638.),  the  name  of  Pharamond  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh  century.  The 
author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  {ii.  543.)  suggests,  probably  enough,  that  the  choice  of  Phara- 
mond, or  at  least  of  a  king,  was  recommended  to  the  Franks  by  his  father  Marcomir,  who 
was  an  exile  in  Tuscany. 
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inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  not  only  in  the  insolence  of  foreic^n 
conquest,  but  in  the  madness  of  ci\'il  discord.  The  Triumvirs  pro- 
scribed eij,diteen  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  Italy;  and  dis- 
tributed their  lands  and  houses  to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death 
of  C;csar,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets,  of 
unequal  fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  loss  of  their 
patrimony;  but  the  legionaries  of  Augustus  appear  to  have  surpassed, 
in  violence  and  injustice,  the  Barbarians,  who  invaded  (iaul,  under  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  Centurion,  who  had  usurped  his 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua;'  but  Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux 
received  a  sum  of  money  from  his  Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted 
with  pleasure  and  surprise ;  and,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  the 
real  value  of  his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  by  some 
colours  of  moderation  and  equity.-  The  odious  name  of  conquerors, 
was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  guests  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  especially  the  Goths, 
repeatedly  declared,  that  they  were  bound  to  th»people  by  the  ties  of 
hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  military 
service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  their  laws,  and 
their  civil  magistrates,  were  still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
of  which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the  Barbarian  allies  ;  and 
the  kings,  who  exercised  a  supreme  and  independent  authority  over 
their  native  subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honourable  rank 
of  master-generals  of  the  Imperial  armies.^  Such  was  the  involuntary 
reverence  which  the  Roman  name  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph  the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  succession  of  feeble 
tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  the  British  island 
separated  (a.d.  409)  itself  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
reguli^r  forces  which  guarded  that  remote  province,  had  been  gradu- 
ally withdrawn ;  and  Britain  was  abandoned,  without  defence,  to  the 
Saxon  pirates,  and  the  savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The 
Britons,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and 
doubtful  aid  of  a  declining  monarchy.  They  assembled  in  arms,  re- 
pelled the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their 
own  strength.'*  Afflicted  by  similar  calamities,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  the  Armorican  provinces  (a  name  which  comprehended 

'  O  I.ycida,  vivi  perveniimis :  advena  nostri 

(Quod  nunquain  veriti  sumus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Dicerct :  llrec  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi  tristes,  &c. 

Sec  the  whole  of  the  9th  eclogue,  with  the  useTul  Commentary  of  Scrvius.     Fifleeii  miles  o^ 
the  Mnntuan  territory  were  assigned  to  the  veterans,  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  in-  ' 
habitants  of  3  miles  round  the  city.     Even  in  this  favour  they  were  cheated  by  Alfenus  Varus, 
a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  measured  800  paces  of  water  and 
inorass. 
''  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus,  57s.  apud  Mascou,  1.  viii. 

C.    <(2. 

^  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Enip.  v.641.), 
and  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dubos  (Hist,  de  I'Etabliss.  tie  la  Mon.  Fr.anf.  dans  les  Gaules,  i. 
250). 

••  Zos.  (I.  vi.  383.  476),  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica.  Our  anti- 
quarians, even  tlie  gre.al  Canibden  himself,  have  been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors,  by  their 
imperfect  knnwledgi  ;•"  ,ho  history  of  the  continent 
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the  maritime  countries  of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire)'  re- 
solved to  imitate  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  island.  They  ex- 
pelled the  Roman  magistrates,  who  acted  under  the  authority  of  the 
usurper  Constantine ;  and  a  free  goveiTiment  was  established  among  a 
people  v«>  o  had  so  long  been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master. 
The  independence  of  Britain  and  Armorica  was  soon  confirmed  by 
Honorius  himself,  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  West ;  and  the  letters,  by 
which  he  committed  to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own  safety, 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  and  perpetual  abdication  of  the  ex- 
ercise and  rights  or  sovereignty.  This  interpretation  was,  in  some 
measure,  justified  by  the  event.  After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  suc- 
cessively fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire. 
Yet  their  obedience  was  imperfect  and  precarious :  the  vain,  incon- 
stant, rebellious  disposition  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either 
with  freedom  of  sersutude;"  and  Armorica,  though  it  could  not  long 
maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,^  was  agitated  by  frequent  and  de- 
structive revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably  lost.'*  But  as  the  emperors 
wisely  acquiesced  in  the  independence  of  a  remote  province,  the 
separation  was  not  embittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion  5 
and  the  claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
mutual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national  friendship.^ 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and  military 
government;  and  the  independent  country,  during  a  period  (a.d. 
409 — 449)  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was  ruled  by 
the  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  municipal  towns.^  I. 
Zosimus,  who  alone  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  singular  trans- 
action, very  accurately  observes,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were 
addressed  to  the  ciiies  of  Britain.'  Under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans,  92  considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  that 
gpreat  province ;  and,  among  these,  33  cities  were  distinguished  above 

*  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers,  Messieurs  de  Valois  and 
d'Anvillc,  ii)  their  Noiitias  of  Ancient  Gaul.  The  word  had  been  used  in  a  more  extensive^ 
and  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  much  narrower,  signification. 

^  Gens  inter  gcminos  uotissima  clauditur  amnes, 
Armoricana  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta. 
Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  proca.x,  incauta,  rebellis  ; 
Inconstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  amore  : 
Prodiga  verbonim,  sed  non  et  prodiga  factL 

Enricus,  Monach.  in  Vit.  St.  Germani,  I.  v.  apud  Vales.  Notit.  Gallianim,  p.  43.  Valesius  al- 
leges several  testimonies  to  confirm  this  character;  to  which  I  shall  add  the  evidence  of  the 
presbjter  Constantine  [.\.V).  488.^  who,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Germain,  calls  the  Amiorican  rebels, 
mobilem  et  indisciplinatum  populum.     Historians  of  France,  i.  643. 

3_I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of  the  s>-stem  of  Dubos 
which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  opposed.     Esprit  des  LoLx,  1.  xxx.  c.  24. 

*  BpiTavviav  fill)  Tot  Puuaioi  avaauxraaBai  otKiTitxov,  are  the  words  of  Procop. 
■  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181.  Louvre  edition',  in  a  very  important  passage,  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  Even  Bede  ;Hist.  Gent.  Anslican.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  50.  edit.  Smith) 
acknowledges  that  the  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Yet  our  modem 
historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of  their  dominion  ;  and  there  are  some  who  allow 
only  the  interval  of  a  few  months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

5  Bede  has  not  forgot  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and 
more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced,  that  the  independent  Britons  raised  i2,cc» 
men  for  the  ser\-ice  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  in  Gaul. 

6  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  todeclare,  that  some  circiimstnvces  in  thispira- 
graph  arc  founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analogy.  The  stubbornness  of  our  languaf  e  haj 
sometimes  forced  me  to  deviate  from  the  condiiionalinlo  the  indicalrve  mood. 

'   ITpos  Tas  £i»  BjacTai/i/ia  iroXeis.     Z*s.  \.  vi.  383. 
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the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and  importance.'  Each  of  these 
cities,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  cor- 
poration, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  domestic  policy;  and  the 
powers  of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among  annual 
magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assemljly  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  model  of  the  Roman  constitution. — Maffci  Verona 
lUiistrata,  part  i.  1.  v.  83.  The  management  of  a  common  revenue,  the 
exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of  public 
counsel  and  command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics;  and 
when  they  asserted  their  independence,  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  adjacent  districts,  would  naturally  range  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  ad- 
vantages, and  of  escaping  the  burthens,  of  political  society,  is  a  per- 
petual and  inexhaustible  source  of  discord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be 
presumed,  that  the  restoration  of  British  freedom  was  exempt  from 
tumult  and  faction.  The  pre-eminence  of  birth  and  fortune  must  have 
been  frequently  violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty 
nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  their 
own  servants,-  would  sometimes  regret  the  reign  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch.  II.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  country, 
was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  influence  of  the  principal  senators ; 
and  the  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  con- 
sulted their  own  safety  by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these  rising  re- 
publics. The  sphere  of  their  attraction  was  proportioned  to  the 
respective  degrees  of  their  wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary 
lords  of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of  independent  princes, 
and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace  and  war.  The  gardens  and 
villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint  imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would 
soon  be  converted  into  strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of 
the  adjacent  country  •?  the  produce  of  the  land  was  applied  to  purchase 
arms  and  horses ;  to  maintain  a  military  force  of  slaves,  of  peasants, 
and  of  licentious  followers ;  and  the  chieftain  might  assume,  within 
his  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Several  of  these 
British  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine  posterity  of  ancient  kings ;  and 
many  more  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  honourable  genealogy, 
and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims,  which  had  been  suspended 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  Citsars.'*  Their  situation,  and  their  hopes, 
would  dispose  them  to  affect  the  dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors.     If  \X\g princes  of  Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism, 

'  Two  cities  of  r.iilain  were  innnicipta,  nine  colonies;  ten  Lai ii  jure  donatiP,  twelve  sti- 
pendiariie  oi  cmmcnX.  note.  This  detail  is  taken  from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  de  Sitft  Kri- 
tanniae,  p.  36. ;  and  though  it  may  not  seem  probable,  that  he  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a 
Roman  general,  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  Leges  rostituit,  libertatemqiie  reducit,     Kt  servos  famiilis  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Itinerar.  Rutil.  I.  i.  215. 

3  An  inscription  (apud  Sirmond.  Not.  ad  .Sidon.  ApoUinar.  p.  59.)  describes  a  castle,  cum 
niuris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omnium,  erected  by  Dardanus  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in 
the  second  Narbonnese,  and  named  by  him  Thcopolis. 

*  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  e.asy  indeed,  if  we  could  adopt  the  im- 
practicable scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  antiquarian  ;  who  supposes,  that  the  British  mon- 
archs  of  the  several  tribes  continued  to  rei^n,  though  with  subordinate  jiu'isdiction,  from  the 
time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.     V/hit.aWCr's  Hist,  of  Manchcst.  i.  247. 
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while  the  cities  studiously  preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  Rome, 
the  whole  island  must  have  been  gradually  divided  by  the  distinction 
of  two  national  parties ;  again  broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions  of 
war  and  faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of  interest  and  resent- 
ment. The  public  strength,  instead  of  being  united  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels ;  and  the  per- 
sonal merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader  at  the  head  of  his 
equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  freedom  of  some  neighbouring 
cities ;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among  the  tyrants^  who  infested  Britain 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  government.  111.  The  British 
church  might  be  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,-  with  an  adequate 
proportion  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they  seem 
to  have  been  poor)  ^  would  compel  them  to  desei-ve  the  pubhc  esteem, 
by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behaviour.  The  interest,  as  well  as  the 
temper,  of  the  clerg>',  was  favourable  to  the  peace  and  union  of  their 
distracted  country ;  those  salutary  lessons  might  be  frequently  incul- 
cated in  their  popular  discourses ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were  the 
only  councils  that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  na- 
tional assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates 
sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely  debated ;  differences  recon- 
ciled, alliances  formed,  contributions  imposed,  wise  resolutions  often 
concerted,  and  sometimes  executed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that,  in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  a  Pendrac^on,  or  Dictator,  was 
elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares, 
so  worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were  interrupted,  however,  by 
zeal  and  superstition ;  and  the  British  clergy  incessantly  laboured  to 
eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhorred,  as  the  peculiar 
disgrace  of  their  native  country'. — Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  B titan. 
c.  8—12. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  natural,  that 
the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Annorica  should  have  introduced  an  appear- 
ance of  liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaul.  In  a  solemn 
edicf  (a.d.  418),  filled  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal 
affection  which  princes  so  often  express,  and  so  seldom  feel,  the 
emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention  of  convening  an  annual 
assembly  of  the  seveti  provinces  :  a  name  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
Aquitain,  and  the  ancient  Narbonncse,  which  had  long  since  ex- 
changed their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  of  Italy.5 

'  AXX'  oxiaa.  VTTO  Tvpavvoi9  air'  avrou  tfitvt.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p. 
-^T.     Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  was  the  expression  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  4^5 

i  255.  ad  Ctesiphont.).  By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the 
;  ;  jnic  of  Bethlem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence. 

-  Bingham's  Eccles.  Antiq.  i.  1.  be.  c.  6.  p.  394. 

3  It  is  reported  of  //tree  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Rimini,  a.d.  359. 
tam  pauperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  haberent.  Sulpic.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacm,  I.  ii.  430.  Some  of  their 
brethren,  however,  were  in  better  circumstances. 

*  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p. 
T47.^.  Hincmar,  of  Rheims,  who  assigns  a  place  to  the  iis/io/s,  had  probably  seen  (in  the 
ninth  century)  a  more  perfect  copy.     Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarch.  Fran?,  i.  241. 

5  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the  Viennensis,  the  mari- 
time Alps,  the  first  and  second  Narbonnese,  Novempopulania,  and  the  first  and  second 
Aquitain.  In  the  room  of  the  first  Aquitain,  the  .\bbe  Dubos,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar, 
desires  to  introduce  the  first  Lugdunensis,  or  Lyonnese. 
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Afles,  the  seat  of  government  and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the 
place  of  the  assembly;  which  regularly  continued  twenty-eight  days, 
from  August  15  to  September  13,  of  every  year.  It  consisted  of  the 
Prtetorian  pra^fect  of  the  Gauls ;  of  seven  provincial  governors,  one 
consular  and  six  presidents;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps  the 
bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities ;  and  of  a  competent,  though  indefinite, 
number  of  the  most  honourable  and  opulent  possessors  of  land,  who 
might  justly  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  their  country. 
They  were  empowered  to  interpret  and  communicate  the  laws  of  their 
sovereign ;  to  expose  the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents ; 
to  moderate  the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes  ;  and  to  deliberate 
on  every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could  tend  to  the 
restoration  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven  provinces.  If  such 
an  institution,  which  gave  the  people  an  interest  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, had  been  universally  established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines, 
the  seeds  of  public  wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and 
propagated  in  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject 
would  have  secured  the  throne  of  the  monarch;  the  abuses  of  an 
arbitrary  administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some  degree, 
or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of  these  representative  assemblies ; 
and  the  country  would  have  been  defended  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under  the  mild  and  generous 
influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman  emph-e  might  have  remained  invincible 
and  immortal;  or  if  its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  had  opposed  such  perpetual  continuance,  its  vital  and 
constituent  members  might  have  separately  preserved  their  vigour  and 
independence.  But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when  every  principle 
of  health  and  life  had  been  exhausted,  the  tardy  application  of  this 
partial  remedy  was  incapable  of  producing  any  important  or  salutary 
effects.  The  emperor  Honorius  expresses  his  surprise,  that  he  must 
compel  the  reluctant  provinces  to  accept  a  privilege  which  they  should 
ardently  have  solicited.  A  fine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds  of  gold, 
was  imposed  on  the  absent  representatives ;  who  seem  to  have  declined 
this  imaginary  gift  of  a  free  constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  cruel 
insult  of  their  oppressors. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 


Arcadiiis  Emperor  of  the  East. — Administra/io/i  and  Disgrace  of 
Ell  tropins. — Revolt  of  Gainas. — Persecution  of  St.  fohn  Chrysos- 
toin. — Theodosius  II.  Emperor  of  the  East. — His  Sister  Pulcheria, 
— His  Wife  Eudocia, — The  Persian  War,  and  Division  of  Armefiia. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius, 
marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East  (A.D.  395 — 1453), 
which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius.to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  subsisted  1058  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  perpetual 
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decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and  obstinately  re- 
tained (a.d.  395—408),  the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  title  of  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  hereditary  appellations  of  CflSAR  and 
Augustus  continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  first  of  men,  who  had  reigned  over  the  first  of  nations.  The 
palace  of  Constantinople  rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  the  magni- 
ficence of  Persia ;  and  the  eloquent  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom '  cele- 
brate, while  they  condemn,  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of 
Arcadius.     "The  emperor,"   says  he,   "wears   on   his  head  either  a 

•  diadem,  or  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of  in- 

•  estimable  value.  These  ornaments,  and  his  purple  garments,  are 
"reserv^ed  for  his  sacred  person  alone;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are 
'embroidered  with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.     His  throne  is  of 

■  massy  gold.    Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by 

•  his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and  his  attendants.  Their  spears,  their 
'^shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their  horses, 
"  have  either  the  substance,  or  the  appearance,  of  gold ;  and  the  large 
"  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield  is  encircled  with  smaller 
"  bosses,  which  represent  the  shape  of  the  human  eye.  The  two  mules 
"  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the  monarch,  are  perfectly  white,  and  shin- 
"  ing  all  over  with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold, 
"attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the 
"  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones, 
**  and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by 
**  the  motion  of  the  carriage.  The  Imperial  pictures  are  white,  on  a 
*'  blue  ground ;  the  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  arms, 
"  his  horses,  and  his  guards  beside  hun ;  and  his  vanquished  enemies 
"  in  chains  at  his  feet."  The  successors  of  Constantine  established 
their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city,  which  he  had  erected  on  the 
verge  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their 
enemies,  and  perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received, 
with  each  wind,  the  tributarj-  productions  of  every  climate ;  while  the 
impregnable  strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to  defy  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  Their  dominions  were  bounded 
by  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Tigris ;  and  the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five 
days'  navigation,  which  separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the 
torrid  zone  of  Ethiopia,-  was  comprehended  within  the  Mmits  of  the 
empire  of  the  East.  The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were  the 
seat  of  art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  Greeks,  styled  them- 
selves, with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the  most  enhghtened  and 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  species.     The  form  of  government  was 

Montfaucon,  who,  by  the  commandof  his  Benedictine  superiors,  was  compelled  (see  Lon- 

gueniana,  i.  205.)  to  execute  the  laborious  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  13  vols.  fol.  (Paris 

1 738. ' ,  amused  himself  with  e.\tracting  from  that  immense  collection  of  morals,  some  •  »-rious 

rttitiquiiics,  which  illu.~>trate the  manners  of  the  Theodosian  age  'Chrjsost.  Opera,  xiii    ^.), 

;id  French  Dissertation,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xiii.  47 .j. 

According  to  the  l<x).se  reckoning,  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a  fair  wind,  1000  stadia,  or 
5  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and  night;  DioJorus  Siculus  computes  10  days  from  the 
.!iis  Moeotis  to  Rhodes,  and  4  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.  The  navigation  of  the 
:!e,  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it  was  against  the 
:ream,  10  days  more.  Diodor.  Sicul.  i.  I.  iii.  p.  200.  ed.  Wessel.  He  might,  without  much 
impropriety,  measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  he  speaks  of 
tne  Moeotis  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  Avithin  tha  ;)obr  drcle. 
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a  pure  and  simple  monarchy ;  the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
which  so  long  preserved  a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  confined  to 
the  Latin  provinces;  and  the  princes  of  Constantinople  measured 
their  greatness  by  the  servile  obedience  of  their  jaeople.  They  were 
ignorant  how  much  this  passive  disposition  enervates  and  degrades 
every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  subjects,  who  had  resigned  their  will 
to  the  absolute  commands  of  a  master,  were  equally  incapable  of 
guarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  assaults  of  the  Barbarians, 
or  of  defending  their  reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  arc  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Goths,  and  the  fall  of  Rufi- 
nus,  have  already  claimed  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  West.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  Eutropius,^  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs 
of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  (a.d.  395 — 399)  the  haughty 
minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon 
imitated.  Every  order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favourite  ;  and 
their  tame  and  obsequious  submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the 
laws,  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners  of 
his  country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessors  of  Arcadius,  the 
reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret  and  almost  invisible.  They 
insinuated  themselves  into  tlic  confidence  of  the  prince  ;  but  their 
ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the  menial  service  of  the  ward- 
robe and  Imperial  bed-chamber.  They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the 
puljlic  counsels,  and  blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame 
and  foi'tunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  ;  but  they  neyer  presumed 
to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of  empire,''  or  to  profane  the  public  hon- 
ours of  the  state.  Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex,  who 
dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  general.^ 
Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the  blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the 
tribunal,  to  pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues  ; 
and  sometimes  appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in 
the  dress  and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind  ;  nor  does  Eutropius 
seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  design,  by  any  superior 
merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  former  habits  of  life  had  not 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ; 

'  Baithius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a  commentator,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  two  books  which  Claudian  composed  against  Eutropius,  above  all  his  other 
productions  (iJaillet,  Jugemensdes  Savans,  iv.  p.  227.).  They  are  indeed  a  very  elegant  and 
spirited  satire ;  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  historical  light,  if  the  invective  were  less 
vague,  and  more  temperate. 

^  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace,  and  defining  their  pro- 
i>er  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  fronte  reccdant  Imperii. 

In  Eutrop.  i.  422. 
Vet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assumed  any  of  the  efficient  offices  of  the  empire  ; 
and  he  is  styled  only  I'riepositus  sacri  cubiculi,  in  the  edict  of  his  banishment.     Cod.  Theod. 
1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  17. 

3  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis  mens        Judicat  cimuchus 

In  miseras  leges  hominumque  negotiahidit:      Arma  etiam  violare  parat 

Claudian  (i.  229. 1,  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humour,  which  always  pleases  in  a 
satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the  eunuch,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy 
of  the  Goths. 

Gaudet,  cum  viderit  hostis,      Et  scntit  jam  deesse  viros. 
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his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempts  prcvoked  the  secret  contempt 
of  the  spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  their  wish,  that  such  a  general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome ;  and  the  name  of  the 
minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious  perhaps  than 
hatred,  to  a  public  character.  The  subjects  of  Arcadius  were  exasper- 
ated by  the  recollection,  that  this  deformed  and  decrepit  eunuch,' 
who  so  perversely  mimicked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  bom  in  the  most 
abject  condition  of  servitude  ;  that,  before  he  entered  the  Imperial 
palace,  he  had  been  successively  sold,  and  purchased,  by  an  hundred 
masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength  in  every  mean  and 
infamous  office,  and  at  length  dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom 
and  poverty.^  While  these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated,  and 
perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  conversations,  the  vanity  of  the 
favourite  was  flattered  with  the  most  extraordinar>'  honours.  In  the 
senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statues  of  Eutropius  were 
erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  his  civil 
and  military  virtues,  and  inscribed  with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third 
founder  of  Constantinople.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  oi patrician, 
which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular,  and  even  legal  acceptation,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was  pol- 
luted by  the  consulship  of  an  eunuch,  and  a  slave.  This  strange  and 
inexpiable  prodigy  ^  awakened,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans. 
The  effeminate  consul  was  rejected  by  the  West,  as  an  indelible  stain 
to  the  annals  of  the  republic  ;  and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of 
Brutus  and  Camillus,  the  colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned  and  re- 
spectable magistrate,*  sufficiently  represented  the  different  maxims  of 
the  two  administrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit ;  but  the  avarice 
of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than  that  of  the  prjefect.s  As 
long  as  he  despoiled  the  oppressors,  who  had  enriched  themselves 
with  the  plunder  of  the  people,  Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous 

*  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  110 — 125.)  is  confirmed  by  the  authentic 
testimoDy  of  Chrysost.  (iiL  384.  ed.  Montfaucon)  ;  who  observes,  that  when  the  paint  was 
washed  away,  the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  an  old 
woman.  Claudian  remarks  (i.  469. 1,  and  the  remark  must  have  been  founded  on  experience, 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  mterval  between  the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  an  eunuch. 

"_  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria.  His  three  services, 
which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  w  ere  these  :  i.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  cata- 
mite of  Ptolemy,  a  groom  or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old 
general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully  exercised  the  profession  of  a  pimp.  3.  He  was 
given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter  of  Arintheus  ;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed 
to  comb  her  hair,  to  present  the  silver  ewer,  to  wash  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather. 
See  1.  i.  31  —  137; 

^  Claud.  (1. 1,  in  Eutrop.  i.  22.),  after  enumerating  the  various  prodigies  of  monstrous  births, 
'  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or  stones,  double  suns,  &c.  adds,  with  some  exagger- 
ation. 

Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  consule  monstra. 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome  to  her  favourite  Hono- 
rius,  deprecating  the  nciu  ignominy  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

*  Fl.  Malliiis  Theodoras,  whose  civil  honours,  and  philosophical  works,  have  been  cele- 
brated by  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  panegj-ric. 

5  MfOuwi/  Oc  i;07)  TO)  TrXouTfti,  dnmk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  expression  of  Zos.  (1.  v. 
301.)  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is  equally  execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Marcellinus.  Chrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  favourite,  of  the  vanity  and 
danger  of  immoderate  wealth,  iji.  381. 
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disposition  without  much  envy  or  injustice :  but  the  progress  of  his 
rapine  soon  invaded  the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  lawful 
inheritance,  or  laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods  of  extortion 
were  practised  and  improved ;  and  Ciaudian  has  sketched  a  lively  and 
original  picture  of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  "  The  impotence 
"  of  the  eunuch "  (says  that  agreeable  satirist)  "  has  served  only  to 
"  stimulate  his  avarice  :  the  same  hand  which,  in  his  servile  condition, 
"  was  exercised  in  petty  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his  master,  now 
"  grasps  the  riches  of  the  world ;  and  this  infamous  broker  of  the  em- 
"  pire  appreciates  and  divides  the  Roman  provinces,  from  Mount 
"  Haemus  to  the  Tigris.  One  man,  at  the  expence  of  his  villa,  is  made 
"  proconsul  of  Asia ;  a  second  purchases  Syria  with  his  wife's  jewels ; 
"  and  a  third  laments,  that  he  has  exchanged  his  paternal  estate  foi 
"  the  government  of  Bithynia.  In  the  ante-chamber  of  Eutropius,  a 
"  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view,  which  marks  the  respective 
"  prices  of  the  provinces.  The  different  value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia, 
"  of  Lydia,  is  accurately  distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so 
"  many  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia  will 
"  require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to  obliterate, 
"  by  the  general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy ;  and  as  he  has  been 
"  sold  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the 
"  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  contains  the  fate  and  fortunes 
"  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the  beam ;  and  till  one  of  the 
"  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior  weight,  the  mind  of  the  impartial 
"judge  remains  in  anxious  suspence.'  Such"  (continues  the  indig- 
nant poet)  "  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valour,  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
"  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pompey."  This  venal  prostitution  of  public 
honours  secured  the  impunity  o{ future  crimes;  but  the  riches, wliich 
Eutropius  derived  from  confiscation,  were  already  stained  with  in- 
justice ;  since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to  condemn,  the  proprietors 
of  the  wealth  which  he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble 
blood  was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner;  and  the  most  in- 
hospitable extremities  of  the  erhpirc  were  filled  with  innocent  and 
illustrious  exiles.  Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  P^ast,  Abun- 
dantius^  had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  resentment  of 
Eutropius.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  intro- 
ducing that  abject  slave  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople :  and  some 
degree  of  praise  must  be  allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favour- 
ite, who  was  satisfied  with  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Abun- 
dantius  was  stripped  of  his  ample  fortunes  by  an  Imperial  rescript, 
and  banished  to  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman 
world ;  where  he  subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  Barbarians, 
till  he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at  Sidon 


'  certantura  saepc  duoriim        Vcrgit,  et  in  geminas  nutat  provincia  lances. 

Diversum  suspendit  onus :  cum  ponderc  Judex 
Claud,  (i.  192.)  so  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of  llic  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to 
allude  to  particular  anecdotes. 

^  (."laud.  (i.  154.)  mentions  the  ^uili  and  exile  of  Abundantius,  nor  could  he  fail  to  quote 
the  ex.-iniple  of  the  artist,  who  made  the  first  trial  of  the  brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to 
Phalaris.  Zos.  1.  v.  302.  Jerom.  i.  i6.  The  difference  of  pl.ice  is  easily  reconcded  ;  but  the 
decisive  authority  of  Asterius  of  Amasia  (Orat.  iv.  76.  apud  Tillcmont,  Hist,  dcs  Emp.  v. 
♦3S-)  lyw^X  turn  the  scale  in  frivour  of  Pityu<.. 
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in  Phcenicia.  The  destruction  of  Timasius'  required  a  more  serious 
and  regular  mode  of  attack.  That  great  oflficer,  the  master-general  of 
the  armies  of  Theodosius,  had  signalized  his  valour  by  a  decisive 
victor)-,  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths  of  Thessaly ;  but  he  was 
too  prone,  after  the  example  of  his  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxur)-  of 
peace,  and  to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  designing  flatterers. 
Timasius-had  despised  the  public  clamour,  by  promoting  an  infamous 
dependent  to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  he  deserv  ed  to  feel  the 
ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  favourite  to 
accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  The  general  was 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Arcadius  himself;  and  the  principal 
eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  to  suggest  the  questions  and 
-  answers  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be  deemed 
partial  and  arbitrary,  the  farther  enquirj-  into  the  crimes  of  Timasius 
was  delegated  to  Saturninus  and  Procopius;  the  former  of  consular 
rank,  the  latter  still  respected  as  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Valens.  The  appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  main- 
tained by  the  blunt  honesty  of  Procopius ;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  the  obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate  Timasius.  His  immense 
riches  were  confiscated,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  favourite ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  exile  at  Oasis,  a 
solitary-  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.^  Secluded 
from  all  human  converse,  the  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
lost  for  ever  to  the  world ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  fate  have  been 
related  in  a  various  and  contradictory  manner.  It  is  insinuated,  that 
Eutropius  dispatched  a  private  order  for  his  secret  execution.^  It  was 
reported,  that,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the 
desert,  of  thirst  and  hunger;  and  that  his  dead  body  was  found  on  the 
sands  of  Libya.*  It  has  been  asserted,  with  more  confidence,  that  his 
son  Syagrius,  after  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  African  robbers ;  that  he 
rescued  Timasius  from  the  place  of  his  exile ;  and  that  both  the 
father  and  son  disappeared  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind.^  But  the 
ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  possess  the  reward  of 
guilt,  was  soon  afterwards  circumvented  and  destroyed,  by  the  more 
powerlul  villany  of  the  minister  himself;  who  retained  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

'  Suidas  'most  probably  from  the  history  of  Eunapius'  has  given  a  verj'  unfavourable  pic- 
ture of  Timasius.  The  account  of  his  accuser,  the  judges,  trial,  &a  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  ancient  and  modem  courts.  (Zos.  L  v.  298.)  I  am  almost  tempted  to  quote 
the  romance  of  a  great  master  (Fielding,  iv.  49.;,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  history  of 
human  nature. 

*  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libya,  watered  with  springs,  and 
•  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  palm-trees.  It  was  about  three  days'  journey  from 
north  to  south,  about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days'  march  to 
the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  D'An\Tllc.  Descrip.  de  I'Eg^THe,  p.  186.  The  barren  desert 
which  encompasses  Oasis  ,Zos.  I.  v.  300.,  has  sMj;5ested  the  idea  of  comparative  fertility,  and 
even  the  epithet  of  the  happy  Uiaitd  ;Herodo»   iiL  26.). 

3  The  line  of  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  iSo. 

Marmancus  claris  violatur  caedibus  Hammun, 
evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

■♦  Soz.  1.  viii.  c.  7.     He  speaks  from  report,  uis  tikos  tTrvQoiuv. 

'  2os.  L  V.  300.  Vet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour  was  spread  by  the  friends  01 
Eutropius. 

vol..     II  ir 
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The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  individuals,  continually  threat- 
ened, or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  safety  of  Eutropius ;  as  well  as 
of  the  numerous  adherents,  who  were  attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  his  venal  favour.  For  their  mutual  defence,  he  con- 
trived (a.d.  397.  Sept.  4.)  the  safeguard  of  a  law,  which  violated  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  justice.'  I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority,  of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  shall  conspire,  either 
with  subjects,  o?  with  strangers,  against  the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons 
whom  the  emperor  considers  as  the  members  of  his  own  body,  shall 
be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious 
and  metaphorical  treason  is  extended  to  protect,  not  only  the  illustri- 
ous officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  are  admitted  into  the  sacred 
consistory,  but  likewise  the  principal  domestics  of  the  palace,  the 
senators  of  Constantinople,  the  military  commanders,  and  the  civil 
magistrates  of  the  provinces  :  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which,  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure  and  numerous  train 
of  subordinate  ministers.  II.  This  extreme  severity  might  perhaps 
be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed  to  secure  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  from  any  actual  violence  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 
But  the  whole  body  of  Imperial  dependents  claimed  a  privilege,  or 
rather  impunity,  which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments  of  their 
lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  :  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  same  degree  of 
guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to  a  private  quarrel,  and  to  a  de- 
liberate conspiracy  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edict 
of  Arcadius  most  positively  and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in  such 
cases  of  treason,  thotights  and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal 
severity ;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be 
instantly  revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention  itself ;'' 
and  that  those  rash  men,  who  shall  presume  to  solicit  the  pardon  of 
traitors,  shall  themselves  be  branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infamy. 
III.  "With  regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors"  (continues  the  em- 
peror), "  although  they  ought  to  share  the  punishment,  since  they 
"will  probably  imitate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents;  yet,  by  the  special 
"effect  of  our  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their  lives  :  but,  at  the 
"  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of  inheriting,  either  on  the 
"  father's  or  on  the  mother's  side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy, 
"  from  the  testament  either  of  kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatized 
"  with  hereditary  infamy,  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honours  or  for- 
"  time,  let  tlicm  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they 
"  shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and  relief." 
In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the  feelings  of  mankind,  did 

'  Theod.  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  14.  ad  legem  Corneliain  de  Sicariis,  leg.  3.  and  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, 1.  ix.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem  Jiiliani  dc  Mnjestate,  leg.  5.  The  alterationof  the  title,  from 
murder  to  treason,  was  an  improvement  of  the  subtle  Tribonian.  Godefroy,  in  a  formal  dis- 
iertation,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  Commentary,  illustrate.s  this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  ex- 
plains all  the  difficult  passages  which  had  been  'perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker 
ages.    iii.  83. 

-  Kartolus  understands  a  simple  and  naked  consciousness,  without  any  sign  of  approbation 
or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Baldiis,  ho  is  now  roasting  in  hell.  For  my  ov.  n  part, 
continues,  the  discreet  Hcineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil.  1.  iv.  411.),  I  must  approve  the  theory 
of  Bartolus :  but  in  practice  I  should  incUne  to  the  sentiment  of  Baldus.  v  et  Bartolus  was 
gravely  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Cardinal  Rictielien,';  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  thu  virtuous  de  Thou. 
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the  emperor,  or  rather  his  favourite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation 
of  a  law,  which  transferred  the  same  unjust  and  inhuman  penalties  to 
the  children  of  all  those  who  had  seconded,  or  who  had  not  disclosed, 
these  fictitious  conspiracies.  Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Ro- 
man jurisprudence  have  been  suffered  to  expire;  but  this  edict,  a  con- 
venient and  forcible  engine  of  ministerial  tyranny,  was  carefully  in- 
serted in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  and  the  same  maxims 
have  been  revived  in  modem  ages,  to  protect  the  electors  of  Germany, 
and  the  cardinals  of  the  church  of  Rome.' 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a  disarmed 
and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to  restrain  the  bold 
enterprise  (a.d.  399)  of  Tribigild""  the  Ostrogoth.  The  colony  of  that 
warlike  nation,  which  had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Phry-gia,^  impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns 
of  laborious  husbandry,  with  the  successful  rapine  and  liberal  rewards 
of  Alaric;  and  their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his  own 
ungracious  reception  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  A  soft  and 
wealthy  province,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the 
sound  of  war ;  and  the  faithful  vassal,  who  had  been  disregarded  or 
oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as  soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile 
character  of  a  Barbarian.  The  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields,  between 
the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the  winding  Maeander,-*  were  consumed  with 
fire ;  the  decayed  walls  of  the  cities  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped  from  a  bloody 
massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia  Elinor  was  desolated  by  the  rebellion  of  Tribigild.  His  rapid 
progress  was  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ; 
and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  city  of 
Selgae,3  a  deep  morass,  and  the  craggy  clifts  of  Mount  Taurus,  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their 
chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfortune ;  and  his  army  was  continually 
recruited  by  swarms  of  Barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were  desirous  of 
exercising  the  profession  of  robbery,  under  the  more  honourable  names 
of  war  and  conquest.  The  nunours  of  the  success  of  Tribigild  might 
for  some  time  be  suppressed  by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flatteiy ;  yet  they 
gradually  alanncd  both  the  court  and  the  capital  Everv'  misfortune 
was  exaggerated  in  dark  and  doubtful  hints ;  and  the  future  designs 
uf  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture.     Whenever 

'  Godefroy,  iii.  89.     It  is,' however,  suspected  that  this  law,  so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
Germanic  freedom,  has  been  surreptitiously  added  to  the  golden  bull. 

A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have  reserved  for  more  important 
;.ts;  is  bestowed  by  Zos.  J.  v.  304.)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gainas.     Socr.  1.  vi.  c. 

id  Soz.  1.  Wii.  c.  4.     The  second  book  of  Claudian  against  Eutropius,  is  a  fine,  though 

•irfect.  piece  of  history. 

Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  237.)  very  accurately  observes,  that  the  ancient  name  and  nation 
■he  Phrvgians  extended  very  far  on  every  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  the 

nies  of  the  Bithynians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gauls.  His  descrip- 
:i  ii.  257.)  of  the  fertility  of  Phrj-gia,  and  of  the  four  rivers  that  produce  gold,  is  just  and 
:uresque. 

Xenop.  Anab.  1.  i.  p.  11,  12.  ed.  Hutchinson.    Strabo,  1.  xii.  865.  ed.  Amstel.    Q.  Curt.  L 

:.  I.  Claudian  compares  the  junction  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mseander  to  that  of  the  Saone 
!  the  Rhone  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  is  not 
:clerated,  but  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

-  SclgzE,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  formerly  numberea  20,000  citizens  ;  but  in 
p.-.-  age  of  Zosiraus  it  was  reduced  tea  TToX  I X"'!;  or  smalltown.  Cellarius,  Geog.  Antiq.  ii.  117. 


JI28         THE  REBELLION  OF  TR  IB  I  GILD  THE  OSTROGOrH. 

Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the  Romans  were  incHned 
lo  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the 
invasion  of  Syria.  If  he  descended  towards  the  sea,  they  imputed, 
and  perhaps  suggested,  to  the  Gothic  chief,  the  more  dangerous  project 
of  arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbours  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending  his  depre- 
dations along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the 
port  of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  Tribigild,  who  refused  all  terms  of  accommodation,  compelled  Eu- 
tropius  to  summon  a  council  of  war.'  After  claiming  for  himself  the 
privilege  of  a  veteran  soldier,  the  eunuch  entrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth;  and  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  army  to  his  favourite  Leo ;  two  generals,  who  differently,  but 
effectually,  promoted  the  cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,^  who,  from  the 
bulk  of  his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  was  surnamed  the  Ajax 
of  the  East,  had  deserted  his  original  trade  of  a  woolcomber,  to  exer- 
cise, with  much  less  skill  and  success,  the  military  profession  :  and  his 
uncertain  operations  were  capriciously  framed  and  executed,  with  an 
ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  drawn  them 
into  a  disadvantageous  position  between  the  rivers  Melas  and  Eury- 
medon,  where  they  were  almost  besieged  by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ; 
but  the  arrival  of  an  Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruc- 
tion, afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  surprised  the 
unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  seduced 
the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated, 
without  much  effort,  the  troops,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  re- 
laxation of  discipline,  and  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  discontent 
of  Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death  of 
Rufinus,  was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  successor ;  he 
accused  his  own  dishonourable  patience  under  the  servile  reign  of  an 
eunuch ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  convicted,  at  least  in  the  public 
opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting  the  revolt  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  a  domestic,  as  well  as  by  a  national,  alliance.^ 
"When  Gainas  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the 
remains  of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted  his  motions  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  abandoning,  by  his  retreat,  the  country 
which  they  desired  to  invade ;  or  facilitating,  by  his  approach,  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries.  To  the  Imperial  court  he  re- 
peatedly magnified  the  valour,  the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  Tribigild ;  confessed  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  war ;  and 
extorted  the  permission  of  negociating  with  his  invincible  adversary. 
The  conditions  of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel ;  and  the 

'  The  council  of  Eutropiiis,  in  Claudian,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Domitian  in  the 
fourth  satire  of  Juvenal.  The  principal  members  of  the  former  were,  juveues  protervi  lasci- 
vique  sencs  ;  one  of  them  had  been  a  cook,  a  second  a  woolcomber.  'I'he  language  of  their 
original  profession  exposes  their  assumed  dignity  ;  and  their  trifling  conversation  about 
tragedies,  dancers,  &c.  is  made  still  more  ridiculous  by  the  importance  of  the  debate. 

^  Claud.  (1.  ii.  376.)  has  branded  him  with  infamy  ;  and  Zos.,  in  more  temperate  language^ 
confirms  his  reproaches.  L.  v.  305. 

3  The  conspiracy  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  the  Greek  historian,  h.id 
not  reached  the  ears  of  Claudian,  who  attributes  the  revolt  of  the  Ostrogoth  to  his  own 
tiiatiial  spirit,  and  the  advice  of  his  wife. 
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peremptory  demand  of  the  head  of  Eutropius,  revealed  the  author  and 
the  design  of  this  hostile  conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  (a.d.  399)  has  indulged  his  discontent  by  the 
partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  violates  the 
dignity,  rather  than  the  truth,  of  history,  by  comparing  the  son  oi 
Theodosius  to  one  of  those  harmless  and  simple  animals,  who  scarcely 
feel  that  they  are  the  property  of  their  shepherd.  Two  passions,  how- 
ever, fear  and  conjugal  affection,  awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arca- 
dius  :  he  was  terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barbarian  ;  and 
he  yielded  to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a 
flood  of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  father, 
implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult,  which  she  im- 
puted to  the  audacious  eunuch.'  The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to 
sign  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius  ;  the  magic  spell,  which  during 
four  years  had  bound  the  prince  and  the  people,  was  instantly  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  acclamations,  that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  for- 
tune of  the  favourite,  were  converted  into  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers 
and  people,  w-ho  reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed  his  immediate 
execution.  In  this  hour  of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  had  wisely,  or  pro- 
fanely, attempted  to  circumscribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  saints, 
John  Chrj'sostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  protecting  a  prostrate 
minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of 
Constantinople.  The  archbishop,  ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral, 
that  he  might  be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable  and  pathetic 
discourse  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of  human 
gieatness.  The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  affrighted  wretch,  who  lay 
grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  exhibited  a  solemn  and  instruc- 
tive spectacle ;  and  the  orator,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting 
the  misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  laboured  to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he 
might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the  people.*  The  powers  of  humanity,  of 
superstition,  and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  Eudoxia  was 
restrained,  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of  her  subjects,  from 
violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted  to 
capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his 
life  should  be  spared.^     Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  the 

'  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved  (1.  xi.  c  6.  and  Gothofred.  Dis- 
sertat.  p.  451.),  is  curious  and  important;  since  it  connects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the 
secret  intrigues  of  the  palace. 

■^  Homily  of  Ghrysost.  iii.  381.  of  which  the  exordium  is  particularly  beautiful.  Socr.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 
Soz.  1.  viii.  c.  7.  Montfaucon  (Life  of  Chrysost.  xiii.  135.)  too  hastily  supposes  that  Tribigild 
was  actually  in  Gonstantinople  ;  and  that  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to 
seize  Eutropius.  Even  Claudian,  a  Pagan  poet  (Praefat.  ad  1.  ii.  in  Eutrop.  27.),  has  men- 
tioned the  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque  pias  humilis  prostratus  ad  aras     Mitigat  iratas  voce  tremente  nurus. 

3  Chrysostom,  in  another  homily  (iii.  386.),  affects  to  declare,  that  Eutropius  would  not  have 
been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted  the  church.  Zos.  (1.  v.  313.},  on  the  contrary,  pretends,  that 
his  enemies  forced  him  {t.J^apiruaatm':  avTOv)  from  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the  promise  is  an 
evidence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assurance  of  Claud.  (Pnefat.  ad  \.  ii.  46.), 

Sed  tamen  exemplo  non  ferierc  ti:o, 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 
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new  minista-s  of  the  palace  immediately  published  an  edict,  to  declare, 
that  his  late  favourite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul  and  patrician, 
to  abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a  perpetual 
exile  in  the  island  of  Cyprus/  A  despicable  and  decrepit  eunuch 
could  no  long  alarm  the  fears  of  his  enemies  ;  nor  was  he  capable  of 
enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of 
a  happy  climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge  still  envied  him  the 
last  moments  of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched 
the  shores  of  Cyprus,  than  he  was  hastily  recalled.  The  vain  hope  of 
eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  engaged  the 
empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his  trial  and  execution,  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian 
pronounced  the  sentence  ;  and  the  motives  of  that  sentence  expose  the 
jurisprudence  of  a  despotic  government.  The  crimes  which  Eutropius 
had  committed  against  the  people,  might  have  justified  his  death  ;  but 
he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  sacred  animals, 
who,  from  their  breed,  or  colour,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
peror alone. — Zos.  1.  v.  313.     Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  6. 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Gainas  -  (a.d.  400) 
openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance  ;  united  his  forces,  at  Thj^atira  in 
Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild  ;  and  still  maintained  his  superior 
ascendant  over  the  rebellious  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate 
armies  advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  Arcadius  was  instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
his  Asiatic  dominions,  by  resigning  his  authority  and  his  person  to  the 
faith  of  the  Barbarians.  The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia, 
situate  on  a  lofty  eminence  near  Chalcedon,^  was  chosen  for  the  place 
of  the  interview.  Gainas  bowed,  with  reverence,  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror, whilst  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus,  two 
ministers  of  consular  i-ank ;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed,  by 
the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till  he  condescended  to 
grant  them  a  precarious  and  clisgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  were  immediately  transported  from 
Asia  into  Europe  ;  and  their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of 
master-general  of  the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople  with 
his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependents  the  honours  and 
rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early  youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the 
Danube  as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive  :  his  elevation  had  been  the 
work  of  valour  and  fortune  ;  and  his  indiscreet,  or  perfidious,  conduct, 
was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  archbishop,  he  importunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian 
sectaries,  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church ;  and  the  pride  of  the 

■  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jan.  17,  A.n.  399.)  is  erroneous 
and  corrupt :  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  could  not  happen  till  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Tillomont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  V.  780. 

^  Zosinius  (1.  V.  p.  313 — 323.),  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  4.),  Sozomen  (I.  viii.  c.  4.),  and  Theodoret 
(1.  V.  c.  32,  33O,  represent,  though  with  some  various  circumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat, 
and  death  of  Gainas. 

-*  Ooiai  Ku(^i)/Kia9  fiapTvpiov,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself  (1.  v.  314.),  who  in- 
advertently uses  the  fashionable  language  of  tlie  Christians.  Kvag.  describes  (1.  ii.  c.  iii.)  the 
situation,  architecture,  relics,  and  miracles  of  that  celebrated  church,  in  which  the  general 
ouncil  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 
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Catholics  was  offended  by  the  pubhc  toleration  of  heresy.'      Every 
quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder  ;  and  the 
Barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops  of  the  jewellers, 
and  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver, 
that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  temptations 
from  their  sight.      They  resented  the  injurious  precaution ;  and  some 
alarming  attempts  were  made  (July  20)  during  the  night  to  attack  and 
destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial  palace. "=     In  this  state  of  mutual  and 
suspicious  hostility,  the  guards,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  shut 
the  gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Goths.     During  the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  v/ere  sui-prised 
and  oppressed  ;  7000  Barbarians  perished  in  this  bloody  massacre.   In 
the  fur)-  of  the  pursuit,  the  Catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and  continued 
to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till  they  overwhelmed  their  ad- 
versaries, who  had  retreated  to  the  church  or  conventicle  of  the  Arians. 
Gainas  was  either  innocent  of  the  design,  or  too  confident  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  flower  of  his 
army  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed  ;  that  he  himself  was  declared  a 
public  enemy  ;  and  that  his  countryman,  Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal 
confederate,  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land. 
The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of  Tliracc,  were  en- 
countered by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  defence  :  his  hungry  soldiers 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass  that  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
Asia,  embraced  a  desperate  resolution  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont.     He  was  destitute  of  vessels  ;  but  the  woods  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  afi'orded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid  Barbarians  did 
not  refuse  (Dec.  23)  to  trust  themselves  to  the  waves.     But  Fravitta 
attentively  watched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking.     As  soon  as 
they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  Roman  galHes,^  impelled 
by  the  full  force  of  oars,  of  the  current,  and  of  a  favourable  wind, 
rushed  forwards  in  compact  order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and 
the  Hellespont  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  ship- 
wreck.    After  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
govern,  or  to  subdue,  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of  Barbarian  horse, 
disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  baggage,  might  perfonn,  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  a  march  of  300  miles  from  the  HellcsfKjnt  to  the  Danube  ;* 

'  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chr>-sostom,  which  do  not  appear  in  his  owti  writings,  are 
ongly  urged  by  Theodoret  ;  but  his  insinuation,  that  they  were  successful,  is  disproved  by 
ts.  Tillemont  ;Hist.  des  Emp.  v.  383.)  has  discovert,  that  the  emperor,  to  satisfy  the 
pacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was  obHged  to  melt  the  plate  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles. 
^  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide,  and  sometimes  follow,  the  public 
opinion,  most  confidently  assert  that  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  guarded  by  legions  of 
angels. 

■*  Zos.  (1.  V.  p.  31(3.)  mentions  these  gallies,  by  the  name  of  Liltirninns,  and  observer,  that 
they  were  as  swift  .without  explaining  the  difterence  between  them)  as  the  vessels  with  fifty 
oars ;  but  that  they  were  far  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremes,  which  had  been  long  dis- 
used. Yet  he  reasonably  concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Tolybius,  that  gallies  of  a  still 
larger  size  had  been  constructed  in  the  Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire  over  the  Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably 
be»n  neglected  and  at  length  forgotten. 
•«  ChishuU  (Travels,  p.  61—63.  7-— 76.)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli,  through  Hadiianopic   t« 
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the  garrisons  of  that  important  frontier  had  been  gradually  annihilated ; 
the  river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen  ;  and  the 
unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  open  to  the  ambition  of  Gainas. 
This  design  was  secretly  communicated  to  the  national  troops,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ;  and  before  the 
signal  of  departure  was  given,  a  great  number  of  provincial  auxiliaries, 
whom  he  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  per- 
fidiously massacred.  The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through 
the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  and  they  were  soon  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a 
pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
war,  hastened  to  enjoy  the  popular  applause,  and  to  assume  the  peace- 
ful honours  of  the  consulship.  But  a  formidable  ally  appeared  in  arms 
to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  to  guard  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  Scythia.'  The  superior  forces  of  Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns, 
opposed  the  progress  of  Gainas  ;  an  hostile  and  ruined  country  pro- 
hibited his  retreat ;  he  disdained  to  capitulate  ;  and  after  repeatedly 
attempting  to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
slain  (a.d,  401.  January  3),  with  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Eleven  days  after  the  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
head  of  Gainas,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received  at 
Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of  gratitude  ;  and  the 
public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  festivals  and  illuminations.  The 
triumphs  of  Arcadius  became  the  subject  of  epic  poems  ;  ^  and  the 
monarch,  no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself 
to  the  mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful 
Eudoxia  ;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  persecution  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  (a.d.  398.  Feb.  26)  of  the  indolent  Nectarius,  the 
successor  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was 
distracted  by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
favourite.  On  this  occasion,  Eutropius  seems  to  have  deviated  from 
his  ordinary  maxims ;  and  his  uhcorrupted  judgment  was  determined 
only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late  journey  into  the 
East,  he  had  admired  the  sermons  of  John,  a  native  and  presbyter  of 
Antioch,  whose  name  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Chry- 
sostom, or  the  Golden  Mouth.^  A  private  order  was  dispatched  to  the 

the  Danube,  in  about  is  days.  He  was  in  the  Jrain  of  an  English  ambassador,  whose  bag- 
gage consisted  of  71  waggons.  That  learned  traveller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  curious  and 
unfrequented  route. 

'  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the  Danube,  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace;  and  by  the 
precise  and  authentic  dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  307.  The  naval 
victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month  Apellieus,  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  January 
(Dec.  23.)  ;  the  head  of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constantinople  the  third  of  the  nones  of 
J  inuary  (Jan.  3.),  in  the  month  Audyna;us. 

'■^  Eusebius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  fame  by  his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war,  in  which  he 
had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards,  Ammonius  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  .sub- 
ject, in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Thcodosius.     Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

3  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth  of  Theodoret,  afford 
curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  John  Chrysostom.  Hesides  those  general 
histori.ans,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides  the  four  principal  biographers  of  the  saint,  i.  The  author 
ofa  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the  Arch  bishop  of  Constantinople,  composed  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  under  tlie  name  of  his  zealous  partizan,  I'alladius,  bi.shop  of  Helenopolis 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  ICcclcs.  xi.  500.).     h  is  inserted  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  xiii.  p. 
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governor  of  Syria ;  and  as  the  people  might  be  unwiUing  to  resign  their 
favourite  preacher,  he  was  transported,  with  speed  and  secrecy,  in  a 
post-chariot,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  The  unanimous  and 
unsolicited  consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  ratified  the 
choice  of  the  minister ;  and,  both  as  a  saint  and  as  an  orator,  the  new 
archbishop  surpassed  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public.  Born 
of  a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  Chr)'SOStom  had 
been  educated  by  the  care  of  a  tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  skilful  masters.  He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the  school  of 
Libanius ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist,  who  soon  discovered  the  talents 
of  his  disciple,  ingenuously  confessed,  that  John  would  have  deserxed 
to  succeed  him,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  Christians.  His 
piety  soon  disposed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  to  re- 
nounce the  lucrative  and  honourable  profession  of  the  law  ;  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where  he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  by  an  austere  penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind ;  and  the  authority  of  Meletius 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  church :  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  family,  and  afterwards  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  Chr)sostom 
still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the  monastic  virtues.  The  ample 
revenues,  which  his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxur\', 
he  diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals ;  and  the  mul- 
titudes, who  were  supported  by  his  charitj',  preferred  the  eloquent  and 
edifying  discourses  of  their  archbishop,  to  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that  eloquence,  which  was 
admired  near  twenty  years  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  have  been 
carefully  preserved ;  and  the  possession  of  near  one  thousand  sermons, 
or  homilies,  has  authorized  the  critics'  of  succeeding  times  to  appre- 
ciate the  genuine  merit  of  Chrj'sostom.  They  unanimously  attribute 
to  the  Christian  orator,  the  free  command  of  an  elegant  and  copious 
language ;  the  judgment  to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of  ideas  and  images,  to  var>'  and  illus- 
trate the  most  familiar  topics ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  passions 
in  the  service  of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as  well  as  the 
turpitude,  of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

The  pastoral  labours  of  the  archbishop  of   Constantinople  pro- 
evoked,  and  gradually  united  against  him,  two  sorts  of  enemies ;  the 
spiring  clerg}-,  who  envied  his  success,  and  the  obstinate  sinners,  who 
?ere  offended  by  his  reproofs  (A.D,  398 — 403).     When  Chr)'sostom 

1-S790.  ed.  Montfaucon.    2.  The  moderate  Erasmus  (liL  epist.  mcu  p.  1331.  ed.  Ludg.  Bat.). 

Mis  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own  ;  his  errors,  ia  the  uncultiN-ated  state  of  eccle- 
iastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable.  3.  The  learned  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecctes.  xi.  i — 
05.  547 — 626.  S:c);  who  compiles  the  lives  ofthe  saints  with  incredible  patience,  and  religious 
ccuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  the  voluminous  works  of  Chrysostom  himself.  4.  Father 
lontfaucon ;  who  has  perused  those  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  discovered 
everal  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  composed  the  Life  of  Chrj'sostom  (Opera  Chrj'- 
osL  xiii.  91 — 1^^.). 
'  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Chrysostom,  I  have  given  m^ 

confidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  moderate  of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (ii». 

'344-).  ai'd  Dupin   (Biblio.  Eccles.  lii.  38.):  yet  the  good  taste  of  the  former  is  sometime 

vitiated  by  an  excessive  love  of  antiquity;  and  thegood  sense  of  the  latteris  always  restrainev 

by  prudential  considerations. 
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tliundercd,  from  the  ])iilpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Christians,  his  shafts  were  spent  among  the  crowd,  without 
wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  character  of  any  indi\'idual.  When 
he  declaimed  against  the  pecuhar  vic°s  of  the  rich,  poverty  might 
obtain  a  transient  consolation  from  his  invectives  :  but  the  guilty  were 
still  sheltered  by  their  numbers ;  and  the  reproach  itself  was  dignified 
by  some  ideas  of  superiority,  and  enjoyment.  But  as  the  pyramid 
rose  towards  the  summit,  it  insensibly  diminished  to  a  point ;  and  the 
magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favourite  eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the 
court,'  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  guilt, 
to  divide  among  a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The  personal  ap- 
plications of  the  audience  were  anticipated,  or  confirmed,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  ov/n  conscience ;  and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed 
the  dangerous  right  of  exposing  both  the  offence,  and  the  offender,  to 
the  public  abhorrence.  The  seci'et  resentment  of  the  court  en- 
couraged the  discontent  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Constantinople, 
who  wei-e  too  hastily  reformed  by  the  fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop. 
He  had  condemned,  froni  the  pulpit,  the  domestic  females  of  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  or  sisters,  af- 
forded a  perpetual  occasion  either  of  sin,  or  of  scandal.  The  silent 
and  solitary  ascetics,  who  had  secluded  themselves  from  the  world, 
were  intitled  to  the  warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom;  but  he 
despised  and  stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  lioly  profession,  the 
crowd  of  degenerate  monies,  who,  from  some  unworthy  motives  of 
plcasui-e  or  profit,  so  frequently  infested  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
To  the  voice  of  persuasion,  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  add  the 
terrors  of  autliority;  and  his  ardour,  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  was  not  always  exempt  from  passion ;  nor  was  it  always 
guided  by  prudence.  Chrysostom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  dispos- 
ition.- Although  he  struggled,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  to  love  his  private  enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  privi- 
lege of  hating  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  the  church ;  and  his  senti- 
ments were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much  energy  of  countenance 
and  expression.  He  still  maintained,  from  some  considerations  of 
health,  or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of  taking  liis  repasts  alone  ; 
and  this  inhospitable  custom,^  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride, 
contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial 
humour.  Separated  from  that  fiimiliar  intercourse,  which  facilitates 
the  knowledge  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsus- 

'  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enmity  or  their  attach- 
ment to  Clirysostoni.  Three  noble  and  opulent  widows,  Marsa,  Castricia,  and  Eugraphia, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  persecution  (Pallad.  Dialog,  xiii.  14.).  It  was  impossible  that  they 
should  forgive  a  preacher,  who  reproached  their  affectation  to  conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of 
dress,  their  age  and  ugliness  (Pallad.  p.  27.).  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more 
pious  cause,  has  obtained  the  title  of  saint.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xi.  416. 

^  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  character  of  Chrysostom 
with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom,  very  offensive  to  his  blind  admirers.  Those  historians 
lived  in  the  next  generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed  with  many 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  imperfections  of  the  saint. 

3  Pallad.  (xiii.  40.)  v<;ry  seriously  defends  the  archbishop,  i.  He  never  Lasted  wine.  7. 
The  weakness  of  his  stom.ach  required  a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion, 
often  kept  him  fasting  till  sunset.  4.  lie  detested  the  noise  and  levity  of  great  dinners.  5. 
He  saved  the  cxpence  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  6.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like 
Constantinople,  of  the  cn\'j'  and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 
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pecting  confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion ;  and  seldom  applied  his 
speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  particular  characters, 
either  of  his  dependents,  or  of  his  equals.  Conscious  of  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial 
cit}-,  that  he  might  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours ;  and 
the  conduct  which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive,  ap- 
peared to  Chrjsostom  himself  in  the  hght  of  a  sacred  and  indispens- 
able duty.  In  his  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  he  deposed 
thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indiscreetly  declared,  that 
a  deep  corruption  of  simony  and  licentiousness  had  infected  the  whole 
episcopal  order.'  If  those  bishops  were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and 
unjust  condemnation  must  excite  a  well-grounded  discontent.  If  they 
were  guilty,  the  numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  dis- 
cover, that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the  loiin  of  the  archbishop  ; 
whom  they  studied  to  represent  as  the  t  jTant  of  the  Eastern  church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus  (Tille- 
monf,  Mem.  Eccles.  xi.  441 — 500),  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active 
and  ambitious  prelate,  who  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  monu- 
ments of  ostentation.  His  national  dishke  to  the  rising  greatness  of  a 
city,  which  degraded  him  from  the  second  to  the  third  rank  in  the 
Christian  world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes  with 
Chrysostom  himself.-  By  the  private  invitation  of  the  empress,  Theo- 
philus landed  (a.d.  403)  at  Constantinople,  with  a  stout  body  of 
EgA^ptian  mariners,  to  encounter  the  populace ;  and  a  train  of  depend- 
ent bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a  synod.  TTie 
s\-nod  ^  was  convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sumamed  the  Oak^ 
where  Rufinus  had  erected  a  stately  church  and  monaster)' ;  and  their 
proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days  or  sessions.  A 
bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople ;  but 
the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the  fort}'-seven  articles  which 
they  presented  against  him,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  un- 
exceptionable panegyric.  Four  successixe  summons  were  signified  to 
Chr)sostom ;  but  he  still  refused  to  trust  either  his  person,  or  his  re- 
putation, in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies,  who  prudently 
declining  the  examination  of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his 
contumacious  disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  de- 
position. The  S)'nod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the  emp>eroi 
to  ratify  and  execute  their  judgment,  and  charitably  insinuated,  that  the 
penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  on  the  audacious  preacher,  who 
had  reviled,  under  the  name  of  Jezebel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself. 

'  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (Lv.  horn.  iii.  in  Act.  AjwstoL  p.  29.),  that  the  num- 
ber of  bishops  who  might  be  saved,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would  be 
damned. 

^  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among  the  monks  of  Egj-pt,  con- 
cerning Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism  :  the  dissimulation  and  violence  of  Theophilus;  his 
artful  management  of  the  simplicity  of  Epiphanius  ;  the  persecution  and  flight  of  the  loHg,  or 
tall,  brothers  ;  the  ambiguous  support  which  they  received  at  Constantinople  from  Chrysos- 
tom, &c. 

3  Photius  fp.  53.)  h.rs  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod  of  the  Oak  ;  which  destroy 
the  false  assertion,  that  Chrj'sostom  was  condemned  by  no  more  than  36  bishops,  of  whom 
29  were  Eg>-ptians.  Forty-five  bishops  subscribed  his  sentence.  Tillemont,  Mem  E>xl'i 
»■  595- 
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The  archbishop  was  rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  city^ 
by  one  of  the  Imperial  messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short 
navigation,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  ;  from  whence,  before  the 
expiiation  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  people  had  been  mute  and 
passive  :  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and  irresistible  fury. 
Theophilus  escaped ;  but  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  monks  and 
Egyptian  mariners  was  slaughtered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople.' A  seasonable  earthquake  justified  the  interposition  of 
heaven ;  the  torrent  of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace ;  and  the  empress,  agitated  by  fear,  or  remorse,  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and  confessed,  that  the  public  safety  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysostom.  The  Bosphorus 
was  covered  with  innumerable  vessels ;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  profusely  illuminated ;  and  the  acclamations  of  a  victorious 
people  accompanied,  from  the  port  to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of 
the  archbishop ;  who,  too  easily,  consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
his  functions,  before  his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed  by  the 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resent- 
ment ;  declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity  against  female  vices ;  and 
condemned  the  profane  honours  which  were  addressed,  almost  in  the 
precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the  statue  of  the  empress.  His  imprudence 
tempted  his  enemies  to  inflame  the  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by 
reporting,  or  perhaps  inventing,  the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon, 
"  Herodias  is  again  furious;  Herodias  again  dances;  she  once  more 
"requires  the  head  of  John :"  an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a  woman 
and  a  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  forgive.^  The  short 
interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  concert  more  effectual 
measures  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  archbishop.  A  numerous 
council  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance  by 
the  advice  of  Theophilus,  confirmed  the  validity,  without  examining 
the  justice,  of  the  former  sentence ;  and  a  detachment  of  Barbarian 
troops  was  introduced  into  the  city,  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the 
people.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  modesty  of 
the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their  presence,  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship.  Arsacius  occupied  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  and  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  The  Catholics  retreated  to 
the  baths  of  Constantine,  and  afterwards  to  the  fields ;  where  they 
were  still  pursued  and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the  bishops,  and  the 
magistrates.  The  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  iinal  exile  of  Chrysostom 
was  marked  by  the  conflagration  of  the  cathedral,  of  the  senate-house, 
and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;  and  this  calamity  was  imputed,  without 

'  Palladius  owns  (p.  30.),  tliat  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had  fonnd  Theophilus,  they 
would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea.  Socrates  mentions  (1.  vi.  c.  17.)  a  battle  be- 
tween the  mob  and  the  sailors  of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wounds  were  given,  and  some 
lives  were  lost.  The  massacre  of  the  monks  is  observed  only  by  the  Pagan  Zos.  (I.  v.  324. J, 
who  acknowledges  th.at  Chrysostom  had  a  singular  talent  to  lead  the  ilhterate  multitude, 
x\v  yap  o  ui/Ojiwiro^  aXoyoi/  o)(\ov  virayayeaOai  itivov. 

-  Socr.  1.  vi.  c.  18.  Soz.  1.  viii.  c.  20.  Zos.  (I.  v.  324.)  mentions,  in  general  terms,  his  in- 
vectives against  Eudoxia.  'I'he  homily  which  begins  with  those  famous  words  is  rejected  as 
spurious.     Moutfaucon,  xiii.  151.     Tilleinont,  Mem.  Kccles.  xi.  fioi. 
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proof,  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  despair  of  a   persecuted 
faction.' 

Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  voluntary  banishment 
preserv^ed  the  peace  of  the  republic  r  but  the  submission  of  Chrysos- 
tom  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  subject.  Instead 
of  listening  to  his  humble  prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside 
at  Cyzicus,  or  Nicomedia,  the  inflexible  empress  assigned  (A.D.  404. 
June  20)  for  his  exile  the  remote  and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,'among 
the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  hope 
was  entertained,  that  the  archbishop  might  perish  in  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  march  of  seventy  days  in  the  heat  of  summer,  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  continually  threatened  by  the 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Isaurians,  and  the  more  implacable  fur>'  of  the 
monks.  Yet  Chr)sostom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  three  years,  which  he  spent  at  Cucusus,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Arabissus,  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  life. 
His  character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecution ;  the  faults 
of  his  administration  were  no  longer  remembered ;  but  every  tongue 
repeated  the  praises  of  his  genius  and  virtue :  and  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  among  the 
mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude,  the  archbishop,  whose 
active  mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and 
frequent  correspondence 3  with  the  most  distant  provinces;  exhorted 
the  separate  congregation  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere  in 
their  allegiance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Phoenicia,  and 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  extended  his  pastoral 
care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and  Scythia ;  negociated,  by  his  am- 
bassadors, with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  emperor  Honorius;  and 
boldly  appealed,  from  a  partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free 
and  general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still  inde- 
pendent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the 
oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  Arca- 
dius.-*  An  order  was  dispatched  for  the  instant  removal  of  Chr)sostom 
to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityus  ;  and  his  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed 
their  cruel  instructions,  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Euxine,  he  expired  (a.d.  407,  Sept.  14)  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his 
innocence  and  merit.     The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might  blush 

'  We  might  naturally  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zos.  (1.  v.  327.)  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
enough,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  Socr.  I.  vi.  c.  18.  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
p.  307. 

-  He  displays  those  specious  motives  (Post  Redituni,  c.  13, 14.)  in'  the  language  of  an  orator 
and  a  politician. 

i  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still  extant  (Opera,  iii.  528^ 
736.;.  Ihey  are  addressed  to  a  great  variety  of  persons,  and  show  a  firmness  of  mind,  miich 
superior  to  that  of  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious  narrative  of 
the  dangers  of  his  journey. 

■*  After  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus  published  an  enprmous  and  liorribU  volume 
against  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  repeats  the  polite  expressions  of  hostem  humanitatis, 
sacrilegorum  principem,  immundum  daemonem ;  he  affirms,  that  John  Chrysostom  had  de- 
livered his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil  ;  and  wishes  that  some  farther  punishment, 
adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St.  Jerom.  rt 
the  request  of  his  friend  Theophilus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek  into 
Latin.  Facundus  Hermian.  Defens.  pro  iii.  Capital.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  published  by  Sirmond.  Opera, 
it.  595- 
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that  their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  were 
gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  restore 
tlic  honours  of  that  venerable  name.'  At  the  pious  solicitation  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  were  (a.d.  438.  Jan.  27.)  transported  from  their  obscure  sepul- 
chre to  the  royal  city.''  The  emperor  Theodosius  advanced  to  receive 
them  as  far  as  Chalcedon ;  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin^  im- 
plored, in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the 
forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint.^ 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any  stain  of 
hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  to  his  successor. 
Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  indulged  her  pas- 
sions, and  despised  her  husband :  Count  John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the 
familiar  confidence  of  the  empress ;  and  the  public  named  him  as  the 
real  father  of  Theodosius  the  younger.''  The  birth  of  a  son  was  ac- 
cepted, however,  by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most  fortunate 
and  honourable  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the.  eastern  world : 
and  the  royal  infant,  by  an  unprecedented  favour,  was  invested  with 
the  titles  of  Citsar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four  years  afterwards 
(a.d.  408.  May  i),  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  destroyed  by 
the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage  ;  and  this  untimely  death  confounded 
the  prophecy  of  a  holy  bishop,^  who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had 
ventured  to  foretell  that  she  should  behold  the  long  and  auspicious  reign 
of  her  glorious  son.  The  Catholics  applauded  the  justice  of  heaven, 
which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  perhaps  the 
emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  the 
haughty  and  rapacious  Eudoxia.  Such  a  domestic  misfortune  af- 
flicted Jiiin  more  deeply  than  the  public  calamities  of  the  East  {Phi- 
lostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  Godefroy,  p.  457)  •;  the  licentious  excursions,  from 
Pontus  to  Palestine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impunity  accused 
the  weakness  of  the  government;  and  the  earthquakes,  the  conflagra- 
tions, the  famine,  and  the  flights  of  locusts,^  which  the  popular  dis- 
content was  equally  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the 

'  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  Dyptics  of  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  418.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  was  revered  as  a  saint.  Cyril,  who  inherited  the 
place,  and  the  passions,  of  his  uncle  Theophilus,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  Faciind. 
Hermian.  1.  iv.  c.  i.     Tillemont,  IMem.  Eccles.  xiv.  277. 

^  Socr.  1.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodor.  1.  v.  c.  36.  This  event  reconciled  the  Joannites,  who  had 
hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  re- 
spected by  the  Catholics,  as  llie  true  andorthodo.v  communion  of  Constantinople.  Their  ob- 
stinacy gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism- 

3  According  to  some  accounts  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  438.  No.  9,  10.),  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  ajid  excuses,  before  the  body  of  the  ceremonious  saint 
could  be  moved  from  Comana. 

^  Zos.  1.  v.  315.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be  impeached  without  producing  a 
witness  ;  but  it  is  astonishing,  that  the  witness  should  write  and  live  under  a  prince,  whose 
legitimacy  he  dared  to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a  party  libel,  privately 
road  and  circulated  by  the  Pagans.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  v.  782.)  is  not  averse  to  brand 
the  reputation  of  Eudoxia. 

5  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which  lie  had  obtained  for  the 
destruction  of  eight  Pagan  temples  of  that  city.  See  the  curious  details  of  his  life  (Baronius, 
A.D.  401.  No.  17 — 51.)  origmally.written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk,  one  of 
his  favourite  deacons. 

*  Jerom  ''vi.  73.)  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  regular  and  destructive  march  of  the 
locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  cloud,  between  heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine. 
Seasonable  winds  scattered  them,  partly.into  the  Dead  .Sea,  and  partly  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
(if  we  may  abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen  years  three  months  and  fifteen 
days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  delineate  his  character;  since,  in  a  period  very  copiously 
furnished  with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  remark 
one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius  {de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  8)  has  indeed 
illuminated  the  mind  of  the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human 
prudence  or  celestial  wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious 
foresight,  the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  Avho  was  no 
more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  factions  of  a  minority, 
and  the  aspiring  spirit  of  Jezdegerd,  the  Persian  monarch.  Instead 
of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambitious  subject,  by  the  partici- 
pation of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of 
a  king ;  and  placed,  by  a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  East 
in  the  hands  of  Jezdegerd  himself.  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and 
discharged  this  honourable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity ;  and  the  in- 
fancy of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and  councils  of  Persia. 
Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Procopius ;  and  his  veracity  is  not 
disputed  by  Agathias,'  while  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who  so  rashly, 
though  so  fortunately,  committed  his  son  and  his  dominions  to  the 
unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the  distance 
of  150  years,  this  political  question  might  be  debated  in  the  court  of 
Justinian  ;  but  a  prudent  historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  propriety, 
till  he  has  ascertained  the  truth,  of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  v/orld,  we  may  justly 
require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and  unanimous  evi- 
dence of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty  of  the  event,  which 
excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted  their  notice ;  and  their  uni- 
versal silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition  of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could  fairly  be  trans- 
ferred from  private  property  to  public  dominion,  would  have  adjudged 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had 
attained,  at  least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  weakness  of 
Honorius,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  pro- 
secuting this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was  the  absolute  separation  of 
the  two  monarchies, both  in  interest  and  affection,  that  Constantinople 
would  have  obeyed,  with  less  reluctance,  the  orders  of  the  Persian, 
than  those  of  the  Italian,  court.  Under  a  prince,  whose  weakness  is 
disguised  by  the  external  signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most 
worthless  favourites  may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace; 
ind  dictate  to  submissive  provinces,  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom 
ley  direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is  incapable 
t  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name,  must  acquire  and 
exercise  an  independent  authority.  The  great  officers  of  the  state  and 
army,  v.ho  had  been  appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed 

'  Agaih.  1.  .. 

Procopius  was  1 

arj^es  very  sensibly  on  uic  uicnis  01  cnis  laoie.     nis  uriiiLism  wa 
astical  authority :  both  Procopius  and  Agathias  are  h^ilf  Pagans. 
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an  aristocracy,  which  might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free 
repubhc ;  and  the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  was  fortunately 
assumed  (a.d.  408 — 415)  by  the  prasfect  Anthemius/ who  obtained, 
by  his  superior  abiHties,  a  lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  his 
equals.  The  safety  of  the  young  emperor  proved  the  merit  and  in- 
tegrity of  Anthemius ;  and  his  prudent  firmness  sustained  the  force 
and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin,  with  a  formidable  host  of 
Barbarians,  was  encamped  in  the  heart  of  Thrace :  he  proudly  re- 
jected all  terms  of  accommodation ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun,  de- 
clared to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  the  course  of  that  planet 
should  alone  terminate  the  conquests  of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion 
of  his  confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin  to  repass  the  Dan- 
ube :  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  which  composed  his  rearguard,  was  al- 
most extirpated ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed  to  culti- 
vate, with  servile  labour,  the  fields  of  Asia.''  In  the  midst  of  the  public 
triumph,  Constantinople  was  protected  by  a  strong  inclosure  of  new 
and  more  extensive  walls ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to  re- 
store the  fortifications  of  the  lUyrian  cities  :  and  a  plan  was  judiciously 
conceived,  which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would  have  secured  the 
command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing  on  that  river  a  perpetual 
fleet  of  250  armed  vessels.^ 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  authority  of  a 
monarch,  that  the  first,  even  among  the  females,  of  the  Imperial 
family,  who  displayed  any  courage  or  capacity,  was  permitted  to 
ascend  the  vacant  throne  of  Theodosius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,'*  who 
was  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  received,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
the  title  of  Augusta;  and  though  her  favour  might  be  sometimes 
clouded  by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the  Eastern 
empire  near  forty  years  (A.D.  414 — 453) ;  during  the  long  minority  of 
her  brother,  and  after  his  death,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
Marcian,  her  nominal  husband.  From  a  motive,  either  of  prudence 
or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  notwithstanding  some 
aspersions  on  the  chastity  of  Pulchcria,  this  resolution,  which  she 
communicated  to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Marina,  was  celebrated  by 
the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime  effort  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arcadius^ 
dedicated  their  virginity  to  God ;  and  the  obligation  of  their  solemn 
vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems ;  which  they  publicly 
offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople.     Their  palace  was  con- 

'  Socr.  1.  vii.  c.  i.  Anthemius  was  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Con- 
stantius,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  After  his  return  from  the  Persian 
embassy,  he  was  appointed  consul  and  Prastorian  prajfect  of  the  East,  in  the  year  405  ;  and 
held  the  praefecture  about  ten  years.  Godcfroy,  Cod.  Thcod.  vi.  350.  Tillcmont,  Hist,  dcs 
Emp.  vi.  1,  &c. 

-  Soz.  I.  i.x.  c.  3.  He  saw  some  Scyni  at  work  near  Mount  Olympus,  in  JJithynia,  and 
cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives  were  the  last  of  the  nation. 

3  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xvii.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. 

•t  Sozon/en  has  filled  three  cliapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of  Pulcheria  j.  i\  .  1,  2, 
3.} ;  and  'I'illemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xv.  171.)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  lumour  of 
St.  Pulche.'ia,  virgin,  and  empress. 

S  Ducang.-;,  Famil.  Byzautin.  p.  70.  Flaccilla,  llic  l.•lllc^,t  d.uighter,  cither  died  before 
Arcadius,  or,  if  xht-  lived  till  the  year  431  (Marcellin.  Chruu.),  some  defect  of  mind  or  bodv 
must  li.^vc  iMv,iile;l  her  from  the  honours  of  her  rank 
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v«. -ted  into  a  monastery;  and  all  males,  except  the  guides  of  their 
conscience,  were  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  holy  threshold.  Pul- 
cheria,  her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favourite  damsels, 
formed  a  religious  community :  they  renounced  the  vanity  of  dress ; 
interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their  simple  and  frugal  diet;  allotted  a 
porti  -^n  of  their  time  to  works  of  embroidery ;  and  devoted  several 
hour?  of  tl>e  day  and  night  to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psalmody. 
The  i-iety  of  a  Christian  virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality 
of  an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid  churches, 
which  were  built  at  the  expence  of  Pulcheria,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  East ;  her  charitable  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and 
the  poor ;  the  ample  donations  which  she  assigned  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  monastic  societies ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which 
she  laboured  to  suppress  the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  fLu- 
tyches.  Such  virtues  were  supposed  to  desen'e  the  peculiar  favour  of 
the  Deity;  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and  revelations  to  the 
Imperial  saint.'  Yet  the  devotion  of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her 
indefatigable  attention  from  temporal  affairs ;  and  she  alone,  among  all 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius,  appears  to  have  inherited 
any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and  abilities.  The  elegant  and  familiar 
use  which  she  had  acquired,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
was  readily  applied  to  the  various  occasions  of  speaking,  or  writing, 
on  public  business :  her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed ;  her 
actions  were  prompt  and  decisive;  and,  while  she  moved  without 
noise  or  ostentation  the  wheel  of  government,  she  discreetly  attributed 
to  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  peaceful  life,  Europe  was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  aiTns 
of  Attila ;  but  the  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued  to 
enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the  younger 
was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  encountering  and 
punishing  a  rebellious  subject :  and  since  we  cannot  applaud  the 
vigour,  some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness,  and  prosperity,  of  the 
administration  of  Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  its 
master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was  judiciously  insti- 
tuted ;  of  the  military  exercises  of  riding,  and  shooting  with  the  bow ; 
of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy :  the  most 
skilful  matters  of  the  East  ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their 
royal  pupil ;  and  several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  palace, 
to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of  friendship.  Pulcheria 
alone  discharged  the  important  task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the 
arts  of  government;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some  sus- 
picion of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity  of  her  intentions. 
"he  taught  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  deportment;  to 

She  was  admonLshed,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the  relics  of  the  forty 

tyrs  had  been  buried.     The  ground  had  successively  belonged  to  the  house  and  gardei. 

a  woman  of  Constantinople,  to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian  monks,  «nd  to  a  church  of  St. 

Thyrsus,  erected  by  Caesarius,  who  was  consul  a.d.  307  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  relics  was 

almost  obliterated.     Notwithstanding  the  chaiitable  wislies  of  Jortin  (Remarks,  iv.  234.^  it 

I  ^  not  easy  to  acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud  ;  which  must  liave  beeu  traitt' 

ted  when  she  was  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  of  age. 
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walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his  tin-one,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  prince;  to  abstain  from  laughter;  to  listen  with 
condescension;  to  return  suitable  answers;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a 
serious  or  a  placid  countenance ;  in  a  word,  to  represent  with  grace 
and  dignity  the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theo- 
dosius  '  was  never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illus- 
trious name;  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate  his  ancestors,  he 
degenerated  (if  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees  of  inca- 
pacity) below  the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian  care  of  a  parent, 
whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  authority,  and  example.  But  the 
unfortunate  prince,  who  is  born  in  the  purple,  must  remain  a  stranger 
to  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  the  son  of  Arcadius  was  condemned  to 
pass  his  perpetual  infancy,  encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of 
women  and  eunuchs.  The  ample  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by  neg- 
lecting the  essential  duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle  amuse- 
ments, and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  only  active  pursuit 
that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace ;  but  he  most 
assiduously  laboured,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in 
the  mechanic  occupations  of  painting  and  cai'ving ;  and  the  elegance 
with  which  he  transcribed  religious  books,  entitled  the  Roman  emperor 
to  the  singular  epithet  of  Calligraphes,  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated 
from  the  world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons 
whom  he  loved ;  he  loved  those  who  were  accustomed  to  amuse  and 
flatter  his  indolence ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were 
presented  for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  the  most  repug- 
nant to  his  character,  were  frequently  perpetrated  in  his  name.  The 
emperor  himself  was  chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful;  but 
these  qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues,  when  they 
are  supported  by  courage,  and  regulated  by  discretion,  Avere  seldom 
beneficial,  and  they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to  mankind.  His 
mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was  oppressed,  and  degraded, 
by  abject  superstition :  he  fasted,  he  sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted 
the  miracles  and  doctrines,  with  which  his  faith  was  continually 
nourished.  Theodosius  devoutly  worshipped  the  dead  and  living 
saints  of  the  Catholic  church;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an 
insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an  excommunication  on  his  sovereign, 
condescended  to  heal  the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.^ 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden  exalted  from  a  prrvate  con- 
dition to  (a.d.  421—460)  the  Imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an 
incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance  had  not  been  verified  in  the 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  in  general 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Soz.  (1.  ix.  c.  i.)  ascribes  to  Pulcheria  the  government  of  the 
empire,  and  the  education  of  her  brother  ;  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise.  Socrates, 
though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all  hopes  of  favour  or  fame,  composes  an  elaborate  panegyric 
on  the  emi>eror,  and  cautiously  suppresses  the  merits  of  his  sister  (1.  vii.  c.  22.  42.).  Philo- 
storg.  (1.  xii.  c.  7.)  expresses  the  influcuce  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  wnguage, 
Tas  /3a<nXi/ca«  <r))/xfia)(rfis  vrntpf-TOUfisvij  kui  ^iivQuvovcrn.  Suidas  (Excerpt,  p.  53.) 
gives  a  true  character  of  Theodosius  ;  and  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Tillemont  (vi.  25. ). 
in  borrowing  some  strokes  from  the  modern  Greeks. 

'  Theodor.  1.  v.  c.  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  for  his  leaiTi- 
>n3  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of  Theodosius  to  the  divine  laws. 
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marriage  of  Theodosius.  The  celebrated  Athenais'  was  txlucatcd  liy 
her  father  Leontius  in  the  rehgion  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks;  and  so 
advantageous  was  the  opinion  which  the  Athenian  philosopher  enter- 
tained of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  between 
his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the  lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and 
merit  would  be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her 
brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Constantinople ; 
and,  with  some  hopes,  either  of  justice,  or  favour,  to  throw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Pulcheria.  That  sagacious  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent 
complaint ;  and  secretly  destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  now- 
attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curiosity 
of  her  brother,  by  an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais ; 
large  eyes,  a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden  locks,  a 
slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanour,  an  understanding  improved  by 
study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a 
curtain  in  the  apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the 
Athenian  virgin ;  the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and 
honourable  love;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athenais,  who  was 
easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors  of  Paganism,  received  at  her 
baptism  the  Christian  name  of  Eudocia;  but  the  cautious  Pulcheria 
withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the  wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved 
her  fruitfulness  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  brothers  of  Eudocia  obeyed, 
with  some  anxiety,  her  Imperial  summons;  but,  as  she  could  easily 
forgive  their  fortunate  unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or 
perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to  the  rank  of  con- 
suls and  pra^fects.  In  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  she  still  cultivated 
those  ingenious  arts,  which  had  contributed  to  her  greatness  ;  and 
wisely  dedicated  her  talents  to  the  honour  of  religion,  and  of  her  hue- 
band.  Eudocia  composed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zachariah ; 
a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Christ,  the  legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegjric  on  the  Persian 
victories  of  Theodosius  :  and  her  writings,  which  were  applauded  by  a 
servile  and  superstitious  age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the  candour 
of  impartial  criticism.''  The  fondness  of  the  emperor  was  not  abated 
by  time ;  and  Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was  per- 

'  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  21.)  mentions  her  name  fAthenais,  the  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian 
sophist),  her  baptism,  marriage,  and  poetical  genius.  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history- 
is  in  John  Malala  (part  ii.  20.  ed.  1743),  and  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  311.).  Those  authors 
had  probably  seen  original  pictures  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  The  modem  Greeks,  Zonaras, 
Cedrenus,  &c.  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fiction.  From  Nicephorus, 
indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  writer  of  a  romance  would  not  have 
imagined,  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty-eight  years  old  when  she  inflamed  the  heart  of  .1 
young  emperor. 

^  Socr.  1.  vii.  c.  21.  Photius,  p.  413.  The  Homeric  cento  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed  ;  but  the  claim  of  Eudocia  to  that  insipid  performance  is  disputed  by  the 
critics.  Fabricius,  Biblio.  Gra;c.  i.  357.  The  Ionia,  a  miscellaneous  dictionary  of  history 
and  fable,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of  the  name  of  Eudocia,  who  lived  in  tlie  ^levei.  th 
century ;  and  the  work  u  still  extant  in  manuscript. 
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mitted  to  discharge  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrhnage  to 
Jerusalem.  Her  ostentatious  progress  through  the  East  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility  :  she  pronounced, 
from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of 
Antioch,  declared  her  royal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city, 
bestowed  a  donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the 
public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues,  which  were  decreed  by  the 
gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land,  her  alms  and  pious  founda- 
tions exceeded  the  munificence  of  the  great  Helena ;  and  though  the 
public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by  this  excessive  liberality,  she 
enjoyed  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  returning  to  Constantinople  with 
the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke.'  But  this  pilgrimage  was 
the  fatal  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty  pomp, 
and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she  ambi- 
tiously aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire :  the  palace 
was  distracted  by  female  discord ;  but  the  victory  was  at  last  decided, 
by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution 
of  Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  Praetorian 
pra^fect  of  the  East,  convinced  the  public,  that  the  favour  of  Eudocia 
was  insufficient  to  protect  her  most  faithful  friends ;  and  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumour,  that  his  guilt  was 
that  of  a  successful  lover.^  As  soon  as  the  empress  perceived  that  the 
affection  of  Theodosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the  per- 
mission of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusalem.  She  obtained 
her  request ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Pulcheria,  pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Saturninus,  count  of 
the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with  death  two  ecclesiastics,  her 
most  favoured  servants.  Eudocia  instantly  revenged  them  by  the 
assassination  of  the  count :  the  furious  passions,  which  she  indulged 
on  this  suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  the  empress,  ignominiously  stript  of  the  honours  of  her  rank,^ 
was  disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  Eudocia,  about  sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile 
and  devotion ;  and  the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the 
misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a  captive  from  Rome  to 
Carthage,  and  the  society  of  the  Holy  Monks  of  Palestine,  insensibly 
confirmed  the  religious  temper  of  her  mind.  After  a  full  experience  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius 
expired,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age ;  protesting, 
with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had  never  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
innocence  and  friendship.*' 

'  Baronius  (Aniial.  Eccles.  A.D.  438,  439.)  is  copious  and  florid  ;  but  he  is  accused  of  placing 
the  lies  of  different  ngcs  on  the  same  level  of  authenticity. 

^  In  this  short  view  of  the  disjjrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the  caution  of  Evag.  (1.  i. 
c.  21.),  and  count  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  A.n.  440.  and  444.)-  The  two  authentic  dates  as- 
signed by  the  latter,  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  fictions ;  and  the  celebrated  story  of 
the  rt///t',  &c.  is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  something  not  very  tmlike  it  may  he 
found. 

•*  I'riscns  (in  Excerpt.  Lcgat.  p.  69.),  a  contemporary,  and  a  courtier,  dryly  mentions  her 
Pagan  and  Chrisli.-in  names,  without  adding  any  title  of  honour  or  respect. 

♦  For  the  tivo  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  long  residence  at  Jerusalem,  her  devotion, 
nlms,  &c.  see  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  47.)  and  Evagr.  (I.  i.  c.  20.).  'I'he  Pasch.il  (Jhronicle  may  soma 
times  tieservc  reg.ard;  and,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala  becomes  a  writer 
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The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquest,  or  military  renouTi ;  and  the  slight  alarm  of  a  Per- 
sian war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the  East.  The  motives 
of  this  war  were  just  and  honourable.     In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jezdegerd,  the  supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  aspired 
to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.' 
His  zeal  and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his  brethren  :  the  iSIagi  ex- 
cited a  cruel  persecution ;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was 
imitated  by  his   son  Vararanes,  or  Bahram,  who   soon   afterwards 
ascended  the  throne.     Some  Christian  fugitives,  who  escaped  to  the 
Roman  frontier,  were  sternly  demanded,  and  generously  refused;  and 
the  refusal,  aggravated  by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war 
(a.  d.  422)  between  the  rival  monarchies.    The  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were  filled  with  hostile  armies ;  but 
the  operations  of  two  successive  campaigns  were  not  productive  of  any 
decisive  or  memorable  events.     Some  engagements  were  fought,  some 
towns  were  besieged,  w  ith  various  and  doubtful  success ;  and  if  the 
Romans  failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  long  lost  possession  of 
Nisibis,  the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a  Mesopotamian 
city,  by  the  valour  of  a  martial  bishop,  who  pointed  his  thundering 
engine  in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.     Vet  the  splendid  vic- 
tories, which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messenger  Palladius  repeat- 
edly announced  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  were  celebrated  w^ith 
festivals  and  panegyrics.     From  these  panegyrics  the  historians'^  of 
the  age  might  borrow  their  extraordinary,  and,   perhaps,  fabulous, 
tales ;  of  the  proud  challenge  of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled 
by  the  net,  and  dispatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  the  Goth ;  of 
the  10,000  Immortals,  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
camp ;  and  of  the  100,000  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were  impelled  by  a 
panic  terror  to  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Euphrates.     Such 
events  may  be  disbelieved,  or  disregarded ;  but  the  charity  of  a  bishop, 
Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have  dignified  the  saintly  calen- 
dar, shall  not  be  lost  in  oblivion.    Boldly  declaring,  that  vases  of  gold 
and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God  who  neither  eats  nor   drinks,  the 
generous  prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the  church  of  Amida ;  employed  the 
price  in  the  redemption  of  7000  Persian  captives ;  supplied  their  wants 
with  affectionate  liberality ;  and  dismissed  them  to  their  native  coim- 
try,  to  inform  the  king  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  per- 
secuted. The  practice  of  benevolence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always 
tend  to  assuage  the  animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to 
persuade  myself,  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
In  the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two  empires, 
the  Roman  ambassadors   degraded   the  personal  character  of  their 
sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify  the  extent  of  his  power ;  when 

of  good  authority.  The  Abbfe  Guenee,  in  a  memoir  on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which 
I^have  only  seen  an  extract,  calculates  the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above 
'800,000. 
'  Theodor.  1.  v.  c.  39.  Tillemont,  Mera.  Eccles.  xii.  356.  Assemanni,  Biblio.  Orient,  iii. 
6.  iv.  61.  Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of  his  martyr- 
_,  im.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casuistry  which  prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage 
which  we  have  unlawfully  committed. 
«-  Socr.  iL  viL  c  18.)  is  the  best  author  for  ihe  Persian  war.  We  may  likewi.se  coDsull  the 
three  Chronicles,  the  Pascluol,  and  those  of  Mvcelliuus  and  Malala. 
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they  seriously  advised  the  Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accom- 
modation, the  wrath  of  a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  dis- 
tant war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years  was  solemnly  i-atified;  and, 
although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  public  tran- 
quillity, the  essential  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  respected  near 
fourscore  years  by  the  successors  of  Constantine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  encountered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia'  was  alternately 
oppressed  by  its  formidable  protectors;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  His- 
tory, several  events,  which  inclined  the  balance  of  peace  and  war, 
have  been  already  related.  A  disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Arme- 
nia to  the  ambition  of  Sapor;  and  the  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to 
preponderate.  But  the  royal  race  of  Arsaccs  impatiently  submitted  to 
the  house  of  Sassan ;  the  turbulent  nol:)les  asserted,  or  betrayed,  their 
hereditaiy  independence;  and  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  the 
Christian  princes  of  Constantinople.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  Amienia  was  divided  by  the  progress  of  war  and  faction;^ 
and  the  unnatural  division  precipitated  the  downfall  of  that  ancient 
monarchy.  Chosroes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  Eastern 
and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  country ;  while  the  western  province 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  (A.  D.  431 — 440)  of  Arsaces,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  After  the  death  of  Arsaces,  the 
Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government,  and  imposed  on  their 
allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The  military  command  was-  dele- 
gated to  the  count  of  the  Armenian  frontier ;  the  cityofTheodosiopolis^ 
was  built  and  fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty 
ground,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  dependent  terri- 
tories were  ruled  by  five  satraps,  whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  liabit  of  gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who 
lamented  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the  honours  of  their  equals, 
were  provoked  to  negociate  their  peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian 
court ;  and  returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the  palace  of  Artaxata, 
acknowledged  Chosroes  for  their  lawful  sovereign.  About  thirty 
years  afterwards,  Artasires,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes, 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of 
Armenia ;  and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in  the 
room  of  an  unworthy  king.  The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaac, 
v/hosc  sanction  they  earnestly  solicited,  is  expressive  of  the  character 
of  a  superstitious  people.     He  deplored  the  manifest  and  inexcusable 

'  This  account  of  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  is  takeu  from  the  third 
book  of  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of  Chorcno.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  quahtication 
of  a  good  liistorian,  his  local  information,  liis  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  n  native  and  contemporary.  Piocop.  (de  Edific.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  5.)  relates  the  same 
facts  in  a  very  different  manner  ;  but  I  have  extracted  the  circumstjinces  the  most  probable 
in  themselves,  and  the  least  inconsistent  with  Moses  of  Chorenc. 

^  The  western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  characteis  in  their  religious  offices  ; 
but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was  prohibited  by  the  Persians  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  were  obliged  to  use  the  .Syriac,  till  cnc  invenlion  of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mesrobes, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent  version  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Armenian  language ;  an  event  which  relaxed  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  nation  with 
Constantinople. 

3  Moses  Choreii.  1.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  309.  350.  l'roco|).  de  Edific.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Theodosiopolis 
stands,  or  rather  stood,  about  35  miles  to  the  eubtof  Kr^eroum,  the  modern  capital  of  Turk- 
ish Armenia.    D'Auvillc,  Geog.  Ancicn.  il.  99. 
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vices  of  Artasires ;  and  declared,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who  would  punish, 
without  destroying,  the  sinner.  "  Our  king,"  continued  Isaac,  "  is  too 
"  much  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in 
"  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does 
"  not  adore  the  fire  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach 
"  of  lewdness,  but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic ;  and  his  faith  is  pure, 
"  though  his  manners  are  flagitious.  I  \vill  never  consent  to  abandon 
"  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and  you  would  soon 
"  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infinnities  of  a  believer,  for  the 
"  specious  virtues  of  an  heathen."'  Exasperated  by  the  firmness  of 
Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  as 
the  secret  adherents  of  the  emperor ;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly 
pronounced  by  Bahram  himself  The  descendants  of  Arsaces  were 
degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,""  which  they  had  possessed  above 
five  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  ^  and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate 
Artasires,  under  the  new  and  significant  appellation  of  Persarmenia, 
were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  This  usurpation  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  government ;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Armenia  ;  and  a  territorial  acquisition,  which  Augustus 
might  have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on  the  declining  empire  of 
the  younger  Theodosius. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Death  of  Honorius. —  Valentinian  III.  Emperor  of  the  West.  — 
Administration  of  his  Mother  Placiiiia. — Otitis  and  Boniface. — 
Conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  Hono- 
rius, emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from  the  friendship  of  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the  East ; 
and  Constantinople  beheld,  with  apparent  indifference  and  secret  joy, 
the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia  (Chap, 
xxxi.)  gradually  renewed,  and  cemented,  the  alliance  of  the  two  em- 

'  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  63.  p.  316.  According  to  the  iostitution  of  St.  Gregory  the  apostle 
of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always  of  the  royal  family  ;  a  circumstance,  which,  in  some 
degree,  corrected  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the 
crown. 

*  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the  rank  and  possessions  (as 
it  should  seem)  of  iVrinenian  satraps.     Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  65.  p.  321. 

^  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  Parthian  monarch,  imme- 
diately .-ifter  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  ;Moses  Choren.  I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  85.),  130  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Without  depending  on  the  various  and  contradictory  periods  of  the  reigns  of  the 
1.1st  kings,  we  may  be  assiured,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  ihe 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  43r.  (1.  iii.  c.  6r.  p.  312.);  and  under  Veramus,  or  Bahram, 
kmg  of  Persia  (!■  iii-  c.  64.  p.  317.),  who  -signed  from  A.D.  420  to  440.  Assemanni,  Biblid. 
Orient,  iii.  396. 
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pires.  The  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive 
and  the  queen  of  the  Goths :  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband ;  she 
was  dragged  in  chains  by  his  insulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the  plea- 
sure of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  600,000 
measures  of  wheat.  After  her  return  from  Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia 
experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was 
averse  to  a  marriage,  which  had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ; 
and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the  tyrants  whom  he 
had  vanquished,  received,  from  the  hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the 
struggling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus.  But  her  re- 
sistance ended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials ;  nor  did  Placidia 
refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and  Valentinian  the  third,  or 
to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  of  her 
grateful  husband.  The  generous  soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto 
been  divided  between  social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught 
new  lessons  of  avarice  and  ambition :  he  extorted  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  associated  to  the  empire  of 
the  West.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
reign,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase,  the  power  of 
Placidia.  On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a 
nurse,  the  peace  of  the  palace  was  converted  into  an  irreconcileable 
quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  were  not  long  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  as  the  Gothic  soldiers  ad- 
hered to  their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  agitated  with  bloody  and 
dangerous  tumults,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or 
voluntary  retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles 
landed  at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Theodosius, 
during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories.  They  were  treated  with 
kindness  and  magnificence ;  but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern  court,  the  title  of  Augusta 
could  not  decently  be  allowed  to  his  widow.  Within  a  few  months 
after  the  arrival  of  Placidia,  a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death 
of  Honorius  (a.  d.  423.  Aug.  27),  the  consequence  of  a  dropsy ;  but 
the  important  secret  was  not  clivulged,  till  the  necessary  orders  had 
been  dispatched  for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  shops  and  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
remained  shut  during  seven  days ;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince, 
Nt^ho  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was  celebrated  with 
loud  and  affected  demonstrations  of  the  public  grief 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the  vacant  throne 
of  Honorius  was  usurped  (a.  y>.  423—425)  by  the  ambition  of  a 
stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John  :  he  filled  the  confidential 
office  of  Primiceriiis,  or  principal  secretary;  and  history  has  at- 
tributed to  his  character  more  virtues,  than  can  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duty.  Elated  by  the  submission 
of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to 
insult,  by  an  embassy,  the  majesty  of  tlie  Eastern  emperor ;  but  when 
he  understood  that  his  agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  cliased  away  with  deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared  to  assert, 
by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his  claims.  In  such  a  cause,  the  grandson  of 
the  [jrcat  Theodosius  should  have  marched  in  person :  but  the  younjj 
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emperor  was  easily  diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so  ra^  and 
hazardous  a  design ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  wa3 
prudently  entrusted  to  Ardaburius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had 
already  signalized  their  valour  against  the  Persians.  It  was  resolved, 
that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  infantr)- ;  whilst  Aspar,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valentinian, 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  march  of  the  cavalr>'  was 
performed  with  such  active  dihgence,  that  they  surprised,  without 
resistance,  the  important  city  of  Aquileia ;  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar 
were  unexpectedly  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had 
dispersed  the  Imperial  fleet ;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two  gallies, 
was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of  Ravenna.  Yet  this 
incident,  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  the  courteous  freedom,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  enjo\-,  to  revive  among  the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  he 
invited,  by  private  messages,  and  pressed  the  approach  of,  Aspar.  A 
shepherd,  whom  the  popular  credulity  transformed  into  an  angel, 
guided  the  Eastern  cavalry  by  a  secret,  and,  it  w  as  thought,  an  im- 
passable road,  through  the  morasses  of  the  Po :  the  gates  of  Ravenna, 
after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown  open ;  and  the  defenceless  t)Tant 
was  delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  conquerors. 
His  right  hand  was  first  cut  off;  and,  after  he  had  been  exposed, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the 
Circus  of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the  horse-races ;  and  singing,  as  he 
marched  through  the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people 
from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  grateful  devotion.' 

In  a  monarchy  which,  according  to  various  precedents,  might  be 
considered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  intricate  claims  of  female  and  collateral  succession  should  be 
clearly  defined ;  ^  and  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or 
conquest,  might  have  reigned  the  sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. For  a  moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
of  unbounded  sway  ;  but  his  indolent  temper  gradually  acquiesced  in 
the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  East ;  and  wisely  relinquished  the  laborious  task,  of  waging 
a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps  j 
or  of  securing  the  obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds 
were  alienated  by  the  irreconcileable  difference  of  language  and  inter- 
est. Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius  resolved 
to  imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  seat  his  cousin 
Valentinian  on  the  (a.d.  425 — 455)  throne  of  the  West.  The  royal 
infant  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople  by  the  title  of  Nobilissimus : 
he  was  promoted,  before  his  departure  from  Thessalonica,  to  the  rank 

'  Fur  these  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire,  con-->ult  Olympiixior.  apud  Phot.  p.  192. 
jg6.  200.  Soz.  1.  ix.  c.  16.  Socr.  I.  vii.  23.  Philostorg.  I.  .\ii.  c.  to,  11.  and  Godefroy,  p.  486. 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  182.     Theophanes,  in  Chronog.  p.  72.  and  the  Chron. 

'  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  He  has  lalwriously,  but  vainly,  attempted  to 
Ibrm  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  ruyal 
succession,  which  h.ive  been  introduced  by  fraud,  or  force,  by  time,  or  accident. 
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and  dignity  of  Ccesar;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patrician 
Hehon,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  saluted  Valentinian  the  third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and 
solemnly  invested  him  with  the  diadeui,  and  the  Imperial  purple.'  By 
the  agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Roman  Avorld, 
the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius and  Athenais ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  lover  and  his  bride  had  come 
of  age,  this  honourable  alliance  was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the 
same  time,  as  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  cxpences  of  the  war, 
the  Western  Illyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian  dominions,  and 
yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople."  The  emperor  of  the  East 
acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  maritime  province  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sovereignty  of  Pannonia  and  Noricum, 
which  had  been  filled  and  ravaged  above  twenty  years,  by  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  and  Bavarians.  Theodo- 
sius and  Valentinian  continued  to  respect  the  obligations  of  their 
public  and  domestic  alliance  ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government 
was  finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all 
future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their  peculiar  author ; 
unless  he  should  think  proper  to  communicate  them,  subscribed,  with 
his  own  hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  independent  colleague.^ 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  no  more 
than  six  years  of  age  :  and  his  long  minority  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who  might  assert  a  female  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Western  empire.  Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not 
equal,  the  reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius  ; 
■  the  elegant  genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pul- 
cheria.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous  of  the  power,  which 
she  was  incapable  of  exercising  i"*  she  reigned  (a.d.  425 — 450)  twenty- 
five' years,  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy 
emperor  gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion,  that  Placidia  had  ener- 
vated his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education,  and  studiously  diverted  his 
attention  from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit.  Amidst  the  decay 
of  military  spirit,  her  armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  ^^tius^ 
and  Boniface,^  who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of  the  Ro- 

'  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  iv.  139.)  whether  Valen- 
tinian received  the  Imperial  diadem  at  Rome  or  Ravenna.  In  this  unccitainty,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  some  respect  was  shown  to  the  senate. 

'  Dc  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  de  I'Eur.  vii.  292.)  has  established  the  reality,  explained  the 
motives,  and  traced  the  consequences,  of  this  remarkable  cession. 

3  See  the  first  A^i'i'i/ of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  communicates  (a.d.  438.)  the 
Theod.  Code.  About  40  years  before  that  time,  the  unity  of  legislation  had  been  proved 
by  an  exception.  The  jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  pro- 
duced a  law  of  the  East  to  justify  their  e.\cmption  from  municipal  offices  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  .\vi. 
tit.  viii.  leg.  13.)  ;  and  the  Western  emperor  was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the 
law,  quam  constat  meis  partibus  esse  damnosam.     Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  i.  leg.  158. 

4  Cassiodor.  (Varior.  1.  xi.  cpist.  i.  238.)  has  compared  the  regencies  of  Placidia  and  Am.ala- 
suntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakne.ssof  ihe  mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his 
royal  mistress.     On  this  occasion,  (lattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

5  i'hilostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  12.  and  Godefroy,  p.  '493,  ;  and  Reuatus  Frigendus,  apud  Greg. 
Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  ii.  163.  'J'he  father  of  iTitius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the 
(irovince  of  .Scythia,  and  master-general  of  the  cavalry  :  his  mother  was  a  rich  and  noble 
Italiaii.  From  his  earliest  youth,  iEtius,  as  a  soldier  and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the 
Babarians. 

<■  For  the  cliuracter  of  Uoniface,  See  Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  196.  ;  and  St.  Aug.  apud 
'lill.i'jiunt,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.  p.  713.  886.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of 
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mans.  Their  union  mi^rht  have  supported  a  sinking  empire ;  their 
discord  was  the  fatal  and  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The 
invasion  and  defeat  of  Attila  have  immortalized  the  fame  of  rEtius ; 
and  though  time  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the 
defence  of  Marscellcs,  and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  mihtary 
talents  of  Count  Boniface.  In  the  field  of  battle,  in  partial  encounters, 
in  single  combats,  he  was  still  the  terror  of  the  Barbarians  :  the  clergy, 
and  particularly  his  friend  Augustin,  were  edified  by  the  Christian 
piety,  which  had  once  tempted  him  to  retire  from  tlie  world  ;  the 
people  applauded  his  spotless  integrity  ;  the  army  dreaded  his  equal 
and  inexorable  justice,  which  he  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example. 
A  peasant,  who  complained  of  the  criminal  intimacy  l^etween  his  wife 
and  a  Gothic  soldiqr,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribunal  the  following 
day  :  in  the  evening  the  count,  who  had  diligently  informed  himself  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten 
miles  into  the  countr)',  surprised  the  guilty  couple,  punished  the 
soldier  with  instant  death,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of  the  husband, 
by  presenting  him,  the  next  morning,  with  the  head  of  the  adulterer. 
The  abilities  of  ^tius  and  Boniface  might  have  been  usefully  employed 
against  the  public  enemies,  in  separate  and  important  commands  ;  but 
the  experience  of  their  past  conduct  should  have  decided  the  real 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia.  In  the  melancholy 
season  of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had  maintained  her 
cause  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa 
had  essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  the  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  ^tius,  who 
brought  an  army  of  60,000  Huns  from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Italy,  for  the  service  of  the  usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John 
compelled  him  to  accept  an  advantageous  treaty  ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued, the  subject  and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret, 
perhaps  a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his  Barbarian  allies,  whose 
retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts,  and  more  liberal  promises. 
But  -(^Ltius  possessed  'an  advantage  of  singular  moment  in  a  female 
reign :  he  was  present :  he  besieged,  with  artful  and  assiduous  flattery, 
the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the  mask  of 
loyalty  and  friendship  ;  and  at  length  deceived  both  his  mistress  and  his 
absent  rival,  by  a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman,  and  a  brave 
man,  could  not  easily  suspect.  He  secretly  persuaded'  Placidia  to  recall 
(A.D.  427)  Boniface  from  the  government  of  Africa  ;  he  secretly  advised 
.Boniface  to  disobey  the  Imperial  summons  :  to  the  one,  he  represented 
the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death  ;  to  the  other,  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a 
signal  of  revolt ;  and  when  the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had 
armed  the  province  in  his  defence,  ^Etius  applauded  his  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing the  rebellion,  which  his  own  perfidy  had  excited.  A  temperate 
enquiry  into  the  real  motives  of  Boniface,  would  have  restored  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  his  duty  and  to  the  republic  ;  but  the  arts  of  ^tius  still 

his  friend,  who,  after  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  had  married  a  second  wife  of  the  Arian  sect, 
and  who  was  suspected  of  keeping  several  concubines  in  his  house. 

'  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vaud.d.  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  p.  182.)  relates  the  fraud  of  iEtius,  the  revolt  of 
Boniface,  and  tlie  loss  of  Africa.  This  anecdote,  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral  testi- 
mony (Ruinart.  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  420.),  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
and  modem  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by  the  repentance  of  Boniface. 
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continued  to  betray  and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  -was  urged,  by  per- 
secution, to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success  with 
which  be  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  could  not  inspire  a  vain 
confidence,  that,  at  the  head  of  son.a  loose,  disorderly  Africans,  he 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces  of  the  West,  com- 
manded by  a  rival,  whose  military  character  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  despise.  After  some  hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  prudence  a.nd 
loyalty,  Boniface  dispatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to 
the  camp,  of  Gonderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a 
strict  alliance,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settle- 
ment. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Honor ius  had  ob- 
tained a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain ;  except  only  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals  had  fortified  their 
camps,  in  jnutual  discord,  and  hostile  independence.  The  Vandals 
prevailed;  and  their  adversaries  were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills, 
between  Leon  and  Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  Count  Asterius  com- 
pelled, or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious  Barbarians  to  remove  (a.d. 
428)  the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of  Boetica.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Vandals  soon  required  a  more  effectual  opposition ;  and 
the  master-general  Castinus  marched  against  them  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy, 
Castinus  fled  with  dishonour  to  Tarragona ;  and  this  memorable  de- 
feat, which  has  been  represented  as  the  punishment,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  effect,  of  his  rash  presumption.'  Seville  and  Carthagena 
became  the  reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquerors ; 
and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  might 
easily  transport  them  to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the 
Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly  concealed  their 
families  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience  of  navigation,  and  per- 
haps the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation which  they  received  from  Count  Donifiice ;  and  the  death  of 
Gonderic  served  only  to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise.  In 
the  room  of  a  prince,  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the 
mind  or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gen- 
seric ;  ^  a  name,  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  has 
deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The 
king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  middle  stature, 
with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  slow  a»d  cautious  speech  seldom  declared 
the  deep  purposes  of  his  soul :  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of 
the  vanquished ;  but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  re- 
venge. The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds,  and  without 
scruples  ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ  the  dark  engines 

'  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (de  Gubemat.  Dei,  1.  vii.  246.  Paris,  i6o8.) 
ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals  to  their  superior  piety.  They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they 
carried  a  Bible  in  the  front  of  the  Host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproachnig  the  perfidy 
and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

"  Gizcriciis  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  staturiV  niediocris  ct  cqiii  casA  claudicans, 
aiiiino  profundus,  scrnionc  rarus,  luxuria;  contemptor,  irA.  turbidus  h.abendi,  cu|)idus,  ad  soli- 
citandas  gcntes  providciitishiinus,  scniina  contentionum  jacere,  odia  niiscerc  paratus.  Joriian. 
de  Rcb.  Get.  c.  33.  p.  657.  This  portrait,  which  is  drawn  with  some  skill,  and  a  strong  like- 
ness, must  have  oeen  copied  from  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiojorus. 
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of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to 
scatter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.  Al- 
most in  the  moment  of  his  departure  he  was  informed,  that  Herman- 
ric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric 
pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida ;  precipitated 
the  king  and  his  anny  into  the  river  Anas,  and  calmly  returned  to  the 
sea-shore,  to  embark  his  victorious  troops.  The  vessels  which  (A.D. 
429.  May)  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  modern  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  wxre  furnished  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished  their  departure ;  and  by  the  African 
general,  who  had  implored  their  formidable  assistance.' 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multiply  the  mar- 
tial swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  North,  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account  of  the  army  which  Genseric 
inustered  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania  (A.D.  429).  The  \'andals,  who 
in  twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  the  Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were 
united  under  the  command  of  their  warlike  king ;  and  he  reigned 
with  equal  authority  over  the  Alani,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term 
pf  human  life,  from  the  cold  of  Scj-thia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an 
African  climate.  The  hopes  of  the  bold  enterprise  had  excited  many 
brave  adventurers  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  and  many  desperate  pro- 
vincials were  tempted  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same  means 
which  had  occasioned  their  ruin.  Yet  this  various  multitude  amount- 
ed only  to  50,000  effective  men ;  and  though  Genseric  artfully  magni- 
fied his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing  eighty  c/iiliarchs,  or  com- 
manders of  thousands,  the  fallacious  increase  of  old  men,  of  children, 
and  of  slaves,  would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the  number  of 
SOjOoo  persons.-  But  his  own  dexterity,  and  the  discontents  of  Africa, 
soon  fortified  the  Vandal  powers,  by  the  accession  of  numerous  and 
active  allies.  The  parts  of  Mauritania,  which  border  on  the  great 
desert,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  untractablc 
race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper  had  been  exasperated,  rather  than 
reclaimed,  by  their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering 
Moors,3  as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approach  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have  \-iewed  with  terror  and  astonish- 

Rent  the  dress,  the  armour,  the  martial  pride  and  discipline  of  the 
iknown  strangers,  who  had  landed  on  their  coast ;  and  the  fair  com- 
exions  of  the  blue-eyed  warriors  of  Germany,  formed  a  verj-  singular 
'  Chron.  of  Idatius.     That  bishop,  a  SpKiniard  and  a  contemporary,  places  the  passage  of 
;  Vandals,  in  May,  of  the  year  of  Abraham  ;which  commences  Oct.)  2444.  Thisdate,  which 
coincides  with  a.d.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another  Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  pre- 
^Ffcrred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  who  have  marked  for  that  event,  one  of  the  two  pre- 
■j^Kdin^  years.     Pagi  Critica,  ii.  205. 

^^^B  m: 

m 


Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  190.).  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c. 
Jp-  3-)    ^^JJ  ^'■^  assured  by  Idatius,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Vandalis  omnibus 
iimque  familiLs  ;  and  Possidius  iVit.  Aug.  c.  28.  apud  Kuinart,  p.  427.)  describes  his  army, 
I  manus  ingens  immanium  gentium  VanJalorum  et  Alanorum,  commixtam  secum  habeiu 
thorum  gentem,  aliarumque  diversarum  personas. 
For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  249.)  ;  for  theii 
ire  and  comple.vion,  M.  de  BufTon   iHist.  Natur.  iii.  430.).    Procopius  says  in  general,  thai 
^      Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Valentinian  ide  Bell,  vandal.  I.  * 
c  5.  p.  190.) :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  independent  tribes  did  not  embrace  any  unifoi4 
system  of  policy. 
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contrast  witfi  the  swarthy  or  olive  hue,  which  is  derived  from  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficulties  had  in 
some  measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual  ignorance 
of  their  respective  language,  the  Moors,  i-cgardicss  of  any  future  con- 
sequence, embraced  the  alliance  of  the  enemies  of  Rome;  and  a 
crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from  the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge  on  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  inju- 
riously expelled  them  from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatists  '  was  an  event  not  less  favourable 
to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  before  he  landed  in 
Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at  Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the 
magistrate.  The  Catholics  were  satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible 
reasons  which  they  had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics  must 
be  inexcusal^le  and  voluntary;  and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  per- 
suaded to  inllict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction,  which  had 
so  long  abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred  bishops,"^ 
with  many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  torn  from  their 
churches,  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  banished  to  the 
islands,  and  proscribed  by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  provinces  of  Africa.  Their  numerous  congregations, 
both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  of  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  A  regular  scale  of 
fines,  from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascer- 
tained, according  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish  the 
crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle ;  and  if  the  fine  had 
been  levied  five  times,  without  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  offender, 
his  future  punishment  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial 
court.3  By  these  severities,  which  obtained  the  warmest  approbation 
of  St.  Augustin,-*  great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  church  :  but  the  fanatics,  who  still  persevered  in  their  oppos- 
ition, were  provoked  to  madness  and  despair ;  the  distracted  country 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  the  armed  troops  of  Circum- 
cellions  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against  themselves,  or  against 
their  adversaries ;  and  the  calendar  of  martyrs  received  on  both  sides 
a  considerable  augmentation.^  Under  these  circumstances,  Genseric, 
a  Christian,  but  an  enemy  of  the  orthodox  communion,  showed  him- 
self to  the  Donatists  as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might 

'  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.  516.  ;  and  the  whole  scries  of  the  persecution,  in  the  ori- 
ginal monuments,  puUished  liy  Diipin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  323 — 515. 

-  The  Donntist  bishops,  at  the  conference  of  Cartilage,  amounted  to  279  ;  and  they  asserted, 
that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  than  400.  'i'lie  Catholics  liad  286  present,  120  absent, 
besides  64  vacant  bishoprics. 

3  Theod.  Code,  t.  5.  P..  xvi.  exhibits  a  series  of  the  Imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
from  A.D.  400  to  428.  Of  these  the  S4th  law,  prenndgated  by  Honorius,  A.D.  414,  is  the  most 
severe  and  eft'ectual. 

"•  St.  Augustin  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  heretics.  His 
pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence,  for  the  Manicha;ans,  has  been  inserted  by  Locke 
(iii.  469.)  among  the  choice  specimens  of  his  common-place  bool:.  Another  philosopher,  the 
celebrated  Bayle  (ii.  445.).  has  refuted,  with  superfluous  diligence  and  ingenuity,  the 
arguments,  by  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists. 

S  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.  586.  The  Donatists  boasted  oHhoitsatids  of  these  volun- 
tary martyrs.  Augustin  asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much  ex- 
jtggcrated  ;  but  he  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  j<>wf  should  burn  themselves  in 
this  world,  than  tliat  all  should  buru  ia  hell  flauics. 
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reasonably  expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts  of  the 
Roman  emperors.'     The  conquest  of  Africa  was  facilitated  by  the 
active  zeal,  or  the  secret  favour,  of  a  domestic  faction ;  the  wanton 
outrages  against  the  churches,  and  the  clerg}',  of  which  the  Vandals 
are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  allies ; 
and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  mpst  important  provinces  of  the  West.- 
The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strange  intelli- 
gence, that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favours,  and  so  many  services, 
had  (a.d.  430)  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  invited  the  Barbarians  to 
destroy  the  province  entrusted  to  his  command.     The  friends  of  Boni- 
face, who  still  believed  that  his  criminal  behaviour  might  be  excused  by 
some  honourable  motive,  solicited,  during  the  absence  of  yEtius,  a  free 
conference  with  the  count  of  Africa;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high 
distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  embassy.^     In  their  first  in- 
terview at  Carthage,  the  imaginary'  provocations  were  mutually  ex- 
plained ;  the  opposite  letters  of  .(^Ltius  were  produced  and  compared ; 
and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected.     Placidia  and  Boniface  lamented 
their  fatal  error;  and  the  Count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide 
in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her  future 
resentment     His  repentance  was  fen'ent  and  sincere;   but  he  soon 
discovered,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  restore  the  edifice 
which  he  had  shaken  to  its  foundations.     Carthage,  and  the  Roman 
garrisons,  returned  with  their  general  to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian ; 
but  the  rest  of  Africa  was  still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and 
the  inexorable  king  of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, sternly  refused  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  prey.     The 
band  of  veterans,  who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and 
his  hasty  levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss :  the  victorious  Barbarians  insulted  the  open  country ;  and  Car- 
thage, Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to 
rise  above  the  general  inundation. 

The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled  with  fre- 
quent monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence ;  and  the  respective 
degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accurately  measured  by  the  distance 
from  Carthage  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will  im- 
press ever)'  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and  culti- 
vation :  the  country  was  extremely  populous ;  the  inhabitants  reser\'ed 
a  hberal  subsistence  for  their  own  use ;  and  the  annual  exportation, 
particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that  Africa  deserved 

'  According  to  Sl  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatists  were  inclined  to  the  principles, 
or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arians,  which  Genseric  supported.  TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecxles- 
\T.  63. 

^  Baron.  AnnaL  Eccles.  a.d.  42S.  No.  7.  a.d.  439.  No.  55.  The  cardinal,  though  more  in- 
clined to  seek  the  cau'^e  of  great  events  in  heaven  than  on  the  earth ,  has  obser\-ed  the  apparent 
connexion  of  the  VandaU  and  the  Donatists.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Barbaruins,  the  schism- 
atics of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one  hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  w* 
may  again  trace  them  by  the  light  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  Tillemont,  M  ^m.  Eccles. 
vi.  192. 

3  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without  examining  1  t  grounds 
of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  1  ibject ;  to 
extricate  himself  without  delay  from  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation ;  and  «  'en,  if  he 
could  obtain  tlie  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance  flillemont. 

Kera.  Eccles.  xiii.  890.).    The  bishop  was  intimately  connected  with  Dahus,  the  niinikter  nl 
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the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.  On  a 
sudden,  the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals ;  whose  destructive  rage 
has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal, 
and  extravagant  declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest  form,  implies  a  per- 
petual violation  of  humanity  and  justi-^e ;  and  the  hostilities  of  Barba- 
rians are  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which  incessantly 
disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  society.  The  Vandals,  where 
they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter ;  and  the  deaths  of  their 
valiant  countrymen  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  cities  under  whose 
walls  they  had  fallen.  Careless  of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or 
rank,  they  employed  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force 
from  the  captives  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The  stern  policy 
of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  military  execution :  he 
was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggravated  by  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Moors,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall 
not  easily  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Van- 
dals to  extirpate  the  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  of  a  country  wheio 
they  intended  to  settle  :  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem 
to  slaughter  great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walls  of  a  be- 
sieged city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air,  and  producing  a 
pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves  must  have  been  the  first  victims.' 
The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  by  the  exquisite 
distress  of  beholding  the  ruin,  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  whose 
rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to  check.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  he  re* 
tired  into  Hippo  Regius ;  where  (a.d.  430.  May)  he  was  immediately  be- 
sieged by  an  enemy,  who  considered  him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa. 
The  maritime  colony  o{  Hippo,-  about  200  miles  westward  of  Carthage, 
had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Regius,  from  the 
residence  of  Numidian  kings ;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and  popu- 
lousness  still  adhere  to  the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by 
the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.  The  military  labours  and  anxious  re- 
flections of  Count  Boniface,  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversa- 
tion of  his  friend  St.  Augustin;^  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar 
of  the  Catholic  church,  was  (a.d.  430.  Aug.  28)  gently  released,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  from  the 
actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his  country.  The  youth  of 
Augustin  had  been  stained  by  the  vices  and  errors,  which  he  so  in- 
genuously confesses ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  to  that 

'  The  original  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  arc  contained,  i.  In  a  letter  from 
Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  excuse  his  absence  from  the  coimcil  of  Ephesiis  (Ruinart,  p. 
421")).  2.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  his  friend  and  (oUeague  I'ossidius  (Ruinart,  p.  427.). 
3.  Hist,  of  Vandal.  Persecut.  by  Vict.  Vitensis  (1.  i.  c.  i,  2,  3.  ed.  Ruinart).  The  last  picture, 
which  was  drawn  sixty  years  after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  author's  passions  than 
of  the  truth  of  facts. 

"  Cellarius,  Geog.  Antia.  ii.  part  ii.  112.  Leo  African,  in  Ramusio,  i.  70.  L'Afrique  de 
Mnrmol.  ii.  434.  Shaw's '1  ravels,  p.  46.  'J'he  old  Hijjpo  Regius  w.as  finally  destroyed  by 
ll.e  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  ;  but  a  new  town,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  was  built 
with  the  materials ;  and  it  contained,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  about  three  hundred  families 
of  industrious,  but  turbulent,  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territory  is  renowned  for  a  pure 
*ir,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  cxqiiisite  fruits. 

3  The  Life  of  St.  Augustin,  byTillemont,  fills  a  nuarto  volume  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiii.)  of  more 
than  looop.igcs;  .ind  tlic  diligence  of  that  learned  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this  occasion,  by 
tactions  and  devout  zeal  for  the  founder  of  his  sect. 
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of  his  death,  the  manners  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure  and  aus- 
tere :  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  zeal 
against  heretics  of  every  denomination ;  the  Manich3eans,the  Donatists, 
and  the  Pelagians,  against  whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy. 
When  the  city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by  the  Vandals, 
the  library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  contained  his  voluminous 
writings ;  232  separate  books  or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  be- 
sides a  complete  exposition  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Gospel,  and  a  copious 
magazine  of  epistles  and  homilies.'  According  to  the  judgment  of  the 
most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial  learning  of  Augustin  was  con- 
fined to  the  Latin  language ;''  and  his  style,  though  sometimes  ani- 
mated by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  is  usually  clouded  by  false  and 
affected  rhetoric.  But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative 
mind ;  he  boldly  founded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free- 
will, and  original  sin ;  and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity  which  he 
framed  or  restored,^  has  been  entertained,  with  public  applause,  and 
secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church.* 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Van- 
dals, the  siege  of  Hippo  was  (a.d.  431)  protracted  above  fourteen 
months  :  the  sea  was  continually  open ;  and  when  the  adjacent  country 
had  been  exhausted  by  irregular  rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  The  importance 
and  danger  of  Africa  were  deeply  felt  by  the  regent  of  the  West.  Placidia 
implored  the  assistance  of  her  eastern  ally ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and 
army  were  reinforced  by  Aspar,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople  with 
I  a  powerful  armament.  As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was 
j  united  under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  marched  against  the 
'  Vandals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle  irretrievably  decided  the  fate 
of  Africa.  He  embarked  with  the  j)recipitation  of  despair ;  and  the 
people  of  Hippo  were  permitted,  with  then*  families  and  effects,  to 
occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the  soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  Count,  whose  fatal 
credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might  enter  the  palace 
of  Ravenna  with  some  anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by  the  smiles 
of  Placidia.     Boniface  accepted  with  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician, 

'  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  Vict.  Vitensis  (de  Persec.  Vandal.  1. 1.  c.  3.} ;  though  G«n- 
nadius  seems  to  doubt  whether  any  person  had  read,  or  even  collected,  all  the  works  of  St. 
Augustin  (Hieronym.  Opera,  i.  319.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.)  They  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  ;  and  Dupin  (Eiblio.  Eccles.  iii.  158.)  has  given  a  Lirjic  and  satisfactory  abstract  of 
them,  as  they  stand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Benedictine*.  \'  y  pcr.'^onal  acquaintance  with 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Confessions,  arid  the  City  0/ God. 

'  In  his  early  youth  {Confess,  i.  14.)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  neglected  the  study  of 
Greek  ;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the  Platonists  in  a  Latin  version  [Confess,  vii.  9.}. 
Some  modern  critics  have  thought  that  his  ignorance  of  Greek  distjualified  him  from  expound- 

I       ing   the  Scriptures  ;  and  Cicero  or  Quiutilian   would   have   required  the  knowledge  of  that 

l{     language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

pi  5  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  St.  Augustin. 
I  nm  informed  that  the  Greek  fathers  maintain  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi-pelagians  , 
and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Augustin  was  derived  from  the  Manichscan  school. 

*  The  church  of  Ronie  has  canonized  Augustin,  and  reprobated  Calvin.  Yet  as  the  real 
difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a  theological  microscope  ;  the  Mo'inists  are  op*- 
prcssed  by  the  authority  of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their  resemblance 

I  to  the  heretic.  In  the  mean  while  the  Protestant  Armenians  stand  aloof,  and  deride  tha 
mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants  (Review  of  the  Controv.  by  Le  CIcrc,  Biblio.  Univer.  jciv. 
144-;.  Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  more  independent,  may  smile  in  his  turn,  when  ""C  pcrj'es  a» 
Armenian  Commentarj-  on  the  Rpistic  to  the  Romans. 
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and  the  dignity  of  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  he  must 
have  bkished  at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  he  was  represented 
with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.'  The  discovery  of  his  fraud, 
the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  the  distinguished  favour  of  his 
rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and  perfidious  soul  of  ^tius.  He 
hastily  returned  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  'vith  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an 
army,  of  Barbarian  followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private  quarrel  in  a 
bloody  battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received  in  the  con- 
flict a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  of  which  he  ex- 
pired within  a  few  days  (a.d.  432),  in  such  Christian  and  charitable 
sentiments,  that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept 
vEtius  for  her  second  husband.  But  ^tius  could  not  derive  any  im- 
mediate advantage  from  the  generosity  of  his  dying  enemy  :  he  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice  of  Placidia ;  and  though  he  attempted 
to  defend  some  strong  fortresses  erected  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  the 
Imperial  power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the 
tents  of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their  mutual 
discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two  most  illustrious  champions.^ 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Boniface,  that  the 
Vandals  would  achieve,  without  resistance  or  delay,  the  conquest  of 
Africa.  Eight  years  (a.d.  431 — 439)  however  elapsed,  from  the  evacu- 
ation of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that 
interval,  the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent  prosperity, 
negociated  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for 
an  hostage  ;  and  consented  to  leave  the  Western  emperor  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias.^  This  moderation, 
which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  policy, 
oF  the  conqueror.  His  throne  was  encompassed  with  domestic 
enemies ;  who  accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  and  asserted  the 
legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  ne- 
phews, indeed,  he  sacrificed  to  his  safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  king,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the  river 
Ampsaga.  But  the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous  and 
frequent  conspiracies ;  and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
moi-e  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  than  in  the  field  01 
battle.*  The  convulsions  of  Africa,  which  had  favoured  his  attack,  oi> 
posed  the  firm  establishment  of  his  power;  and  the  various  sedition 

'  Ducaiifj'c,  Fain.  Byzant  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valcntinlan ;  on  the  reverse, 
Roniface,  with  a  scourge  imone  liand,  and  a  pahn  in  tlie  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
which  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  or,  in  another  nied.il,  by  four  stags  ;  an  unUicky  emblem  !  I 
•hould  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of  a  subject  on  the  revere  : 
of  an  Imperial  medal.  Science  des  ^ledailles.  by  the  Pore  Jobert,  i.  132.  ed.  1739,  by  Bar'n 
de  la  Bastic. 

'  Procop.  (da  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  185.)  continues  the  history  of  Boniface  no  farther  than 
(■is  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is  mentioned  by  IVosper  and  Marcellinus  ;  the  e.vprcssion  of 
»he  latter,  that  jEtius,  the  day  before,  had  provided  hiuiscif  with  a  longer  spcai,  implies 
Munething  like  a  regular  duel. 

3  Procop.  de  BelT.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  a86.  V.alentinian  published  several  humane  laws, 
lo  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Numidian  and  Maurlt.anian  subjects ;  he  discharged  them,  in  a 
ttreat  measure,  from  the  payment  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one-eighth,  and  gave 
tnem  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistrates  to  the  Pra;fcct  of  Rome.  Cod.  Theod. 
vi.  Novell,  p.  II. 

*  Vict.  Vitensis,  dc  Persec.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  26.  The  cruelties  of  Genseric  tow.irds  hit 
■ubjcoti,  arn  .-ilrongly  expressed  in  Prosper's  Chron.  a.o.  443. 
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of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the  Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually 
disturbed,  or  threatened,  the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he 
advanced  towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  Western  pro\inces ;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  the  naval  enter- 
prises of  the  Romans  of  Spain  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  heart  of  Numidia, 
the  strong  inland  city  of  Corta  still  persisted  in  obstinate  independence.' 
These  difficulties  were  gradually  subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric ;  who  alternately  applied  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  establishment  of  his  African  kingdom.  He  subscribed 
a  solemn  treaty  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  the 
term  of  its  continuance,  and  the  moment  of  its  violation.  The  vigil- 
ance of  his  enemies  were  relaxed  by  the  protestations  of  friendship, 
which  concealed  his  hostile  approach ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length 
surprised  (a.d.  439.  Oct.  9)  by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  repubUc  by  the  younger 
Scipio.- 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and 
though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  perhaps  to  the  trade  of  Alexandria,  or  the  splendour  of 
Antioch,  she  still  maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  West ;  as  the 
Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  st^le  of  contemporaries)  of  the  African  world. 
That  wealthy  and  opulent  metropolis  ^  displayed,  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition, the  image  of  a  nourishing  repubhc.  Carthage  contained  the 
manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  pro^■inces.  A 
regular  subordination  of  civil  honours,  gradually  ascended  from  the 
procurators  of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city,  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  represented 
the  state  and  dignity  of  a  consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and  gym- 
nasia were  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  African  youth ;  and  the 
liberal  arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were 
publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  buildings  of 
Carthage  were  uniform  and  magnificent :  a  shady  grove  was  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and  capacious 
harbour,  was  subservient  to  the  commercial  industry  of  citizens  and 
strangers ;  and  the  splendid  games  of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  ex- 
hibited almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  reputation  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  countn',  and  the  re- 
proach of  Punic  faith  still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  cha- 
racter.* The  habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  corrupted 
their  manners ;  but  their  impious  contempt  of  monks,  and  the  shame- 
less practice  of  unnatural  lusts,  are  the  two  abominations  which  excite 

'  PossiJius,  in  Vit.  Aug.  c  28.  Ruinart,  p.  428. 

'  Chron.  of  Idarius,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinus.  They  mark  the  same  yeat,  but 
different  daj-s,  for  the  surprisal  of  Carthage. 

-  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  is  taken  from 
the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  17.  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geog.  from  Ausonius 
dc  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  228.  ;  and  principally  from  Salvian,  de  Guber.  Dei,  L  vii.  257.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Xotitia  should  not  place  either  a  mint,  or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage  ;  but 
only  a  gynecasum,  or  female  manufacture. 

*  The  anon>Tnous  author  of  the  Exposition  totius  Mundi,  compares,  in  his  barbarous  Latin, 
the  country  and  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  after  stigmatizing  their  want  of  faith,  he  cooUy  con- 
"""""es.  Difficile  autem  inter  eos  invenitur  bonus,  tamen  m  multis  pauci  boni  esse  possunt. 
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the  pious  vehemence  of  Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the  age.*  The  king 
of  the  Vandals  severely  reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ; 
and  the  ancient,  noble,  ingenuous,  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expres- 
sions of  Victor  are  not  without  energy),  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into 
a  state  of  ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his  licentious 
troops  to  satiate  their  rage  and  ava"ice,  he  instituted  a  more  regular 
system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An  edict  was  promulgated,  which 
enjoined  all  persons,  without  fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  and  valuable  furniture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officers ;  and  the 
attempt  to  secrete  any  part  of  their  patrimony,  was  inexorably  punished 
with  death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  state.  The 
lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which  formed  the  im.mediate  dis- 
trict of  Carthage,  were  accurately  measured,  and  divided  among  the 
Barbarians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for  his  peculiar  domain,  the 
fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and 
Getulia.^ 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  whom  he 
had  injured :  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were  exposed  to 
his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and  all  those  who  refused  the  ignomini- 
ous terms,  which  their  honour  and  religion  forbade  them  to  accept, 
were  compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the  condition  of 
perpetual  banishment.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East, 
were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and  of  ingenuous 
captives,  who  solicited  the  public  compassion :  and  the  benevolent 
epistles  of  Theodoret,  still  preserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of 
Caelestian  and  Maria.^  The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes 
of  Caslestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  senator  of 
Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  servants,  to  beg 
his  bread  in  a  foreign  country;  but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of  the 
Christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic  temper,  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy  more  real  happiness,  than  was  the  or- 
dinary lot  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  the  magnificent  Eudasmon,  is  singular  and  interesting.  In  the 
sack  of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the  Vandals  by  some  mer- 
chants of  Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave  in  their  native 
country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in  the  same  ship,  and  sold 
in  the  same  family,  still  continued  to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune 
had  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Eudasmon  received  from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services, 
which  she  had  once  required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable 
behaviour  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria ;  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  gener- 
osity of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The  liberality  of  Theodoret 
provided  for  her  decent  maintenance;  and  she  passed  ten  months 

'  He  declares,  that  the  pecuhar  vices  of  each  country  were  collected  in  the  sink  of  Carthage 
(1.  vii.  257.).  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  polkited  by  cfTeniinate  wretches,  wlio  publicly 
assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress,  and  the  character  of  women  (p.  264.).  If  a  monk  ap- 
peared in  the  city,  the  holy  man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule  ;  dctestantibus 
ridentium  cachinnis  (p.  289.). 

'  Procopiiis  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  i8g.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Pcrsccut.  Vandal. 
t  i.  c.  4. 

3  Ruinart  (p.  4^4.)  has  collected  from  Theodoret,  .ind  other  .luthors,  the  misfortunes,  real 
*«d  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage. 
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among  the  deaconesses  of  the  church ;  till  she  was  unexpectedlj  in- 
formed, that  her  father,  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthuge, 
exercised  an  honourable  office  in  one  of  the  Western  provinces.  Her 
fihal  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  pious  bishop :  Theodoret,  in  a 
letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  ^gas,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  frequented,  during  the  annual  fair,  by 
the  vessels  of  the  West ;  most  earnestly  requesting,  that  his  colleague 
would  use  the  maiden  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  her  birth;  and 
that  he  would  entrust  her  to  the  care  of  such  faithful  merchants,  as 
would  esteem  it  a  sufficient  gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost 
beyond  all  human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  historj-,  I  am  tempted 
to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  :'  whose 
imaginar)-  date  corresponds  with  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  \'andals.^  When  the  emperor 
Decius  persecuted  the  Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent 
mounti-n ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  mira- 
culously prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  .1 
period  of  187  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to 
whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the 
stones,  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice;  the  light  of  the 
sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  seven  sleepers  were  permitted  to 
awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought,  of  a  few  hours,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of 
their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city,  to  purchase  bread  for 
the  use  of  his  companions.  The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that 
appellation)  could  no  longer  recognise  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his 
native  country ;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus. 
His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete  language,  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of 
the  empire;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was 
dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  enquiries  produced  the 
amazing  discovery, that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since  Jambli- 
chus, and  his  friends,  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  a  Pagan  tjrant. 
The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clerg>',  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and 
as  it  is  said  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the 
cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  re- 
lated their  story,  and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.      The 

'  The  choice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance  ;  yet  I  have  confineU  myself 
to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  by  the  care  of  Greg,  of  Tours  de  Gloria 
Martynim,  L  i.e.  95.  in  Max.  Biblio.  Patnira,  xi.  856.',  to  the  Greek  acts  of  their  martyr- 
dom (apud  Photium,  p.  1400.},  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Patriarch  Eutycliius  ;i.  391.  531. 
Vers.  Pocock-. 

*  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orien.  L  336.',  place  tlio 
resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  years  736  a.d.  425.;,  or  748  ;.\.D.  437.),  of  the  &-ra 
of  the  Seleucidas.  Their  Greek  AcL<!,  which  Photius  had  read,  assign  the  date  of  the  thirrj-- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  which  may  coincide  either  wiJi  a.d.  439,  or  446.  The 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  persecution  of  Decius  is  easily  ascertained:  and  nothing 
less  tlian  the  ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries,  could  soppoee  an  interval  of  three  01 
four  hundred  years. 
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origin  of  this  marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fiaud 
and  credulity  of  the  viodern  Greeks,  since  the  authentic  tradition  may 
be  traced  within  half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James 
of  Sarug,  a  Syi'ian  bishop,  who  was  born  only  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred 
and  thirty  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young  men  of  Ephesus.' 
Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  translated  from 
the  Syriac,  into  the  Latin,  language,  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 
The  hostile  communions  of  the  East  preserve  their  memory  with 
equal  reverence ;  and  their  names  are  honourably  inscribed  in  the 
Roman,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar.*  Nor  has  their 
reputation  been  confined  to  the  Christian  world.  This  popular  tale, 
which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove  his  camels  to  the  fairs  of 
Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran.^  The 
story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted,  and  adorned  by  the 
nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  ;■• 
and  some  vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the 
remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia.^  This  easy  and  universal  belief, 
so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine 
merit  of  the  fable  itself  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to 
age,  without  observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of  human 
affairs ;  and  even  in  our  larger  experience  of  history,  the  imagination 
is  accustomed,  by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the 
most  distant  revolutions.  But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable 
agras  could  be  instantly  annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a 
momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  display  the  neiv  world  to 
the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still  retained  a  lively  and  recent  impres- 
sion of  the  old,  his  surprise  and  his  reflections  would  furnish  the 
pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance.  The  scene  could  not  be 
more  advantageously  placed,  than  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  During 
this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had  been  transported  from  Rome 
to  a  new  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  abuse 
of  military  spirit  had  been  suppressed,  by  an  artificial  system  of  tame 
and  ceremonious  servitude.      The  throne  of  the  persecuting  Decius 

'  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syrian  church,  was  born  a.d.  452.  ;  he  began 
to  compose  his  sermons  a.d.  474.  :  he  was  made  bishop  of  Batna;,  in  the  district  of  Sarug, 
and  province  of  Mesopotamia,  A.u.  519,  and  died  a.d.  521.  (Assemanni,  tom.  i.  288.)  For 
the  homily  de  Pueris  Epliesinis,  see  p.  335.  :  though  I  could  wish  that  Assemanni  had  trans- 
lated the  text  of  James  of  Sarug,  instead  of  answering  the  objections  of  I'aronius. 

^  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoTlandists  {Mensis  Julii,  vi.  375.).  This  immense  calendar  of 
saints,  in  126  years  (1644 — 1770.),  and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  has  advanced  no  farther  than 
the  7th  day  of  October.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  under- 
taking, which,  through  the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition,  communicates  much  historical 
and  philosophical  instruction. 

3  Maracci  Alcoran.  Sura  xvlii.  ii.  420.  and  i.  part  iv.  103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege, 
Mahomet  has  not  shown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  has  invented  the  dog  (Al  Rakim)  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altered  his  course  twice  a  day,  that  he  might 
sliine  into  the  cavern ;  and  the  care  of  God  himself,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putre- 
faction, by  turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 

*  D'Herbelot,  JJiblio.  Orien.  p.  139.  ;  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  39. 

S  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  745.  ed.  Grot.),  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  has  placed  in  a  cavern  imder  a  rock,  on  the  shore 
of  the  ocean,  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  Nortli,  whose  long  repose  was  respected  by  the  Bar- 
barians. I'heir  dress  declared  them  to  be  Rom.ins ;  and  the  deacon  conjectures,  that  they 
were  reserved  by  Providence  as  the  future  apostles  of  those  imbelicving  countrie.s. 
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was  filled  by  a  succession  of  Christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who  had  ex- 
tirpated the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity :  and  the  pubhc  devotion  of  the 
a<^e  was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and  maxtjTS  of  the  Qithohc 
church,  on  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  dissolved :  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
and  armies  of  unknown  Barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  North,  had  estabhshed  their  victorious  reign  over  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Euro|>e  and  Africa. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


The  Character,  Conquests,  and  Court  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns. 
— Death  of  Theodosius  the  Younger. — Elevation  of  Marcian  to  the 
Empire  oftJu  East. 

The  western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who 
fled  before  the  Huns ;  but  the  achievements  of  the  Huns  themselves 
were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and  prosperity.  Their  victorious 
hordes  had  (A.D.  376 — 433)  spread  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube ;  but 
the  pubUc  force  was  exhausted  by  the  discord  of  independent  chief- 
tains; their  valour  was  idly  consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory 
excursions ;  and  they  often  degraded  their  national  dignity  by  con- 
descending, for  the  hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  imder  the  banners  of  their 
fugitive  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,'  the  Huns  again  became 
the  terror  of  the  world ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  character  and 
actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian ;  who  alternately  insulted  and 
invaded  the  East  and  the  West,  and  urged  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  impetuously  rolled  from  the  con- 
fines of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  powerful  and  populous 
tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the  verge  of  the  Roman  pro\'inces. 
The  accumulated  weight  was  sustained  for  a  while  by  artificial 
barriers ;  and  the  easy  condescension  of  the  emperors  in\'ited,  without 
satisfying,  the  insolent  demands  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired 
an  eager  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  The  Hungarians, 
who  ambitiously  insert  the  name  of  Attila  among  their  native  kings, 
may  affirm  with  truth,  that  the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to  his  uncle 
Roas,  or  Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encampments  within  the  limits  of 
modem  Hungarj,'  in  a  fertile  country,  which  liberally  supphed  the 

llie  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  be  found  in  Joman.  (<ie  Reb.  Get. 
|. — 5a  p.  660.  ed.  Grot.)  and  triscus  (Excerp.  de  T.<-g3t.  p.  33.  Paris,  1648.).  I  hare  not 
I  the  Lives  of  Attila,  composed  by  Juvencus  CzUus  Calanus  Dahnatinus,  in  the  tu  elfth 
ury,  or  by  Nicholas  Olanus,  archbishop  of  Gian,  in  the  sirtefnth.  Alascou's  Hist,  of  the 
ermans,  ix.  23.  and  Mafiei  Osservaz.  Litter.  L  Si.    WTiatever  the  modem  Uungariuu  have 

added,  must  be  fabulous  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.     They 

suppose  that  when  Attila  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  married  inniunerable  wiv^  &c.  he  was  120 

years  of  age.     Thwrocz  Chron.  p.  i.  c  22.  in  Script.  Uungar.  L  76. 

'^  Hungary  has  been  successively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  ccJonies.     i.  The  Huns  ol 

Attila ;  2.  Tlie  Ahares,  in  the  sixth  century ;  and,  3.  the  Turks  or  Magiars,  A.D.  889. ;  th« 
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wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  shepherds.  In  this  advantag'Cotis 
situation,  Rugilas,  and  his  vahant  brothers,  who  continually  added  to 
their  power  and  reputation,  commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or 
war  with  the  two  empires.  His  alliance  with  the  Romans  of  the  West 
was  cemented  by  his  personal  friendship  for  the  great  yEtius  ;  who  was 
always  secure  of  finding,  in  the  Barbarian  camp,  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  a  powerful  support.  At  his  solicitation,  and  in  the  name  of 
John  the  usurper,  60,000  Huns  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy;  their 
march  and  their  retreat  were  alike  expensive  to  the  state;  and  the 
grateful  policy  of  vEtius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his 
faithful  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less  appre- 
hensive of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the  provinces,  or 
even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical  historians  have  destroyed  the 
Barbarians  with  lightning  and  pestilence;'  but  Theodosius  was  re- 
duced to  the  more  humble  expedient  of  stipulating  an  annual  payment 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dis- 
honourable tribute  by  the  title  of  general,  which  the  king  of  the  Huns 
condescended  to  accept.  The  public  tranquillity  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  perfidious 
intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Four  dependent  nations,  among 
whom  we  may  distinguish  the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Huns;  and  their  revolt  was  encouraged  and  protected  by  a 
Roman  alliance ;  till  the  just  claims  and  formidable  power  of  Rugilas, 
were  effectually  urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  ambassador.  Peace 
was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate  :  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor;  and  two  ambassadors  were  named,  Plinthas,  a  general  of 
Scythian  extraction,  but  of  consular  rank;  and  the  quaestor  Epigenes, 
a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who  was  recommended  to  that  office 
by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  His 
two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  (a.d.  433 — 453)  to  the 
throne  of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with  the 
amljassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  they  proudly  refused  to  dis- 
mount, the  business  was  transacted  on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain 
near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the  Upper  Msesia.  The  kings  of  the  Huns 
assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as  well  as  the  vain  honours,  of  the  negocia- 
tion.  They  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each  condition  was 
an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a  safe 
and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that 
the  annual  contribution  should  be  augmented  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  that  a  fine,  or  ransom,  of  eight 
pieces  of  gold,  should  be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive,  who  had 
escaped  from  his  Barbarian  master ;  that  the  emperor  should  renounce 
all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns ;  and  that 

immediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hungariatis,  whose  connexion  with  the  two 
former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  I'redromus  and  Notitia  of  Matthew  Helius,  ap- 
pear to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  concerning  ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  have 
seen  the  extracts  in  BibUo.  Ancien.  et  Modcrnc,  xxii.  i — 51.  and  BibUoth«>quc  kais- 
onnce,  xvi.  127.  '  _ 

*  Socr.  I.  vli.  c.  4^.  Theodor.  1.  v.  c.  36.  Tillemont,  who  .ilwayf  depends  on  tlie  faith  of 
Us  ccclesia>lical  authors,  slieuuoiisly  contends  (Hist,  dcs  Emp.  vi.  i jO.  607.),  that  the  wars 
aad  porbOiutses  wcie  not  thu  ikune. 
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all  the  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court,  or  pro\nnces,  of 
Theodosius,  should  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of  their  offended  sove- 
reign. This  justice  was  rigorously  inflicted  on  some  unfortunate 
youths  of  a  royal  race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire,  by  the  command  of  Attila :  and,  as  soon  as  the  king  of  the 
Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he 
indulged  them  in  a  short  and  arbitrarj-  respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the 
rebellious  or  independent  nations  of  Scj-thia  and  Germany.' 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps  his  regal, 
descent-  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended  with  the 
monarchs  of  China.  His  features,  according  to  the  observation  of  a 
Gothic  historian,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  national  origin ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modem  Calmuck;^ 
a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat 
nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short 
square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned  form. 
The  haughty  step  and  demeanour  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy 
the  terror  which  he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inaccess- 
ible to  pity :  his  suppliant  enemies  might  confide  in  the  assurance  of 
peace  or  pardon ;  and  Attila  was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just 
and  indulgent  master.  He  delighted  in  war;  but,  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head,  rather  than  his  hand, 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  North;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous 
soldier  was  usefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  successful 
general  The  effects  of  personal  valour  are  so  inconsiderable,  except 
in  f>oetrj'  or  romance,  that  victor)-,  even  among  Barbarians,  must 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  skill,  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude are  combined  and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man.  The 
Scythian  conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  rude  country- 
men in  art,  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it  may  be  obsen-ed,  that  the 
monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Moguls,  were  erected  by 
their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popular  superstition.  The  niiraculous 
conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed  to  the  virgin-mother  of 
Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of  human  nature ;  and  the  naked 
prophet,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  invested  him  with  the  empire 
of  the  earth,  pointed  the  valour  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm.* The  religious  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully  adapted  to 
the  character  of  his  age  and  countrj'.  It  was  natural  enough,  that 
the  Sc)-thians  should  adore,  with  pecuUar  devotion,  the  god  of  war ; 
but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a 

'  Priscus,  p.  47.  and  Hist,  des  Peup.  de  I'Eur.  vii.  c.  xii,  xiii,  xlv,  xv. 

*  Priscus,  p.  39.  The  modem  Hungarians  have  deduced  his  genealogy,  which  ascendc, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham  the  son  of  Noah  ;  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father's  real 
name  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  ii.  297.). 

3  Compare  Joman.  c.  35.  p.  661.)  with  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3S0.  The  former  had  a 
right  to  observe,  originis  suae  siipia  restituens.  The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  prc- 
bably  transcribed  from  Cassiodorus. 

■•  Abulpharag.  Dj-nast.  vers.  Pocock,  p.  281.  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  by 
Abulghazi  Bat^der  Khan,  part  iii.  c.  15.  part  iv.  c.  3.  Vie  de  Gengiscan,  par  Petit  de  la 
CroLx,  1.  L  c.  1.  6.  The  rebtions  of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  Tartarj*  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (vol.  viL  Hist,  des  Voyages),  express  the  popular  language  and  opinicas :  Zinzis  is 
styled  the  Son  of  God.  &c.  &C. 
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corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the 
symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.'  One  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  per- 
ceived, that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing,  had  wounded  herself  in  the 
foot,  and  curiously  followed  the  track  of  the  bloody  till  he  discovered, 
among  the  long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient  sword ;  which  he  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or 
rather  that  artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this  celestial 
favour ;  and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  sword  of  Mars,  asserted 
his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.*  If  the 
rites  of  Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty  altar, 
or  rather  pile  of  faggots,  300  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised 
in  a  spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on  the 
summit  of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  looth  captive.^  Whether  human 
sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  worship  of  Attila,  or  whether  he  pro- 
pitiated the  god  of  war  with  the  victims  which  he  continually  offered 
in  the  field  of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred 
character,  which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy,  and  more  perma- 
nent ;  and  the  Barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  devotion 
or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  on 
the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.*  His  brother  Bleda,  who 
reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  sceptre,  and  his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a 
supernatural  impulse ;  and  the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the 
sword  of  Mars,  convinced  the  world,  that  it  had  been  reserved  alone 
for  his  invincible  arm.^  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the  only 
remaining  evidence  of  the  number,  and  importance,  of  his  victories ; 
and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the  value  of  science 
and  philosophy,  might,  perhaps,  lament,  that  his  illiterate  subjects 
were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
ploits. 

If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized  and  the 
savage  climates  of  the  globe ;  between  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who 
cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in 
tents;  Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of 
the  Barbarians.^    He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and 

'  Nee  templum  apud  eos  visitur,  aut  delubrum,  ne  tugurium  quidiim  culmo  tectum  cerni 
usquam  potest ;  scA  gladius  Barbarico  ritA  humi  figitur  nudus,  euraque  ut  Martem  regionum 
quas  circumcircant  prsesulem  verecundius  colunt.  Ammian.  xxxi.  2.  and  the  learned  Notes 
of  Lindenbrogius  and  Valesius. 

'  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  liis  own  text  {p.  65.),  and  in  the  quotation 
made  by  Jornan.  (c.  35.  p.  662.).  He  might  have  explained  the  tradition,  or  fable,  which 
characterized  this  famous  sword,  and  the  name  as  well  as  attributes  of  the  Scythian  deity, 
whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

■5  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake,  of  economy,  I  have  calculated  by  the  smallest 
stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  off  the  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which 
they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  falling  on 
the  pile. 

■*  Priscus,  p.  55.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself,  was  pleased,  if  liie  jjerson 
on  whom  he  fi.\ed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to  support  their  divine  lustre.  Suetonius  in 
Aug.  c.  79. 

S  De  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  de  I'F.tir.  vii.  428.)  attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  nmrder  of 
his  brother  ;  and  is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jomandcs,  and  the 
contemporary  Chronicles. 
^  ^  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  iiv.uditd  ante  sc  potcntiil,  solus  Scythica  et  Ger- 
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modern  times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Gennany  and 
Scythia ;  and  those  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied  to  his 
reign,  may  be  understood  with  an  ample  latitude.  Thuringia,  which 
stretched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the 
number  of  his  provinces  :  he  interposed,  with  the  weight  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks ;  and  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants chastised,  and  almost  exterminated,  the  Burgundians  of  the 
Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scan- 
dinavia, encompassed  and  di\-ided  by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the 
Huns  might  derive  a  tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which  has 
been  protected  from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  courage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  East,  it  is  difficult  to 
circumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Sc)thian  deserts ;  yet  we 
may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  that  the 
king  of  the  Huns  was  dreaded,  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  ma- 
gician ;'  that  he  insulted  and  vanquished  the  Khan  of  the  formidable 
Geougen ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  negociate  an  equal  alliance 
with  the  empire  of  China.  In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  entertained, 
during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostro- 
goths were  distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the 
personal  merit  of  their  chiefs.  The  renowned  Ardaric,  king  of  the 
Gepidfe,  was  the  faithful  and  sagacious  counsellor  of  the  monarch, 
who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  dis- 
creet virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The 
crowd  of  \'ulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who 
served  under  the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submissive 
order  of  guards  and  domestics,  round  the  person  of  their  master.  They 
watched  his  nod ;  they  trembled  at  his  frown ;  and,  at  the  first  signsd 
of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation,  his  stem  and 
absolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  wvCn. 
their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  succession ; 
but  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  five,  or  according  to  another  account,  of  700,000 
Barbarians.^ 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  attention  of  Theo- 
dosius,  by  reminding  him,  that  they  were  his  neighbours  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  since  they  touched  the  Danube  on  pne  hand,  and 
reached,  with  the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his 
father  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had  (A.D.  430 — 440) 

nica  regna  possedit.  Joman.  c.  49.  p,  684.  Priscus,  p.  64.  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  know- 
dge  of  the  Chinese,  has  acquired  (ii.  295.)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of  Attila. 
.  '  Hist,  des  Huns,  ii.  296.  The  Geougen  believed  that  the  Huns  could  excite,  at  pleasure, 
1omis  of  windand  rain.  Xliis  phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone  Gezi :  to  whose  magic 
ower  the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
lierefeddin  Ali,  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  i.  82. 

['  Joman.  c.  35.  p.  661.  c.  37.  p.  667.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  vL  129.  Comeille  has 
T)resented  the  pride  of  Attila.  to  his  subject  kings ;  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  twa 
liculous  lines : 

lis  ne  sont  pas  venus,  nos  deux  rois  !  qu'on  leur  die 
Qu'ils  se  sont  trop  attendre,  et  qu*  Attila  s'ennuie. 

two  kings  of  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  politicians  and  sentimental 
vers ;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  defects,  without  the  genius,  of  the  poet. 
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ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  from  whence  they  brought  away 
rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives.'  They  advanced,  by  a  secret 
path,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea;  traversed  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Armenia;  passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Halys; 
recruited  their  weary  cavalry  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian 
horses ;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilicia,  and  disturbed  the  festal 
songs,  and  dances,  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  Egypt  trembled  at  their 
approach;  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  prepared  to 
escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy  embarkation.  The  memory  of  this  inva- 
sion was  still  recent  in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of 
Attila  might  execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  which  these 
adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it  soon  became  the  subject 
of  anxious  conjecture,  whether  the  tempest  would  fall  on  the  doniinions 
of  Rome,  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the  rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been 
sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society  of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather 
with  the  general,  of  the  West.  They  related,  during  their  residence  at 
Rome,  the  circumstances  of  an  expedition,  which  they  had  lately  made 
into  the  East.  After  passing  a  desert  and  a  morass,  supposed  by  the 
Romans  to  be  the  lake  Moeotis,  they  penetrated  through  the  mountains, 
and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days'  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media ; 
where  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic. 
They  encountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media ;  and  the 
air,  according  to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of 
arrows.  But  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire,  before  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat  was  effected  by  a  different  road ; 
they  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  booty ;  and  at  length  returned  to 
the  royal  camp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  impatient 
desire  of  revenge.  In  the  free  conversation  of  the  Imperial  ambas- 
sadors, who  discussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character  and  designs 
of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  expressed 
their  hope,  that  his  strength  might  be  diverted  and  employed  in  a  long 
and  doubtful  contest  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The 
more  sagacious  Italians  admonished  their  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly 
and  danger  of  such  a  hope ;  and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  Huns ;  and,  that 
the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would  exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as 
power,  of  the  conqueror.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  moderate 
contribution,  and  a  military  title,  which  equalled  him  only  to  the 
generals  of  Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful 
and  intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and  captive  Romans, 


-alii  per  Csipia  claustra 


Armeniasque  nives,  inopino  tramite  ducti 

Invadimt  Orientis  opes  :  jam  pascua  fumant 

Cappadociim.  volucrunique  parens  Arpaeiis  equorum. 

Tain  rubet  altus  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 

Monte  Cilix  ;  Syrise  tractiis  vastantiir  ama;ni ; 

Assueninique  choris  ct  la-tA  plebe  canorum 

Proterit  imbcUem  sonipcs  hostilis  Orontem. 

Claudian,  in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  28 — 35. 
Kiitnip.  1.  i.  243.  and  the  strong  description   of  Jerom,  who  wrote  from  his  feelings,  i,  26.  ad 
llcliodor.  p.  200.  ad  Oi;oan.     Pliilostorg.  (I.  ix.  c.  8.)  mentions  this  irruption 
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who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all  sides,  by  the  empire  of  I  he 
Huns.- — See  the  original  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  64. 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to  avert  the 
impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained  (a.d.  441)  the 
Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  enterprise  had  been  concerted 
between  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  for  the  recovery- 
of  that  valuable  province ;  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled 
with  the  military-  and  naval  forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the  subtle 
Genseric,  who  spread  his  negociations  round  the  world,  prevented 
their  designs,  by  exciting  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern 
empire ;  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence, 
of  a  destructive  war.'  Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Margus,  a  free 
market  was  held  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  a  Roman  fortress,  sumamed  Constantia.  A  troop  of  Bar- 
barians violated  the  commercial  security;  killed,  or  dispersed,  the 
unsuspecting  traders ;  and  levelled  the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The 
Huns  justified  this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal;  alleged,  that  the 
bishop  of  Margus  had  entered  their  territories,  to  discover  and  steal  a 
secret  treasure  of  their  kings ;  and  sternly  demanded  the  guilty  pre- 
late, the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  the 
signal  of  war;  and  the  Massians  at  first  applauded  the  generous  firm- 
ness of  their  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the 
destruction  of  Viminiacum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the  people 
was  persuaded  to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that  a  private  citizen, 
however  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed  to  the  safety 
of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus,  who  did  not  possess  the  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He 
boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of  the  Huns ;  secured,  by  solemn  oaths, 
his  pardon  and  reward ;  posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  Barbarians, 
in  silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city.  This 
advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served  as  a  prelude 
to  more  honourable  and  decisive  victories.  The  lUyrian  frontier  was 
covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and  fortresses ;  and  though  the  greatest 
part  of  them  consisted  only  of  a  single  tower,  with  a  small  garrison, 
they  were  commonly  sufficient  to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of 
an  enemy,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of 
a  regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  instantly  swept  away 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.''  They  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  populous  cities  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria  and 
|Marcianapolis,  of  Naissus  and  Sardica ;  where  every  circumstance,  in 

'  Priscus,  p.  331.  His  history  contained  a  copious  and  elegant  account  of  the  war  (E\'ag. 
1.  i.  c.  17.]  ;  but  the  extracts  which  relate  to  the  embassies  are  the  only  parts  that  have 
reached  our  times.  The  original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers,  from  whom 
we  borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Joman.,  Theophan.,  Marcellinus,  Prosper-Tyro,  and 
the  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle.  De  Buat  (Hisl.  des  Peup.  de  I'Eur.  vii 
c  XV. J  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  and  the  duration,  of  this  war  ;  and  will  no! 
allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-four. 

^  Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  These  fortresses  were  afterwards  restored,  strengthened, 
and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Justinian  ;  but  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  Abarcs,  wiw 
succeeded  to  the  power  and  possessions  of  the  Hiui.'=. 
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the  discipline  of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had 
been  gradually  adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence.      The  whole 
breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at  once  invaded,  and  occupied,  and 
desolated,  by  the  myriads  of  Barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the 
field.      The  public  danger  and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke 
Theodosius  to  interrupt  his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.     But  the  troops,  which  had 
been  sent  against  Genseric,  were  hastily  recalled  from  Sicily ;    the 
garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Persia,  were  exhausted ;  and  a  military  force 
was  collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their  arms  and  numbers,  if  the 
generals  had  understood  the  science  of  command,  and  their  soldiers 
the  duty  of  obedience.      The  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were 
vanquished  in  three  successive  engagements ;  and  the  progress  of 
Attila  may  be  traced  by  the  fields  of  battle.     The  two  former,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Utus,  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianapolis,  were  fought 
in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Mount  Haemus.     As 
the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy,  they  gradually,  and 
unskilfully,  retired  towards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and  that 
narrow  peninsula,  the  last  extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their 
third,  and  irreparable,  defeat.     By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila 
acquired  the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field.     From  the  Helles- 
pont to  Thermopylas,  and  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  he  ravaged, 
without  resistance,  and  without  mercy,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia.     Heraclea  and  Hadrianople  might,  perhaps,  escape  this 
dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ;  but  the  words,  the  most  expressive  of 
total  extirpation  and  erasure,  are  applied  to  the  calamities  Avhich  they 
inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire.^      Theodosius,  his 
court,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent  earthquake, 
and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and  tremendous 
breach.    The  damage  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  but  this  accident 
was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious  fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered 
the  Imperial  city  to  the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.- 

In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  South,  the  Scy- 
thian shepherds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  savage  and  de- 
structive spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain  the  exercise  of  national 
rapine  and  murder,  are  founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  inter- 
est :  the  knowledge  of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained 
by  a  moderate  use  of  conquest ;  and  a  just  apprehension,  lest  the  deso- 
lation which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  country,  may  be  retaliated  on 
our  own.  But  these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may, 
without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  before  their 

'  Septuaginta  civitates  (says  Prosper-Tyro)  tlepr.TEclationc  vastatae.  The  language  of 
count  Marcellinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  lotaiu  Europain,  invasiis  e.xcUisque  civilatibus 
atquc  castellis,  conrasii. 

Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  vi.  106.)  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  memorable  carth- 
•Itiake ;  which  was  felt  as  far  from  Constantinople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  cele- 
vrated  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 
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primitive  manners  were  changed  by  religion   and  luxury ;   and  the 
evidence  of  Oriental  historj-  may  reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and 
imperfect  annals  of  Rome.     After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  China,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of 
victory  and  passion,  but  in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  countrj',  that  the  vacant  land  might  be 
converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.     The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  manda- 
rin,' who  insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  policy  into  the  mind  of 
Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this  horrid  design.     But  in 
the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to  the  Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  war  was  exercised,  with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which 
may,  with  equal  reason,  though  not  with  equal  authority',  be  imputed 
to  the  victorious  Huns.     The  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  their 
discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in 
some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city ;  where  a  division  was  made  of  the 
vanquished  into  three  parts.     The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and 
their  fate  was  instantly  decided  :  they  were  either  enhsted  among  the 
Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who,  with 
pointed  spears  and  bended  bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive 
multitude.     The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
women,  of  the  artificers  of  ever)'  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more 
wealthy  or  honourable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be 
expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable  lots.  The  remain- 
der, whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  city ;  which,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been 
stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture ;  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those 
wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breathing  their  native  air. 
Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  when  they  were  not  conscious 
of  any  extraordinar)'  rigour.^     But  the  most  casual  provocation,  the 
slightest  motive,  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often  provoked  them  to 
involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate  massacre  :  and  the  ruin  of 
some  flourishing  cities  was  executed  with  such  unrelenting  persever- 
ance, that,  according  to  their  own  expression,  horses  might  run,  with- 
out stumbling,  over  the  ground  where  they  had  once  stood.  The  three 
great  capitals  of  Khorasan,  ^laru,  Neisabour,  and  Herat,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  armies  of  Zingis  ;  and  the  exact  account,  which  was 
taken  of  the  slain,  amounted  to  4,347,000  persons.^     Timur,  or  Tamer- 
lane, was  educated  in  a  less  barbarous  age,  and  in  the  pro  ession  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  :  yet  if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  Tam- 

'  H-  represented,  to  the  emperor  of  the  ftloguls,  that  the  four  provinces  (Petcheli,  Chan- 
tong,  Chaiisi,  and  Leaotong)  which  he  already  possessed,  might  annually-  produce,  under  a 
mild  administration,  500,000  ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  Soo,ooo  pieces  of 
=illc.  Gaubil.  Hist,  de  la  Dynastic  des  Mongous,  p.  58.  Yelutchousay  (such  was  the  name 
of  the  mandarin/  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister,  who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the 
onqucrors,  p.  102. 

!  ^  Particular  instances  would  be  endless  :  but  the  curious  reader  may  consult  the  Life  of 
teneiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  des  Mongous,  and  Book  xv.  Hist,  of  the  Huns. 
'  3  At  Maru,  1,300,000;  at  Herat,  1,600,000;  at  Neisabour,  1,747,000.  D'Herbelot, 
Kblio.  Orien.  p.  380.  I  use  the  orthography  of  d'An\-ilIe's  maps.  It  must  however  be 
|Howed,  that  the  Persians  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  losses,  and  th«  Moguls,  to  (aa£- 
ify  their  exploits. 
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erianc,'  either  the  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithet  of  the 
Scourge  of  God.^ 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  bolder  assurance,  that  the  Huns  depopu- 
lated the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of  Roman  subjects 
whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the  hands  of  a  wise  legislator, 
such  an  industrious  colony  might  have  contributed  to  diffuse,  through 
the  deserts  of  Scythia,  the  i*udiments  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts ; 
but  these  captives,  who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dis- 
persed among  the  hordes,  that  obeyed  the  empire,  of  Attila.  The 
estimate  of  their  respective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple  judgment 
of  unenlightened,  and  unprejudiced,  Barbarians.  They  respected  the 
ministers  of  every  religion ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  without  approaching  the  person,  or  the  palace,  of  the 
monarch,  successfully  laboured  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.^  The 
pastoral  tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  property, 
must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  the  skill  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  could  excite  only  their  con- 
tempt, or  their  abhorrence.'*  The  perpetual  intercourse  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  two 
national  dialects  ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  ambitious  of  conversing  in 
Latin,  the  military  idiom,  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.'  But  they 
disdained  the  language,  and  the  sciences,  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  vain 
sophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flattering  applause 
of  the  schools,  was  mortified  to  find,  that  his  robust  servant  was  a 
captive  of  more  value  and  importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic 
arts  were  encouraged  and  esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  Huns.  An  architect,  in  the  service  of  Onegesius,  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Attila,  was  employed  to  construct  a  bath  ;  but  this  work 
was  a  rare  example  of  private  luxury  ;  and  the  trades  of  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  the  armourer,  were  much  more  adapted  to  supply  a  wander- 
ing people  with  the  useful  instruments  of  peace  and  war.  But  the 
merit  of  the  physician  was  received  with  universal  favour  and  respect  ; 
the  Barbarians,  who  despised  death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease ; 
and  the  haughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  captive,  to 

'  '  ^trr.lcfldin  AH,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many  horrid  examples.  In  his 
camp  betore  Delhi,  Timur  massacred  100,000  Indian  prisoners,  who  had  stntled -whcnihc  army 
of  their  countrymen  appeared  in  sight  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  iii.  90.).  The  people  of  Ispahan 
supplied  70,000  human  skulls  for  the  structure  of  several  lofty  towers  (id.  i.  434.).  A  similar 
tax  was  levied  on  the  revolt  of  Bagdad  (iii.  370.)  ;  and  the  exact  account,  which  Cherefeddin 
was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  officers,  is  stated  by  another  historian  (Ahmed  Arab- 
siada,  ii.  175.  vers.  Manger)  at  90,000  heads. 

^  The  ancients,  Jornandes,  Priscus,  &c.  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet.  The  modem  Hun- 
garians have  imagined,  that  it  was  applied,  by  a  hermit  of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased 
to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of  his  royal  dignity.  Mascou,  ix.  23.  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Erap.  vi.  143. 

3  The  missionaries  of  St.  Chrysostoni  had  converted  great  numbers  of  the  Scythians,  who 
CMoAt  beyond  the  Danube,  in  tents  and  waggons.  I'heodor.  1.  v.  c.  31.  Pholius,  p.  1517. 
The  Mahometans,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Latin  Christi.ans,  thought  themselves  .secure  of 
gaining  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  2ingis,  who  treated  the  riyal  missionaries  with  impartial 
favour. 

*  The  Germans,  who  exterminated.  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been  particularly  offended 
with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  the  Barbarians,  after  the  effectual  precautions  o( 
ciuting  out  the  tongue  of  an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  his  mouth,  observed,  with  much  sati.s- 
factioUj  that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.     Florus,  iv.  12. 

5  Priscus,  p.  5g.  It  .should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Gothic  .ind  Latin  langu.iges 
to  their  own  ;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and  barren  idiom. 
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whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imaginary  power,  of  prolonging,  or 
preserving,  his  Hfe.'  The  Huns  might  be  provoked  to  insult  the 
misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised  a  despotic  command ; ' 
but  their  manners  were  not  susceptible  of  a  refmed  system  of  op- 
pression ;  and  the  efforts  of  courage  and  diligence  were  often  recom- 
pensed by  the  gift  of  freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  whose  embass) 
is  a  source  of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted,  in  the  camp  of  Attila, 
by  a  stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose  dress 
and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  Scythian.  In  the 
siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost,  according  to  his  own  account,  his 
fortune  and  liberty  :  he  became  the  slave  of  Onegesius  ;  but  his  faith- 
ful services,  against  the  Romans  and  the  Acatzires,  had  gradually 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  native  Huns  ;  to  whom  he  was  attached 
by  the  domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several  children.  The 
spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  improved  his  private  property  ;  he  was 
admitted  to  the  table  of  his  former  lord ;  and  the  apostal^e  Greek 
blessed  the  hour  of  his  captiWty,  since  it  had  been  the  introduction  to 
an  happy  and  independent  state  ;  which  he  held  by  the  honourable 
tenure  of  military  service.  This  reflection  naturally  produced  a  dispute 
on  the  advantages,  and  defects,  of  the  Roman  government,  which  was 
severely  arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix 
and  feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius  exposed,  in  true 
and  lively  colours,  the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  the  victim ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Roman  princes, 
unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  public  enemy,  unwilling  to 
trust  them  with  arms  for  their  own  defence  ;  the  intolerable  weight  of 
taxes,  tendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbitrary 
modes  of  collection  ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory 
laws  ;  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  ;  the 
partial  administration  of  justice  ;  and  the  universal  corruption,  which 
increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of 
the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sj-mpathy  was  at  length  revived  in 
the  breast  cf  the  fortunate  exile ;  and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those  magistrates,  who  had  perverted 
the  wisest  and  most  salutary  institutions.^ 

The  timid,  or  selfish,  pohcy  of  the  Western  Romans  had  (A.  D.  446) 
abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.*  The  loss  of  armies,  and 
the  want  of  discipline,  or  virtue,  were  not  supplied  by  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch.  Theodosius  might  still  affect  the  style,  as  well 
as  the  title,  oi  Invincible  Augustus;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the 
clemency  of  Attila,  who  imperiously  dictated  these  harsh  and  humili- 
ating conditions  of  peace.     I.  The  emperor  of  the  East  resigned,  by 

*  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  Lewis  XI.  (Mem.  I- 
vL  c  12.)  represents  the  insolence  of  his  physician,  who,  in  five  months,  extorted  Si.oao 
crowns,  and  a  rich  bishopric,  from  the  stem  avaricious  tyrant. 

*  Priscus  p.  61.)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  protected  the  life  of  a  slave. 
Occidere  solent  non  discipline  et  severitate,  sed  impetu  et  iri,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  impune. 
Tadtus,  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were  the  subjects  of  Attila,  claimed,  and 
exercised,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
second  book  of  Agathias. 

1        3  See  the  whole  conversation  in  PrLscus,  p.  59 — 62. 

*  Nova  iterum  Orienti  assurgit  ruina  ....  quum  nulla  ab  Occidentalibus  ferrentl  ir 
auxilia.  Prosper-Tyro  composed  his  Chronicle  in  the  West;  and  his  observation  implies  1 
cenaure. 
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an  express  or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important  territory, 
which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singi- 
dunum  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novae,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The 
breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen  days'  journey ; 
but,  from  the  proposal  of  Attila,  to  ren^ove  the  situation  of  the  national 
market,  it  soon  appeared,  that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city  of 
Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  II.  The  king  of  the  Huns 
required  and  obtained,  that  his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented 
from  700  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  2100;  and  he 
stipulated  the  immediate  payment  of  6000  pounds  of  gold  to  defray 
the  expences,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  war.  One  might  imagine, 
that  such  a  demand,  which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of  private 
wealth,  would  have  been  readily  discharged  by  the  opulent  empire  of 
.he  East ;  and  the  public  distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
impoverished,  or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the  finances.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  taxes,  extorted  from  the  people,  was  detained 
and  intercepted  :n  their  passage,  through  the  foulest  channels,  to  the 
treasury  of  Constantinople.  The  revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theo- 
dosius,  and  his  favourites,  in  wasteful  and  profuse  luxury ;  which  was 
disguised  by  the  names  of  Imperial  magnificence,  or  Christian  charity. 
The  immediate  supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity 
of  military  preparations  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously,  but 
capriciously,  imposed  on  tne  members  of  the  senatorian  order,  was  the 
only  expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  loss  of  time,  the  impatient 
avarice  of  Attila :  and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  compelled  them  to 
adopt  the  scandalous  resource  of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jewels 
of  their  wives,  and  the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.'  III. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of 
national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could  never  lose  the  property,  which  he 
had  once  acquired,  in  the  persons,  who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary, 
or  reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority.  From  this  principle  he  con- 
cluded, and  the  conclusions  of  Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the 
Huns,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  should  be  released  without 
delay,  and  without  ransom ;  that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  escape,  should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price  of 
twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians,  who  had  deserted 
the  standard  of  Attila,  should  be  restored,  without  any  promise,  or 
stipulation,  of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of  this  cruel  and  ignominious 
treaty,  the  Imperial  officers  were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and 
noble  deserters,  who  refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death ; 
and  the  Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the  friendship  of  any 
Scythian  people,  by  this  public  confession,  that  they  were  destitute 
either  of  faith,  or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliants,  who  had  embraced 
the  throne  of  Theodosius.' 

*  According  to  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom,  an  auction  of  Byz.intine 
luxury  must  have  been  very  productive.  Every  wealthy  house  possessed  a  semicircular  table 
of  massy  silver,  such  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of 
forty  pounds,  cups,  dishes  of  the  same  met.al,  &c. 

*  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  much  order  or  precision,  may  be  found  in 
Priscus  (p.  3^,  &c.).  Marcellinus  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  observing,  ist.  That  Attila 
himself  solicited  the  peace  and  presents,  which  he  had  formerly  refused;  ana  tdly.  That, 
about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented  a  fine  large  tame  tye>ir  to  'he  em- 
peror 'I'heodosius. 
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The  firmness  of  a  single  to\vn,  so  obscure,  that,  except  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or  geographer, 
exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azi- 
muntiimi,  a  small  cit>'  of  Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,'  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation 
of  the  leaders  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against 
the  innumerable  host  of  the  Barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely  expecting 
their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent  and  successful 
sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradually  declined  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood ;  rescued  from  their  hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives, 
and  recruited  their  domestic  force  by  the  voluntary  association  of 
fugitives  and  deserters.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still 
menaced  the  empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were 
persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  their 
sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius  confessed  with 
shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no  longer  f>ossessed  any  authority 
over  a  society  of  men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  independ- 
ence ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  negociate  an  eqiial 
exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution 
of  some  shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally  sur- 
prised. A  strict,  though  fruidess,  inquiry  was  allowed :  but  the  Huns 
were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  did  not  detain  any  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  city,  before  they  could  recover  two  survi\ing  countrj-men,  whom 
the  Azimuntines  had  reserved  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost 
companions.  Attila,  on  his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  their 
solemn  asseveration,  that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to  dismiss 
the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had  obtained  the  security  of  the 
public  faith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissimulation  may  be  con- 
demned, or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as  they  incline  to  the  rigid  decree 
of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the  milder  sentiment  of  Sl  Jerom  and  St. 
Chr)-sostom :  but  every  soldier,  every  statesmen,  must  acknowledge, 
that,  if  the  race  of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  multi- 
plied, the  Barbarians  would  have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of 
the  empire. 

It  would  ha\e  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had  purchased, 
by  the  loss  of  honour,  a  secure  and  solid  tranquillity;  or  if  his  tame- 
ness  had  not  invited  the  repetition  of  injuries.  The  Byzantine  court 
was  insulted  by  five  or  sLx  successive  embassies  ;=  and  the  ministers 
of  Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imperfect 
execution  of  the  last  treat)-;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and 
deserters,  who  were  still  protected  by  the  empire;  and  to  declare, 
with  seeming  moderation,  that  unless  their  sovereign  obtained  com- 
plete and  immediate  satisfaction,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were 

'  Priscus,  p.  35.  Among  182  forts,  or  castles,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procop.  (de  Edif. 
L  iv.  c.  xi.  ii.  <fi.  ed.  Paris',  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  Etintontou,  whose  position  is  doubt- 
fully marked,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Anchialus,  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  name  and  walls 
of  Azimuntium  might  subsist  till  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  but  the  race  of  its  brave  defenders 
had  been  carefully  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  princt*. 

'  Montesq.  (Consid.  sur  la  Grand.  &c.  c  xix. )  has  delineated,  with  a  bold  and  easy  pencil, 
lome  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans. 
He  deserves  the  praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  Priscus,  which  liave  been  too  much 
disregarded. 
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it  even  his  wish,  to  check  the  resentment  of  his  warhke  tribes.  Be- 
sides the  motives  of  pride  and  interest,  which  might  prompt  the  king 
of  the  Huns  to  continue  this  train  of  negociation,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  less  honourable  view  of  enriching  his  favourites  at  the  cxpence 
of  his  enemies.  The  Imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to  procure  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors,  and  their  principal  attendants, 
whose  favourable  report  might  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  Barbarian  monarch  was  flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his 
ministers;  he  computed  with  pleasure  the  value  and  splendour  of 
their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted  the  performance  of  every  promise,  which 
would  contribute  to  their  private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an  im- 
portant business  of  state,  the  marriage  of  his  secretary  Constantius.' 
That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was  recommended  by  ^tius  to  the  king 
of  the  Huns,  had  engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife ;  and  the 
daughter  of  count  Saturninus  was  chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations 
of  her  country.  The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  domestic  troubles, 
and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune,  cooled  the  ardour  of  her 
interested  lover;  but  he  still  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Attila,  an 
equivalent  alliance ;  and,  after  many  ambiguous  delays  and  excuses, 
the  Byzantine  court  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger 
the  widow  of  Armatius,  whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her 
in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons.  For  these  im- 
portunate and  oppressive  embassies,  Attila  claimed  a  suitable  return  : 
he  weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the  character  and  station  of  the 
Imperial  envoys ;  but  he  condescended  to  promise,  that  he  would  ad- 
vance as  far  as  Sardica,  to  receive  any  ministers  who  had  been  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity.  The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded  this 
pi-oposal,  by  representing  the  desolate  and  ruined  condition  of  Sardica ; 
and  even  ventured  to  insinuate,  that  every  officer  of  the  army  or 
household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
Scythia.  Maximin,^  a  respectable  courtier,  whose  abilities  had  been 
long  exercised  in  civil  and  military  employments,  accepted  with  re- 
luctance the  troublesome,  and,  perhaps,  dangerous  commission,  of 
reconciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His  friend,  the 
historian  Priscus,^  embraced  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  Barba- 
rian hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life :  but  the  secret  of 
the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was  entrusted  only  to  the  inter- 
preter Vigilius.  The  two  last  ambassadors  of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a 
noble  subject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a  valiant  chicf- 

'  Priscus,  p.  69,  &c.  I  would  fain  believe,  that  this  adventurer  was  afterwards  crucified 
by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  ;  but  Priscus  (p.  57.)  has  too 
plainly  distinguished  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the  similar  events  of 
their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 

^  In  the  Persian  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and  eloquent  Maximin  had 
been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburius  (Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  20.).  When  Marcian  ascended  the  throne, 
the  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  a  public  edict, 
among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state  (Novell,  ad  Calc.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31.).  He 
executed  a  civil  and  military  commission  in  the  Eastern  provinces  ;  and  his  death  was  lamented 
by  the  savages  of  yEthiopia,  whose  incursions  he  had  repressed.     Priscus,  p.  40. 

3  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  his  eloquence,  an  honour- 
able place  among  the  sopliists  of  the  age.  His  Byzantine  history,  which  related  to  his  own 
limes,  was  comprised  in  seven  books.  Fabric.  Hiblio.  Once.  vi.  235.  Notwithstanding  the 
tfiaritable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  that  Priscus  was  a  Pagan. 
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tain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at  the  same  time  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  royal  camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  aftenvards 
illustrated  by  the  extraordinar)'  fortune  and  the  contrast  of  their  sons ; 
the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of  the  last  Roman  em- 
peror of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  (a.  d.  448)  by  a  numerous 
train  of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  350  miles,  or  thirteen  days'  journey,  from  Constantinople.  As 
the  remains  of  Sardica  were  still  included  within  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality.    They  provided,  with  the  assistance  of  the   provincials,  a 
sufficient  number  of  sheep  and  oxen;    and  invited  the  Huns  to  a 
splendid,  or,  at  least,  a  plentiful,  supper.     But  the  harmony  of  the 
entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by  mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion. 
The  greatness  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  warmly  maintained 
by  their  ministers ;  the  Huns,  with  equal  ardour,  asserted  the  superior- 
ity of  their  victorious  monarch :  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash 
and  unseasonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected  the 
comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Theodosius ;  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin  and  Priscus  were  able  to  divert 
the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angr\-  minds,  of  the  Barbarians. 
When  they  rose  from  table,  the  Imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon 
and  Orestes  with  rich  gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  p>earls,  which 
they  thankfully  accepted.     Yet  Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating, 
that  Jic  had  not  always  been  treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality  : 
and  the  offensive  distinction,  which  was  implied,  between  his  civil 
office  and  the  hereditary-  rank  of  his  colleague,  seems  to  have  made 
Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes   an   irreconcileable   enemy. 
After  this  entertainment,  they  travelled  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Sardica  to  Naissus.     That  flourishing  city,  which  had  given  birth  to 
the  great  Constantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground :  the  inhabitants 
were  destroyed,  or  dispersed ;  and  the  appearance  of  some  sick  persons, 
who  were  still  permitted  to  exist  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches, 
sen-ed  only  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  prospect.    The  surface  of  the 
countrj'  was  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  directed  their  course  to  the  nortli-west,  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  hills  of  modern  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat  and 
marshy  grounds,  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube.     The  Huns 
were  masters  of  the  great  river :  their  navigation  was  performed  in 
large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree ;  tlie  ministers 
of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  bank;  and  their 
Barbarian  associates   immediately  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila, 
which  was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements  of  hunting  or  of  war. 
No  sooner  had  ^Iaximin  advanced  about  two  miles  from  the  Danube, 
than  he  began  to  experience  the  fastidious  insolence  of  the  conqueror. 
He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant  valley,  lest  he 
,  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was  due  to  the  royal  mansion. 
The  ministers  of  Attila  pressed  him  to  communicate  the  business,  and 
the  instructions,  which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  their   sovereign. 
When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the  contrary-  practice  of  nations,  he 
was  still  more  confounded  to  find,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Sacred 
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Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus)  which  should  not  be  revealed 
to  the  gods  themselves,  had  been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  public 
enemy.  On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious  terms,  the 
Imperial  envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was 
recalled;  it  was  again  repeated;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their  in- 
efifectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness  of  Maximin.  At 
length,  by  the  intercession  of  Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose 
friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he 
was  compelled  to  undertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the  North,  that 
Attila  might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same 
camp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  His 
journey  was  regulated  by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to 
hasten  his  march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common  road,  as  it  best 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  King.  The  Romans  who  traversed  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that  they  passed  several  navigable  rivers, 
either  in  canoes  or  portable  boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
the  winding  stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present  itself  in 
different  places,  under  different  names.  From  the  contiguous  villages 
they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  provisions,  mead  instead 
of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread,  and  a  certain  liquor  named  ca7ni(s, 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.' 
Such  fare  might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted 
the  luxury  of  Constantinople :  but  in  their  accidental  distress,  they 
were  relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  Barbarians, 
so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  Avar.  The  ambassadors  had  encamped 
on  the  edge  \  >f  a  large  morass.  A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  immersed  their  baggage 
and  furniture  in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and  apprehensive 
of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  neighbouring  village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda. 
A  bright  illumination,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of 
reeds,  was  kindled  by  their  officious  benevolence :  the  wants,  and 
even  the  desires,  of  the  Romans  were  liberally  satisfied ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  singular  politeness  of  Bleda's 
widow,  who  added  to  her  other  favours  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels.  The  sun- 
shine of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to  repose ;  to  collect  and 
dry  the  baggage,  and  to  the  refreshment  of  the  men  and  horses  :  but, 
in  the  evening  before  they  pursued  their  journey,  the  ambassadors 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the  village,  by  ;i 
very  acceptable  present  of  silver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  antl 
Indian  pepper.  Soon  after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the  march  of 
Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  about  six  days;    and 

*  The  Huns  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  the  labours  of  agriculture ;  they  abused 
the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation  ;  and  the  Goths,  their  industrious  subjects  who  cultivated 
the  earth,  dreaded  their  neighbourhood,  like  that  of  so  many  ravenous  wolves  (Priscus,  p.  45.). 
In  the  same  manner  the  Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for  that 
of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  their  lazy  and  rapacious  .sovereigns.  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars,  p.  423.  455. 
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slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  did  not  contain, 
in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles,  a  single  city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geography  of 
Priscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between  the  Danube, 
the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungarj', 
and  most  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.' 
In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp,  which,  by 
the  long  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a 
huge  village,  for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who  followed 
his  person,  and  of  the  various  multitude  of  idle  or  industrious  slaves 
and  retainers.^  The  baths,  constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only 
edifice  of  stone ;  the  materials  had  been  transported  from  Parmonia ; 
and  since  the  adjacent  countrj'  was  destitute  even  of  large  timber,  it 
maybe  presumed,  that  the  meaner  habitations  of  the  royal  \'illagf 
consisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas.  The  wooden  houses  of  the 
more  illustrious  Huns,  were  built  and  adorned  with  rude  magnificence, 
according  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors. 
They  seem  to  have  been  distributed  with  some  degree  of  order  and 
sjTnmetry- ;  and  each  spot  became  more  honourable,  as  it  approached 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed 
all  other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and 
covered  an  ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a 
lofty  wall,  or  pallisade,  of  smooth  square  timber,  intersected  with  high 
towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  defence.  This  wzJl, 
which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  decUvity  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a 
great  variety'  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A 
separate  house  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila ; 
and,  instead  of  the  rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic 
jealousy,  they  pohtely  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  their  pre- 
sence, their  table,  and  even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace. 
When  Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,  the  principal  queen,  he 
admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her  mansion,  the  height  of  the 
round  columns,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously 
shaped,  or  turned,  or  polished,  or  car\'ed;  and  his  attentive  eye  was 
able  to  discover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments,  and  some  regularity  in 
the  proportions.  After  passing  through  the  guards,  who  watched 
before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the  privatt 
apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received  their  visit  sitting,  or 
rather  l}"ing,  on  a  soft  couch ;  the  floor  was  co\ered  with  a  carpet ;  the 
domestics  formed  a  circle  round  the  queen ;  and  her  damsels,  seated 
on  the  ground,  were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroider)- 

*  It  is  evident  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and  that  he  did  not  reach 
the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Agria,  Tokay,  aad  Jazberin,  are  situated  in  the  plains  cir- 
cjimscribed  by  this  definition.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  &c.  ^■^i.  461.)  has  chosen  Tokay ; 
Otrokosci  (p.  180.  apud  Mascou,  ix.  23.'',  a  learned  Hungarian,  has  preferred  Jazberin,  a 
place  about  36  miles  westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube. 

'  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kaiacoram,  the  residence  of 
the  successors  of  Zingis  ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  a  more  stable  habitation,  did 
not  equal  the  size  or  splendour  of  the  town  and  Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  13th  century 
(Rubruquis,  in  the  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  viL  286.).  The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  as  it  is  so 
agreeably  described  by  Bemier  (ii.  217.),  blended  the  manners  of  Scythia  with  the  magnifi- 
oeoce  and  luxury  of  Hindostan. 
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which  adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns  were 
ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and  evidence 
of  their  victories  :  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even 
'heir  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  their 
lables  were  profusely  spread  with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  labour  of  Grecian 
artists.  The  monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  still 
adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.'  The  dress  of 
Attila,  his  arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain,  without 
ornament,  and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal  table  was  served  in 
wooden  cups  and  platters  ;  flesh  was  his  only  food  ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  North  never  tasted  the  luxury  of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  ambassadors  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a  formidable 
guard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His 
stern  countenance,  angry  gestures,  and  impatient  tone,  astonished  the 
firmness  of  Maximin;  but  Vigilius  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since 
he  distinctly  understood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the 
law  of  nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a  cross,  and 
leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  Barbarian  condescended,  by  pro- 
ducing an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold  falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who 
had  affirmed  that  no  more  than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found. 
But  he  arrogantly  declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace  of 
contending  with  his  fugitive  slaves  ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent 
efforts  to  defend  the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had  entrusted  to 
their  arms :  "  For  what  fortress  "  (added  Attila),  "  what  city,  in  the 
"  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empii'C,  can  hope  to  exist,  secure  and  im- 
"  pregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasurf  t'aat  it  should  be  erased  from  the 
"earth?"  He  dismissed,  howerei,  the  interpreter,  who  returned  to 
Constantinople  with  his  peremptory  demand  of  more  complete  restitu- 
tion, and  a  more  splendid  embassy.  His  anger  gradually  subsided, 
and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a  marriage  which  he  celebrated  on 
the  road  with  the  daughter  of  Eslam,  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
mollify  the  native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of  Attila 
into  the  royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  ceremony.  A 
numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their  hero,  and  their  king. 
They  marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long  and  regular  files  :  the 
intervals  between  the  files  were  filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen, 
which  the  women  on  either  side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which 
formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  virgins,  who  chanted  hymns 
and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his  favourite  Onc- 
gesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of 
her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace  ;  and  offered,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  her  respectful  homage,  by  intreating  him  to 
taste  the  wine  and  meat,  which  she  had  prepared  for  his  reception. 
As  soon  as  the  monarch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gift, 
his  domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  tabic  to  a  convenient  height,  as  ho 
sat  on  horseback ;    and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the  goblet  with 

'  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Toncat,  the  throne  of  Zingis 
was  still  covered  with  the  original  black  felt  carpet  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  command  of  his  warjilie  co'inlryiiien.     Vie  dc  Genj;iscan,  I.  iv.  c.  q, 
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his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and  continued  his  march. 
During  his  residence  at    the  seat    of  empire,  his   hours   were    not 
wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns 
could  maintain  his  superior  dignity,  without   concealing  his  person 
from  the  public  view.     He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and  his  people  might  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and. 
according  to  the  eastern   custom,  before  the  principal  gate   of  his 
wooden  palace.     The  Romans,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
were  twice  invited  to   the  banquets,   where  Attila  feasted  with  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Scj-thia.     Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  till  they  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  were  conducted, 
after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respective  seats  in  a  spacious  hall.     The 
royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  was  raised 
by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son,  an  uncle,  or  per- 
haps a  favourite  king,  were  admitted  to  share  the  simple  and  homely 
repast  of  Attila.     Two  lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  contained 
three  or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand ;  the  right 
Avas  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuously  con- 
fess, that  they  were  placed  on  the  left ;  and  that  Beric,  an  unknown 
chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded  the  representa- 
tives of  Theodosius  and  Valentiniaru     The  Barbarian  monarch  re- 
ceived from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled  with  wine,  and  courteously 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  distinguished  guest ;  who  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  expressed,  in  the  same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows. 
This  ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least  for  the 
illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly ;  and  a  considerable  time  must  have 
been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated,  as  each  course  of  sersnce 
was  placed  on  the  table.      But  the  wine  still  remained  after  the  meat 
had  been  removed ;  and  the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intem- 
perance long -after  the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  em- 
pires had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet.     Yet 
before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunit)'  of  obser\ing 
the  manners  of  the  nation   in  their  convivial  amusements.      Two 
Scythians  stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited   the  verses 
which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his  valour  and  his  victories. 
A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the  hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
guests  was  captivated  by  the  vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  their  own  exploits  :  a  martial  ardour  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ;  and  the 
tears  of  the  old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they  could 
no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  field.'     This  entertain- 
ment, which  might  »be  considered  as  a  school  of  militarj'  virtue,  was 
succeeded  by  a  farce,  that  debased  the  dignity  of  human  nature.     A 
Moorish  and  a  Sc>thian  buffoon  successively  excited  the  mirth  of  the 
rude    spectators,  by  their    deformed    figure,  ridiculous  dress,   antic 
gestures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the  strange  unintelligible  confusion  of 


ir 


'  irwe  may  believe  Plutarch  (in  Demetrio,  v.  24.)  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Scythians, 
flen  they  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  awaken  their  languid  cc'u^gc  by  ih« 
artiil  harmony  of  tuansing  their  bow-strings. 
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the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall  re- 
sounded Avith  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of 
this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of  countenance, 
maintained  his  stedfast  and  inflexible  gravity;  which  was  never 
relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance  of  Irnoc,  the  youngest  of  his  sons  ;  he 
embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness,  gently  pinched 
him  by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partial  affection,  which  was  justi- 
fied by  the  assurance  of  his  prophets,  that  Irnac  would  be  the  future 
support  of  his  family  and  empire.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  ambas- 
sadors received  a  second  invitation ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the 
politeness,  as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Huns 
held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation  with  Maximin ;  but  his  civility 
was  interrupted  by  rude  expressions,  and  haughty  reproaches ;  and  he 
was  provoked,  by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming 
zeal,  the  private  claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor  " 
(said  Attila)  "  has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife  :  Constantius  must 
"  not  be  disappointed ;  nor  should  a  Roman  emperor  deserve  the 
"  name  of  liar."  On  the  third  day,  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  ; 
the  freedom  of  several  captives  was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom, 
to  their  pressing  entreaties ;  and,  besides  the  royal  presents,  they  were 
permitted  to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles,  the  honourable 
and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the  same  road,  to 
Constantinople ;  and  though  he  was  involved  in  an  accidental  dispute 
with  Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of  Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  contributed,  by  the  laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and 
alliance  of  the  two  nations.' 

But  the  Roman  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  the  treacherous  design, 
which  liad  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  public  faith.  The 
surprise  and  satisfaction  of  Edecon,  when  he  contemplated  the  splen- 
dour of  Constantinople,  had  encouraged  the  interpreter  Vigilius  to 
procure  for  him  a  secret  interview  with  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,-  who 
governed  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  After  some  previous  convers- 
ation, and  a  mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from 
his  own  feelings  or  experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  min- 
isterial virtue,  ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  impoilant 
service,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal  share  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  which  he  admired.  The  ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened 
to  the  tempting  offer ;  and  professed,  with  apparent  zeal,  his  ability, 
as  well  as  readiness,  to  execute  the  bloody  deed  :  the  design  was  com- 
municated to  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout  Theodosius 
consented  to  the  assassination  of  his  invincible  enemy.  But  this  per- 
fidious conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  dissimulation,  or  the  repent- 
ance, of  Edecon ;  and,  though  he  might  exaggerate  his  inward  abhor- 

'  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  observations,  and  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found  in  Priscus,  p.  49.  But  I  have  not  confined 
myself  to  the  same  order ;  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  historical  circumstances, 
which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey  and  business  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors. 

^  'J'illemont  has  very  properl)^  given  the  succession  of  Chamberlains,  who  reigned  in  the 
name  of  Theodosius.  Chrys.iphius  was  the  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of 
history,  the  worst  of  these  favourites  (Hist,  dcs  Emp.  vi.  117.  Mem.  Eccles.  xv.  438.). 
His  partiality  for  his  godfather,  the  hierarch  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  ortho- 
dox party. 
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rence  for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to  approve,  he  dexterously 
assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and  voluntary-  confession.     If  we  now 
review  the  embassy  of  Maximin,  and  the  behaviour  of  Attila,  we  must 
applaud  the  Barbarian  who  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
generously  entertained  and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who  had 
conspired  against  his  hfe.     But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius  will  appear 
still  more  extraordinar)',  since  he  returned,  conscious  of  his  guilt  and 
danger,  to  the  royal  camp ;  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  carr}'ing  with 
him  a  weighty  purse  of  gold,  which  the  favourite  eunuch  had  furnished, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the 
guards.     The  interpreter  was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with  specious  firm- 
ness, till  the  threat  of  inflicting  instant  death  on  his  son,  extorted  from 
him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the  criminal  transaction.     Under  the  name 
of  ransom  or  confiscation,  the  rapacious  king  of  the  Huns  accepted 
200  pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained  to 
punish.     He  pointed  his  just  indignation   against  a  nobler  object. 
His  ambassadors  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
Constantinople,  with  a  peremptory  instruction,  which  it  was  much 
safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.     They  boldly  entered  the 
Imperial  presence,  with  the  fatal  purse  hanging  down  from  the  neck 
of  Orestes ;  who  interrogated  the  eunuch  Chnsaphius,  as  he  stood  be- 
side the  throne,  whether  he  recognized  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.     But 
the  office  of  reproof  was  reser\-ed  for  the  superior  dignity  of  his  col- 
league Eslaw,  who  gravely  addressed  the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  respect- 
'■  able  parent ;  Attila  likesvise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race ;  and  he 
"  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he  inherited  from 
"his  father  Mundzuk.      But  Theodosius  has  forfeited  his  paternal 
"honours,  and,  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to 
"  the  condition  of  a  slave.     It  is  therefore  just,  that  he  should  rever- 
"  ence  the  man  whom  fortune  and  merit  have  placed  above  him ;  in- 
"  stead  of  attempting,  like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire 
"  against  his  master."    The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed  only 
to  the  voice  of  flatter)',  heard  with  astonishment  the  severe  language 
of  truth ;  he  blushed  and  trembled ;  nor  did  he  presume  directly  to 
refuse  the  head  of  Chrv-saphius,  which  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  in- 
structed to  demand.     A  solemn  embassy,  armed  with  full  powers  and 
magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila ; 
and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the  choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius, 
two  ministers  of  consular  or  patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great 
treasurer,  and  the  other  was  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  East. 
He  condescended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Drenco ;  and  though  he  at  first  affected  a  stern  and  haughty  demeanour, 
his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their  eloquence  and  liberality. 
He  condescended  to  pardon  the  emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  inter- 
preter ;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace ; 
released  a  great  number  of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  de- 

Iserters  to  their  fate ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted  of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants. 
But  this  treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expence  which  might  have  sup- 
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ported  a  vigorous  and  successful  war;  and  the  subjects  of  Theodosius 
were  compelled  to  redeem  the  safety  of  a  worthless  favourite  by  op- 
pressive taxes,  which  they  would  more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his 
destruction.^ 

The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  loi^g  survive  the  most  humiliating 
circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  was  riding,  or  hunting,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
into  the  river  Lycus :  the  spine  of  the  back  was  injured  by  the  fall ; 
and  he  expired  some  days  afterwards  (A.D.  450.  July  28),  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  43rd  of  his  reign."  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose 
authority  had  been  controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastial  affairs  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  the  East ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a 
female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended  the  throne,  than 
she  indulged  her  own,  and  the  public  resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular 
justice.  Without  any  legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  executed 
before  the  gates  of  the  city;  and  the  immense  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favourite,  served  only  to  hasten  and  to 
justify  his  punishment.^  Amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  the  empress  did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
advantage to  which  her  sex  was  exposed ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to 
prevent  their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would  always 
respect  the  superior  rank  of  his  wife.  She  gave  (Aug.  25)  her  hand 
to  Marcian,  a  senator,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  the  nominal  husband 
of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple.  The 
zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  established 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone  have  inspired  the  grateful 
eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  behaviour  of  Marcian  in  a  private 
life,  and  afterwards  on  the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief, 
that  he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire,  which  had 
been  almost  dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary 
monarchs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of 
arms ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had  been  severely  exercised  by  poverty  and 
misfortune,  since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, consisted  in  200  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a 
friend.  He  passed  19  years  in  the  domestic  and  military  service  of 
Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius ;  followed  those  powerful  generals  to 
the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their  influence,  the 
honourable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild  disposition,  and 
useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy,  recommended  Marcian 
to  the  esteem  and  favour,  of  his  patrons  ;  he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had 
felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administration;  and  his  own 

'  This  secret  conspiracy,  and  its  important  consequences,  may  be  traced  in  the  fragments 
of  Priscus,  p.  72.  The  chronology  of  th.it  historian  is  not  fixed  by  any  precise  date  ;  but  the 
scries  of  negociations  between  Attila  and  the  Kastorn  empire,  must  be  included  within  the 
three  or  four  years,  which  are  terminated,  A.u.  450,  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

-  Theodorus  the  Re.ader  (Vales.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  563.),  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  men- 
lion  the  fall,  without  specifying  the  injury  :  but  the  consequence  was  ,so  likely  to  happen,  and 
so  imlikely  to  be  invented,  that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  Nicephorus  Callistus,  a  Greek 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

3  Pulcheriae  natfl  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  suA  cum  avaritift  intcrcmptus  est.  She  aban- 
iloned  the  eunuch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  a  son,  whose  father  had  sufferol  at  his  in- 
'   tigation. 
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example  gave  weight  and  energy  to  the  laws,  which  he  promulgated 
for  the  reformation  of  manners.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila. — He  is  repulsed  by  ^tius  and  the  VisU 
goths. — Attila  invades  and  evacuates  Italy. —  The  Deaths  of  Attila^ 
^Utius,  and  Valentinian  the  Third. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  war  should  be  avoided,  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  preser\'e  a  secure  and  honourable  peace  ;  but  it  was 
likewise  his  opinion,  that  peace  cannot  be  honourable  or  secure,  if  the 
sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aversion  to  war.  This  temperate 
courage  dictated  his  reply  to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who  (a.d.  450) 
insolently  pressed  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor 
signified  to  the  Barbarians,  that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty 
of  Rome,  by  the  mention  of  a  tribute  ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward, 
with  becoming  liberality,  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies  ;  but  that, 
if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should  feel  that  he 
possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to  repel  their  attacks.  The 
same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  am- 
bassador ApoUonius,  whose  bold  refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he 
had  been  admitted  to  a  personal  inter\iew,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity, 
and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from 
the  degenerate  Romans. — Priscus,  p.  39.  72.  He  threatened  to  chas- 
tise the  rash  successor  of  Theodosius  ;  but  he  hesitated,  whether  he 
should  first  direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern  or  the  Western 
empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his  decision  with  awful  suspense,  he 
sent  an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  ; 
and  his  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the  same  haughty 
declaration.  "  Attila,  fny  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  pro- 
"  vide  a  palace  for  his  immediate  reception." "  But  as  the  Barbarian 
despised,  or  affected  to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the  East,  whom  he  had 
so  often  vanquished,  he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspending  the 
easy  conquest,  till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and  important 
enterprise.  In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  Huns 
were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  those  provinces ; 
but  the  particular  motives  and  provocations  of  Attila,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  state  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  under  the  administration  of  ^tius.^ 

'  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i.  c.  ^.  Evagr.  1.  iL  c.  i.  Theophan.  p.  90,  91.  Novell. 
ail  calcem  Cod.  ITieod.  vi.  30.  The  praises  which  St.  Leo,  and  the  Catholics,  have  be- 
stowed on  Mardan,  are  diligently  transcribed  by  Baroniu.<;,  as  an  encouragement  for  future 
princes. 

•  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this   haughty  message   during 

(lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  anticipated  the  date  ;  but  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable 
aventing  the  original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 
HbL  Crit.  de  I'Etabliss.  de  la  Men.  Fran^oise,  L  Book  ii.  189 — 424.  throws  great  light  on  tli» 
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After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  ^tius  had  prudently  retired  to 
the  tents  of  the  Huns  ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  their  alliance  for  his 
safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead  of  the  suppliant  language  of  a 
guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his  pardon  at  the  head  of  60,000  Barbarians  ; 
and  the  empress  Placidia  confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the 
condescension,  which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the 
effect  of  weakness  or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valentinian, 
and  the  Western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  subject ;  nor 
could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  virtuous  and 
faithful  Sebastian,'  from  the  implacable  persecution,  which  urged  him 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till  he  miserably  perished  in  the  service 
of  the  Vandals.  The  fortunate  ^tius,  who  was  immediately  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, assumed,  with  the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
the  whole  military  power  of  the  state  ;  and  he  is  sometimes  styled,  by 
contemporary  writers,  the  Duke,  or  General,  of  the  Romans  of  the 
West.  His  pi-udence,  rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the 
grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the  purple  ;  and  Valen- 
tinian was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  luxuiy  of  Italy,  while  the 
patrician  appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  who 
supported  near  twenty  (a.d.  433 — 454.)  years  the  ruins  of  the 
Western  empire.  The  Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses,  that 
^tius  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  republic  ; '  and  the 
following  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fairest  colours,  must  be 
allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  truth  than  of  flattery. 
"  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his  father  Gauden- 
"  tius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  gra- 
"  dually  rose  from  the  station  of  a  military  dotnestic,  to  the  dignity  of 
"master  of  the  cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his 
"  infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  first  to  Alaric,  and 
"  afterwards  to  the  Huns  ;  and  he  successively  obtained  the  civil  and 
"  military  honours  of  the  palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified  by 
"superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  yEtius  was  not  above  the 
"  middle  stature  ;  but  his  manly  limbs  were  admirably  formed  for 
"  strength,  beauty,  and  agility  ;  and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  exercises 
"  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the  javelin.  He 
"  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of  food  or  of  sleep  ;  rjad  his  mind 
"  and  body  were  alike  capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  pos- 
"  sessed  the  genuine  courage,  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers  but 
"  injuries  ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  inti- 
"  midate,  the  firm  integiity  of  his  soul."  3     The  Barbarians,  who  had 

state  of  Gaul,  when  it  wasinvaded  by  Attila  ;  but  the  ingenious  author,  the  Abb6  Dubos,  too 
Dften  bewilders  himself  in  system  and  conjecture. 

'  Vic.  Vitensis  (de  Pcrsec.  Vandal.  1.  \.  c.  6.  p.  8.  cd.  Ruinart)  calls  him,  acer  consilio  et 
strenus  in  bello  :  but  his  courage,  when  he  became  unfortunate,  was  censured  as  desperate 
rasliness;  and  Sebastian  deserved,  or  obtained,  the  epithet  ol prerceps  (Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm. 
ix.  i8i.).  His  adventures  at  Const.antinople,  in  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  are  faintly 
marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius.  In  his  distress  he  was  aUvays  followed 
by  a  numerous  train ;  since  he  could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  seize  the  city 
cf  Barcelona. 

^  Reipublica;  Romanae  singulariter  natus,  qui  superbiam  Suevonnn,  Francorumque  bar- 
bariem  immensis  coedibus  scrvire  Impcrio  Romano  coegisset.  Jornandes  dc  Reb.  Get. 
I*..  3^-  P-  66o. 

'  rhis  portrait  is  drawn  by  Reaatus  Profuturu3  Frigcridus,  a  contemporary  historian, 
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seated  themselves,in  the  Western  provinces,  were  insensibly  taught  to 
respect  the  faith  and  valour  of  the  patrician  ^tius.  He  soothed  their 
passions,  consulted  their  prejudices,  balanced  their  interests,  and 
checked  their  ambition.  A  seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with 
Genseric,  protected  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals  ;  the 
independent  Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salutary  aid ;  the 
Imperial  authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul  and  Spain  ; 
and  he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Suevi,  whom  he  had  vanquisheo 
in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  yEtius  assiduously 
cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While  he  resided  in  their  tents 
as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  he  had  familiarly  conversed  with  Attila  him- 
self, the  nephew  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  two  famous  antagonists 
appear  to  have  been  connected  by  a  personal  and  military'  friendship, 
which  they  afterwards  confirmed  by  mutiial  gifts,  frequent  embassies, 
and  the  education  of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  yEtius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila. 
By  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary'  attachment, 
the  patrician  might  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the  Scythian  con- 
queror, who  pressed  the  two  empires  with  his  innumerable  armies. 
His  demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded.  When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of 
a  vanquished  city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been  fraudulently 
embezzled;  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  Noricuni  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  satisfy  his  complaints:'  and  it  is  evident,  from 
their  conversation  with  Maximin  and  Priscus,  in  the  royal  village,  that 
the  valour  and  prudence  of  ^tius  had  not  saved  the  Western  Romans 
from  the  common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  policy  pro- 
longed the  advantages  of  a  salutary  peace ;  and  a  numerous  army  of 
Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians  were 
judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and  Orleans  :^  and  their 
active  cavalrj'  secured  the  important  passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the 
Loire.  These  savage  allies  were  not  indeed  less  formidable  to  the 
subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  original  settlement  was 
enforced  with  the  hcentious  violence  of  conquest;  and  the  province 
through  which  they  marched,  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  an 
hostile  invasion.3    Strangers  to  the  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani 

known  only  by  some  extracts,  which  are  preserved  by  Greg,  of  Tours  'I.  iL  c  8.  iL  163.).  It 
was  probably  the  dut>%  or  at  least  the  interest,  of  Renatus,  to  magnify  the  virtues  of 
Otitis  :  but  he  would  have  shown  more  dexterity,  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  patient,_/i»r- 
giving  disposition. 

'  The  embassy  consisted  of  Count  Romulus ;  of  Promotus,  president  of  Noricura  ;  and  of 
Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were  accompanied  by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
Peto\-io,  in  the  same  province,  and  father  of  Orestes,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Count 
Romulus.  Priscus,  p.  57.  65.  Cassiodorus  (Variar.  L  4.I  mentions  another  embassy,  which 
was  executed  by  hLs  father  and  Carpilio,  the  son  of  ittius ;  and  as  Attila  was  no  more,  be 
could  safely  bojist  of  their  manly  intrepid  behaviour  in  his  presence. 

*  Deserta  Valentinse  urbis  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Prosper.  Tyronis  Chron.  in 
Historiens  de  Fmnce,  i.  639.  A  few  lines  afterwards.  Prosper  obserii-es,  that  lands  in  th« 
TA'/crwir  Gaul  were  assigned  to  the  Alani.  Without  admitting,  the  correction  of  Dubos  (i. 
300.)  ;  the  reasonable  supposition  of  iuu?  colonies  or  garrisons  of  Alani,  will  confirm  his  argu- 
ments, and  remove  his  objections. 

^  Prosper.  Tjto,  p.  639.  Sidonius  (Paneg.  Avit  a46.)'.complaIns,  in  the  name  of  Auvergn^ 
his  native  ccimtry, 

Litorios  Scythicos  equites  tunc  forte  subacto        Discuisu,  flammis,  ferro,  feritate,  rapinis, 

Celsus  Areinorico,  Geticum  rapiebat  in  agmen    Delebant ;  pacis  fallentei  Domen  inane. 

Per  lerra=;,  Ar\-eme,  tuas,  qui  proxima  quxque 
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of  Gaul  were  devoted  to  the  ambition  of  yEtius ;  and  though  he  might 
suspect,  that,  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself,  they  would  revolt  to  the 
standard  of  their  national  king,  the  patrician  laboured  to  restrain, 
rather  than  to  excite,  their  zeal  and  resentment  against  the  Goths,  the 
Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 

The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and  maturity ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  those  ambitious  Barbarians,  either  in  peace  or  war,  engaged 
the  perpetual  vigilance  of  ^tius.  After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the 
Gothic  sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric  (a.d.  419 — 451),  the  son  of  the 
great  Alaric;'  and  his  prosperous  reign,  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
over  a  turbulent  people,  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence 
was  supported  by  uncommon  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Im- 
patient of  his  narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  government  and  commerce ;  but  the  city  was 
saved  by  the  timely  approach  of  ^tius ;  and  the  Gothic  king,  who 
had  raised  the  siege  with  some  loss  and  disgrace,  was  persuaded,  for 
an  adequate  subsidy,  to  divert  the  martial  valour  of  his  subjects  in  a 
Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and  eagerly  seized,  the 
favourable  moment  of  renewing  his  hostile  attempts.  The  Goths 
besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic  provinces  were  invaded  by  the 
Burgundians ;  and  the  public  safety  was  threatened  (a.d.  435 — 439) 
on  every  side  by  the  apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  On 
every  side,  the  activity  of  ^tius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed  a 
firm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Burgundians  were 
slain  in  battle;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation  humbly  accepted  a 
dependent  seat  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. "^  The  walls  of  Narbonne 
had  been  shaken  by  the  battering  engines,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
endured  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  when  count  Litorius,  approach- 
ing in  silence,  and  directing  each  liorseman  to  carry  behind  him  two 
sacks  of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers. 
The  siege  was  immediately  raised;  and  the  more  decisive  victory, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  ^tius  himself,  was 
marked  with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Goths.  But  in  the  absence 
of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily  summoned  to  Italy  by  some  public 
or  private  interest,  count  Litorius  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and  his 
presumption  soon  discovered,  that  far  different  talents  are  required  to 
lead  a  wing  of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  important 

Another  poet,  Paulinus  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  complaint : 

Nam  soclum  vix  ferre  qucas,  qui  durior  hoste. 

Dubos,  i.  330. 
'  Theodoric  IT.  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  declares  to  Avitus  his  resolution  of  repairing, 
expiating,  the  faults  which  his  £^ra>ui/ai/ur  had  committed. 

Quae  nosier  peccavit  avjis,  quern  fuscat  id  unum, 

Quod  te,  Roma,  capit. 

Sidon.  Paneg.  Avit.  505. 
This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the  genealogy  of  the  Gotnic 
kings,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed. 

"The  name  of  Sapaudia,  the  origin  oi  Savoy,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammianus;  and  two 
military  posts  are  ascertained,  by  the  Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province  ;  a  cohort  was 
stationed  at  Grenoble  in  U.-iuiihini! ;  and  Ebreiliinum,  or  Iverdmi,  shcltcicd  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels,  wliich  commanded  the  lake  of  Neufch.llcl.  V.-ilcsius,  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  50J. 
D'Auvillc,  Not.  dc  I'Anc.  G^iMt    0.  384.  575^ 
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war.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the 
gaces  of  Thoulouse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an  enemy,  whom  his 
misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent,  and  his  situation  made  desperate. 
The  predictions  of  the  augurs  had  inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane 
confidence  that  he  should  enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph;  and 
the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his  Pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  cO 
reject  the  fair  conditions  of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  proposed  by 
the  bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric.  The  king  of  the  Goths  ex- 
hibited in  his  distress  the  edifying  contrast  of  Christian  piety  and 
moderation ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackcloth  and  ashes  till  he  was 
prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat  His  soldiers,  animated  with  martial 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  con- 
flict was  obstinate ;  the  slaughter  was  mutuzd.  The  Roman  general, 
after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskilful  rash- 
ness, was  actually  led  through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own, 
but  in  a  hostile,  triumph ;  and  the  misery  which  he  experienced,  in  a 
long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Bar- 
barians themselves.  Such  a  loss  in  a  country  whose  spirit  and 
finances  were  long  since  exhausted,  could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  and 
the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their  turn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  would  have  planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  ^tius  had  not  restored  strength  and 
discipline  to  the  Romans.'  The  two  annies  expected  the  signal  of  a 
decisive  action ;  but  the  generals,  who  were  conscious  of  each  other's 
force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own  superiority,  prudently  sheathed  their 
swords  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  reconciliation  was  permanent 
and  sincere.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  appears  to  have 
deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the 
esteem  of  mankind-  His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons, 
who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises  of  the  Barbarian 
camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic  schools  :  from  the  study  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  they  acquired  the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice ; 
and  the  harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  their  native  manners.^  The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic  king  were 
given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of 
the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa ;  but  these  illustrious 
alliances  were  pregnant  with  guilt  and  discord.  The  queen  of  the 
Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  an  husband,  inhumanly  massacred  by  her 
brother.     The  princess  of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous 

'  Capto  teirarum  damna  patebant 

Litorio,  in  Rhodanum  proprios  producere  fines, 
Theudoridi  fixum  ;  nee  erat  pugnare  necesse, 
Sed  Diigrare  Getis  ;  rabidam  trux  asperat  iram 
Victor  :  quod  sensit  Scj-thicum  sub  mcenibus  hostem 
Tmputat,  ec  nihil  est  gravius,  si  forsitan  unquam 

Vincere  contingat,  trepido. Panegyr.  Avit.  330. 

Sdonhis  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to  transfer  the  whole  mafl 
from  iEtius,  to  his  mioister  Avitus. 
'  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of  his  preceptor. 

Mihi  Romula  dudum 

I  ^^ ,  Per  te  jura  placent :  parviimque  ediscere  jussit 

I  H^^^^bi  ^^  '^  verba  pater,  docili  quo  prisca  MaronU 

I^^^^^K  Carmine  molliret  Scj'thicos  mihi  pagina  mores. 

H^^^^^r  Sidon.  Poneg.  Avit.  49s,  &c. 
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tyiantj  whom  she  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genseric  suspected, 
that  his  son's  wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him :  the  supposed  crime 
was  punished  by  the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears ;  and  the  un- 
happy daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously  returned  to  the  court 
of  Thoulouse  in  that  deformed  and  mu<^ilated  condition.  This  horrid 
act,  which  must  seem  incredible  to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears  from 
every  spectator ;  but  Theodoric  was  urged,  by  the  feelings  of  a  parent 
and  a  king,  to  revenge  such  irreparable  injuries.  The  Imperial 
ministers,  who  always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  Barbarians,  would 
liave  supplied  the  Goths  with  arms,  and  ships,  and  treasures  for  the 
Aiiican  war ;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have  been  fatal  to 
himiielf,  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in  his  cause,  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts  and  pressing  solicitations  in- 
flamed the  ambition  of  Attila ;  and  the  designs  of  JEtius  and  Theo- 
doric were  prevented  by  the  invasion  of  Gaul.' 

The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established  the  right  of  heredi- 
tary succession  in  the  noble  family  of  the  Merovingians."*  These 
princes  were  elevated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military  command ; ' 
and  the  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their  birth  and 
dignity.  Their  flaxen  locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with 
singular  care,  hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets  on  their  back  and  shoul- 
ders ;  while  the  rest  of  their  nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law  or 
custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of  their  head ;  to  comb  their  hair 
over  the  forehead,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  ornament  of 
two  small  whiskers.'*  The  lofty  stature  of  the  Franks,  and  their  blue 
eyes,  denoted  a  Germanic  origin ;  their  close  apparel  accurately  ex- 
pressed the  figure  of  their  limbs;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended 
from  a  broa.d  belt ;  their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield :  and 
these  warlike  Barbarians  were  trained,  from  their  earliest  youth,  to 
run,  to  leap,  to  swim ;  to  dart  the  javelin,  or  battle-axe,  with  unerring 
aim  ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation,  against  a  superior  enemy ;  and  to.' 
maintain,  either  in  life  or  death,  the  invincible  reputation  of  their  an-- 
cestors.5     Clodion,  the  first  of  their  long-haired  kings,  whose  name 

'  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  arc,  Jornaii.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  34.' 36.  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Idatius,  and  the  two  Prospers,  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  612. 
To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Gubernatione  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  243^ — 245.  and  the  P.inegyric  of 
Avitus,  by  Sidonius. 

'  Reges  Crinitos  se  creavisse  de  primd.,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori  suorum  famiUA  (Greg. 
Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  166.  of  the  second  vokune  of  the  Historians  of  France).  Gregorj;  himself 
does  not  mention  the  Merovingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the  French 
monarchy.  An  ingenious  critic  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduus  ; 
and  he  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  prince,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race,  was  more  an- 
cient than  the  father  of  Childeric.     Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscrip.,  xx.  52.  xxx.  SS7- 

3  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Gregory  of  lours,  was  at 
length  .adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Mont- 
faucon  has  delineated  the  representation  of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  had  applied  to  king  David.     Mon.  de  la  Monar.  Fran.  i.  Disc.  Prelimiiiaire. 

•♦  Ca-'saries  proUxa  ....  crinium  flagellis  per  terga  dimissis,  &c.  Preface  vol.  iii.  Histori- 
ans of  France,  and  Le  P>rcuf  (Dissertat.  iii.  47.).  This  peculiar  fashion  of  the  Merovingians 
has  been  remained  by  natives  and  strangers  ;  by  Prisons  (i.  6o3.),  by  Agalliias  Ui.  49.),  and 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  iii.  18.  vi.  24.  viii.  10.  ii.  196.  278.  316. 

5  .See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of  the  .ancient  Franks  in 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Paneg.  M.ajorian.  238.) ;  and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  have 
a  real  and  intrinsic  value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oisc,  i.  2—7.)  has  illui- 
trated  the  description. 
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and  actions  are  mentioned  in  authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at 
Dispargum,'  a  village,  or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be  assigned  be- 
tween Louvain  and  Brussels.  From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king 
of  the  Franks  was  informed,  that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second 
Belgic  city  must  ^-ield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valour  of  his 
subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thickets  and  morasses  of 
the  Carbonarian  forest ; "  occupied  Toumay  and  Cambray,  the  only 
cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  centur}',  and  extended  his  conquests  as 
far  as  the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate  countr}-,  whose  cultivation 
and  populousness  are  the  effects  of  more  recent  industrj-.^  WTiile 
Clodion  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,'*  and  celebrated,  with 
vain  and  ostentatious  security,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  son,  the 
nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  pre- 
sence of  ^tius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme  at  the  head  of  his  Hght 
cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had  been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a 
hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned ; 
the  Franks  were  oppressed  before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or 
their  ranks ;  and  their  unavailing  valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves. 
The  loaded  waggons,  which  had  followed  their  march,  afforded  a  rich 
booty ;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her  female  attendants,  submitted  to 
the  new  lovers,  who  were  imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war. 
This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and  acti^-ity  of 
yEtius,  might  reflect  some  disgrace  on  the  military-  prudence  of  Clo- 
dion ;  but  the  king  of  the  Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and  re- 
putation, and  still  maintained  the  possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.^  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably 
from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  three  capitals,  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hostile  cruelty-  and 
av'arice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged  by  the  perpetual  do- 
minion of  the  same  Barbarians,  who  evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves ; 
and  Treves,  which  in  the  space  of  forty  years  had  been  four  times 
besieged  and  pillaged,  was  disposed  to  lose  the  memorj-  of  her  afflic- 
tions in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  circus.*  The  death  of  Clodion, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and 
ambition  of  his  two  sons.     Meroveus,  the  younger,^  was  persuaded  to 

'  Dubos,  Hist.  Cric.  &c  L  271.  Some  geographers  have  placed  Dispargum  on  the  Ger- 
laan  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note  of  the  Benedictine  Editors  to  the  Historians  of  France, 
iL  166. 

^  llie  Carbonarian  vood,  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  w-bich  lay  be- 
tween the  Escaut,  or  Scheld,  and  the  Meuse.     Vales.  Notit.  GalL  p.  136. 

3  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  g.  in  ii.  166.  Fredegar.  £{Htom.  c.  9.  p.  395.  Gesta  Jl^.  F»ai»- 
cor.  c.  5.  iL  544.     ViL  Sl  Remlg.  ab  Hincmar,  iii.  373. 

4 Fiancus  qu&  Ooio  patentcs         Atrcbatum  terras  {jcrvaserat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  212. 
The  precise  spot  was  a  ton-n  or  village  called  Vlcus  Helena  ;  and  both  the  name  and  the  place 
are  discovered  by  modem  geographers  at  Lens.     Vales.   Notit  Gall.  p.  246.     Longnem^ 
Descrip.  de  la  France,  ii.  83. 

5  See  a  vagiie  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Paneg.  Majorian.  21a.  The  Ereaidb 
critics,  impatient  to  estabKsh  their  monarchy  in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a  strong  ai^ument  frootdK 
isfe.icc  of  Sidonius,  who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanqnishei  Franks  were  compiled  to 
fvpass  the  Rhine.     Dubos,  i  322. 

•  *  Salvian  ',de  Gubem.  Dei,  I.  vi.'  has  expressed,  in  vague  and  declamatory  language,  the 
■misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Masctw, 
^^j^UUt.  of  .\nc.  Germ.  Lx.  21. 

Pnscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  docs  not  name  the  two  orothers ;  the  second  of  whom  h« 
I  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with  long  flowing  hair  (Historians  of  France,  i.  tcefit 
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implore  the  protection  of  Rome;  he  was  received  at  the  Imperial 
court,  as  the  ally  of  Valentinian,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician 
^tius ;  and  dismissed,  to  his  native  country,  with  splendid  gifts,  and 
the  strongest  assurances  of  friendship  and  support.  During  his 
absence,  his  elder  brother  had  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  formid- 
able aid  of  Attila ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance, 
which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  justified,  by  a  specious 
and  honourable  pretence,  the  invasion  of  Gaul.' 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause  of  his 
allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  in 
the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the  savage  monarch  professed  himself 
the  lover  and  the  champion  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  sister  of 
Valentinian  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  as  her 
marriage  might  be  productive  of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was 
raised,  by  the  title  of  Augusta^  above  the  hopes  of  the  most  presump- 
tuous subject.  But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  the  six- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  than  she  detested  the  importunate  greatness, 
which  must  for  ever  exclude  her  from  the  comforts  of  honourable  love ; 
in  the  midst  of  vain  and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Honoria  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  chamberlain  Eugenius.  Her  guilt  and  shame 
were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnancy :  but  the  disgrace 
of  the  royal  family  was  published  to  the  world  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  empress  Placidia ;  who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and 
shameful  confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The  un- 
happy princess  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irksome  society 
of  the  sisters  of  Theodosius,  whose  monastic  assiduity  of  prayer, 
fasting,  and  vigils,  she  reluctantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long 
and  hopeless  celibacy,  urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate 
resolution.  The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual  inter- 
course between  his  camp  and  the  Imperial  palace.  In  the  pursuit  of 
love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the  daughter  of  Placidia  sacrificed  every 
duty  and  every  prejudice ;  and  offered  to  deliver  her  person  into  the 
arms  of  a  Barbarian,  of  whose  language  she  was  ignorant,  whose 
figure  was  scarcely  human,  and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  ab- 
horred. By  the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to 
Attila  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affection ;  and  earnestly  conjured  him 
to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretly  be- 
trothed. These  indecent  advances  were  received,  however,  with  cold- 
ness and  disdain ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply  the 
number  of  his  wives,  till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible 
passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul  was  pre- 
ceded, and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  princess  Honoria, 

The  Benedictine  Editors  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  some  unknown 
king  of  the  Franks,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Necker  :  but  the  arguments  of  M.  de 
Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  viii.  464.)  seem  to  prove,  that  the  succession  of  Clodion  was 
disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Mcrovcus,  the  father  of  Childcric. 

'  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  treasures  and  territories.  Dissert,  of  M. 
de  Foncemagne,  vols.  vi.  viii.  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 

'  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of  Honoria,  with  the  title 
of  Augusta  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  improper  legend  of  Salui  ReijnAlkce  round  tlic  mono- 
gram of  Christ,     Ducange,  FamiL  Byzantin.  p.  67.  73. 
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with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperial  patrimony.  His  prede- 
cessors, the  ancient  Tanjous,  had  often  addressed,  in  the  same  hostile 
and  peremptory  manner,  the  daughters  of  China ;  and  the  pretensions 
of  Attila  were  not  less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm,  but 
temperate,  refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The  right 
of  female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  argument 
from  the  recent  examples  of  Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was  strenuously 
denied ;  and  the  indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria  were  opposed 
to  the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover.^  On  the  discover)'  of  her  con- 
nexion with  the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent 
away,  as  an  object  of  horror,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy :  her  life 
was  spared ;  but  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  was  performed  with 
some  obscure  and  nominal  husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a 
perpetual  prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes,  which 
Honoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  not  been  bom  the  daughter  of 
an  emperor.'' 

A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Sidonius,  who  was  aftenvards  bishop  of  Clermont,  had  made  a  promise 
to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  compose  a  regular  history  of  the 
war  of  Attila.  If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  had  not  discouraged  him 
from  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  work,^  the  historian  would 
have  related,  with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  those  memorable  events,  to 
which  the  poet,  in  vague  and  doubtful  metaphors,  has  concisely  al- 
luded.* The  kings  and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the 
Volga  perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attila. 
From  the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungar>-,  his  standard  moved 
(a.d.  451)  towards  the  West;  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker; 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks,  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder 
of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of  light  Barbarians,  who  roamed  in 
quest  of  plunder,  might  chuse  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of  pass- 
ing the  river  on  the  ice ;  but  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns  re- 
quired such  plenty  of  forage  and  provisions,  as  could  be  procured  only 
in  a  milder  season;  the  HercjTiian  forest  supplied  materials  for  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  and  the  hostile  myriads  were  poured,  with  resistless 

'  Priscus,  p.  39-  It  might  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  females  could  succeed  to  the  throne, 
Valentinian  himself,  who  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
would  have  asserted  her  right  to  the  Eastern  empire. 

^  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jomandes,  de  Successione  Regn. 
c,  97.  and  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  42.  p.  674. ;  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus ;  but 
they  cannot  be  made  consistent,  or  probable,  unless  we  separate,  by  an  inter\-al  of  time  and 
place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  Attila. 

3  E-\egeras  mihi,  ut  promitterem  tibi,  Attils  bellum  stylo  me  posteris  intiraaturum  .... 
coeperam  scribere,  sed  operis  arepti  fasce  perspecto,  tseduit  inchoasse.  Sidon.  ApoU.  1.  viiL 
epist.  15.  p.  246. 

*  Subito  cum  rupta  tumultu 

Barbaries  totas  in  te  transfuderat  Arctos, 

Gallia.    Pugnacem  Regum  comitante  Gelono 

Gepida  trux  sequitur  ;  Scyrum  Burgundio  cogit : 

Chimus,  Bellonotus,  Keurus,  Bastemii,  Toringui 

Bructerus,  ulvos4  ve!  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 

J'rorumpit  Francus.     Cecidit  cito  secta  bipenni 

Hcrcynia  in  lintres,  et  Rhenum  texuit  alno. 

Et  jam  terrificis  dift'uderat  Attila  turmis 

In  campos  sc  Belga  tuos.. — ^^ —  Panes-  Ayit  ^ijj,  ta. 
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violence,  into  the  Belgic  provinces.'  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was 
universal ;  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have  been  adorned  by 
tradition  with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.'^  Troyes  was  saved  by  the 
merits  of  St.  Lupus ;  St.  Servatius  was  removed  from  the  world,  that 
he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres ;  and  the  prayers  of  St. 
Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of  Attila  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  destitute 
of  saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Huns ; 
vho  practised,  in  the  example  of  Metz,^  their  customary  maxims  of 
svar.  They  involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests  who 
served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had 
been  baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flourishing  city  was  delivered  to  the 
(lames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  marked  the  place  where 
it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Gaul ;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auxerre ;  and,  after  a  long 
and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  He 
was  desirous  of  securing  his  conquests  by  the  possession  of  an  ad- 
vantageous post,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  and  he 
depended  on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Alani,  who 
had  promised  to  betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the  service  of  the 
empire.  But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected  and  disap- 
pointed :  Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with  recent  fortifications ; 
and  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the  faithful 
valour  of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defended  the  place.  The 
pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bishop  of  primitive  sanctity  and  con- 
summate prudence,  exhausted  every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support 
their  courage,  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours.  After  an 
obstinate  siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering-rams;  the 
Huns  had  already  occupied  the  Suburbs;  and  the  people  who  were 
incapable  of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  who 
anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  dispatched  a  trusty  messenger 
to  observe,  from  the  rampart,  the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  re- 
turned twice,  without  any  intelligence,  that  could  inspire  hope  or  com- 
fort; but,  in  his  third  report,  he  mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he 
had  faintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  "  It  is  the  aid  of 
"  God,"  exclaimed  the  bishop  in  a  tone  of  pious  confidence ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God."    The  re- 

'  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  war  is  contained  in  Jornan.  (de 
Reb.  Get.  c.  36 — 41.  p.  662.),  who  has  sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the 
larger  history  of  Cassiodorus.  Jornandes,  a  quotation  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat, maybe  corrected  and  illustrated  by  Greg,  of  Tours,  1.  2.  c.  5,  6,  7.  and  Chron.  of  Ida- 
tius,  Isidore,  and  the  two  Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in 
the  Historians  of  France  ;  but  the  re.-ider  should  be  cautioned  against  a  supposed  extract 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Id.atius  (among  the  fr.^gnlents  of  Fredegarius,  ii.  462.),  which  often 
contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  the  Gallician  bishop. 

'*'  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged  to  connect  their  fables 
with  the  real  history  of  tlieir  own  times.  _  The  Lives  of  St.  Lupus,  St.  Anianus,  the  bishops  of 
Metz,  Ste.  Genevieve,  &c.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  i.  644.  iii.  p.  369. 

3  The  scepticism  of  De  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  vii.  539.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  prin- 
ciples of  reason  or  criticism.  Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Metz  ?  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  an  hundred  years,  could  he  be  ig- 
norant, could  the  people  be  ignorant,  of  the  fate  of  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sove- 
reigns, the  kings  of  Austrasia  ?  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  apology  of  Attila  and  tlie 
Barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  parceiis  civitatibus  Germanise  ct  Gallix,  and  forget.'!, 
that  the  true  Idatiuc  had  explicitly  affirmed,  plurimae  civitates  effracta,  among  which  ho 
enumerates  JSIcti;. 
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mote  object,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became  each  moment 
larger,  and  more  distinct;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were 
gradually  perceived ;  and  a  favourable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust, 
discovered,  in  deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  yEtius  and  Thco- 
doric,  who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  AttUa  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Gaul,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  terror 
of  his  arms.  His  public  declarations  were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his 
private  assurances ;  he  alternately  soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths ;.and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mutually 
suspicious  of  each  other's  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indifterence, 
the  approach  of  their  common  enemy,  .^tius  was  the  sole  guardian 
of  the  public  safety ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were  embarrassed  by  a 
faction,  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia,  infested  the  Imperial 
palace  :  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and 
the  Barbarians,  who,  from  fear  or  aftection,  were  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  Attila,  awaited,  with  doubtful  and  venal  faith,  the  event  of  the  war. 
The  patrician  passed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whose 
strength  and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army.'  But 
on  his  arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence, 
that  the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Gaul,  had  de- 
termined to  expect,  within  their  own  territories,  the  formidable  in- 
vader, whom  they  professed  to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who, 
after  the  honourable  exercise  of  the  Praetorian  prefecture,  had  retired 
to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important 
embassy,  which  he  executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented 
to  Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  earth,  could  be  resisted  only  by  the  firm  and  unanimous 
alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  laboured  to  oppress.  The  lively 
eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic  warriors,  by  the  description 
of  the  injuries  which  their  ancestors  had  suffered  from  the  Huns ; 
•whose  implacable  fury  stiU  pursued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  He  strenuously  urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  save,  from  sacrilegious  violation,  the  churches  of  God, 
and  the  rehcs  of  the  saints :  that  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Bar- 
barian, who  had  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the  fields 
and  vineyards,  which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  yielded  to  the  evidence  of 
truth ;  adopted  the  measure  at  once  the  most  prudent  and  the  most 
honourable ;  and  declared,  that  as  the  faithful  ally  of  /Etius  and  the 
Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose  his  life  and  his  kingdom  for  the  com- 
mon safety  of  Gaul.^  The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in  the 
mature  vigour  of  their  fame  and  power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal 

'  VLx  tiqucrat  Alpes  Robur,  inauxiliis  Gcticum  male credulus agmen 

Aetius,  tenue,  et  rarumsiue  niiUte  ducens  Incassum  propriLspne^uoiens  adfore  castris. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  328. 

'  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  jEtius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  is  imperfectly  described  in  t^ 
Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  the  thirtj--sixth  chapter  of  Jomandes.  The  poet  and  the  historian 
were  both  biassed  by  personal  or  national  prejudices.  The  former  exalts  the  merit  and  im- 
portance of  Avitus  :  orbis,  Avite,  salus,  &c.  !  The  latter  is  anxious  to  show  the  Goths  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  Yet  their  agreement,  when  they  are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of 
their  veracity. 
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of  war;  prepared  their  arms  and  horses,  and" assembled  under  the 
standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  person  his  numerous 
and  valiant  people.  The  example  of  the  Goths  determined  several 
tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to  fluC^uate  between  the  Huns  and  the 
Romans.  The  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually  col- 
lected the  troops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  subjects,  or  soldiers,  of  the  republic,  but  who 
now  claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank  of  in- 
dependent allies ;  the  Lasti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones,  the  Saxons, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  the  Ripuarians,  and  the 
Franks  who  followed  Meroveus  as  their  lawful  prince.  Such  was  the 
various  army,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  ^tius  and  Theodoric,  ad- 
vanced, by  rapid  marches,  to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the 
innumerable  host  of  Attila.' 

On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised  the 
siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost  of  his  troops  from 
the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had  already  entered."*  The  valour 
of  Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  prudence ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the 
Seine,  and  expected  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  whose  smooth 
and  level  surface  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  Scythian 
cavalry.  But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the  Romans, 
and  their  allies,  continually  pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged,  the 
troops  whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear ;  the  hostile  columns,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  roads,  might 
encounter  each  other  without  design ;  and  the  bloody  conflict  of  the 
Franks  and  Gepidae,  in  which  15,0002  Barbarians  were  slain,  was  a 
prelude  to  a  more  general  and  decisive  action.  The  Catalaunian 
fields*  spread  themselves  round  Chalons,  and  extend,  according  to  the 
vague  measurement  of  Jornandes,  to  the  length  of  1 50,  and  the  breadth 
of  100,  miles,  over  the  whole  province,  which  is  intitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  champaign  country.^  This  spacious  plain  was  distinguished, 
however,  by  some  inequalities  of  ground ;  and  the  importance  of  an 
height,  which  commanded  the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood,  and 
disputed,  by  the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Torismond 
first  occupied  the  summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with  irresistible  weight 

'  The  review  of  the  aimy  of  ^tius  is  made  by  Jornan.  c.  36.  p.  664.  ed.  Grot.  ii.  23.  of 
the  Historians  of  France,  with  the  notes  of  the  Benedictine  Editor.  The  Lati  were  a  pro- 
miscuous race  of  Barbarians,  bom  or  naturalized  in  Gaul  ;  and  the  Riparii,  or  Ripuarii,  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Mo- 
selle ;  \\\^  Armoricans  possessed  the  independent  cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A 
colony  of  Saxons  had  been  planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux  ;  the  Burgundians  were 
settled  in  Savoy ;  and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rhaetians,  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of 
Constance. 

'  Aurelianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  nee  direptio,  1.  v.  Sidon.  Apollin.  1. 
viii.  epist.  15.  p.  246. 

3  The  common  editions  read  XCM  ;  but  there  is  some  authority  of  manuscripts  (and  almost 
any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  reasonable  number  of  XVM. 

■*  ChAlons,  or  Duro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  Catnlauni,  had  formerly  made  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Rheims,  from  whence  it  is  distant  only  27  miles.  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136. 
D'Anvillc,  Not.  de  I'Anc.  Gaule.  p.  212.  279. 

S  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Canipagnc,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours; 
and  that  great  province,  of  which  Rheims  was  the  capital,  obeyed  the  command  of  a  dukq. 
Vale.s.  Wotit.  p.  120. 
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on  the  Huns,  who  laboured  to  ascend  from  the  opf>osite  side;  and 
the  possession  of  this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the  troops  and 
their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance  of  ^•ictor)•.  The  anxiety  of  Attila 
prompted  him  to  consult  his  priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported, 
that,  after  scrutinizing  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their  bones, 
they  revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his  own  defeat,  with  the  death 
of  his  principal  adversarj- ;  and  that  the  Barbarian,  by  accepting  the 
equivalent,  expressed  his  involuntary  esteem  for  the  superior  merit  of 
^tius.  But  the  unusual  despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  among 
the  Huns,  engaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the 
generals  of  antiquitj',  of  animating  his  troops  by  a  militarj-  oration ; 
and  his  language  was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered at  their  head.'  He  pressed  them  to  consider  their  past  glory, 
their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes.  The  same  fortune,  which 
opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scjthia  to  their  unarmed  valour, 
which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had 
reser\-ed  the  joys  of  this  memorable  field  for  the  consummation  of 
their  victories.  The  cautious  steps  of  their  enemies,  their  strict  al- 
liance, and  their  advantageous  posts,  he  artfully  represented  as  the 
effects,  not  of  prudence,  but  of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the 
strength  and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army;  and  the  Huns  might 
securely  trample  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and  com- 
pact order  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  the  dangers,  or  the  fatigues,  of  a  day  of  battle. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  favourable  to  martial  virtue,  was 
carefully  inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns;  who  assiu-ed  his  sub- 
jects, that  the  warriors,  protected  by  Heaven,  were  safe  and  im'ul- 
nerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but  that  the  unerring  Fates 
would  strike  their  \-ictims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace.  "  I  my- 
"  self,"  continued  Attila,  "  will  throw  the  first  javelin,  and  the  wTCtch 
"  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  sovereign  is  devoted  to  in- 
"  evitable  death."  The  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  ^^•as  rekindled  by  the 
presence,  the  voice,  and  the  example  of  their  intrepid  leader;  and 
Attila,  yielding  to  their  impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of 
battle.  At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occupied,  in 
person,  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject  to  his  empire,  the 
Rugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the  Franks,  the  Burguudians, 
were  extended,  on  either  hand,  over  the  ample  spate  of  the  Catalau- 
nian  fields ;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the 
Gepidte ;  and  the  three  valiant  brothers,  who  reigned  over  the  Ostro- 
goths, were  posted  on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the 
V'isigoths.  The  disposition  of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different 
principle.  Sangiban,  the  faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the 
centre ;  where  his  motions  might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery 
might  be  instantly  punished.  ^Etius  assumed  the  command  of  the 
left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  right,  wing ;  while  Torismond  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  heights  which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the 

I  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usually  composed  by  the  historian  ;  yet  Iba 
old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  imder  Attila,  might  repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiodorus  :  tb« 
ideas,  and  even  the  expressions,  have  an  original  Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt  wbetbcr  ac 
Jlalian  of  th?  sixth  century  wpMk)  have  thought  of  the  hujos  c^ftuminis  gnuifia. 
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flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The  nations  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Chilons ; 
but  many  of  these  nations  had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest, 
or  emigration;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns, 
which  threatened  each  other,  presented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  form  an 
interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive  study  of  the 
military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Csesar,  or  Frederic,  when  they  are 
described  by  the  same  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them, 
may  tend  to  improve  (if  such  improvement  can  be  wished)  the  art  of 
destroying  the  human  species.  But  the  battle  of  Chalons  can  only 
excite  our  curiosity,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  object ;  since  it  was 
decided  by  the  blind  itnpetuosity  of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  related 
by  partial  writers,  whose  civil  or  ecclesiastical  profession  secluded 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  Cassiodorus,  however, 
had  familiarly  conversed  with  many  Gothic  warriors  who  served  in 
that  memorable  engagement ;  "a  conflict,"  as  they  informed  him,  "fierce, 
"  various,  obstinate,  and  bloody ;  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled,  either 
in  the  present,  or  in  past  ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to 
162,000,  or,  according  to  another  account,  300,000  persons  ;'  and  their 
incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real  and  effective  loss,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  historian's  remark,  that  whole  generations  may  be  swept 
away,  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  After 
the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  missile  weapons,  in  which  the 
archers  of  Scythia  might  signalize  their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  two  armies  were  furiously  mingled  in  closer  combat. 
The  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  pierced  through 
the  feeble  and  doubtful  centime  of  the  allies,  separated  their  wings  from 
each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a  rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their 
whole  force  against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode  along  the  ranks, 
to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a  mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of 
Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his  horse.  The 
wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  general  disorder,  and  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavalry ;  and  this  important  death  served  to 
explain  the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  haruspices.  Attila  already  ex- 
ulted in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when  the  valiant  Torismond  de- 
scended from  the  hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction. 
The  Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  flight,  or 
defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually  restored  their  order  of  battle ;  and 
the  Huns  were  undoubtedly  vanquished,  since  Attila  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  had  exposed  his  person  with  the  rashness  of  ii  private 
soldier  ;  but  the  intrepid  troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  forwards 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  line ;  their  attack  was  faintly  supported ;  their 
flanks  were  unguarded ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and  Germany 
were  saved  by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They 
retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified  their  camp ;  and  the 

'  The  expressions  of  Jornandes,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorus,  are  extremely  strong.  Bcllum 
atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  cui  siraili  nulk  usquam  narrat  antiquitas  :  ubj  tali.-i  gcsta 
refcruntur,  ut  nihil  csset  quod  'in  vitfl,  suft  conspicere  potuisset  cgregius,  qui  hujus  miraculi 
pnraretur  aspectfl.  Dubos  (Hist.  Crit.  i.  392.),  attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Jornand'-- 
with  the  300,000  of  Id.-itius  and  Isidore ;  by  supposing,  that  the  larger  number  included  |! 
total  destruction  of  the  war,  the  cFccls  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of  the  unarmed  people,  &i.. 
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dismounted  squadrons  prepared  themselves  for  a  defence,  to  which 
neither  their  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The  ev^ent  was 
doubtful :  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honourable  resource.  The 
saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalr>'  were  collected  by  his  order, 
into  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  magnanimous  Barbarian  had  resolved,  if 
his  intrenchments  should  be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames, 
and  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  which  they  might  have  ac- 
quired, by  the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila.' 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and 
anxiety.  The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempted  to 
urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  himself,  with  a  few  follow- 
ers, in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian  waggons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  noc- 
turnal combat,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Gothic  prince 
must  have  perished  like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the 
intrepid  zeal  of  his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him  from  this 
dangerous  situation.  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left  of  the  line, 
.^tius  himself,  separated  from  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their  victor}-,  and 
anxious  for  their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped  the  hostile  troops, 
that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Chalons ;  and  at  length  reached 
the  camp  of  the  Goths,  which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  ram- 
part of  shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general  was  soon 
satisfied  of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained  inactive  within  his 
intrenchments ;  and  when  he  contemplated  the  bloody  scene,  he  ob- 
served, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  principally  fallen  on 
the  Barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric,  pierced  with  honourable 
wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the  slain :  his  subject 
bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and  father ;  but  their  tears  were  min- 
gled with  songs  and  acclamations,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in 
the  face  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing  their  arms, 
elev"ated  on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they  justly 
ascribed  the  glorj'  of  their  success ;  and  the  new  king  accepted  the  ob- 
ligation of  revenge,  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  astonished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted 
aspect  of  their  formidable  antagonist;  and  their  historian  has  com- 
pared Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in  his  den,  and  threatening  his 
hunters  with  redoubled  fur)-.  The  kings  and  nations,  who  might  have 
deserted  his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sensible, 
that  the  displeasure  of  their  monarch  was  the  most  imminent  and 
inevitable  danger.  All  his  instnmaents  of  martial  music  incessantly 
sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain  of  defiance ;  and  the  foremost 
troops  who  advanced  to  the  assault,  were  checked,  or  destroyed,  by 
showers  of  arrows  from  ever\-  side  of  the  intrenchments.  It  was  de- 
termined in  a  general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the  Huns 
in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the 
alternative  of  a  disgraceful  treaty,  or  an  unequal  combat.  But  the 
impatience  of  the  Barbarians  soon  disdained  these  cautious  and 
dilatory  measures  :  and  the  mature  poUcy  of  .^Etius  was  apprehensive, 

'  De  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  &c.  vii.  S34-),  still  depending  on  \\i^  false,  and  again  rejecting 
the  true,  Idatius,  has  divided  the  defeat  of  Attila  into  two  great  battles ;  the  former  near 
Orleans,  the  latter  in  Champagne  :  in  the  one,  Theodoric  was  slaia  ;  in  the  other,  he  was 
revenged. 
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that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the  repubhc  would  be  oppressed 
by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  patrician  exerted 
the  superior  ascendant  of  authority  and  reason,  to  calm  the  passions, 
which  the  son  of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty ;  represented,  with 
seeming  affection,  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay ; 
and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return,  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the  throne  and 
treasures  of  Thoulouse/  After  the  departure  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at  the  vast  silence 
that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chalons  :  the  suspicion  of  some  hostile 
stratagem  detained  him  several  days  within  the  circle  of  his 
waggons ;  and  his  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory 
which  was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  Western  empire.  Meroveus 
and  his  Franks,  observing  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifying  the 
opinion  of  their  strength,  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they  kindled 
every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns,  till  they  reached 
the  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the  army  of 
Attila :  they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in  their  return,  the  ' 
territories  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  ex- 
ercised the  cruelties,  which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  were 
revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred  their  hostages, 
as  well  as  their  captives :  two  hundred  young  maidens  were  tortured 
with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage ;  their  bodies  were  torn  asunder  by 
wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under  the  weight  of  rolling 
waggons ;  and  their  unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public 
roads,  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage 
ancestors,  whose  imaginary  virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise 
and  envy  of  civilized  ages  !  * 

Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation  of  Attila,  were 
impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition.  In  the  ensuing 
spring,  he  repeated  his  demand  of  the  princess  Honoria,  and  her 
patrimonial  treasures.  The  demand  was  again  rejected,  or  eluded ; 
and  the  indignant  lover  immediately  took  the  field  (A.  D.  452),  passed 
the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  Barbarians.  Those  Barbarians  were  unskilled  in  the  methods 
of  conducting  a  regular  siege,  which,  even  among  the  ancients,  re- 
quired some  knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice,  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  But  the  labour  of  many  thousand  provincials  and  captives, 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  the  most  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the  Roman  artists  might  be 
corrupted  to  the  destruction  of  their  country.  The  walls  of  Aquileia 
were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  train  of  battering-rams,  movable  tur- 

'  Jornan.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  41.  p.  671.  The  policy  of  .lEtius,  and  the  behaviour  of  Toris- 
mond, are  extremely  natural  ;  and  the  patrician,  according  to  Greg,  of  U'oiirs  (1.  ii.  c.  7.  p. 
163.)  dismissed  the  prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  apprehension.  The 
f.ilsc  Idatius  ridiculously  pretend.s,  that  /Etius  paid  a  clandestine,  nocturnal,  vi.sit  to  the  kings 
of  the  Huns  and  of  the  V'isigoths ;  from  each  of  whom  he  obtained  .1  bribe  of  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  as  the  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 

*  The.se  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Clovis  (Greff. 
of  Tours,  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  igo.),  suit  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  Attila.  His 
residence  in  Thuringia  was  long  attested  by  popular  tradition  ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
assembled  a  couroultai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach.  Mascou,  i.\.  30.  who  settles 
with  nice  accuracy  the  extent  of  ancient  Thuringia,  and  derives  its  name  front  the  Gothic 
tribe  of  the  Thervingi. 
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rets,  and  engines,  that  threw  stones,  darts,  and  fire;'  and  the  mon- 
arch of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear, 
emulation,  and  interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richest,  the 
most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Adri- 
atic coast.  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  v/ho  appear  to  have  served  under 
their  native  princes  Alaric  and  Antala,  communicated  their  intrepid 
spirit ;  and  the  citizens  still  remembfTcd  the  glorious  and  successful 
resistance,  which  their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable 
Barbarian,  who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  without  effect  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia;  till 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamours  of  his  army,  compelled  Attila 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  reluctantly  to  issue  his  orders,  that 
the  troops  should  strike  their  tents  the  next  morning,  and  begin  their 
retreat.  But  as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disap- 
pointed, he  observed  a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the 
towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  countr)'.  He 
seized,  with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  incident, 
which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic  bird,  so  constantly  attached  to 
human  society,  would  never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless 
those  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.'  The 
favourable  omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory;  the  siege  was 
renewed,  and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour ;  a  large  breach  was  made 
in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the 
Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible  fur)' ;  and  the  succeeding 
generation  could  scarcely  discover  the  ruins  of  Aquileia.^  After  this 
dreadful  chastisement,  Attila  pursued  his  march ;  and  as  he  passed, 
the  cities  of  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps 
of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland  towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan 
and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss  of  their  wealth, 
and  applauded  the  unusual  clemency,  which  preserved  from  the  flames 
the  public,  as  well  as  private,  buildings ;  and  spared  the  lives  of  the 
captive  multitude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin,  or 
Modena,  may  justly  be  suspected ;  yet  they  concur  with  more  authen- 
tic evidence  to  prove,  that  Attila  spread  his  ravages  over  the  rich 
plains  of  modern  Lombardy;  which  are  divided  by  the  Po,  and 
bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennine.*    When  he  took  possession  of 

*  Machinis  constructis,  omnibusque  tormentorum  generibus  adhibitis.  Joman.  c.  42.  p. 
673.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Aloguls  battered  the  cities  of  China  with  large  engines, 
constructed  by  the  Mahometans  or  Christians  in  their  service,  which  threw  stones  from  150  to 
300  pounds  weight  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  the  Chinese  used  gunpowder,  and  even 
bombs,  above  an  hundred  years  before  they  were  known  in  Europe ;  yet  even  those  celestial, 
or  infernal,  arms  were  insufficient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  Gaubil.  Hist,  des  Mon- 
gous,  p.  70.  155,  &c. 

'  The  same  story  is  told  by  JTomandes,  and  by  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vanaal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  187.) : 
nor  is  it  easy  to  decide,  which  is  the  original.  But  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inex- 
cusable mistake,  in  placing  the  siege  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  ^tius. 

3  Jomandes,  about  100  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that  Aquileia  was  so  completely  ruined, 
ita  ut  vix  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appareant,  reliquerint.  Joman.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  42.  p.  673.  Paul. 
Diacon.  L  li.  c.  14.  p.  785.  Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  The  name  of  Aquileia  was  some- 
^mes  applied  to  Forum  Julii  (Cividad  dell  Friuli;,  the  more  recent  capital  of  the  Venetian 

In  descrikin^  the  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous  but  so  io'.perfectly  known,  I  have  takea 
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the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised,  and  offended,  at  the  sight 
of  a  picture,  which  represented  the  Caesars  seated  on  their  throne,  and 
the  princes  of  Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which 
Attila  inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity,  was  harmless  and 
ingenious.  He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  figures,  and  the 
attitudes;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvas, 
approaching  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags  of  tributary 
gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  monarch.'  The  spectators 
must  have  confessed  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  alteration ;  and 
were  perhaps  tempted  to  apply,  on  this  singular  occasion,  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  dispute  between  the  lion  and  the  man."" 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass 
never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  Yet  the  savage  de- 
stroyer undesignedly  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic,  which  revived 
in  the  feudal  state  of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry. 
The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia,^  was  formerly  diffused  over 
a  large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pannonia  to 
the  river  Adda,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps.  Be- 
fore the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity :  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
station  :  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture 
rmd  manufactures ;  and  the  property  of  five  hundred  citizens,  who  were 
•entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest 
computation,  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many 
families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who  fled  from  the 
sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe,  though  obscure,  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.'*  At  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf,  where  the  Hadriatic 
feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  an  hundred  small  islands 
are  separated  by  shallow  water  from  the  continent,  and  protected  from 
the  waves  by  several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  entrance  of 
vessels  through  some  secret  and  narrow  channels.^  Till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  these  remote  and  sequestered  spots  remained  without 
cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants,  and  almost  witlaout  a  name.  But  the 
manners  of  the  Venetian  fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government, 

for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who  considered  the  subject  with  some  pecuh'ar  advan- 
tages ;  Sigonius,  de  Imperio  Occidentali,  1.  xiii.  in  his  works,  i.  495.  ;  and  Muratori,  Annali 
d'ltalia,  iv.  p.  229. 

'  This  article  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  {fXzbioKavov  and  KopvKO'i]  of  the 
miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidas. 

'  Leo  respondit,  human^  hoc  pictum  mani'i :      Leones  scirent. 
Videres  hominem  dejectum,  si  pingere  Appendix  ad  Phjedrum,  Fab.  xxv. 

The  lion  in  Phsedrus  every  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  amphitheatre :  and  I  am 
elad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La  Fontaine  (1.  iii.  fable  x.)  has  omitted  this  most  lame 
«d  impotent  conclusion. 

'  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  784.)  describes  the  provinces  of 
Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Venetta  non  solum  in  paucis  insulis  quas  nunc 
Venetias  dicimus,  constat  ;  sed  ejus  terminis  a  Pannonia;  finibus  usque  Adduam  fluviiim  pro- 
telatur.  The  history  of  that  province  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  first  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  (p.  1 — 388.),  in  which  the  marquis  Scipio  Maflei  has 
shown  himself  equally  capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

*  'I'his  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence  ;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by 
the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  be  preserved  by  tr.adition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Gradus,  those  of  Padua  to  Rivus  Altus,  or  Rialto,  where  the  city  of 
Venice  was  afterwards  built,  &c. 

!  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from  Gradus  to  Clodia,  or  Chiog- 
gia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissert.  Chorog.  de  ItaliA,  Medii  M.y\,  p.  151 — 135. 
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were  gradually  formed  by  their  new  situation ;  and  one  of  the  epistles 
of  Cassiodorus,'  which  describes  their  condition  about  seventy  years 
afterwards,  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  monument  of  the 
republic.  The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares  them,  in  his  quaint 
declamator}^  style,  to  water-fowl,  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom 
of  the  waves ;  and  though  he  allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had 
formerly  contained  many  noble  families,  he  insinuates,  that  they  were 
now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level  of  humble  poverty'.  Fish 
was  the  common,  and  almost  the  universal,  food  of  every  rank :  their 
only  treasure  consisted  in  the  plentj'  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from 
the  sea :  and  the  exchange  of  that  commodity,  so  essential  to  human 
life,  was  substituted  in  the  neighbouring  markets  to  the  currency  of 
gold  and  silver.  A  people  whose  habitations  might  be  doubtfully 
assigned  to  the  earth  or  water,  soon  became  alike  fcimiliar  with  the  two 
elements ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of  necessity. 
The  islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  were  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  by  the  secure, 
though  laborious,  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their 
vessels,  which  were  continually  increasing  in  size  and  number,  visited 
all  the  harbours  of  the  Gulf ;  and  the  marriage,  which  Venice  annually 
celebrates  with  the  Hadriatic,  was  contracted  in  her  early  infancy.  The 
epistle  of  Cassiodorus,  the  Prsetorian  praefect,  is  addressed  to  the 
maritime  tribunes :  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority, 
to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the  public  service,  which 
required  their  assistance  to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil 
from  the  province  of  I  stria  to  the  Roj-al  city  of  Ravenna.  The  am- 
biguous office  of  these  magistrates  is  explained  by  the  tradition,  that, 
in  the  twelve  principal  islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created 
by  an  annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Venetian 
republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  attested  by  the  same 
authentic  record,  which  annihilates  their  lofty  claim  of  original  and 
perpetual  independence."^ 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise  of  arms, 
were  surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the  approach  of  a  formidable 
Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as  the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well 
as  of  their  republic.  Amidst  the  general  consternation,  ^tius  alone 
was  incapable  of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  achieve, 
alone,  and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits  worthy  of  his  fonner  re- 
nown. The  Barbarians  who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  Italy;  and  the  succours  promised  by  the  Eastern  emperor 
were  distant  and  doubtful.  Since  ^tius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic 
troops,  still  maintained  the  field,  and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march 
of  Attila,  he  never  showed  himself  more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time 

'  Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  epist  24.  MaiTei  (%'erona  Illustrata,  part  L  240.)  has  translated  and 
'explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the  spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who 
considered  Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  fixes  the  date 
of  the  epistle,  and  consequently  the  prsefecture,  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  523.  ;  and  the  marquis's 
authority  has  the  more  weight,  as  he  had  prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually  pub- 
lidied  a  Dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.     Osservaz.  Letter,  ii.  joo. 

•  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie  Hist,  du  Gouv.  de  Venise,  vol.  iL,  a  translation  of  the  famous 
S^ittmio.  This  book,  which  has  been  exalted  far  above  its  merits,  is  stained,  in  every  line^ 
wA  the  distn^etiuous  malevolence  of  part>-:  but  the  principal  evidence,  genuine  and  apocry 
pial^  is  bron^t  together,  and  the  reader  will  easily  chuse  the  fair  medium. 
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when  his  conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.* 
If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  susceptible  of  any  generous 
sentiments,  he  .would  have  chosen  such  a  general  for  his  example  and 
his  guide.  But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  sharing 
the  dangers,  escaped  from  the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open 
capital,  betrayed  his  secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as 
the  danger  should  approach  his  Imperial  person.  This  shameful  abdi- 
cation was  suspended,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which 
commonly  adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes  corrects 
their  pernicious  tendency.  The  Western  emperor,  with  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  embraced  the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecating, 
by  a  solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila,  This  im- 
portant commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from  his  birth  and 
riches,  his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and  his 
personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  senate.  The 
specious  and  artful  character  of  Avienus,^  was  admirably  qualified  to 
conduct  a  negociation  either  of  public  or  private  interest :  his  colleague 
Trigetius  had  exercised  the  Praetorian  prasfecture  of  Italy;  and  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock. 
The  genius  of  Leo^  was  exercised  and  displayed  in  the  public  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  he  has  deserved  the  appellation  of  Great,  by  the  suc- 
cessful zeal,  with  which  he  laboured  to  establish  his  opinions,  and  his 
authority,  under  the  venerable  names  of  orthodox  faith,  and  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  The  Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 
tent  of  Attila,  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow-winding 
Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  lake  Benacus,*  and 
trampled  with  his  Scythian  cavalry  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil.^ 
The  Barbarian  monarch  listened  with  favourable,  and  even  respectful, 
attention ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense 
ransom,  or  dowry,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his  army 
might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat.  Their  martial  spirit 
was  relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate.     The 

'  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  ApoUin.  p.  19.)  has  published  a  curious  passage  from  the  Chron- 
icle of  Prosper.  Attila  redintegratis  viribus,  quas  in  Gallia  amiserat,  Italiani  ingredi  per 
Pannonias  intendit ;  nihil  duce  nostro  vEtio  secundum  prioris  belli  opera  prospiciente,  &c. 
He  reproaches  .lEtius  with  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  design  to  abandon  Italy  : 
but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  counterbalanced  by  the  favourable  testimonies  of  Idatius 
and  Isidore. 

^  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus,  and  his  rival  Basilius,  delineated  and  contrasted  in 
the  epistles  (i.  9.  p.  22.)  of  Sidonius.  He  had  studied  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
senate  ;  but  he  attached  himself  to  Basilius,  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

3  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  141  original  epistles,  which  illustrate 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from  a.d.  440  to  461,  Dupin,  Bibliot. 
Eccles.  iii.  part  ii.  120. 

4  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 

Mincius,  et  tener4  prsetexit  aruiidine  ripas 
•  •»•••• 

Anne  lacus  tantos,  et  Lari  ma.\ime,  teque 
Fluctibus,  et  fremitu  assurgens  Benace  marino. 

S  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  part  i.  p.  95.  129.  221.  part  ii.  p.  ii.  C.)  has  illustrated  with  taste 
and  learning  this  interesting  topography.  He  places  the  interview  of  Attila  and  St.  Leo  near 
Ariolica,  or  Ardolica,  now  Peschiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river;  ascertains  the  villa 
of  Catullus,  in  the  delightful  peninsula  of  Sarniio,  and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the 
village  of  Bandcs,  precisely  situate,  quA.  se  subducere  coUes  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese 
hills  imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua. 
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shepherds  of  the  North,  whose  ordinary  food  consisted  of  milk  and 
raw  flesh,  indulged  themselves  too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine, 
and  of  meat,  prepared  and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery ;  and  the 
progress  of  disease  revenged  in  some  measure  the  injuries  of  the 
Italians.'  When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  carr>-inghis  victori- 
ous arms  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long  survived  the  conquest 
of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  superior  to  reed  danger,  was  assaulted 
by  imaginar)'  terrors ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  influence  of  superstition, 
which  had  so  often  been  subservient  to  his  designs.*  The  pressing 
eloquence  of  Lto,  his  majestic  aspect,  and  sacerdotal  robes,  excited 
the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Christians.  The 
apparition  of  the  two  apostles,  St.  PetOT  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced 
the  Barbarian  with  instant  death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer  of  their 
successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
The  safety  of  Rome  might  deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings ; 
and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable,  which  has  been  represented  by 
the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the  chisel  of  Algardi,^ 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened  to  return 
more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his  bride,  the  princess  Honoria, 
were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassadors  within  the  term  stipulated  by 
the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  mean  while,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anxiety, 
by  adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his 
innumerable  wives.*  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  with  barbaric 
pomp  and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube ;  and 
the  monarch,  oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late  hour, 
from  the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to  re- 
spect his  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day, 
till  the  unusual  silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions ;  and,  after 
attempting  to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length 
broke  into  the  royal  apartment  They  found  the  trembling  bride 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting  her 
own  danger,  as  well  as  the  death  (a.D.  453)  of  the  king,  who  had  ex- 
pired during  the  night.^     An  artery  had  suddenly  burst ;  and  as  Attila 

'  Si  statim  infesto  agmine  urbem  petiissent,  grande  discrimen  esset  :  sed  in  VenedA  quo 
fere  tractu  Italia  mollissima  est,  ipsjl  soli  ccelique  clementi4  robur  elanguit.  Adhoc  panis  usft 
camisque  coctse,  et  dulcedine  vini  mitigatos,  &c.  This  passage  of  Florus  (iii.  3.)  is  st:J  more 
applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cimbri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  celestial 
plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isidore  have  afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 

*  The  historian  Priscus  has  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which  this  example  produced  on 
the  mind  of  Attila.  Joman.  c.  42.  p.  673. 

5  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican  ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps  the  alto)  relievo  of 
Algardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  Peter's  (Dubos,  Refle.x.  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  i. 
519.).  Baron.  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  452.  No.  57,  58.)  bravely  sustains  the  truth  of  the  appari- 
tion ;  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the  most  learned  and  pious  Catholics. 

*  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  refert,  extinctionis  suse  tempore,  puellam  Ildico  nomine,  de- 
coram  valde,  sibi  matrimonium  post  innumerabiles  u.xores .  .  .  socians.  Joman.  c.  49.  p.  683. 
He  afterwards  adds  (c.  50.  p.  686.)  Filii  Attilae,  quorum  per  licentiam  libidinis  poene  populus 
fuit.  Polygamy  has  been  established  among  the  Tartars  of  everj'  age.  But  in  royal  families, 
the  daughters  of  Khans  conununicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  right  of  inheritance.  Gcnealog. 
History  p.  406. 

S  The  report  o(  her  g^tili  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained  a  very  different  name  ; 
and  Marcellinus  observes,  that  the  tyrant  of   Europe  was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand,  and 
the  knife,  of  a  woman.     Comeille,  who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  tragedy,  de- 
""~  bes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  exclaims,  with  ridiculous  furj-, 
-  S'il  ne  veut  s'arretcr  U3i:bhr^\      (Dit-il)  on  mr  payera  ce  qui  m'en  va  router. 
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lay  in  a  supine  posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  which, 
instead  of  finding  a  passage  through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the 
lungs  and  stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion ;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of  the 
Huns,  wheeling  round  in  measured  evolutions,  chaunted  a  funeral  song 
to  the  memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death, 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the  terror  of 
the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the  Barbarians  cut  off 
a  part  of  tlieir  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  unseemly  wounds,  and 
bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as  he  deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of 
women,  but  with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were 
inclosed  within  three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately 
buried  in  the  night :  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into  his  grave ; 
the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly  massacred ; 
and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged  such  excessive  grief,  feasted, 
with  dissolute  and  intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of 
their  king.  It  was  reported  at  Constantinople,  that  on  the  fortunate 
night  in  which  he  expired,  Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of 
Attila  broken  asunder :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how 
seldom  the  image  of  that  formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from  the 
mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.' 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns,  established 
the  fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sustained  the  huge  and 
disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death,  the  boldest  chieftains  aspired  to 
the  rank  of  kings ;  the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
superior;  and  the  numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various  mothers 
bore  to  the  deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private 
inheritance,  the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgrace  of  this 
servile  partition;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepidae,  with  the 
Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brothers,  encouraged 
their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody 
and  decisive  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Pannonia, 
the  lance  of  the  Gepidae,  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the 
Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry,  the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavj- 
weapons  of  the  Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other ;  and  the 
victory  of  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  30,000  of 
his  enemies.  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and  crown  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Netad :  his  early  valour  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne  of  the  Acatzircs,  a  Scythian  people,  whom  he  subdued ;  and 
his  father,  who  loved  the  superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death, 
of  Ellac.^  His  brother  Dengisich,  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formid- 
able in  their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen  years 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old 
country  of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine,  became  the 

'  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila,  are  related  by  Jornan.  (c. 
49.  p,  683.),  and  were  probably  transcribed  from  Prisons. 

*  Jornan.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  50.  p.  685.  His  distinction  of  the  national  arms  is  curious  and 
important.  Nam  ibi  admirandum  reor  fuisse  spectacukim,  ubicernere  cratcunctis,  pugnanteir 
Gothum  ense  furcntem,  Gcpidam  in  vuhiere  suorum  cuncta  tela  frangcnteni,  Suevum  pedcv. 
Hunnum  sagittft,  praesumerc,  Alanum  gravi,  Menilum  levi,  armaturft,  acicm  instrucre.  I  am 
oot  precisely  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  river  Netad. 
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seat  of  a  new  power,  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae. 
The  Pannonian  conquests,  from  Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied 
by  the  Ostrogoths;  and  the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so 
bravely  asserted  their  native  freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  m'"i.sure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and 
oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom  of 
Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  waggons ;  his  desperate 
courage  urged  him  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire ;  he  fell  in  battle ; 
and  his  head,  ignominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Attila  had  fondly 
or  superstitiously  believed,  that  Imac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that 
prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother 
Dengisich,  was  more  suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the  Huns; 
and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  Lesser 
Scythia.  They  were  soon  ovenvhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  new  Barba- 
rians, who  followed  the  same  road  which  their  own  ancestors  had 
formerly  discovered.  The  Geougen,  or  Avares,  whose  residence  is 
assigned  by  the  Greek  writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the 
adjacent  tribes ;  till  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  North,  issuing  from 
the  cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the  most  valuable  furs, 
spread  themselves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Boristhenes  and 
Caspian  gates ;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the  Huns.* 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Eastern  empire 
under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who  conciliated  the  friendship,  without 
forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  emperor  of  the  West, 
the  feeble  and  dissolute  Valentinian,  who  had  reached  his  35th  year 
without  attaining  the  age  of  reason  or  courage,  abused  (a.d.  454)  this 
apparent  security,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  his  own  throne, 
by  the  murder  of  the  patrician  -^tius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base 
and  jealous  mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  imiv^ersally  celebrated  as 
the  terror  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  support  of  the  republic ;  and  his 
new  favourite,  the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the 
supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during  the  life  of  Placidia,= 
by  the  exercise  of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  .(Etius,  his  wealth  and 
dignity,  the  numerous  and  martial  train  of  Barbarian  followers,  his 

gowerful  dependents,  who  filled  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  and  the 
opes  of  his  son  Gaudentius,  who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia, 
the  emperor's  daughter,  had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  subject. 
The  ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly  accused,  excited  the 
fears,  as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Valentinian.  ^tius  himself,  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his 
innocence,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  be- 
haviour. The  patrician  offended  his  sovereign  by  an  hostile  declara- 
tion ;  he  aggravated  the  offence,  by  compelling  him  to  ratify,  with  a 

_'  Two  modern  historians  ha%'o  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  em- 
pire of  Attila.  M.  de  Buat,  by  his  laborious  and  minute  diligence  (viii.  p.  3 — 31.  68 — ^.); 
and  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  wn.ters. 
Hist  des  Huns,  ii.  315. 

*  Flacidia  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  27,  a.d.  450.  She  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  where  her 
sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  ages. 
The  empress  received  many  compliments  from  the  orthodox  clergy.  Xillemont,  Hist.  dc» 
£mp.  vi.  240. 
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solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance ;  he  proclaimed  his 
suspicions,  he  neglected  his  safety;  and  from  a  vain  confidence  that 
the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was  incapable  even  of  a  manly  crime, 
he  rashly  ventured  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Rome.  Whilst  he 
urged,  perhaps  with  intemperate  vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son ; 
Valentinian,  drawing  his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn, 
plunged  it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empire :  his 
courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their  master ;  and 
^tius,  pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds,  feli  dead  in  the  royal  presence, 
Boethius,  the  Prsetorian  praefect,  was  killed  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
before  the  event  could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the  patri- 
cian were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered.  The 
horrid  deed,  palliated  by  the  specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity, 
was  immediately  communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his 
subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were  strangers  or  enemies 
to  ^tius,  generously  deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero  :  the  Bar- 
barians, who  had  been  attached  to  his  service,  dissembled  their  grief 
and  resentment ;  and  the  public  contempt,  which  had  been  so  long 
entertained  for  Valentinian,  was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and  uni- 
versal abhorrence.  Such  sentiments  seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a 
palace;  yet  the  emperor  was  confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a 
RrjuiaUj  whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit.  "  I  am 
"  ignorant.  Sir,  of  your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know,  that 
"  you  have  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand  with  his  left."' 
The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long  and  frequent 
visits  of  Valentinian ;  who  was  consequently  more  despised  at  Rome, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  A  republican  spirit  was  in- 
sensibly revived  in  the  senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  sup- 
plies, became  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  feeble  government. 
The  stately  demeanour  of  an  hereditary  monarch  offended  their  pride ; 
and  the  pleasures  of  Valentinian  were  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
honour  of  noble  families.  The  birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  was 
equal  to  his  own,  and  her  charms  and  tender  affection  deserved  those 
testimonies  of  love,  which  her  inconstant  husband  dissipated  in  vague 
and  unlawful  amours.  Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator  of  the 
Anician  family,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  wife :  her  obstinate  resistance  served  only  to  irritate  the 
desires  of  Valentinian,  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  them  either  by 
stratagem  or  force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  court : 
the  emperor,  who,  by  chance  or  contrivance,  had  gained  from  Maximus 
a  considerable  sum,  uncourteously  exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for 
the  debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  wife,  with  an  order, 
in  her  husband's  name,  that  she  should  immediately  attend  the  em- 
press Eudoxia.  The  unsuspecting  wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in 
her  litter  to  the  Imperial  palace ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient  lover 
conducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed-chamber;  and  Valentinian 
violated,  without  remorse,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her  tears,  when 
she  returned  home;  her  deep  affliction;  and  her  bitter  reproaches 

'  Actiuiu  Pl.icidus  mactavit  semivir  amens,  is  tlie  expression  of  Sidoniiis  (Pancff.  Avit. 
;55g  ).  The  poi;t  knew  the  world,  and  was  not  inclined  to  flatter  a  minister  who  liad  injured 
t>r  disgraced  Avitus  and  Majorian,  the  successive  heroes  of  his  song. 
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against  her  husband,  whom  she  considered  as  the  accomplice  of  his 
own  shame,  excited  lilaximus  to  a  just  revenge ;  the  desire  of  revenge 
was  stimulated  by  ambition;  and  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the 
free  suffrage  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and 
despicable  rival.  Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human  breast 
was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had  imprudently 
admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestics  and  followers  of  yEtius. 
Two  of  these,  of  Barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred 
and  honourable  duty,  by  punishing  with  death  the  assassin  of  their 
patron ;  and  their  intrepid  courage  did  not  long  expect  a  favourable 
moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused  himself  in  the  field  of  Mars 
with  the  spectacle  of  some  military  sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon 
him  with  drawn  weapons,  dispatched  the  guilty  Heraclius,  and  (A.D. 
455.  Mar.  16)  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  least  op- 
position from  his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tyrant's 
death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  the  Third,'  the  last  Roman 
emperor  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.  He  faithfully  imitated  the  here- 
ditary weakness  of  his  cousin  and  his  two  uncles,  without  inheriting 
the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  innocence,  which  alleviate,  in  their 
characters,  the  want  of  spirit  and  ability.  Valentinian  was  less  ex- 
cusable, since  he  had  passions,  without  virtues  :  even  his  religion  was 
questionable ;  and  though  he  never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy, 
he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians  by  his  attachment  to  the  profane 
arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  augurs,  that  the  twelve  vultures,  which  Romulus  had  seen, 
represented  the  twelve  centiiries,  assigned  for  the  fatal  period  of  his 
city.^  This  prophecy,  disregarded  perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and 
prosperity,  inspired  the  people  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when  the 
twelfth  century,  clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfortune,  was  almost 
elapsed ;3  and  even  posterity  must  acknowledge,  with  some  surprise, 
that  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  circum- 
stance, has  been  seriously  verified  in  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire.  But  its  fall  was  announced  by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  flight 
of  vultures ;  the  Roman  government  appeared  ever>'  day  less  formid- 
able to  its  enemies,  more  odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.-*    The 

*  With  regard  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  deaths  of  ^tius  and  Valentinian,  our 
information  is  dark  and  imperfect.  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  L  c.  4.  p.  186.)  is  a  fabulous 
writer  for  the  events  which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must  therefore  be  sup- 
plied and  corrected  by  five  or  six  Chronicles,  none  of  which  were  composed  in  Rome  or  Italy ; 
and  which  can  only  express,  in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  rumours,  as  they  were  con- 
veyed to  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

Tnis  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  quoted  by  Varro,  in  the  xviiith 
book  of  his  Antiquities.     Censorinus,  de  Die  Natali,  c.  17.  p.  90.  ed.  Havercamp. 

3  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  a.d.  4^7,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
true  sera  of  Rome  might  allow  some  latitude  of  anticipation  or  delay.  The  poet;  of  the  age, 
Claudian  (de  Bell.  Getico,  265.)  and  Sidonius  (in  Paneg.  Asit,  337.},  may  be  admitted  as  fair 
witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  reputant  annos,  interceptoque  volatu 
Vulturis,  incidunt  properatis  saecula  metis. 
•  •  •  •  * 

Jam  prope  fata  tui  bissenas  Vulturis  alas 
Implebant ;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Roiua,  lubores. 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  i.  340. 

*  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  fiUfd  with  pathetic  lamentations,  and  vehement  in\ecli.c?. 
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taxes  were  multiplied  with  the  public  distress,  economy  was  neglected 
in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary  ;  and  the  injustice  of  the  rich 
shifted  the  unequal  burden  from  themselves  to  the  people,  whom  they 
defrauded  of  the  mdulgencies  that  might  sometimes  have  alleviated 
their  misery.  The  severe  inquisition,  which  confiscated  their  goods, 
and  tortured  their  persons,  compelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to 
prefer  the  more  simple  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  or  to  embrace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercen- 
ary servants.  They  abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  mankind.  The 
Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly  independence,  by  the  confederations 
of  the  Bagaudse ;  and  the  Imperial  ministers  pursued  with  proscriptive 
laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels  whom  they  had  made.'  If  all  the 
Barbarian  conquerors  had  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their 
total  destruction  would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  West :  and 
if  Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and 
of  honour. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric^  King  of  the  Vandals.  —His  naval  Depre- 
dations.— Succession  of  the  last  Emperors  of  the  West.,  Maximus., 
Avitiis,  Majorian,  Scverus,  Anthemitis,  Olybtiics,  Glycerins,  Nepos, 
Atigustuhis. — Total  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire. — Reign  of 
Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian  King  of  Italy. 

The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps, 
impaired  tlie  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome :  her  internal  prosperity 
was  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious 
Vandals  confiscated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators,  and  inter- 
cepted the  regular  subsidies,  which  relieved  the  poverty,  and  en- 
couraged the  idleness,  of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans 
was  soon  aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack ;  and  the  province,  so 
long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industrious  and  obedient  subjects,  was 
armed  against  them  by  an  ambitious  Barbarian.  The  Vandals  and 
Alani,  who  followed  the  successful  standard  of  Genseric,  had  acquired 

His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the  weakr.«ss,as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Homan 
government.  His  book  was  published  after  the  loss  of  Afri':a  (a.d.  439.),  and  before  Attila's 
war(A.D.  451.). 

'  The  Bagauda:  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  ttc  Roman  troops,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Salvian  has  describi  d  their  distress  and  rebellion  in 
very  forcible  language.     Itaque  nomen  civium  Romanorum     ...  nunc  ultro  repudiatur  ac 

fugitur,  nee  vile  tamen  sed  etiam  abominabile  pane  habetur Et  hinc  est  ut  ctiam  hi  qui 

ad  13arb.iros  non  confugiunt,  liarbari  tamen  esse  cogimtur,  scihcet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispan- 

orum.et  non  minima  Gallorum Dc  liagaudis  nunc  mihi  strmo  est,  qui  per  malos  judices 

ct  crucntos  spoliati,  afflicti,  necati  postquam  jus  Romanx  libertatis  amiserant,  etiam  honorem 

Romani  nominis  perdiderunt Vocamus  rebellcs,  vocamus  Wcrditosquos  esse  conipulimus 

criminosos.     Dc  Gub.  Dei,  1.  v.  p.  158,  159. 
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(A.D.  439 — ^455)  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which  stretched  along  the 
coast  above  ninety  days'  journey  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their 
narrow  limits  ^vere  pressed  and  confined,  on  either  side,  by  the  sandy 
deseit  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
Black  nations,  that  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not 
tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Genseric  :  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold  resolution 
was  executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance.  The  woods  of 
mount  Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nurser}'  of  timber ;  his  new 
subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  ship-building ;  he 
animated  his  daring  .Vandals  to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
would  render  every  maritime  country  accessible  to  their  arms ;  the 
Moors  and  Africans  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and,  after 
an  inter\-al  of  six  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of 
Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  success 
of  the  \'"andal3,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack  of  Palermo,  and  the 
frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the 
mother  of  Valentinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances  were 
formed ;  and  armaments,  expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy;  who  reser\'ed  his  courage  to 
encounter  those  dangers  which  his  pohcy  could  not  prevent  or  elude. 
The  designs  of  the  Roman  government  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his 
artful  delays,  ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  concessions ;  and  the 
interposition  of  his  formidable  confederate  the  king  of  the  Huns, 
recalled  the  emperors  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their 
domestic  safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left  the  Western 
empire  wthout  a  defender,  and  without  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the 
apprehensions,  and  stimulated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric.  He  immedi- 
ately equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  three  months  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus,'  was  often  al- 
leged as  a  rare  example  of  human  fehcity.  His  birth  was  noble  and 
illustrious,  since  he  descended  from  the  Anician  family;  his  dignity 
was  supported  by  an  adequate  patrimony  in  land  and  money:  and 
these  advantages  of  fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts,  and 
decent  manners,  which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genius 
and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace  and  table  was  hospitable  and 
elegant.  Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  grateful  and  obsequious  clients ;  ^  and  it  is  possible  that 
among  these  clients,  he  might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends. 
His  merit  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  prince  and  senate :  he 
thrice  exercised  the  office  of  Praetorian  prefect  of  Italy;  he  was 
twice  invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  pa- 
trician. These  civil  honours  were  not  incompatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his  hours,  according  to  the  demands 

*  Sidonius  Apollinaris  compKised  Epist.  xiiL  Book  ii.,  to  relute  the  paradox  of  his  friend 
Senanus,  who  entertained  a  singular,  though  generous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  emperor. 
This  epistle,  with  some  indulgence,  may  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  composition ;  and  it 
throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  Maximus. 

*  Chentum,  prsevia,  pedisequa,  circiunfusa,  populositas,  is  the  tiaia  which  Sidonius  himselt 
(I.  i.  epist.  9.}  assigns  to  another  senator  of  consular  rank. 
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of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately  distributed  by  a  water-clock; 
and  this  avarice  of  time  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which 
Maximus  entertained  of  his  own  happiness.  The  injury  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  Valcntinian,  appears  to  excuse  the  most 
bloody  revenge.  A  patriot  would  have  hesitated,  before  he  plunged 
himself  and  his  country  into  those  inevitable  calamities,  which  must 
follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  impru- 
dent Maximus  disregarded  these  salutary  considerations  :  he  gratified 
his  resentment  and  ambition ;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Valcn- 
tinian at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  emperor  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was  imprisoned  (such  is 
the  lively  expression  of  Sidonius)  in  the  palace ;  and  after  passing  a 
sleepless  night  he  sighed,  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  and  aspired  only  to  descend  from  the  dangerous  elevation. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious 
thoughts  to  his  friend  and  quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked 
back  with  unavailing  regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life, 
the  emperor  exclaimed,  "O  fortunate  Damocles,'  thy  reign  began  and 
"  ended  with  the  same  dinner : "  a  well-known  allusion,  which  Ful- 
gentius afterwards  repeated  as  an  instructive  lesson  for  princes  and 
subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximvis  continued  about  three  months.  His  hours, 
of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed  by  remorse,  or 
guilt,  or  error,  and  his  throne  was  shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the 
soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  confederate  Barbarians.  The  marriage 
of  his  son  Palladius  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  emperor, 
might  tend  to  establish  the  hereditary  succession  of  his  family ;  but 
the  violence  which  he  offered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia,  could  proceed 
only  from  the  blind  impulse  of  lust  or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  the 
cause  of  these  tragic  events,  had  been  seasonably  removed  by  death  ; 
and  the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to  violate  her  decent 
mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a 
presumptuous  usurper,  whom  she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her 
deceased  husband.  These  suspicions  were  soon  justified  by  the  in- 
discreet confession  of  Maximus  himself;  and  he  wantonly  provoked 
the  hatred  of  his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East,  however,  Eudoxia 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  assistance  :  her  father  and  her 
aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead ;  her  mother  languished  at  Jerusalem  in 
disgrace  and  exile;  and  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger.  She  directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly 
implored  the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals;  and  persuaded  Gen- 
seric  to  improve  the  fair  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious 
designs  by  the  specious  names  of  honour,  justice,  and  compassion.'^ 

'  Distrlctus  ensis  cul  super  impid,        Non  avium  Citharxque  cantus 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculee  daj>es    Somnum  reducent. 
Diilcem  elaborabunt  saporem  ;  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  i. 

Sidonius  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles,  which  Cicero  (Tusculan.  v.  20,  at.) 
had  so  inimitably  tuld. 

"  Not\rithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procop.,  Ev:igr.,  Idut.,  Marcellin.,  &c.,  the  learned 
Muratori  (Acsiali  d'ltalia,  iv.  249.)  doubts  the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  observes,  with 
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\Miatever  abilities  Maximus  might  have  shown  in  a  subordinate 
station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  administering  an  empire;  and 
though  he  might  easily  have  been  informed  of  the  naval  preparations, 
which  were  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  he  expected  with 
supine  indifference  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any 
measures  of  defence,  of  negociation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat-  \\Tien 
the  Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  the  emperor  was 
suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  clamours  of  a  trembling  and 
exasperated  multitude.  The  only  hope  which  presented  itself  to  his 
astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate  flight,  and  he  exhorted  the 
senators  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  But  no  sooner  did 
Maximus  appear  (A.D.  455.  June  12)  in  the  streets,  than  he  was  as- 
saulted by  a  shower  of  stones :  a  Roman,  or  a  Burgundian,  soldier 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  first  wound ;  his  mangled  body  was  igno- 
miniously  cast  into  the  Tyber;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the 
punishment  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public 
calamities ;  and  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the 
ser\ice  of  their  mistress.' 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  advanced  from 
the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  city.  Instead  of  a 
sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and 
venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his  clei^'.'  The 
Searless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  authority  and  eloquence,  again  mitigated  the 
fierceness  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror :  the  king  of  the  \'andals  promised 
to  spare  the  unresisting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire, 
and  to  exempt  the  captives  from  torture ;  and  although  such  orders 
were  neither  seriously  given,  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the  mediation  of  Leo 
was  glorious  to  himself,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  his  country. 
But  Rome,  and  its  inhabitants,  were  Qune  15 — 29)  delivered  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  whose  blind  passions  re- 
venged the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and 
nights ;  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred 
or  profai.e  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of 
Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two  temples,  or 
rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  vicis- 
situde of  human  and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolition  of  Paganism, 
the  Capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned ;  yet  the  statues  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze 
was  reserved  for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genseric.^    The  holy  instru- 

great  tmth,  "  Non  a  i>ud  dir  quanto  sia  facile  Q  popolo  a  sognare  e'spacdar  voci  false."  But 
his  areument,  from  the  interval  of  time  and  place,  is  extremeljr  feeble.  The  figs  which  grew 
Dear  CaTthage  were  produced  to  the  senate  of  Rome  on  the  third  day. 

'  .  .  .  .  Infidoque  tiln  Burgundio  ductu    Ejctorquet  trepidas  mactandi  principts  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Paneg.  Avit.  442. 
A  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were  betrayed  by  their  Bur- 
gundian mercenaries. 

*  The  apparent  success  of  pope  Leo  may  le  justified  by  Prosper,  and  the  Hist.  Miscellan.  ; 
hut  the  improbable  notion  of  Baron,  ^a.d.  455.  No.  13.),  that  Genseric  spared  the  three 
^ostolical  churches,  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis. 

3  ITje  profusion  of  Catulus,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  was  not  universally 
approved  'Plia.  Hist.  Natur.  xixiiL  iS.) ;  but  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the  emperor's,  and  the 
oternal  gilding  of  the  temple  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents  i;^2,4oo.ooo.).  The  exj»cssions  of 
Qaiidian  and  Rutilitis  Juce  ntetalli  amiila  .  ,  .  .fastigia  attris,  and  con/unduntque  vagct 
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ments  of  the  Jewish  worship,'  the  gold  table  and  the  gold  candlestick 
with  seven  branches,  originally  framed  according  to  the  particular  in- 
structions of  God  himself,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Roman  people  in 
the  triumph  of  Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Peace ;  and  at  the  end  of  400  yearn,  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  were 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Barbarian  who  derived 
his  origin  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  ancient  monuments 
might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  avarice.  But  the 
Christian  churches,  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  super- 
stition of  the  times,  afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege ; 
and  the  pious  liberality  of  pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the 
gift  of  Constantino,  each  of  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty-five  years, 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion,  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored ;  and  it  was  difficult  either  to 
escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure 
to  collect,  and  ships  to  transport,  the  wealth  of  the  capital  The  im- 
perial ornaments  of  the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  wardrobe, 
the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated  with  disorderly  rapine: 
the  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand  talents ;  yet  even  the 
brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  removed.  Eudoxia  herself,  who 
advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and  deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  im- 
prudence of  her  own  conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels ; 
and  the  unfortunate  empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  only  surviv- 
ing remains  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to 
follow  the  haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  returned 
with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of  Carthage. "^  Many  thousand 
Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifi- 
cations, reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric ;  and  their 
distress  was  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the 
division  of  the  booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of  Deogratias,  bishop  of 
Carthage,^  was  their  only  consolation  and  support.  He  generously 
sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  church  to  purchase  the  freedom 
of  some,  to  alleviate  the  slavery  of  others,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and 
infirmities  of  a  captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  impaired  by  the 
hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa, 
liy  his  order,  two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals  :  the 
sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
food  and  medicines ;  and  the  aged  prelate  repeated  his  visits  both  in 

dehibra  viicatttia  visits)  manifestly  prove,  that  this  splendid  covering  was  not  removed 
either  by  the  Christians  or  the  Goths  (Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  X2%.).  It  should 
seem,  that  the  roof  of  the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and  chariots  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

'  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of  Hadrian  Reland,  de 
Spoliis  Tcmpli  Hicrosolymitani  in  Arcft  Titiano  Roma;  conspicuis,  in  izmo.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhcnum,  1716. 

*  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  only  one  of  the  whole 
fleet  that  suflered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist,  a  Pagan  bigot,  had  mentioned  the  acci- 
dent, he  might  have  rejoiced  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

3  Vic.  Vitensis,  de  Persec.  Vand.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  ii.  cd.  Ruinart.  Deogratias  governed  the 
church  of  Carthage  only  three  years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,.his  corpse  would 
have  been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 
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the  day  and  night,  with  an  assiduity  that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a 
tender  s\Tnpathy  which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  senices.  Compare 
this  scene  with  the  field  of  Cannae ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal  and 
the  successor  of  St,  Cyprian.' 

The  deaths  of  ^tius  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties  which 
held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordination-  The  sea- 
coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons ;  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks  ad- 
vanced from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths 
seemed  to  meditate  more  extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The 
emperor  Maximus  relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the 
weight  of  these  distant  cares;  he  silenced  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  listened  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  promoted  (A-D.  455.  July  10) 
a  stranger  to  the  general  command  of  the  forces  in  GauL  Avitus,' 
the  stranger,  whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  descended  from  a 
wealthy  and  honourable  family  in  the  diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  con- 
vulsions of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardour, 
the  civil  and  military'  professions ;  and  the  indefatigable  youth  blended 
the  studies  of  Uterature  and  jurisprudence  with  the  exercise  of  arms 
and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  were  laudably  spent  in  the 
public  service ;  he  alternately  displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  nego- 
ciation ;  and  the  soldier  of  yEtius,  after  executing  the  most  important 
embassies,  was  raised  to  the  station  of  Praetorian  prasfect  of  GauL 
Either  the  merit  of  Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desir- 
ous of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate,  which  he  possessed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont  A  copious  stream,  issuing  from 
the  mountain,  and  faUing  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and  foaming 
cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake  about  two  miles  in  length, 
and  the  villa  was  pleasandy  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The 
baths,  the  porticoes,  the  summer  and  winter  apartments,  were  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  luxury  and  use ;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded 
the  various  prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows.^  In  this  re- 
treat, where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  books,  rural  sports,  the 
practice  of  husbandr)',  and  the  society  of  his  friends,^  he  received 
the  Imperial  diploma,  which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infentr>'  of  GauL  He  assumed  the  military  conmiand ; 
the  Barbarians  suspended  their  ixxrf ;  and  whatever  means  he  might 
employ,  whatever  concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.     But  the  fate  of  Gaul  de- 

'  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Klaxlmus,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals. 
is  comprised  in  Sidon.  '[Paneg.  Avit.  441.),  Procop.  (dc  BeD.  Vandal  L  L  c.  4,  5.  p.  188.  and 
1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  255.;,  Evag;.  ,1.  ii.  c.  7.},  jonian.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  45.  p.  677.;  and  the  Chxon.  of 
Idat.,  Prosper,  Marcellin.,  and  Tbeophan.,  under  the  proper  year. 

^  Ihe  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with  becoming  suspicion,  from 
the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidon.  Apollin.  his  subject,  and  his  son-in-law. 

3  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliay,  Sidon.  ^L  ii.  c.  2.)  has  laboured  the  florid,  pro- 
lix, and  obscure  description  of  his  villa,  which  bore  the  name  i^Avitacum]  and  had  been 
•  the  property  of  Avitus.  The  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained.  Consult  however  the  notes 
of  Sararonand  Sirmond. 

■♦  Sidon.  (L  u.  epist.  9.)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  in  a  visit  wfai(A 
fce  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Nismes.  The  morning 
hours  were  spent  in  the  splutristeHum,  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished 
writh  Latin  authors,  prolane  and  religious  ;  the  former  for  the  men,  the  latter  for  the  ladies. 
Thetable  was  twice  served,  at  dinner  and  supper,  with  hot  meat  'boiled  tnd  roast,  and  wine. 
Dunne  the  intermediate  time,  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  oa  horsc'^ack,  and  used  the 
warm  bath. 
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pendcd  on  the  Visigoths;  and  the  Roman  general,  less  attentive  to 
Ijis  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  disdain  to  visit  Thou- 
louse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  He  was  received  with 
courteous  hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  but  while 
Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  solid  alliance  with  that  powerful 
nation,  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mus  was  slain,  and  that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A 
vacant  throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or  danger,  tempted 
his  ambition ; '  and  the  Visigoths  were  easily  persuaded  to  support 
his  claim  by  their  irresistible  suffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of 
Avitus ;  they  respected  his  virtues ;  and  they  were  not  insensible  of 
the  advantage,  as  well  as  honour,  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  West. 
The  season  was  now  approaching,  in  which  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  seven  provinces  was  held  at  Aries ;  their  deliberations  might  per- 
haps be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  Theodoric,  and  his  martial 
brothers ;  but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most  illus- 
trious of  their  countrymen.  Avitus,  after  a  decent  resistance,  accepted 
(a.d.  455.  Aug.  15)  the  Imperial  diadem  from  the  representatives  of 
Gaul ;  and  his  election  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Bar- 
barians and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of  Marcian,  emperor  of 
the  East,  was  solicited  and  obtained :  but  the  senate,  Rome,  and 
Italy,  though  humbled  by  their  recent  calamities,  submitted  with  a 
secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic  usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  had  ac- 
quired the  Gothic  sceptre  (A.D.  453 — 466)  by  the  murder  of  his  elder 
brother  Torismond ;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed  by  the  design 
which  his  predecessor  had  formed  of  violating  his  alliance  with  the 
empire.*  Such  a  crime  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  virtues  of 
a  Barbarian ;  but  the  manners  of  Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane ; 
and  posterity  may  contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture  of 
a  Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately  observed,  in  the  hours 
of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an  epistle,  dated  from  the 
court  of  Thoulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his 
friends,  in  the  following  description :  3  "By  the  majesty  of  his  appear- 
"  ance,  Theodoric  would  command  the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignor- 
"  ant  of  his  merit ;  and  although  he  is  born  a  prince,  his  merit 
"  would  dignify  a  private  station.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body 
"  appears  rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned  limbs 
"  agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength."*  If  you  examine  his  coun- 
"  tenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  forehead,  large  shaggy  eyc- 

'  Seventy  lines  of  Panegyric  (305 — 575.).  which  describe  the  importunity  of  Theodoric  and 
of  Gaul,  struggling  to  overcome  the  modest  reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by  three 
words  of  an  honest  historian.    Romanum  awWij^r^  Impcrium  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  ii.  16S.). 

*  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  w.as  himself  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  Goths,  acknow- 
ledges, and  almost  justifies  (Hist.  Goth.  p.  718.)  the  crime  which  their  sKive  Jornandes  had 
basely  dissembled  (c.  43.  p.  673.).  ...... 

3  This  elaborate  description  (1.  i.  ep.  n.  p.  2.)  was  dictated  by  some  political  motive.  It  w.is 
designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  had  been  shown  by  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it  was 
inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately.  I'illemont, 
Mem.  E^cles.  xvi.  2O4.  .... 

*  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  several  muiutc  circumstances,  and  techni- 
cal phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  indeed  intelligible,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  con- 
temporaries of  Sidonius,  had  frequented  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  exposed  to 
sale  (Dubos,  Hist.  Crit.  i.  404.). 
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"  brows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a 
"  fair  complexion,  that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty  than 
"  from  anger.  The  ordinar)'  distribution  of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is  ex- 
"  posed  to  the  public  view,  may  be  concisely  represented.  Before 
"  daybreak,  he  repairs,  •R-ith  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel, 
"  where  the  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy' ;  but  those  who 
"  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider  this  assiduous 
"  devotion  as  the  effect  of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morning 
"  is  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His  chair  is 
"  surrounded  by  some  military  officers  of  decent  aspect  and  behaviour: 
"  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of  audi- 
"  ence ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the  veils  or  cur- 
"  tains,  that  conceal  the  council-chamber  from  vulgar  eyes.  The 
"  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  successively  introduced :  Theodoric 
"  listens  with  attention,  answers  them  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either 
"  announces  or  delays,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his 
"  final  resolution.  About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his 
"throne,  and  visits,  either  his  treasury,  or  his  stables.  If  he  chuses 
"  to  hunt,  or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is 
"  carried  by  a  favourite  youth ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he 
"  bends  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his 
"  aim :  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  warfare , 
"  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  militar)-  ser\ice  which 
"  he  could  f>erform  himself.  On  common  days,  his  dinner  is  not 
"  different  from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen ;  but  every  Saturday, 
"  many  honourable  guests  are  invited  to  the  royal  table,  which,  on 
"  these  occasions,  is  served  with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of 
"  Gaul, .  and  the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.'  The  gold  or  silver 
"  plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its  weight,  than  for  the  brightness  and 
"  curious  workmanship :  the  taste  is  gratified  without  the  help  of 
"  foreign  and  costly  luxurj' ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
"  are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temperance  ;  and 
"  the  respectful  sUence  that  prevails,  is  interrupted  only  by  grave  and 
"  instructive  conversation.  After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes  in- 
"  dulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber ;  and  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  he  calls 
"  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget  the  ro>-al 
"  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  express  the  passions, 
"  which  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play.  At  this  game,  which  he 
"  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alternately  displays  his  eagerness,  his 
"  skill,  his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs ; 
"he  is  modest  and  silent,  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
"  seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers  chuse  to  sohcit  any  favour  in  the 
"  moments  of  ^^ctor>' ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king, 
"  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses.^    About  the  ninth  hour 

•  .three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business  again  returns,  and  flows  incess- 
■  antly  till  after  sun-set,  when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses 

•  the  wear)'  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders.     At  the  supper,  a  more 

'  videos  ibi  elegantiam  GrsECam,_abundantiam  Gallicanam  ;  celeritatem  Italam  ;  publkam 
pompani,  privatam  diligentiam,  regiam  disciplinam. 

^  Tunc  eiiatn  ego  aliquid  obsecratunis  feliciter  ^•inco^,  et  mihi  tabula  peril  ut  causa  salve- 
tur.  Sidonius  of  Auvcrgne  was  not  a  subject  of  Theodoric  ;  but  he  might  be  compelled  to 
solicit  cither  justice  or  favour  at  the  court  of  Thoukjuse. 
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"  familiar  repast,  buffoons  and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced, 
"  to  divert,  not  to  offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit :  but 
*  female  singers,  and  the  soft  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely 
'banished,  and  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of 
'*  valour  are  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He  retires  from 
"  table ;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately  posted  at  the 
"  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace,  and  the  private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to  assume  the 
purple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  a  faithful  soldier  of  the 
republic'  The  exploits  (a.  d.  456)  of  Theodoric  soon  convinced  the 
world,  that  he  had  not  degenerated  from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his 
ancestors.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Aquitain,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their 
kingdom  in  Gallicia,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  threatened 
to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  pro- 
vincials of  Carthagena  and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  an  hostile  invasion, 
represented  their  injuries  and  their  apprehensions.  Count  Fronto  was 
dispatched,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  with  advantageous 
offers  of  peace  and  alliance ;  and  Theodoric  interposed  his  weighty 
mediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  the 
Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he  should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  of  Rome.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechiarius, 
"  that  I  despise  his  friendship  and  his  arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  trj', 
"  whether  he  will  dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thou- 
"  louse."  Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the  bold 
designs  of  his  enemy :  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the 
Visigoths :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  served  under  his  stand- 
ard ;  and  though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful  servant  of  Avitus, 
he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his  successoi-s,  the  absolute 
possession  of  his  Spanish  conquests.  The  two  armies,  or  rather  the 
two  nations,  encountered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Urbicus, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga;  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
Goths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric  advanced  to  Braga, 
their  metropolis,  which  still  retained  the  splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
commerce  and  dignity.^  His  entrance  was  not  polluted  with  blood, 
and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of  their  female  captives,  more 
especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins  :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars  were 
confounded  in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate  king  of  the 
Suevi  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  obstinacy 
of  the  winds  opposed  his  flight ;  he  was  delivered  to  his  implacable 
rival ;  and  Rechiarius,  who  neither  desired  nor  expected  mercy,  re- 

'  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise  of  fidelity,  which  was  tm- 
dovstood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Romx  sum,  te  duce,  Amicus,       Principe  te.  Miles. 

Sidon.  Pancgyr.  Avit,  511. 
'  Qu;eque  sinft  pelagl  jactat  se  Bracara  dives. 

Auson.  dc  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  245. 
From  llic  design  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigation  from  the  ports  of 
Gallicia  to  tlie  Mediterranean  was  known  and  practised.     The  ships  of  Bracara,  or  Braga, 
cautiously  steered  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 
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ceived,  with  manly  constancy,  the  death  which  he  would  probably 
have  inflicted.  After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment, 
Theodoric  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal 
town  of  Lusitania,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  except  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  full 
career  of  success,  and  recalled  from  Spain,  before  he  could  provide  for 
the  security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  retreat  towards  the  Pyrenees,  he 
revenged  his  disappointment  on  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
and  in  the  sack  of  Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  sliowed  himself  a  faith- 
less ally,  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king  of  the  Visigoths 
fought  and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had 
expired;  and  both  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Theodoric  were 
deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  fHend,  whom  he  had  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  Western  empire.' 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people,  persuaded  the 
emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  accept  the  con- 
sulship for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  first  day  of  Januarj',  his  son-in- 
law,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated  his  praises  in  a  paneg}Tic  of  six 
hundred  verses ;  but  this  composition,  though  it  was  rewarded  with  a 
brass  statue,""  seems  to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion,  either  of 
genius  or  of  truth.  The  poet,  if  may  we  degrade  that  sacred  name, 
exaggerates  the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  father ;  and  his  prophecy 
of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted  by  the  event. 
Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  reduced  to  a  pre- 
eminence of  toil  and  danger,  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of 
Italian  luxurj'.  The  Romans  were  not  inclined,  either  to  excuse  his 
faults,  or  to  acknowledge  his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the  empire 
became  every  day  more  alienated  from  each  other ;  and  the  stranger 
of  Gaul  was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt  The  senate 
asserted  their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor;  and 
their  authority,  which  had  been  originally  derived  from  the  old  con- 
stitution, was  again  fortified  by  the  actual  weakness  of  a  declining 
monarchy.  Yet  even  such  a  monarchy  might  have  resisted  the  votes 
of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their  discontent  had  not  been  supported,  or 
perhaps  inflamed,  by  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  command- 
ers of  the  Barbarian  troops,  who  formed  the  miUtar)'  defence  of  Italy, 
The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother  of 
Ricimer ;  but  he  was  descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from  the  nation  of 
the  Suevi : ^  his  pride,  or  patriotism,  might  be  exaspeiated  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  em- 
peror, in  whose  elevation  he  had  not  been  consulted.  His  faithful  and 
important  services  against  the  common  enemy,  rendered  him  still  more 
formidable  ;•*  and,  after  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of 
Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  gallies,  Ricimer  returned  in  triumph 

'  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  who,  as  bishop  of 
Iria  Flavia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a  sufferer.  Jornan.  (c.  44.  p.  675.)  has  expatiated, 
with  pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

'  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belonging  to  Trajan's  library  ;  among  the  statues  of 
iamotis  writers  and  orators.     Sidon.  ApoU.  1.  ix.  episL  16.  p.  284.     Carm.  viii.  350. 

3  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  302.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of  Ricimer,  the  lawful  heir, 
as  he  chuses  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic  and  Suevic  kingdoms. 

*  Chron.  of  Idatitis.  Jornan.  (c.  44.  p.  676.)  styles  him,  with  some  truth,  virum  cgrcgium, 
tt  pene  tunc  in  Italic  ad  exercitum  singularem. 
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with  the  appellation  of  the  deliverer  of  Italy.  He  chose  that  moment 
to  signify  to  Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  feeble  em- 
peror,'at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic  allies,  was  compelled,  after  a 
short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clem- 
ency, however,  or  the  contempt,  of  Ricimer,'  he  was  permitted  to 
descend  from  the  throne,  to  the  more  desirable  station  of  bishop  of 
Placentia :  but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied ;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of  his  death.  He  fled 
towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not  of  arming  the  Visigoths 
in  his  cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and  treasures  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  Auvergne.""  Disease,  or  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  arrested  him  (a.  D.  456.  Oct.  16)  on  the  road;  yet 
his  remains  were  decently  transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in  his 
native  province,  and  he  reposed  at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron.^  Avi- 
tus left  only  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who 
inherited  the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law ;  lamenting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  private  expectations. 
His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at  least  to  countenance,  the 
measures  of  a  rebellious  faction  in  Gaul ;  and  the  poet  had  contracted 
some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tri- 
bute of  flattery  to  the  succeeding  emperor.* 

The  successor  (A.D.  457)  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery 
of  a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arise  in  a  degener- 
ate age,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  human  species.  The  emperor 
Majorian  has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a 
judicious  and  disinterested  historian :  "  That  he  was  gentle  to  his 
"  subjects  ;  that  he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies  ;  and  that  he  excelled 
"  in  every  virtue,  all  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Ro- 
mans." ^  Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  panegyric  of 
Sidonius  ;  and  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  assurance,  that,  although  the 
obsequious  orator  would  have  flattered,  with  equal  zeal,  the  most 
worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  object  confined 

'  Parccns  innocentiae  Aviti,  is  the  compassionate,  but  contemptuous,  language  of  Victor 
Tunnuncnsis  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger  Eiiseb.).  In  another  place,  he  calls  /lira,  vir  totiu? 
simplicitatis.  This  commendation  is  more  humble,  but  it  is  more  solid  and  sincere,  than  the 
praises  of  Sidonius. 

*  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
V.  279.  696.).  Greg,  of  Tours,  his  peculiar  votary,  has  dedicated,  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the 
Martyr,  an  entire  book  (de  Glori;l  Martyrum,  1.  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patrum,  xi.  S6i.),  in  which 
he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  miracles  performed  by  his  relics. 

3  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  i68.)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the  reign  of  his  countrym.an. 
The  words  of  Idatius  "  caret  imperio,  caret  et  vit.'i,"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus 
was  violent ;  but  it  must  have  been  secret,  since  Evag.  (1.  ii.  c.  7.)  could  suppose,  that  he  died 
of  the  plague. 

*  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil  and  Korace,  Sidonius 
honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment. 

Sic  mihi  divcrs.o  nuper  sub  Marte  cadcnti     -  Serviat  ergo  tibi  servati  lingua  poetae, 
Jussisti  placido  Victor  ut  csscm  animo.  Atquc  meae  vita;  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  Apoll.  carm.  iv.  308. 
jee  Dubos,  Hist.  Crit.  i.  448. 

S  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed  ;  ouTot  yo-p  o  MrtiOyOii/os  ^u/iTruVTca 
T0V1  irwiroTi.  I'w/xuiwv  fttf3(i<Ti\tuKUTai  uirtpaiotuv  uotTfi  irufni;  ai'd  altcrwards, 
avtjp  Ta  nfv  £19  Tous  u7rjjMOOi/9  /tf-Tfiiov  "ytyoi/fuv,  <j>olifnoi  St  th  ts  Tons  TroXf/iuxn' 
(de  IJell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  194.)  ;  a  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 
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him,  on  this  occasion,  within  the  bounds  of  truth.'  Majorian  derived 
his  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Theodosius,  had  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Ill)Tian  frontier.  He 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable 
officer,  who  administered  the  revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity ; 
and  generously  preferred  the  friendship  of  yEtius,  to  the  tempting 
otters  of  an  insidious  court.  His  son,  the  future  emperor,  who  was 
educated  in  the  profession  of  arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  in- 
trepid courage,  premature  wisdom,  and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty 
fortune.  He  followed  the  standard  of  -(Etius,  contributed  to  his  success, 
shared,  and  sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glorv-,  and  at  last  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  ser\'ice.-  Majorian,  after  the  death  of  .^tius,  was  recalled, 
and  promoted  ;  and  his  intimate  connexion  wuth  count  Ricimer,  was 
the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Western 
empire.  During  the  vacancy  that  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Avitus, 
the  ambitious  Barbarian,  whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  Imperial 
dignity,  governed  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  resigned,  to  his 
friend,  the  conspicuous  station  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry- ;  and,  after  an  inter\-al  of  some  months,  consented  to  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited  by 
a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.^  He  was  invested  with  the  purple 
at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  the  senate,  will 
best  describe  his  situation  and  his  sentiments.  "  Your  election,  Con- 
"  script  Fathers ,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army,  have 
"  made  me  your  emperor.*  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper 
**  the  counsels  and  events  of  my  administration,  to  your  advantage, 
"  and  to  the  public  welfare  !  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire,  I  have 
"  submitted,  to  reign  ;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the  obligations  of 
"  a  citizen,  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish  ingratitude,  to  sup- 
"  port  the  weight  of  those  labours,  which  were  imposed  by  the  repub- 
"  lie.  Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom  you  have  made  ;  partake  the 
"  duties  which  you  have  enjoined  ;  and  may  our  common  endeavours 
"  promote  the  happiness  of  an  empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from 
"  your  hands.     Be  assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her 

'  The  Panegtyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the  year  458,  while  the  em- 
peror was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than  genius,  and  more  labour  than  art.  The  orna- 
ments are  false  or  trivial ;  the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix  :  and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to 
exhibit  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light.  The  private  life  of  Majorian  occu- 
pies about  two  hundred  lines,  107 — 305. 

^  She  presised  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  his  disgrace.  It  should 
seem,  that  yEtius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marlborough,  was  governed  by  his  wiie. 

3  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in  the  Camfi  Canini,  or 
Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  which  the  Tesin  flows,  in  its  descent  from  Mount  Adula,  to  the 
Lago  Maggiore  'Cluvcr.  Italia  Antiq.  i.  p.  100.).  This  boasted  victory  over  nine  hundred 
Barbarians  (Paneg.  Majori.  373.)  betrays  the  extreme  weakness  of  Italy. 

■*  Imperatorem  me  factum,  P.  C.  electionis  vestrje  arbitrio,  et  fortissirai  exercitus  ordin- 
atione  agnoscite  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iiL  p.  34.  ad  Calcem  Cod.  Theodos.).  Sidonius  pro- 
claims the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire. 

Pustquam  ordine  vobis 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat ;  plebs,  curia,  tniles, 

Et  colUga  simuL 386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  clergy  were  not  yet 
considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state. 
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"ancient  vigour,  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not  only  innocent  bui 
"  meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be  apprehens- 
"  ive  of  delations,^  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always  condemned,  and, 
"  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own  vigilance,  and  that  of  our 
*'  father,  the  patrician  Ricimer,  shall  re^^late  all  military  affairs,  and 
"  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from 
"  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.^  You  now  understand  the  maxims  of 
"  my  government  :  you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  as- 
"  surances  of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion  of  your 
*'  life  and  dangers  ;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of  senator,  and  who 
"  is  anxious,  that  you  should  never  repent  of  the  judgment  which  you 
"have  pronounced  in  his  favour."  The  emperor,  who,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  world,  revived  the  ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty, 
which  Trajan  would  not  have  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those 
generous  sentiments  from  his  own  heart ;  since  they  were  not  sug- 
gested to  his  imitation  by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of 
his  predecessors.3;. 

The  private  and  public  actions  (a.D.  457 — 461)  of  Majorian  are  very 
imperfectly  known ;  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  original  cast  of 
thought  and  expression,  faithfully  represent  the  character  of  a  sove- 
reign, who  loved  his  people,  who  syinpathized  in  their  distress,  who 
had  studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  who  was 
capable  of  applying  (as  far  as  such  reformation  was  practicable) 
judicious  and  effectual  remedies  to  the  public  disorders."*  His  regula- 
tions concerning  the  finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable  grievances.  I.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  reign,  he  was  solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to  relieve 
the  weary  fortunes  of  the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated 
weight  of  indictions  and  superindictions.^  With  this  view,  he  granted 
an  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  absolute  discharge  of  all  arrears  of 
tribute,  of  all  debts,  which,  under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers 
might  demand  from  the  people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete, 
vexatious,  and  unprofitable  claims,  improved  and  purified  the  sources 
of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the  subject  who  could  now  look  back  with- 
out despair,  might  labour  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  himself  and  for 
his  country.  II.  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  Majorian 
restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  magistrates ;  and 
suppressed  the  extraordinary  commissions  which  had  been  introduced, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  himself,  or  of  the  Prsetorian  prasfects. 
The  favourite  servants,  who  obtained  such  irregular  powers,   were 

^  Either  dilationes,  or  dilationes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading ;  but  there  is  much  more 
sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have  therefore  given  the  preference. 

^  Ab  cxterno  hoste.  ct  a  domesticil  clade  liberavimus  :  by  the  latter,  Majorian  must  under- 
stand the  tyranny  of  Avitus  ;  whose  death  he  consequently  avowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On 
this  occasion,  Sidonius  is  fearful  and  obscure  ;  he  describes  the  twelve  Caesars,  the  nations  of 
Africa,  ^c.  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitus  (305.). 

3  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate  (Novell,  tit.  iv.  34.).  Yet  the 
expression,  rcgniivi  iwstrnvi,  bears  some  taint  of  the  age,  and  does  not  mix  kindly  with  the 
word  respublica,  which  he  frequently  repeats. 

^  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  arc  only  nine  in  number,  but  very  long  and  various),  at 
the  end  of  Theod.  Code,  Novell.  1.  iv.  32.  Godcfroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  these 
additional  pieces. 

5  F  essas  provincialium  variA  atque  multiplici  tributorum  cxactione  fortunas.  et  extraordin- 
ariu  fiscalium  solutionum  oneribus  attritaSj  &c.     Novell.  Majorian,  tit.  iv.  34, 
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insolent  in  their  behaviour,  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands :  they 
affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they  were  discon- 
tented, if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the  sum  which 
they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury.  One  instance  of  their 
extortion  would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  authenticated  by  the 
legislator  himself.  They  exacted  the  whole  pa>Tnent  in  gold :  but  they 
refused  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such 
ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or  the 
Antonines.  The  subject,  who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious 
medals,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their 
rapacious  demands ;  or  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his  imposition 
was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  money  of  former 
times.'  III.  "The  municipal  corporations  (says  the  emperor),  the 
"  lesser  senates  (so  antiquity  has  justly  styled  them),  deserve  to  be 
"  considered  as  the  heart  of  the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic. 
"  And  yet  so  low  are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates, 
"  and  the  venahty  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  renouncing 
"their  dignity  and  their  country',  have  taken  refuge  in  distant  and 
"  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return  to  their 
respective  cities ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which  had  forced  them 
to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  functions.  They  are  directed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  to  resume  their  office 
of  le\'ying  the  tribute ;  but  instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the 
whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to  produce 
a  regular  account  of  the  payments  which  they  have  actually  received, 
and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public.  IV.  But 
Majorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  corporate  bodies  were  too  much 
inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  they  had 
suffered ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful  office  of  the  defenders  of 
cities.  He  exhorts  the  people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly, 
some  man  of  discretion  and  integrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  their 
privileges,  to  represent  their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that 
were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 

The  spectator  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
for  the  mischief  which  they  had  neither  leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhaps 
inclination,  to  perpetrate.  The  tempest  of  war  might  strike  some  loft>' 
turrets  to  the  ground ;  but  the  destruction  which  undermined  the  found- 
ations of  those  massy  fabrics,  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently, 
during  a  period  of  ten  centuries ;  and  the  motives  of  interest,  that 
afterwards  operated  without  shame  or  control,  were  severely  checked 
by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian.  The  decay  of  the 
city  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the  public  works.  The  circus 
and  theatres  might  still  excite,  but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires 
of  the  people :  the  temples,  which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tians, were  no  longer  inhabited  either  by  gods  or  men ;  the  diminished 
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*  The  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  329.)  has  found,  by  a  diligent  inqniry,  that  auni  of  the  An- 
tonines weighed  118,  and  those  of  the  fifth  century  only  68,  Engl^  grains.  Majorian  gives 
currency  to  all  gold  coin,  excepting  only  the  Gallic  solidus,  from  its  deficiency,  not  in  the 

wei;^c,  but  in  the  standard. 
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crowds  of  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths 
and  porticoes ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of  justice  became 
useless  to  an  indolent  generation,  whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed, 
either  by  study,  or  business.  The  monuments  of  consular,  or  Im- 
perial, greatness  were  no  longer  revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
capital ;  they  were  only  esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials, 
cheaper,  and  more  convenient,  than  the  distant  quarry.  Specious 
petitions  were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome, 
which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks  for  some  necessary  service  : 
the  fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced  for  the  sake  of 
some  paltry,  or  pretended,  repairs ;  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  who 
converted  the  spoil  to  their  own  emolument,  demolished,  with  sacri- 
legious hands,  the  labours  of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often 
sighed  over  the  desolation  of  the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the 
growing  evil.'  He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole  cognisance 
of  the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the  destruction  of  an  ancient 
edifice ;  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold  (^2000),  on  every  ma- 
gistrate, who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous 
licence ;  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal  obedience  of  their 
subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe  whipping,  and  the  amputation  of  both 
their  hands.  In  the  last  instance,  the  legislator  might  seem  to  forget 
the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment;  but  his  zeal  arose  from  a 
generous  principle,  and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the  monu- 
ments of  those  ages,  in  which  he  would  have  desired  and  deserved  to  live. 
The  emperor  conceived,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  subjects ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  marriage- 
bed  :  but  the  means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  these  salutary 
purposes,  are  of  an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable,  kind. 
Nuns  were  restrained  from  taking  the  veil,  till  they  had  reached  their 
fortietli  year.  Widows  under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second 
alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  their 
wealth  to  their  nearest  relations,  or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages 
were,  condemned  or  annulled.  The  punishment  of  confiscation  and 
exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt  of  adultery,  that,  if  the 
criminal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  declaration  of 
Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.^ 

While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  laboured  to  restore  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the  arms  of 
Genseric,  from  his  character  and  situation,  their  most  formidable 
enemy.  A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris,  or  Garigliano :  but  the  Imperial  troops  surprised  and  attacked 
the  disorderly  Barbarians,  who  were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of 

'  The  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian,  tit.  vi.  p.  35.)  is  curious.  "Anliquaruni  aedium  dissi- 
"patur  speciosa  constructio ;  et  ut  aliquid  reparetur,  magna  diruuntur.  Hinc  jam  occasio 
"  nascitur,  ut  etiam  unusquisque  privatum  asdificium  construens,  per  gratiam  judicum.  .  .  . 
"praesumere  de  publicis  locis  necessaria,  et  transferre  non  dubitet,"  &c.  With  equ.al  zeal,  but 
with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  repeated  the  same  complaints  (Vie  de 
Petrarque,  i.  326.).  If  I  prosecute  this  History,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  decline  and 
tall  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  an  interesting  object,  to  which  my  plan  was  originally  confinod. 

^  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscany,  in  a  style  of  acrimonious 
reproof,  which  sounds  almost  like  personal  resentment  (Novell,  tit.  ix.  37.).  The  law  of 
Majorian,  which  punished  obstinate  widows,  mas  soon  afterwards  repealed  by  his  successor 
'icvcrus  (Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  37.). 
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Campania ;  they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their 
leader,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 
— Sidon.  Paneg.  Majorian.  385.  Such  vigilance  might  announce  the 
character  of  the  new  reign  ;  but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most 
numerous  forces,  were  insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast 
of  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The  public  opinion 
had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on  the  genius  of  Majorian. 
Rome  expected  from  him  alone  the  restitution  of  Africa ;  and  the  de- 
sign, which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the  Vandals  in  their  new  settle- 
ments, was  the  result  of  bold  and  judicious  policy  (a.d.  457).  If  the 
intrepid  emperor  could  have  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of 
Italy;  if  he  could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  the  manly  exer- 
cises in  which  he  had  always  surpassed  his  equals ;  he  might  have 
marched  against  Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.  Such  a 
reformation  of  national  manners  might  be  embraced  by  the  rising 
generation ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who  laboriously 
sustain  a  declining  monarchy,  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advan- 
tage, or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced  to  counten- 
ance, and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious  abuses.  Majorian, 
like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was  reduced  to  the  disgraceful 
expedient  of  substituting  Barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  un- 
warlike  subjects  :  and  his  superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in 
the  vigour  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  instrument, 
so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it.  Besides  the  confederates, 
who  were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  the  fame  of 
his  liberality  and  valour  attracted  the  nations  of  the  Danube,  the 
Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.  Many  thousands  of  the 
bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidae,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in  the  plains  of 
Liguria ;  and  their  formidable  strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual 
animosities.'  They  passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor 
led  the  way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour ;  sounding,  with  his  long 
staff,  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and  encouraging  the  Scythians, 
who  complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheerful  assurance,  that 
they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of  Africa.  The  citizens  of 
Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their  gates  :  they  soon  implored,  and  ex- 
perienced, the  clemency  of  Majorian.  He  vanquished  Theodoric  in 
the  field ;  and  admitted  to  his  friendship  and  alliance,  a  king  whom  he 
had  found  not  unworthy  of  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  pre- 
carious, reunion  of  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  the  effect 
of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of  force ;-  and  the  independent  Bagaudas,  who 
had  escaped,  or  resisted,  the  oppression  of  fonner  reigns,  were  disposed 
to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian.  His  camp  was  filled  with  Bar 
barian  allies ;  his  throne  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate 
people ;  but  the  emperor  had  foreseen,  that  it  was  impossible,  without 

*  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the  most  tolerable  passages  of 
the  Panegyric  (470 — 552.).  De  Buat  I  Hist,  des  Peup.  viii.  49.)  is  a  more  satisfactorj-  comment- 
ator, tljan  either  Savaron  or  Sirmond. 

^  To  )xtv  ot\oi9,  Ta  Si'Koyoi'i,  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction  of  Priscus  (Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  42.}  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  Majorian. 
Jornandes  has  suppressed  the  defeat  and  alliance  of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  Gallicia ;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idauus. 
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a  maritime  power,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  repubhc  had  exerted  such  incredible  dihgence,  that,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest, 
a.  fleet  of  i6o  galhes  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.'  Under  cir- 
cumstances much  less  favourable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and 
perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of  the  Apennine 
were  felled;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum 
were  restored ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with  each  other  in  liberal  contri- 
butions to  the  public  service ;  and  the  Imperial  navy  of  300  large 
gallies,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels, 
was  collected  in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbour  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain,^  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his  troops 
with  a  confidence  of  victory;  and  if  we  might  credit  the  historian 
Procopius,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the 
Vandals,  he  ventured,  after  disguising  the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit 
Carthage,  in  the  character  of  his  own  ambassador :  and  Genseric  was 
afterwards  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dis- 
missed the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected 
as  an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have  been 
imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.^ 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adversary.  He  practised 
his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and  delay,  but  he  practised  them  without 
success.  His  applications  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  sub- 
missive, and  perhaps  more  sincere ;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had 
adopted  the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  dis- 
trusted the  valour  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  the  South;*  he  suspected  the  fidehty  of  the  vanquished 
people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant;  and  the  desperate 
measure,  which  he  executed,  of  reducing  Mauritania  into  a  desert,s 
could  not  defeat  the  operations  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at 
liberty  to  land  his  troops  on  any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But 
Genseric  was  saved  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin,  by  the 
treachery  of  some  powerful  subjects ;   envious,  or  apprehensive,  of 

'  Florus,  1.  ji.  c.  2.     He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy,  that  the  trees  had  been 
transformed  into  ships :  and  indeed  the  whole  transaction,  as  it  is  related  ia  the  first  book  of 
Polybius,  deviates  too  much  from  the  probable  course  of  human  events. 
^  Interea  duplici  texis  dum  littore  classem 

Inferno  superoque  niari,  cedit  omnis  in  a;quor 

Sylva  tibi,  &c. Sidon.  Paneg.  M.njorian.  441. 

'I'he  numb^'  of  ships,  which  Prisons  fixes  at  300,  is  magnified,  by  an  indefinite  comparison 
with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Augustus. 

3  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vand.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  When  Genseric  conducted  liis  unknown  guest 
intothe  arsenal  of  Cartilage,  the  arms  clashed  of  their  own  accord.  Majorian  had  tinged  his 
yellow  locks  with  a  black  colour. 

"♦    •  Spoliisque  potitus  Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat. 

Immensis,  robur  luxft  jam  perdidit  omne,  Paneg.  Majorian.  330. 

He  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly  as  it  should  seem,  the  vices  of  his  subjects. 

5  He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs.  (Priscus,  p.  42.)  Diibos  (Hist.  Crit 
i.  475.)  observes,  that  the  magazines  which  the  floors  buried  in  the  eartli,  might  escape  his 
desiructivc  search.  Two  or  tnree  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same  place  ;  and 
each  pit  contains  at  least  400  bushels  of  com.     Sh.iw's  Travels,  p.  139. 
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their  master's  success.  Guided  by  their  secret  intelligence,  he  sur- 
prised the  unguarded  tleet  in  the  bay  of  Cartnagena :  many  of  the 
ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  the  preparations  of  three 
years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day.'  After  this  event,  the  behaviour 
of  the  two  antagonists  showed  them  superior  to  their  fortune.  The 
Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  accidental  victor>',  immediately 
renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  who 
was  capable  of  forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting  heavy  disap» 
pointments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  suspension  of  arms ; 
in  the  full  assurance  that,  before  he  could  restore  his  navy,  lie  should 
be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a  second  war.  Majorian  re- 
lumed to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his  labours  for  the  public  happiness; 
and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain 
ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne  and  his 
life.  The  recent  misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  ahnost  every  description  of  civil 
and  military'  officers  were  exasperated  against  the  Reformer,  since 
they  all  derived  some  advantage  from  the  abuses  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  suppress ;  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  impelled  the  incon- 
stant passions  of  the  Barbarians  against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed 
and  hated.  The  virtues  of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
impetuous  sedition,  which  broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple : 
five  days  after  his  abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  (a.d.  461. 
Aug.  7)  of  a  dysentery;'  and  the  humble  tomb,  which  covered  his  re- 
mains, was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  succeeding 
generations.^  The  private  character  of  Majorian  inspired  love  and 
respect.  Malicious  calumny  and  satire  excited  his  indignation,  or,  if 
he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt :  but  he  protected  the  free- 
dom of  wit,  and  in  the  hours  which  the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar 
society  of  his  friends,  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry,  without 
degrading  the  majesty  of  his  rank.* 

It  was  not  perhaps  without  some  regret,  that  Ricimer  sacrificed  his 
friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition :  but  he  resolved,  in  a  second 
choice,  to  avoid  the  imprudent  preference  of  superior  virtue  and  merit. 
At  his  command,  the  obsequious  senate  of  Rome  bestowed  the  Im- 
perial title  on  Libius  Severus,  who  ascended  the  throne  (a.d.  461 — 
467)  of  the  West  without  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
condition.    History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  birth,  his  eleva- 

'  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Ricimer,  boldly  and  honestly  declares, 
Vandali  per  proditores  admoniti,  &c.  he  dissembles,  however,  the  name  of  the  traitor. 

^  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Idatius  is  fair  and  impartial ; 
"  Majorianum  de  Galliis  Romam  redeuntem,  et  Romano  imperio  vel  nomini  res  necessarias 
"  ordinantem;  Richimer  livore  percitus,  et  invidonnn  consilio  fultus,  fraude  interficit  circiim- 
"  ventum."  Some  read  Sitevorum,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  efface  eithei  of  the  words,  as  they 
express  the  different  accomplices  who  united-in  the  conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

^  Epigrams  of  Ennodius,  No.  cxxxv,  inter  Sirmond  Opera,  torn.  L  1903.  It  is  flat  and  ob- 
scure ;  but  Ennodius  was  made  bishop  of  Pavia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  ilajorian,  and 
his  praise  deser\'es  credit  and  regard. 

■♦  Sidonius  gives  a  tedious  accoimt  (1.  i.  epist.  xi.  25.)  of  a  supper  at  Aries,  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a 
deceased  emperor  ;  but  a  casual  disinterested  remark,  "  Subrisit  Augustus  ;  ut  erat,  auctor- 
itate  ser\-ata,  cum  se  communioni  dedisset,  joci  plenus,"  outweighs  the  600  Imes  of  hij 
▼enal  p.incsyrrc. 
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tion,  his  character,  or  his  death.  Severus  expired,  as  soon  as  his  life 
became  inconvenient  to  his  patron;'  and  it  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
criminate his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years  (a.d, 
462 — 467)  between  the  death  of  Majorian  and  the  elevation  of  An- 
themius.  During  that  period  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ricimer  alone ;  and  atliough  the  modest  Barbarian  disclaimed  the 
name  of  ing,  he  accumulated  treasures,  formed  a  separate  army,  ne- 
gociated  private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  independent 
and  despotic  authority,  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric.  But  his  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps ;  and  two 
Roman  generals,  Marcellinus  and  /Egidius,  maintained  their  allegiance 
to  the  republic,  by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he  styled 
an  emperor.  Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  religion ;  and  the  de- 
vout Pagans,  Avho  secretly  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state, 
applauded  his  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  divination.  But  he  pos- 
sessed the  more  valuable  qualifications  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage  :- 
the  study  of  the  Latin  literature  had  improved  his  taste;  and  his 
military  talents  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  great  ^tius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved.  By  a  timely  flight, 
Marcellinus  escaped  the  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly  asserted  his 
liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  Western  empire.  His  voluntary, 
or  reluctant,  submission  to  the  authority  of  Majorian,  was  rewarded 
by  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  stationed 
in  that  island  to  oppose,  or  to  attack,  the  Vandals ;  but  his  Barbarian 
mercenaries,  after  the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the 
artful  liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  faithful  follow- 
ers, the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occupied  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  patrician  of  the  West,  secured  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  mild  and  equitable  reign,  built  a  fleet,  which  claimed  the 
dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  of  Africa.3  ^gidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul,  who  equalled, 
or  at  least  who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,"*  proclaimed  his 
immortal  resentment  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved  master.  A 
brave  and  numerous  army  Avas  attached  to  his  standard ;  and,  though 
he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the  Visi- 
goths, from  marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  maintained  his  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of 
.^gidius  respectable  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  Franks,  who  had 
punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of  Childeric,  elected  the  Roman 
general  for  their  king ;  his  vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  grati- 
fied by  that  singular  honour;  and  when  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  four 

'  Sidon.  (Paneg.  Anthem.  317.)  dismisses  him  to  heaven. 

Auxerat  Augustus  naturae  lege  Severus    Divoruin  numeruni. 

And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  composed  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  praises  his  piety,  and 
iixes  his  residence  at  Rome  (Sirmond  Not.  ad  Sidon.  p.  iii.). 

^  Tillemont,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  the  virtues  of  Infidels,  attributes  this  advantage- 
ous portrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas  has  preserved)  to  the  p.irtial  zeal  of  some  Pagan 
historian  (Hist,  des  Emp.  vi.  330.). 

_  3  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  iqi.     In  various  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Marcel- 
linus, it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek  historian  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  his  times. 

■*  I  must  apply  to  /Egidius  the  praises  which  Sidonius  (Paneg.  M.ijori.  553.)  bestows  on  a 
aameless  master-general,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public 
fei>ort,  commends  his  Christian  piety ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  \i.)  his  military  virtues. 
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years,  repented  of  the  injury  which  they  had  oftered  to  the  Merovingian 
family,  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  prince. 
The  authority  of  ^gidius  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and  the  suspicions 
of  poison  and  secret  violence,  which  derived  some  countenance  from 
the  character  of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  passionate 
credulity  of  the  Gauls.' 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  tlie  Western  empire  was 
gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  reign  of  Ricimer,  by  the 
incessant  depredations  of  the  Vandal  pirates.-  In  the  spring  of  each 
year  (A.D.  461 — 467)  they  equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port 
of  Carthage ;  and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
still  commanded  in  person  the  most  important  expeditions.  His 
designs  were  concealed  with  impenetrable  secrecy,  till  the  moment 
that  he  hoisted  sail.  When  he  was  asked  by  his  pUot,  what  course  he 
should  steer ;  "  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds  (replied  the  Bar- 
"  barian,  with  pious  arrogance) ;  they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty 
"coast,  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine  justice:"  but  if 
Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise  orders,  he  judged  the 
most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal.  The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dahnatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily :  they 
were  tempted  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  arms  spread 
desolation,  or  terror,  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they 
seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged  any  regular  troops  in 
the  open  field.  But  the  celerity  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects, 
which  attracted  their  desires ;  and  as  they  always  embarked  a  sufficient 
number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they  swept  the 
dismayed  countr>'  with  a  body  of  light  cavahy.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  example  of  their  king,  the  native  Vandals  and  Alani  insensibly  de- 
clined this  toilsome  and  perilous  warfare ;  the  hardy  generation  of  the 
first  conquerors  was  almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were 
born  in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  valour  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  was  readily 
supplied  by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of  captives 
and  outlaws ;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had  already  violated 

'  Grej.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c  12.  ii.  i6S.  The  Pere  Daniel,  whose  ideas  weie  superficial  and 
modem,  has  starteH  some  objections  against  the  story  of  Childeric  Hist,  de  France,  i.  Pre- 
face Hist.  p.  Ixxviii.  &c.)  :  but  they  have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos  ;Hist.  Crit.  i.  460.}, 
and  by  two  authors  who  disputed  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons  p.  131 — 177.  310 — 
339.;.  With  regard  to  the  term  of  Childeric's  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  prolong  the  life  of 
.£gidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius ;  or  to  correct  the  text  of 
Gregor)-,  by  reading  quarto  anno,  instead  of  octavo. 

'  The  naval  war  of  Genseric  is  described  by  Priscus  (Excerp.  LegaL  p.  42.^  Procop.  (de 
■Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  $.  p.  189,  190.  and  c.  22.  p.  228.},  Vict.  Vitensis  ;de  Persec.  Vandal.  L  i. 
C.  17.,  and  Ruinart,  p.  467.',  and  in  the  three  panegyrics  of  Sidonius,  whose  chronological 
';  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond.  iAvit.  Carm.  vii. 
441.  Majori.  Carm.  v.  327.  Anthem.  Carm.  ii.  348.)  In  one  passage  the  poet  seems  inspired 
by  his  subject,  and  ixpresses  a  strong  idea,  by  a  lively  image  : 

Hinc  Vandalus  hostis 

Urget ;  et  in  nostrum  numerosft  classe  quotannis 
Mifiiat  excidium  ;  conversoque  ordine  Fati 
Torrida  Caucaseot  iufert  mihi  BjTsa  furorei. 
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the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most  eager  to  promote  the  atrocious 
acts  which  disgrace  the  victories  of  Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his 
unhappy  prisoners,  he  sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes 
indulged  his  cruelty;  and  the  massacre  of  500  noble  citizens  of  Zant 
or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian  sea,  was 
imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations ;  but  the 
war  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against  the  Roman 
empire,  was  justified  by  a  specious  and  reasonable  motive.  The  widow 
of  Valentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive  from  Rome  to  Car- 
thage, was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Theodosian  house;  her  elder 
daughter,  Eudocia,  became  the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest 
son ;  and  the  stern  father,  asserting  a  legal  claim,  which  could  not 
easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied,  demanded  a  just  proportion  of  the  Im- 
perial patrimony.  An  adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensation, 
was  (a.d.  462,  &c.)  offered  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a 
necessary  peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia,  were 
honourably  restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Italians,  destitute  of  a  naval  force, 
which  alone  was  capable  of  protecting  their  coasts,  imploi'ed  the  aid 
of  the  more  fortunate  nations  of  the  East ;  who  had  formerly  acknow- 
ledged, in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual 
division  of  the  two  empires  had  alienated  their  interest  and  their  in- 
clinations ;  the  faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged ;  and  the  Western 
Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could  only  obtain  the  assistance 
of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation.  The  haughty  Ricimer,  who  had 
long  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  was  at  length  re- 
duced to  address  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  humble  language 
of  a  subject;  and  Italy  submitted,  as  the  price  and  security  of  the 
alliance,  to  accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East.'  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  or  even  of  the 
present  volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of  the  Byzantine  history; 
but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  and  character  of  the  emperor  Leo,  may 
explain  the  last  efforts  that  were  attempted  to  save  the  falling  empire 
of  the  West.^ 

Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  domestic  repose  of 
Constantinople  had  never  (a.d.  457 — 474)  been  interrupted  by  war  or 
faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand,  and  the  sceptre  of  the 
East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Marcian :  he  gratefully  reverenced  her 
august  rank ;  and,  after  her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of 
the  religious  worship,  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Imperial 

'  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of  Ricimer: 

Praeterea  invictus  Ricimer,  qiiem  publica  fata     Piratam  per  rura  vagum 

Respiciunt,  propria  solus  vix  Marie  repcUit 
Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tyber,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  river  god, 
transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces  her  ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friend- 
ship of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  East.  This  fabulous  machinery,  which  the  genius  of 
Claudian  had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of  the  muse  of 
Sidonius. 

^  T'-.e  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Mar:ian,  I^o,  and  Zcno,  are  reduced  to  some  im- 
perfect fragments,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  from  the  more  recent  compilations  of 
Thco^kanes,  Zonaras,  and  Cedrenus. 
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saint'  Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Marcian 
seemed  to  behold,  with  indillerence,  the  misfortunes  of  Rome ;  and 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince  to  draw  his  sword 
against  the  Vandals,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise,  which  had 
formerly  been  exacted  from  him  when  he  was  a  captive  in  the  power 
of  Genseric. — Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  185.  The  death  of 
Marcian,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  East  to 
the  danger  of  a  popular  election ;  if  the  superior  weight  of  a  single 
family  had  not  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  can- 
didate whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patrician  Aspar  might 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head,  if  he  would  have  subscribed 
the  Nicene  creed-^  During  three  generations,  the  armies  of  the  East 
were  successively  commanded  by  his  father,  by  himself,  and  by  his 
son  Ardaburius :  his  Barbarian  guards  formed  a  military  force  that 
overawed  the  palace  and  the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of 
his  immense  treasures,  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he  was  powerful. 
He  recommended  the  obscure  name  of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tri- 
bune, and  the  principal  steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  senate;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar 
received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop, 
who  was  pennitted  to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  the  suftVage 
of  the  Deity.3  This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo,  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Great;  from  a  succession  of  princes,  who 
gradually  fixed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  humble  standard  of 
heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal,  perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with 
which  Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his  benefactor,  showed  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  duty  and  of  his  prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to 
find  that  his  influence  could  no  longer  appoint  a  praefect  of  Constantino- 
ple :  hepresumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign  with  a  breach  of  promise,and 
insolently  shaking  his  purple,  "  It  is  not  proper  (said  he)  that  the  man 
"who  is  invested  with  this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  lying."  "Nor 
"  is  it  proper  (replied  Leo)  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign 
"his  own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  will  of  a  subject."* 
After  this  extraordinary  scene,  it  was  mipossible  that  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  emperor  and  the  patrician  coulvl  be  sincere ;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  could  be  solid  and  permanent.  An  army  of  Isaurians^  was 
secretly  levied,  and  introduced  into  Constantinople;  and  while  Leo 
undennined  the  authority  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of  the  family 

'  St.  Pulcheria  died  A.D.  453,  four  years  before  her  nominal  husband  ;  and  her  festival  is 
celebrated  on  Sept.  10,  by  the  modem  Greeks :  she  bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to 
ecclesiastical  uses.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xv.  181. 

'^  From  tliis  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  stain  of 
Heresy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that  of  Barbarism  disappeared  in  the  second 
generation. 

3  Theophan.  p.  95.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  ceremony,  whiph  all  the  Christian 
princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted ;  and  from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced  the  most 
formidable  consequences. 

♦  Cedren.  (p.  345.),  who  was  conversant  with  the  writers  of  better  days,  has  preserved  the 
remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  /SacriXtu  tov  airrtiv  Tijv  aXovpyiSa  irtptptpX-qfiitvov  ov 
XP'I  diaxlnvStarSrai. 

t  S  The  power  of  the  Tsauiians  agitated  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns  of 

SL^eno  and  Ana.stasius  ;  but  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  those  Barbarians,  who  maintained 
^Bbeir  fierce  independence  about  230  years. 
I 
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of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  behaviour  restrained  them  from  any 
rash  and  desperate  attempts  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  them- 
selves, or  their  enemies.  The  measures  of  peace  and  war  were  affected 
by  this  internal  revolution.  As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty 
of  the  throne,  the  secret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest  en- 
gaged him  to  favour  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Italians ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals ; 
and  declared  his  alliance  with  his  colleague,  Anthemius,  whom  he 
solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple  of  the  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  (a.d.  467 — ^472)  have  perhaps  been  magni- 
fied, since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce  from  the 
usurper  Procopius,  has  been  swelled  into  a  line  of  emperors.'  But  the 
merit  of  his  immediate  parents,  their  honours,  and  their  riches,  ren- 
dered Anthemius  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  the  East.  His 
father  Procopius  obtained,  after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of 
general  and  patrician ;  and  the  name  of  Anthemius  was  derived  from 
his  maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated  prasfect,  who  protected,  with 
so  much  ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of  Theodosius.  The 
grandson  of  the  pra2fect  was  raised  above  the  condition  of  a  private 
subject  by  his  marriage  with  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Marcian.  This  splendid  alliance,  which  might  supersede  the  necessity 
of  merit,  hastened  the  promotion  of  Anthemius  to  the  successive 
dignities  of  count,  of  master-general,  of  consul,  and  of  patrician ;  and 
his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  the  honours  of  a  victory,  which  was  ob- 
tamed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  Huns.  Without  indulg- 
ing an  extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of  Marcian  might  hope  to 
be  his  successor;  but  Anthemius  supported  the  disappointment  with 
courage  and  patience ;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  was  universally 
approved  by  the  public,  who  esteemed  him  worthy  to  reign,  till  he 
ascended  the  throne.^  The  emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Con- 
stanunople,  attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a  body 
of  guards,  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  a  regular  army : 
he  entered  (a.d.  467.  April  12)  Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice  of 
Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  Barbarian  con- 
federates of  Italy.3  The  solemn  inauguration  of  Anthemius  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  luptials  of  his  daughter  and  the  patrician  Ricimer ;  a 
fortunate  event,  which  was  considered  as  the  firmest  security  of  the 
union  and  happiness  of  the  state.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  Avas 
ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  many  senators  completed  their  ruin  by 
an  expensive  effort  to  disguise  their  poverty.  AH  serious  business 
was  suspended  during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut ; 
the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places  of  public  and  private 

' Tali  tu  civis  ab  tirbe 

Procopio  genitore  micas  ;  cui  prisca  propago 
August  is  venit  ^i.  proains. 

The  poet  (Sidon.  Pancg.  Anthem.  67.)  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  private  life  and  fortunes  of 
the  future  emperor,  with  which  he  must  h.ive  been  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

^  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappointment  added  new  lustre  to 
the  virtues  of  Anthemius  (210,  &c.),  who  declined  one  sceptre  and  reluctantly  accepted 
another  (22,  &c.). 

3  The  poet  again  celebratis  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the  state  (15—22.)  :  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Idatius  mentions  the  forces  which  attended  his  mardi. 
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resort,  resounded  with  hymenjeal  songs  and  dances ;  and  the  royal 
bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  who  had  changed  his  military  dress  for 
the  habit  of  a  consul  and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
Sidonius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  appeared 
as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among  the  provincial  deputies  who  addressed 
the  throne  with  congratulations  or  complaints.'  The  calends  of 
January  (a.d.  468.  Jan.  i)  were  now  approaching,  and  the  venal  poet, 
who  had  loved  Avitus,  and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded,  by  his 
friends,  to  celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second 
consulship,  and  the  future  triumphs  of  the  emperor  Anthemius. 
Sidonius  pronounced,  with  assurance  and  success,  a  panegyric  which 
is  still  extant ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  imperfections,  either  of  the 
subject  or  of  the  composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately 
rewarded  with  the  prasfecture  of  Rome ;  a  dignity  which  placed  him 
among  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred the  more  respectable  character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.^ 

The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  catholic  faith  of 
the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West ;  nor  do  they  forget  to  ob- 
ser\'e,  that  when  he  left  Constantinople,  he  converted  his  palace  into 
the  pious  foundation  of  a  public  bath,  a  church,  and  an  hospital  for 
old  men.3  Yet  some  suspicious  appearances  are  found  to  sully  the 
theological  fame  of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversation  of  Philo- 
theus,  a  Macedonian  sectary,  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  ;  and  the  Heretics  of  Rome  would  have  assembled  with 
impunity,  if  the  bold  and  vehement  censure  which  pope  Hilary-  pro- 
nounced in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the 
unpopular  indulgence.*  Even  the  Pagans,  a  feeble  and  obscure  rem- 
nant, conceived  some  vain  hopes  from  the  indifterence,  or  partiality, 
of  Anthemius  ;  and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher  Severus, 
whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  pro- 
ject, of  reviving  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Gods.5  These  idols  were 
crumbled  into  dust  :  and  the  mytholog)-  which  had  once  been  the  creed 
of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbeUeved,  that  it  might  be  employed 
without  scandal,  or  at  least  without  suspicion,  by  Christian  poets.*    Yet 

'  Interveni  aiitem  nuptiis  Patricii  Ricimerls,  cui  filia  perennis  August!  in  spem  pubUcae 
securitatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of  Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome,  are 
described  with  some  spirit.     L.  i.  epist.  5.  p.  9 — ij.     Epist.  9.  p.  21. 

*  Sidon.  (I.  i.  epist.  ^  p.  23.)  very  fairly  states  his  motive,  his  labour,  and  his  reward.  "  Hie 
"  ipse  Panegyricus,  si  non  judicium,  certe  eventum,  boni  operis,  accepit."  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Clermont,  a.d.  471.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xvi.  750. 

3  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis.  In  the  ninth  century, 
Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilus,  obtained  a  permission  to  purcha.<e  the 
ground  ;  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery  which  he  founded  on  that  delightful  spot.  Du- 
cange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  p.  117. 

*  Papa  Hilarus  .  .  .  apud  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id  fieret  clara  voce  con- 
strinxit,  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  facienda  cum  interpositione  juramenti  idem  promitteret  Imper- 
ator.  Gelasius  Epistol.  ad  Andronicum  apud  Baron.  .\.D.  467.  Xo.  3.  The  cardinal  obser\"es, 
with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at  Constantinople,  than  at 
Rome. 

S  Damascius,  in  the  Life  of  the  philosopher  Isidcre,  apud  Photium,  p.  1049.  Damascius, 
who  lived  under  Justinian,  composed  another  work,  consisting  of  570  preternatural  stories  of 
SouLs,  daemons,  apparitions,  the  dotage  of  Platonic  Paganism. 

*  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonius,  which  he  afterwards  condemned  (I.  Ix.  epist.  16.  p.  285.), 
the  fabulous  deities  are  the  principal  actors.  If  Jerom  was  scourged  by  the  angels  for  only 
reading  Virgil ;  tiie  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  de.served  an  additioci 
.whipping  from  the  Muses. 
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the  vestiges  of  superstition  were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius.  The 
savage  and  simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an  early  state  of  society 
before  the  invention  of  arts  and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities  who 
presided  over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life,  Pan,  Faunus, 
and  their  train  of  satyrs,  were  such  as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might 
create,  sportive,  petulant,  and  lascivious  ;  whose  power  was  limited, 
and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the  offering  the  best 
ada^jted  to  their  character  and  attributes ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was 
roasted  on  willow  spits ;  and  the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded  to  the 
feast,  ran  about  the  fields,  Avith  leather  thongs  in  their  hands,  communi- 
cating, as  it  was  supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women 
whom  they  touched.'  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected,  perhaps  by  Evan- 
der  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  side  of  the  Palatine-hill, 
watered  by  a  perpetual  fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hanging  grove. 
A  tradition,  that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled 
by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still  more  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  this  sylvan  spot  was  gradually  surrounded  by  the 
.  stately  edifices  of  thf.  Forum.^  After  the  conversion  of  the  Imperial 
city,  the  Christians  still  continued,  in  the  month  of  Februaiy,  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  Lupercalia ;  to  which  they  ascribed  a  secret 
and  mysterious  influence  on  the  genial  powers  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world.  The  bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to  abohsh  a  pro- 
fane custom,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  their  zeal 
was  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate :  the  inve- 
terate abuse  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  pope  Gela- 
sius,  who  purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased, 
by  a  formal  apology,  the  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people.^ 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  assumes  the  author- 
ity, and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for  his  son  Anthemius, 
with  whom  he  had  divided  the  administration  of  the  universe.'*  The 
situation,  and  perhaps  the  character  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him  from  ex- 
posing his  person  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  an  African  war.  But 
the  powers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  (a.d.  468)  strenuously  exerted  to 
deliver  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals  ;  and  Genseric, 
who  had  so  long  oppressed  both  the  land  and  sea,  was  threatened  from 
every  side  with  a  formidable  invasion.     The  campaign  was  opened  by 

'  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  ii.  267.)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the  follies  of  antiquity,  which 
still  inspired  much  respect. 

-  Dioiiys.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  25.  65.  ed.  Hudson.  The  Roman  Antiquaries,  Donatus  (1.  ii.  c. 
18.  p.  173.),  and  Nardini  (p.  386.),  have  laboured  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the 
Lupcrcal. 

3  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of  pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  496. 
No.  28 — 45.)  which  is  entitled  Adversus  Andromachum  Senatorem,  caeterosque  Romanes,  qui 
Lupercalia  secundum  morem  pristinum  colcnda  constitucbant.  Gelasius  always  supposes  that 
his  adversaries  are  nominal  Christians,  and  that  he  may  not  yield  to  them  in  prejudice,  he  im- 
putes to  this  harmless  festival,  all  the  cnlaynities  of  the  age. 

*  It.-ique  nos  quibus  totius  mundi  regimen  commisit  superna  provisio.  .  .  .  Pius  et  triumph- 
ator  semper  Augustus  filius  noster  Anthemius,  licet  Divina  M.ijestas  et  nostra  ci-eatio  pietati 
ejus  plenam  Imperii  commiserft  potestatcm,  &c.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  dignified  style  of  Leo,  whom 
Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Dorainus  et  Pater  meus  Princeps  sacratissimus  Leo.  Novell. 
Aiithem.  tit.  ii,  iii.  p.  38.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Thcod. 
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a  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of   the  praefect  Heraclius.'      The 
troops  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  and  Libya,  were  embarked  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and  camels,  opened  the 
roads  of  the  desert.     Heraclius  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  sur- 
prised and  subdued  the  cities  of  that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a 
laborious  march,  which  Cato  had  formerly  executed,""  to  join  the  Im- 
perial army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.     The  intelligence   of  this 
loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  insidious  and  ineffectual  proposi- 
tions of  peace  :  but  he  was  still  more  seriously  alarmed  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of   Marcellinus  with   the  two   empires.      The   independent 
patrician  had  been  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of 
^Vnthemius,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome ;  the  Dal- 
matian fleet  was  received  into  the  harbours  of  Italy ;  the  active  valour 
of  Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and 
the  languid  efforts  of  the  West  added  some  weight  to  the  immense 
preparations  of  the  Eastern  Romans.     The  expence  of  the  naval  ar- 
mament, which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals,  has  been  distinctly 
ascertained;  and    the  curious  and  instructive   account  displays   the 
wealth  of  the   declining  empire.      The    royal  demesnes,  or   private 
patrimony   of  the   prince,   supplied    17,000   pounds  of  gold;   47,000 
pounds  of  gold,  and  700,000  of  sUver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  PrEetorian  praefects.      But  the  cities  were  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty ;  and  the  diligent  calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures, 
as  a  valuable  object  of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  just, 
or  merciful,  administration.     The  whole  expence,  by  whatsoever  means 
it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African  campaign,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
130,000  pounds  of  gold,  about  ^5,200,000,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of 
money  appears,  from  the  comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have  been  some- 
what higher  than  in  the  present  age.^     The  fleet  that  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Carthage,  consisted  of  11 13  ships,  and  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  mariners  exceeded  100,000  men.      Basiliscus,  the  brother 
of  the  empress  Vorina,  was  entrusted  with  this  important  command. 
His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had  exaggerated  the  merit  of  his  former 
exploits  against  the  Scythians.      But  the  discover)'  of  his  guilt,  or  in- 
capacity, was  reser\-ed  for  the  African  war ;  and  his  friends  could  only 
save  his  military  reputation,  by  asserting,  that  he  had  conspired  with 
Aspar  to  spare  Genseric,  and  to  betray  the  last  hope  of  the  Western 
empire. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  the  success  of  an  invader  most  com- 

^  The  expedition  'of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  vi. 
640.),  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  to  use  the  circumstances  afforded  by  Theophanes,  with- 
out injury  to  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopius. 

^  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  was  much  longer  than  that 
of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep  sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  skins  filled  with  water, 
,  and  several  Psylli,-wYio  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  sucking  the  wounds  which  had 
been  made  by  the  serpents  of  their  native  country.  Plut.  in  Caton.  Uticens.  iv.  p.  275. 
Strabon.  Geog.  1.  xvii.  p.  1193. 

3  Th;.'  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vand.  I.  i.  c.  vi.  191)  ;  the 
smaller  constituent  parts,  which  Tillemont  .;Hist.  des  Emp.  vi.  396.)  has  laboriously  collected 
from  the  Byzantine  writers,  are  less  certain,  and  less  important.  'ITie  historian  Malchus 
laments  the  public  misery  (Excerpt,  ex  Suida  in  Corp.  Hbt.  Eyzant.  p.  58.)  ;  but  he  is  surely 
unjust,  when  he  charges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasures  which  he  extorted  from  the  people. 
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monly  depends  on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  operations.  The 
strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  impression  are  bhinted  by  delay  ; 
the  heakh  and  spirit  of  the  troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  cli- 
mate ;  the  naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty  effort  which  perhaps  can 
never  be  repeated,  is  silently  consumed  ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted 
in  ncgociation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate  and  examine 
those  hostile  terrors,  which,  on  their  first  appearance,  he  deemed  irre- 
sistible. The  formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous 
navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
landed  his  troops  at  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about 
40  miles  from  Carthage.^  The  army  of  Heraclius,  and  the  fleet  of 
Mr^ircellinus,  either  joined  or  seconded  the  Imperial  lieutenant ;  and 
the  Vandals,  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land,  were  success- 
ively vanquished.-  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment  of  consterna- 
tion, and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital,  Carthage  must  have  surren- 
dered, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric 
beheld  the  danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dex- 
terity. He  protested,  in  the  most  respectful  language,  that  he  was 
ready  to  submit  his  person,  and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  requested  a  truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of 
his  submission  ;  and  it  was  universally  believed,  that  his  secret  liber- 
ality contributed  to  the  success  of  this  public  negociation.  Instead  of 
obstinately  refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  enemy  so  earnestly 
solicited,  the  guilty,  or  the  credulous,  Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal 
truce  ;  and  his  imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already 
considered  himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  short 
interval,  the  wind  became  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  He 
manned  his  largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest  of  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many  large  barks,  filled  with 
combustible  materials.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive 
vessels  were  impelled  against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting  fleet  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the  sense  of  their  instant  danger. 
Their  close  and  crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire,  which 
was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible  violence  ;  and  the  noise 
of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the 
soldiers  and  mariners,  who  could  neither  command,  nor  obey,  increased 
the  horror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they  laboured  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  fireships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the  navy, 
the  gallies  of  Genseric  assaulted  them  with  temperate  and  disciplined 
valour  ;  and  many  of  the  Romans  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames, 
were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious  Vandals.  Among  the  events 
of  that  disastrous  night,  the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of 
John,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his  name 
from  oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended,  was 
almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armour  into  the  sea,  dis- 
dainfully rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  tLe  son  of  Genseric, 

'  This  promontory  is  40  miles  from  Carthage  (Procop.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  192.)  and  20  le.igucs  from 
Sicily  (Shaw's .Travels,  p.  89.).  Scipio  landed  farther  in  the  bay,  at  the  fair  promontory; 
tee  the  animated  description  of  Livy,  xxix.  26. 

^  Theophan.  (p.  100.)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Vandals  were  sunk.  The  assertion  of 
Jomandes  (de  Successione  Regn.),  that  Hasilisciis  attacked  Carthage,  must  be  understood  in  a 
*f  ry  qualified  sense. 
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who  pressed  him  to  accept  honourable  quarter,  and  sunk  under  the 
•waves  ;  exclaiming,  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs.  Actuated  by  a  far  different 
spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was  the  most  remote  from  danger, 
disgracefully  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to 
Constantinople  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army 
and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his 
sister,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  pardon  from  the 
indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  effected  his  retreat  through  the  desert ; 
Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at 
the  instigation  of  Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own  captains  ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his  most  formidable 
antagonists.'  After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedition,  Genseric  again 
became  the  t>Tant  of  the  sea  :  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia, 
were  again  exposed  to  his  revenge  and  avarice  ;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia 
returned  to  his  obedience  ;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  pro- 
vinces ;  and  before  he  died  (A.D.  477)  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of 
glory,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West.- 

During  his  long  (a.d.  462 — 472)  and  active  reign,  the  African  mon- 
arch had  studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians  of 
Europe,  whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and  effectual 
diversion  against  the  two  empires.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  he  re- 
newed his  aUiance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
elder  Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned  over  that  warlike  nation, 
were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel 
affront  which  Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister.^  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theodoric  the  second  from  the  restraint 
of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  honour  ;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he  firmly  united 
to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward  of  his  perfidy.  The 
selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to  invade  the  provinces 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  ^gidius,  his  rival  ;  but  the  active 
count,  by  the  defence  of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul, 
and  checked,  during  his  lifetime,  the  progress  of  the  Visigoths.  Their 
ambition  was  soon  rekindled;  and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the 
Roman  empire  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  was  conceived,  and  almost  com- 
pleted, in  the  reign  of  Euric,  who  assassinated  his  brother  Theodoric, 
and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  superior  abilities,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in 
battle  the  martial  nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to 

'  Damascius  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Phot  p.  1048.  It  will  appear,  by  comparing  the  three 
short  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  Marcellinus  had  fought  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  iu 
Sicily. 

*  For  the  African  war,  see  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Vand.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  loi.),  Theophan.  (p.  99.1, 
Cedrenus  (p.  349.),  and  Zonaras  (ii.  1.  xiv.  50.}.  Montesquieu  (Consid.  sur  la  Grand.  &c.  c. 
XX.  iii.  497.)  has  made  a  judicious  observation  on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

3  Jomand.  is  our  best  guide  through  ttie  reigns  of  Theodoric  II.  and  Eunc  (da  Reb.  Get. 
c.  44,  45,  46,  47.  p.  675.}.     Idatius  ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  infonnatioa 
which  he  might  have  given  on  the  affairs  of  Spain.     The  events  that  relate  to  Gaul  ar« 
laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  book  of  Dubos,  Hist.  Crit.  i.  424. 
VOL.    II.  22 
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hold  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.' 
The  efforts  of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous  or  less  successful  in  Gaul ; 
and  throughout  the  country  that  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry,  and  Auvergne,  were  the  only  cities,  or 
dioceses,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master.^  In  the 
defence  of  Clermont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne 
sustained,  with  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine  ;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the  fruitless  siege, 
suspended  the  hopes  of  that  important  conquest.  The  youth  of  the 
province  were  animated  by  the  heroic,  and  almost  incredible,  valour 
of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,^  who  made  a  desperate 
sally  with  only  eighteen  horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Gothic  army, 
and,  after  maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious 
within  the  walls  of  Clermont.  His  charity  was  equal  to  his  courage  : 
in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  4000  poor  were  fed  at  his  expence ;  and 
his  pi'ivate  influence  levied  an  army  of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance 
of  Auvergne.  From  his  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul  de- 
rived any  hopes  of  safety  or  freedom;  and  even  such  virtues  were 
insufficient  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their  country,  since  they 
were  anxious  to  learn  from  his  authority  and  example,  whether  they 
should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile,  or  servitude."*  The  public  con- 
fidence was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  state  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Anthemius,  who  reigned  in 
Italy,  was  incapable  of  protecting  his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  feeble  emperor  could  only  procure  for  their  defence  the  ser- 
vice of  12,000  British  auxiliaries.  Riothamus,  one  of  the  independent 
kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  transport  his 
troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul ;  he  sailed  up  the  Loire,  and  estab- 
lished his  quarters  in  Berry,  where  the  people  complained  of  these 
oppressive  allies,  till  they  were  destroyed,  or  dispersed,  by  the  arms  of 
the  Visigoths.5 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  Roman  senate  exer- 
cised (a.d.  468)  over  their  subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the  trial  and  condemn- 
ation of  Arvandus,  the  Praetorian  prasfect.  Sidonius,  who  rejoices 
that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in  which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state- 
criminal,  has  expressed,  with  tenderness  and  freedom,  the  faults  of  his 
indiscreet  and  unfortunate  friend.*  From  the  perils,  which  he  had 
escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed  confidence  rather  than  wisdom ;  and  such 

'  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  i.  1.  v.  c.  p.  162. 

'  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of  Anvergne,  is  shown  by 
Sidonius  ;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards  as  a  bishop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
his  country.     See  I.  v.  epist.  i.  5.  9,  &c. 

^  Sid.  1.  iii.  epist.  3.  p.  65.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  ii.  174.  Jornail.  c.  45.  p.  675.  Per- 
haps Ecdicius  was  only  the  son-in-l.iw  of  Avitiis,  his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

*  Si  nulla;  a  republica.  vires,  nulla  pra:sidia,  si  nulla;,  quantum  rumor  est,  Anthemii  principis 
Goes,  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas  seu  patriam  dimittere  seu  capillos  (Sidon.  1.  ii.  epist.  i.  33.). 
The  last  words  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  25.)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  in- 
deed the  choice  of  Sidonius  himself. 

5  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jom.in.  (c.  45.  p.  678.),  Sidon.  {1.  iii.  epistol. 
9-  P-  730.  and  Greg,  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  18.  ii.  170.).  Sidon.  (who  styles  these  mercenary  troops 
argutos,  armatos,  tumultuosos,  virtute,  numero,  contubernio,  contumaces)  addresses  their 
general  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  familiarity. 

6  .Sidon.  1.  i.  epist.  7.  p.  15.  with  Sirmond's  notes.  This  letter  does  honour  to  his  heart,  as 
well  as  to  his  understanding.     The  prose  of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  fake  andafl'ected 

)tstc,  is  much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 
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was  the  various,  though  uniform,  imprudence  of  his  behaviour,  that 
his  prosperity  must  appear  much  more  surprising  than  his  downfalL 
The  second  praefecture,  which  he  obtained  within  the  term  of  five 
years,  abohshed  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  preceding  adminis- 
tration. His  easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  exasperated 
by  opposition ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  importunate  creditors  with 
the  spoils  of  the  province;  his  capricious  insolence  offended  the 
nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  public  hatred. 
The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  summoned  him  to  justify  his  conduct 
before  the  senate ;  and  he  passed  the  sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favourable 
wind,  the  presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes.  A 
decent  respect  was  stiU  observed  for  the  PrcEfectorian  rank ;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the  hospitality, 
rather  than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavius  AseUus,  the  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses,  who  resided  in  the  Capitol.'  He  was  eagerly  pursued  by 
his  accusers,  the  four  deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  aU  distinguished  by 
their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence.  In  the  name  of  a  great 
province,  and  according  to  the  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  they 
instituted  a  civil  and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  a  restitution  as 
might  compensate  the  losses  of  individuals,  and  such  punishment  as 
might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.  Their  charges  of  corrupt 
oppression  were  numerous  and  weighty ;  but  they  placed  their  secret 
dependence  on  a  letter,  which  they  had  intercepted,  and  which  they 
could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his  secretary,  to  have  been  dictated 
by  Arvandus  himself.  The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dissuade 
the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor ;  he  sug- 
gested the  attack  of  the  Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and  he  recommended 
a  division  of  Gaul,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians.^  These  pernicious  schemes,  which  a 
friend  could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscre- 
tion, were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpretation ;  and  the  deputies 
had  artfully  resolved,  not  to  produce  their  most  formidable  weapons 
till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  contest.  But  their  intentions  were 
discovered  by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.  He  immediately  apprised  the 
unsuspecting  criminal  of  his  danger ;  and  sincerely  lamented,  without 
any  mixture  of  anger,  the  haughty  presumption  of  Arvandus,  who 
rejected,  and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his  friends.  Ignor- 
ant of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus  showed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in 
the  white  robe  of  a  candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and 
offers  of  ser\'ice,  examined  the  shops  of  the  merchants,  the  silks  and 
gems,  sometimes  with  the  indifference  of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes 
with  the  attention  of  a  purchaser ;  and  complained  of  the  times,  of  the 
senate,  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  delays  of  justice.  His  complaints 
were  soon  removed.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and  Arvan- 
dus appeared  with  his  accusers,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the 
Roman  senate.     The  mournful  garb,  which  they  affected,  excited  the 

'  When  the  Capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate; and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman  senator.  The  jewellers,  &c.  might  be  allowed 
to  expose  their  precious  wares  in  the  porticoes. 

'  Hsec  ad  regem  Gothorum,  charta  videbatur  emitti,  pacem  cum  Craco  Impemtoie  disstia- 
dens,  Britannosi  super  Ligerim  silos  impugnan  oportere  demonstraiis,  cum  Burgundion-bus 
jure  gentium  Gallias  di\"idi  debere  confirmans. 
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compassion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandahzed  by  the  gay  and 
splendid  dress  of  their  adversary;  and  when  the  prasfect  Arvandus, 
with  the  first  of  the  Galhc  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their  places 
on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of  pride  and  modesty 
was  observed  in  their  behaviour.  In  this  memorable  judgment,  which 
presented  a  lively  image  of  the  old  republic,  the  Gauls  exposed,  with 
force  and  freedom,  the  grievances  of  the  province ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
minds  of  the  audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed,  they  recited  the  fatal 
epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus  was  founded  on  the  strange 
supposition,  that  a  subject  could  not  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless 
he  had  actually  conspired  to  assume  the  purple.  As  the  paper  was 
read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his 
genuine  composition ;  and  his  astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay, 
when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared  him  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence.  By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
prasfect  to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously 
dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fortnight's 
adjournment,  the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  his  death  :  but  while  he  expected,  in  the  island  of  .(^sculapius, 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest 
malefactors,'  his  friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  relented, 
and  the  przefect  of  Gaul  obtained  the  milder  punishment  of  exile  and 
confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compassion ; 
but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of  the  republic,  till 
he  was  condemned,  and  executed,  on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of 
Auvergne.  That  flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  his  age  and 
country,  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Visigoths,  to  betray 
the  province  which  he  oppressed ;  his  industry  was  continually  exer- 
cised in  the  discovery  of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and  his 
extravagant  vices  would  have  inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not 
excited  fear  and  abhorrence.^ 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice;  but,  whatever 
might  be  the  guilt  of  Ricimer,  that  powerfulBarbarian  was  able  to  con- 
tend or  to  negociate  with  the  prince,  whose  alliance  he  had  condescended 
to  accept.  The  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which  Anthemius  had 
promised  to  the  West,  was  (a.d.  471)  soon  clouded  by  misfortune  and 
discord.  Ricimer,  apprehensive,  or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired 
from  Rome,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan;  an  advantageous 
situation,  either  to  invite,  or  to  repel,  the  warlike  tribes  that  were 
seated  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.^  Italy  was  gradually 
divided  into  two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms ;  and  the  nobles  of 
Liguria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  conjured  him  to  spare  their 

'  SenailU  consultujii  Tiberianiim  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  17.)  ;  but  that  law  allowed  only- 
ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution  :  the  remaining  twenty  were  added  m  the  reign 
of  Theodosius. 

*  Catilina  seculi  nostri.  Sidon.  1.  ii.  epist.  i.  p.  33 ;  1.  v.  epist.  13.  p.  143  ;  1.  vii.  epist.  7. 
p.  185.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and  applauds  the  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with 
the  indignation  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal  enemy. 

3  Ricimer,  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius,  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Heorgor,  king  of  llie 
AJani  (Jornan.  c.  45.  p.  678.).  His  sister  had  married  the  king  of  the  Hurgundians,  and  he 
Tliaintamed  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Sw«vic  colony  established  m  Panuonia  aiid 
*^oiicu">- 
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unhappy  country.  '•  For  my  own  part,"  replied  Ricimer,  in  a  tone  of 
insolent  moderation,  '"I  am  stiU  inclined  to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the 
"  Galatian ;'  but  who  wiU  undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate 
"the  pride,  which  always  rises  in  proportion  to  our  submission?" 
They  informed  him,  that  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,-  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  and  appeared 
confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador  must  prevail 
against  the  strongest  opposition,  either  of  interest  or  passion.  Their 
recommendation  was  approved ;  and  Epiphanius,  assuming  the  be- 
nevolent office  of  mediation,  proceeded  without  delay  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his  merit  and  reputation. 
The  oration  of  a  bishop  in  favour  of  peace  may  be  easily  supposed : 
he  argued,  that  in  aU  possible  circumstances,  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or  prudence ;  and 
he  seriously  admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce 
Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and  must  be  ruinous  to 
his  dominions.  Anthemius  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  maxims ; 
but  he  deeply  felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  behaviour  of  Rici- 
mer ;  and  his  passion  gave  eloquence  and  energy  to  his  discourse. 
"  What  favours,"  he  warmly  exclaimed,  "  have  we  refused  to  this  un- 
"  grateful  man  ?  What  provocations  have  we  not  endured  ?  Regard- 
"  less  of  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth ;  I 
"  sacrificed  my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  The  liberality 
"  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  eternal  attachment  of  Ricimer,  has 
"  exasperated  him  against  his  benefactor.  What  wars  has  he  not  ex- 
"  cited  against  the  empire  ?  How  often  has  he  instigated  and  assisted 
"  the  fury  of  hostile  nations  ?  Shall  I  now  accept  his  perfidious  friend- 
"  ship  ?  Can  I  hope  that  he  will  respect  the  engagements  of  a  treaty, 
"  who  has  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  son  ?  "  But  the  anger  of 
Anthemius  evaporated  in  these  passionate  exclamations  :  he  insensibly 
yielded  to  the  proposals  of  Epiphanius ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to 
his  diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Italy,  by  a 
reconciliation,^  of  which  the  sincerity  and  continuance  might  be  rea- 
sonably suspected.  The  clemency  of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from 
his  weakness ;  and  Ricimer  suspended  his  ambitious  designs,  till  he 
had  secretly  prepared  the  engines,  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert 
the  throne  of  Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was 
then  thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a  numerous 
reinforcement  of  Burgundians  and  Oriental  Suevi :  he  disclaimed  all 
allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor,  marched  from  ISIilan  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  Olybrius,  his  Imperial  candidate. 

'  Galatam  concitatum.  Sinnond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  applies  this  api>ellation  to 
Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably  bom  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  in- 
habitants, the  Gallo-Grecians,  were  supposed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savage,  and  a  corrupted, 
people. 

"  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pavia  (a.d.  467 — 497  ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
xvi.  788.).  His  name  and  actions  would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity,  if  Ennodius,  one  of 
his  successors,  had  not  written  his  Life  ;Sirmond,  Opera,  i.  p.  1647.) ;  in  which  he  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  age. 

3  Ennod.  (p.  1659.)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanius  ;  and  his  narrative,  verbosa 
and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  illustrates,  some  curious  passages  in  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire. 
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The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem  himself 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He  had  married  Placidia,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Valentinian,  after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric ; 
who  still  detained  her  sister  Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  cap- 
tive, of  his  son.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and 
solicitations,  the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally ;  and  assigned,  as 
one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to 
acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference  which 
they  had  given  to  a  stranger.'  The  friendship  of  the  public  enemy 
might  render  Olybrius  still  more  unpopular  to  the  Italians ;  but  when 
Ricimer  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted 
with  the  offer  of  a  diadem  the  candidate  who  could  justify  his  rebel- 
lion by  an  illustrious  name,  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband  of 
Placidia,  who,  like  most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity,  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid 
fortune  in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Constantinople;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius,  as  cannot  be  amused 
or  occupied,  unless  by  the  administration  of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  wife ;  rashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war;  and  (a.  d.  472. 
Mar.  23),  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor  Leo,  accepted  the 
Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed,  and  resumed,  at  the  capricious 
will  of  a  Barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle  (for  Genseric  was 
master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna  or  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  imme- 
diately pi-oceeded  to  the  camp  of  Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  Western  world."" 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio  to  the 
Milvian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters  of  Rome,  the  Vatican 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated  by  the  Tyber  from  the  rest  of 
the  city; 3  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  an  assembly  of  seceding 
senators  imitated,  in  the  choice  of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  elec- 
tion. But  the  body  of  the  senate  and  people  firmly  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Anthemius ;  and  the  more  effectual  support  of  a  Gothic  army 
enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign,  and  the  public  distress,  by  a  resist- 
ance of  three  months,  which  produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  At  length,  Ricimer  made  a  furious  assault  on  the 
bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo ;  and  the  narrow  pass  was  defended 
with  equal  valour  by  the  Goths,  till  the  death  of  Gilimer  their  leader. 
The  victorious  troops,  breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed  with  irresist- 
ible violence  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the 

'  Priscus  Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  74.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vand.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.  Eudoxia  and  her 
daughter  were  restored  after  the  death  of  Majorian.  Perhaps  the  consulship  of  Olybrius 
(a.d.  464.)  was  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present. 

^  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Pagi)  by  the 
duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance  of  Leo  is  acknowledged  by  'J'heophanes,  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle.  We  are  ignorant  of  his  motives  ;  but,  in  this  obscure  period,  our  ignorance 
extends  to  the  most  public  and  important  facts. 

3  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Augustus,  only  one, 
the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tyber.  But,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican 
suburb  formed  a  considerable  city;  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  distribution,  which  had  been  recently 
made  by  Simplicius,  the  reigning  pope,  Hvo  of  the  seven  regions,  or  parishes,  of  Rome,  de- 
pended on  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  67.  It  would  require  a  tedious 
dissertation  to  mark  the  circumstances,  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  depart  from  the  topography 
of  that  learned  Roman, 
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language  of  a  contemporan'  Pope)  was  (A.D.  472.  July  1 1)  subverted  by 
the  civil  fun'^  of  Anthemius  and  Ricimer.'  The  unfortunate  Anthe- 
mius  was  dragged  from  his  concealment,  and  inhumanly  massacred  by 
the  command  of  his  son-in-law  ;  who  thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a 
fourth,  emperor  to  the  number  of  his  victims.  The  soldiers,  who 
united  the  rage  of  factious  citizens  with  the  savage  manners  of  Bar- 
barians, were  indulged,  without  control,  in  the  licence  of  rapine  and 
murder :  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who  were  unconcerned  in 
the  event,  could  only  gain  by  the  indiscriminate  pillage ;  and  the  face 
of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stem  cruelty,  and  dissolute 
intemperance.-  Forty  days  after  (Aug.  20)  this  calamitous  event,  the 
subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  was  delivered,  by  a  painful 
disease,  from  the  tyrant  Ricimer,  who  bequeathed  the  command  of  his 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Burgundians. 
In  the  same  year,  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were 
removed  from  the  stage ;  and  the  whole  reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death 
(Oct.  23)  does  not  betray  any  s>-mptoms  of  violence,  is  included  within 
the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one  daughter,  the  offspring  of  his 
marriage  with  Placidia ;  and  the  family  of  the  great  Theodosius,  trans- 
planted from  Spain  to  Constantinople,  was  propagated  in  the  female 
line  as  far  as  the  eighth  generation.^ 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawless  Bar- 
barians,'* the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  seriously  agitated  in  the 
council  of  Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious  to  promote  the  great- 
ness of  her  own  family,  had  married  one  of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos, 
who  succeeded  his  uncle  Marcellinus  in  the  sovereignty  (a.d.  472 — 475) 
of  Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  possession  than  the  title  which  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept,  of  Emperor  of  the  West.  But  the  measures  of  the 
Byzantine  court  were  so  languid  and  irresolute,  that  many  months 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before 
their  destined  successor  could  show  himself,  with  a  respectable  force, 
to  his  Italian  subjects.  During  that  interval,  Glycerius,  an  obscure 
soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gundobald ;  but 
the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  support  his  nomin 
ation  by  a  civil  war :  the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him 
beyond  the  Alps,^  and  his  client  was  permitted  to  exchange  the  Roman 
sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.     After  extinguishing  such  a  com- 

'  Nuper  Anthemii  et  Ricimeris  civili  furore  subversa  est.  Gelasius  in  Epist.  ad  Andromach. 
apud  Baron.  .\.D.  496.  No.  42.  Sigonius  (i.  1.  xiv.  de  Occid.  Imper.  p.  542.)  and  Muratori 
(Annali  d'ltalia,  iv.  308.),  with  the  aid  of  a  less  imperfect  MS.  of  the  Hist.  Misc.,  have  illus- 
trated this  dark  and  bloody  transaction. 

^  Such  had  been  the  sap.va  ac  deformis  urbe  tot4  fades,  when  Rome  was  assaulted  and 
stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  82.)  ;  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had 
since  acquired  much  additional  energy.  The  revolution  of  ages  may  bring  round  the  same 
calamities  ;  but  ages  may  revolve,  without  producing  a  Tacitus  to  describe  them. 

3  Ducange,  Familise  Byzantin.  p.  74.  Areobindus,  who  appears  to  have  married  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the  eighth  descendant  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 

■*  The  lairt  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire  are  faintly  marked  in  Theophan.  [p.  102.), 
Joman.  (c.  43.  p.  679.;,  Chron.'of  Marcellin.,  and  the  fragment.^  of  an  anonymous  wnfer, 
published  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  'p.  716.).  If  Photius  had  not  been  so  wretch- 
edly concise,  we  should  derive  much  information  from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus 
and  Candidus.     See  his  Extracts,  p.  172. 

5  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  in  ii.  175.  Dubos,  Hist.  Crit.  L  613.  By  the  murder,  or  fleath, 
of  his  two  brothers,  Gundobald  ao^uired  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their  discord. 
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petitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  by  the 
ItaHans,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues,  and  mili- 
tary talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private 
benefit  from  his  government,  announced,  in  prophetic  strains,  the 
restoration  of  the  public  felicity.'  Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been 
entertained)  were  confounded  within  tiie  term  of  a  single  year;  and 
the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Auvergne  to  the  Visigoths,  is  the  only 
event  of  his  short  and  inglorious  reign.  The  most  faithful  subjects  of 
Gaul  were  sacrificed,  by  the  Italian  emperor,  to  the  hope  of  domestic 
security;^  but  his  repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the 
Barbarian  confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Orestes,  their 
general,  were  in  full  march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled 
at  their  approach;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to  his  ships,  and  retired  to  his 
Dalmatian  principality,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  By  this 
shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very 
ambiguous  state,  between  an  emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassin- 
ated at  Salona  by  the  ungrateful  Glycerins,  who  was  translated,  per- 
haps as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.^ 

The  nations,  who  had  asserted  their  independence  after  the  death  of 
Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or  conquest,  in  the 
boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Danube;  or  in  the  Roman 
provinces  between  the  river  and  the  Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their 
youth  enlisted  in  the  army  of  confederates,  who  formed  the  defence  and 
the  terror  of  Italy;"*  and  iii  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names  of 
the  Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians,  ap- 
pear to  have  predominated.  The  example  of  these  warriors  was 
(a.  D.  475)  imitated  by  Orestes,^  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father  of 
the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West.  Orestes,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  this  history,  had  never  deserted  his  country.  His  birth 
and  fortunes  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pan- 
nonia.  When  that  province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  office  of  his 
secretary,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to 
represent  the  person,  and  signify  the  commands,  of  the  imperious 
monarch.  The  death  of  that  conqueror  restored  him  to  his  freedom ; 
and  Orestes  might  honourably  refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila 
into  the  Scythian  desert,  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped 
the  dominion  of  Pannonia.     He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 

'  Julivis  Nepos  armis  pariter  summus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  SidonJus,  1.  v.  ep.  16.  p.  146. 
Nejjos  had  given  to  Ecdicius  the  title  of  patrician,  which  Anthemiiis  had  promised,  decessoris 
Anthemei  fidem  absolvit.     See  1.  viii.  ep.  7.  p.  224. 

^  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Visigoths,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining Xhti/iitcs  Imperii  Italki  (Ennodius  in  Sirmond,  i.  1665.).  His  pathetic  discourse  con- 
coaled  the  disgraceful  secret,  which  soon  excited  the  just  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  bishop 
of  Clermont. 

3  Malchus,  apud  Pfiot.  p.  172.  Ennod.  Epigram.  Ixxxii.  in  Sirmond  Oper.  i.  1879.  Some 
doubt  however  may  be  raised  on  the  identity  of  the  emperor  and  the  archbishop. 

••  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  subverted  the  Western  empire,  is  derived  from 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  308.).  The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  re- 
present Odoacerin  the  false  light  of  a  stranger,  and  a  king,  who  invaded  Italy  with  an  army 
of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 

5  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  quando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venit,  se  ill!  junxit,  et  ejus  notarius 
factus  fuerat.  -Anonym  Vales,  p.  716.  He  is  mistaken  in  the  date;  but  wc  may  credit  his 
assertion,  that  the  secretary  of  Attila  w.as  the  father  of  Augustulus. 
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princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian;  and,  as  he  possessed  the 
quahfications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience,  he  advanced  with 
rapid  steps  in  the  mihtary  profession,  till  he  was  elevated,  by  the  favour 
of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities  of  patrician,  and  master-general  of 
the  troops.  These  troops  had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the 
character  and  authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  con- 
versed with  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  familiarity  and  friend- 
ship. At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms  against  the  obscure  Greek,who 
presumed  to  claim  their  obedience ;  and  when  Orestes,  from  some  secret 
motive,  declined  the  purple,  they  consented,  with  the  same  facility,  to 
acknowledge  (a.  d.  476)  his  son  Augustulus,  as  the  emperor  of  the  West. 
By  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the  summit  of 
his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjur>-  and  ingratitude,  which  a  rebel 
must  inculcate,  will  be  retorted  against  himself;  and  that  the  pre- 
carious sovereign  of  Italy  was  only  permitted  to  chuse,  whether  he 
would  be  the  slave,  or  the  victim,  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The 
dangerous  alliance  of  these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  insulted  the 
last  remains  of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each  revolution,  their 
pay  and  privileges  were  augmented ;  but  their  insolence  increased  in  a 
still  more  extravagant  degree ;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose  victorious  arms  had  acquired  an 
independent  and  perpetual  inheritance;  and  they  insisted  on  their 
peremptory  demand,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be 
immediately  divided  among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit  which,  in 
another  situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose  rather  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of 
an  innocent  people.  He  rejected  the  audacious  demand  ;  and  his 
refusal  was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer ;  a  bold  Barbarian, 
who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if  they  dared  to  associate  under 
his  command,  they  might  soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been  denied 
to  their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Italy, 
the  confederates,  actuated  by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes, 
impatiently  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader ;  and  the 
unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  hastily  retreated  to 
the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanites, 
Pavia  was  immediately  besieged,  the  fortifications  were  stormed,  the 
town  was  pillaged ;  and  although  the  bishop  miglit  labour,  with  much 
zeal  and  some  success,  to  save  the  property  of  the  church,  the  tumult 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  execution  of  Orestes.'  His  brother 
Paul  was  slain  in  an  action  near  Ravenna ;  and  the  helpless  Augustu- 
lus, who  could  no  longer  command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  im- 
plore the  clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon ;  who,  in  some 
remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  himself.  The  honour  of  an  am- 
bassador should  be  exempt  from  suspicion ;  and  Edecon  had  listened 

'  Eunod.  (in  Vjt.  Epiphan.  Sirmond,  i.  1669.).  He  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  cf  Pro- 
copius,  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  dis> 
tress  the  bishop  and  his  flock. 
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to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this  apparent 
guilt  was  expiated  by  his  merit  or  repentance :  his  rank  was  eminent 
and  conspicuous;  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Attila;  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  the  royal  village,  con- 
sisted in  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate  and  hereditary  subjects.  In 
the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  slill  adhered  to  the  Huns;  and,  more 
than  twelve  years  afterwards,  the  name  of  Edecon  is  honourably  men- 
tioned, in  their  unequal  contest  with  the  Ostrogoths ;  which  was  termin- 
ated, after  two  bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Scyrri.'  Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  calam- 
ity, left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with  adversity,  and 
to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine  or  service,  the  faithful  followers  . 
of  their  exile.  Onulf  directed  his  steps  towards  Constantinople,  where 
he  sullied,  by  the  assassination  of  a -generous  benefactor,  the  fame  which 
he  had  acquired  in  arms.  His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life 
among  the  Barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  fortune  suited 
to  the  most  desperate  adventures ;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his  choice, 
he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country, 
to  solicit  his  approbation  and  blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would 
not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer :  he  was  obliged  to  stoop ;  but 
in  that  humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  symptoms  of  his 
future  greatness ;  and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic  tone,  "  Pursue  " 
(said  he)  "  your  design  ;  proceed  to  Italy  ;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this 
"  coarse  garment  of  skins ;  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the 
"  liberality  of  your  mind."^  The  Barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honourable  rank  in  the  guards. 
His  manners  were  gradually  polished,  his  military  skill  was  improved, 
and  the  confederates  of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him  for  their 
general,  unless  the  exploits  of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion 
of  his  courage  and  capacity.^  Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king :  but  he  abstained,  during  his  whole  reign  (a.D. 
476 — 490),  from  the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,"*  lest  he  should 
offend  those  princes,  whose  subjects,  by  their  accidental  mixture,  had 
formed  the  victorious  army  which  time  and  policy  might  insensibly 
unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  submissive  people 
of  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  withjut  a  murmur,  the  authority  which 
he  should  condescend  to  exercise  (a.d.  476,  or  A.D.  479)  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  emperor  of  the  West.     But  Odoacer  had  resolved  to 

*  Jornan.  c.  53,  54.  p.  692.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  (ks  Pciip.  de  I'Eur.  viii.  221.3  has  clearly 
explained  the  onE;in  and  adventures  of  Odoacer.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  same  who  pillaged  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  Saxon  pirates  on  the  ocean.  Greg. 
Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  18.  in  ii.  170. 

^  Vade  ad  Italiam,  vade  vilissimus  nunc  pellibus  coopertis:  sed  multls  cito  plurima  largitu- 
rus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes  the  Life  of  St.  Severinu.s,  which  is  extant,  and  con- 
tains much  unknown  and  valuable  history  ;  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippius  (a.d. 
•511.)  thirty  years  after  his  death.     Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xvi.  168. 

3  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated,  nursed  (rpatfiiVTOt), 
in  Italy  (p.  102.)  ;  and  as  this  strong  expression  will  not  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must 
be  explained  by  long  service  in  the  Imperial  guards. 

*  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tamen  ncque  purpurS,  nee  regalibus  uteretiir  insig- 
nibus.  Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  a.d.  476.  He  seems  to  have  assumed  the  abstract  titk  of  a 
king,  without  applying  it  to  any  paiticular  nation  or  country. 
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abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office;  and  such  is  the  weight  of 
antique  prejudice,  that  it  required  some  boldness  and  penetration  to 
discover  the  extreme  facility  of  the  enterprise.  The  unfortunate 
Augustulus  was  made  the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace ;  he  signified 
his  resignation  to  the  senate ;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of 
obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle  was  addressed,  by  their 
unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  Leo ;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  after  a  short  rebellion,  to  the 
Byzantine  throne.  They  solemnly  "  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even 
"the  wish,  of  continuing  any  longer  the  Imperial  succession  in  Italy; 
"  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is  sufficient  to 
"  perv^ade  and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
"  In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  they  consent  that 
"  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred  from  Rome  to  Con- 
"  stantinople ;  and  they  basely  renounce  the  right  of  chusing  their 
"  master,  the  only  vestige  that  yet  remained  of  the  authority  Avhich 
"  had  given  laws  to  the  world.  The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name 
"  without  a  blush)  might  safely  confide  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues 
"  of  Odoacer ;  and  they  humbly  request,  that  the  emperor  would  in- 
"  vest  him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the 
"  diocese  of  Italy."  The  deputies  of  the  senate  Avere  received  at  Con- 
stantinople with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indignation ;  and 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zeno,  he  sternly  reproach- 
ed them  with  their  treatment  of  the  two  emperors,  Anthemius  and 
Nepos,  whom  the  East  had  successively  granted  to  the  prayers  of 
Italy.  "  The  first "  (continued  he)  "  you  have  murdered ;  the  second, 
"  you  have  expelled :  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives 
"  he  is  your  lawful  sovereign."  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted 
the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanit>'  was  grati- 
fied by  the  title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome;  he  entertained  a  friendly, 
though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with  the  patrician  Odoacer ;  and 
he  gratefully  accepted  the  Imperial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments  of 
the  throne  and  palace,  which  the  Barbarian  was  not  unwilling  to  re- 
move from  the  sight  of  the  people.' 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valentinian,  nine 
emperors  had  successively  disappeared;  and  the  son  of  Orestes,  a 
youth  recommended  only  by  his  beauty,  would  be  the  least  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable 
aera  in  the  history  of  mankind.^  The  patrician  Orestes  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Count  Romulus,  of  Petovio,  in  Noricum :  the  name  of 
>4w^«j/«j,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aqui- 

*  Malchus,  whose  loss  excites  our  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  93.)  this  ex- 
traordinary embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zeno.  The  anonymous  fragment  (p.  717.),  and  the 
extract  from  Candidus  (apud  Phot.  p.  176.).  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

*  The  precise  year  in  which  the  Western  empire  was  extinguished,  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained. The  \iilgar  jera  of  a.d.  476,  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of  authentic  chronicles. 
But  the  two  dates  assigned  by  Joman.  \c.  46.  p.  680.),  would  delay  that  great  event  to  the 
year  479:  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  kis  evidence,  he  produces  iviii.  261 — 288.) 
~"    ly  collateral  circumstances  in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 
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leia  as  a  familiar  surname ;  and  the  appellations  of  the  two  great 
founders,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus  strangely  united 
in  the  last  of  their  successors."  The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and  dis- 
graced the  names  of  Romulus  Augustus ;  but  the  first  was  corrupted 
into  Momyllus,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changed  by 
the  Latins  into  the  conteinptible  diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of 
this  inoffensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  generous  clemency  of  Odoa- 
cer;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his  whole  family,  from  the  Imperial 
palace,  fixed  his  annual  allowance  at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and 
assigned  the  castle  of  Lucullus,  in  Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile 
or  retirement."  As  soon  as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of 
the  Punic  war,  they  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures 
of  Campania ;  and  the  country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Liternum 
exhibited  a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic  simplicity.^  The  delicious 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with  villas ;  and  Sylla 
applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival,  who  had  seated  himself  on 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Misenum,  that  commands,  on  every  side,  the 
sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon.*  The  villa  of 
Marius  was  purchased,  within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price 
had  increased  from  ,^2500  to  more  than  ^80,000.^  It  was  adorned  by 
the  new  proprietor  with  Grecian  arts,  and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
list  of  Imperial  palaces.^  When  the  Vandals  became  formidable  to 
the  sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appellation  of  a  strong  castle,  the 
obscure  retreat  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  West.  About  twenty  years 
after  that  great  I'evolution,  it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  monas- 
tery, to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely  reposed, 
amidst  the  broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  when  the  fortifications,  which  might 
afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demolished  by  the 
people  of  Naples.^ 

'  See  his  medals  in  Ducan.s;e  (Fani.  Byzantin.  p.  8i.),  Priscus  (Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  56.  Maffei 
Osservaz.  Letter,  ii.  314.).  We  may  allege  a  famoas  and  similar  case.  The  meanest  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illustrious  name  oi  Patriuus,  which,  by  the  conversion  of 
Ireland,  has  been  communicated  to  a  whole  nation. 

"  Ingrediens  autem  Ravennam  deposuit  Augustulum  de  regno,  cujus  infantiam  misertus 
concessit  ei  sanguinem  ;  et  quia  pulcher  eral,  tamen  donavit  ei  reditum  sex  millia  solidos,  et 
misit  eum  intra  Campaniam  cum  parentibus  suis  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716. 
Jornandes  says  (c.  46.  p.  680.),  in  Lucullano  Campania;  castello  exilii  poena  damnavit. 

3  See  the  eloquent  Declamation  of  Seneca  (cpist.  l.xxxvi.).  The  philosopher  might  have  re- 
collected, that  all  luxury  is  relative  ;  and  that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose  manners  were  polished 
by  study  and  conversation,  was  himself  accused  of  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contemporaries 
(Livy,  xxix.  19.). 

<  Sylla,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  h\s/ieritia  castfametandi  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xviii.  7.).  Phaedrus,  who  makes  its  shady  walks  \lieta.  viridia)  the  scene  of  an  insipid  fable 
(ii.  5.),  has  thus  described  the  situation: 

Ca:sar  Tiberius  quam  petcns  Neapolim,     Quae  monte  summo  posita  Luculli  m.-inu 

In  Miscnensem  villam  venisset  suam ;         Prospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tuscum  marc. 

5  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  drachmae.  Yet  even 
in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a  luxurious  retirement.  The  Romans  derided  his  indol- 
ence :  they  soon  bewailed  his  activity.     Plutarch,  in  Mario,  ii.  524. 

6  Lucullus  had  other  villas  of  equal,  though  various,  magnificence,  at  Bai^,  Naples,  Tus- 
.,:tilum,  &c.  He  boasted  that  he  changed  his  climate  with  the  storks  and  cranes.  Plutarch. 
in  Lucull.  iii.  103. 

1  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  a.d.  482.  _  Six  ye.irs  afterwards,  his  body,  which  scattered 
miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  disci^iles  into  Italy.     The  devotion  of  a  Ncapo- 
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Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbanan  who  reigned  in  Italy,  over  a  people 
who  had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still  excites  our  respectful  compassion, 
and  wc  fondly  sjTnpathize  with  the  imaginary'  grief  and  indignation  of 
their  degenerate  posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  graduallir 
sui)dued  the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and  glor)'.  In  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue,  the  provinces  were  subject  to  ihe  amis,  and  the  citi- 
zens to  the  laws,  of  the  republic ;  till  those  laws  were  subverted  by 
civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the  provinces  became  the  servile 
property  of  a  tyrant.  The  forms  of  the  constitution,  which  alleviated 
or  disguised  their  abject  slavery,  were  abolished  by  time  and  violence ; 
the  Italians  alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
sovereigns  whom  they  detested  or  despised ;  and  the  succession  of 
five  centuries  inflicted  the  various  evils  of  mihtary  licence,  capricious 
despotism,  and  elaborate  oppression.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Barbarians  had  emerged  from  obscurity  and  contempt,  and  the  war- 
riors of  Germany  and  Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as 
the  servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of  the  Romans, 
whom  they  insulted  or  protected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  sup- 
pressed by  fear ;  they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  martial 
chiefs  who  were  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  empire ;  and  the  fate 
of  Rome  had  long  depended  on  the  sword  of  those  formidable  strangers. 
The  stern  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Italy,  had  exercised 
the  power,  without  assuming  the  title,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient  Ro- 
mans were  insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of  Odoacer 
and  his  Barbaric  successors. 

The  king  of  Italy  (A.D.  476 — 490;  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high 
station  to  which  his  valour  and  fortune  had  exalted  him :  his  savage 
manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversation  ;  and  he  respected, 
though  a  conqueror  and  a  Barbarian,  the  institutions,  and  even  the 
prejudices,  of  his  subjects.  After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer 
restored  the  consulship  of  the  West.  For  himself,  he  modestly,  or 
proudly,  declined  an  honour  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors 
of  the  East ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven  of 
the  most  illustrious  senators;'  and  the  list  is  adorned  by  the  respect- 
able name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the  friendship  and  grate- 
ilil  applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client.-  The  laws  of  the  emperors  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil  administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised 
by  the  Prastorian  prjefect,  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Odoacer 
devolved  on  the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive  task  of 
collecting  the  public  revenue ;  but  he  resened  for  himself  the  merit  of 
seasonable  and  popular  indulgence.^     Like  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians, 

litan  lady  invited  the  saint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  Aueustulus,  who  was  probably 
no  more.  Baron.  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  496.  No.  50,  51.)  and  Tillemont  (Jlem.  Eccles.  xvi. 
178.,),  from  the  original  Life  by  Eugipius.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  Severinus  to 
Naples,  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 

'  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Muratori.  The  consuls  named  by  Odoacer, 
or  perhaps  by  the  Roman  senate,  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
_  Sidon.  ^1.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  22.  ed.  Sirmond/  has  compared  the  two  leading  senators  of  hik 
time  (a.d.  468.),  Gennadius  .A.vicnus  and  Crecina  Basilius.  To  the  former  he  assigns  the 
specious,  to  the  latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilius  junior,  possibly 
lus  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 
^^3  Epiphanius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  king  first  granted  an  induigenc* 
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he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Arian  heresy;  but  he  revered  the 
monastic  and  episcopal  characters ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics 
attests  the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  re- 
quired the  interposition  of  his  pr^efect  Basilius,  in  the  choice  of  a  Ro- 
man pontiff :  tlie  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alienating 
their  lands,  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
wnose  devotion  would  have  been  taxed  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of 
the  church.'  Italy  was  protected  by  the  arms  of  its  conqueror;  and 
its  frontiers  were  respected  by  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
who  had  so  long  insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer 
passed  the  Hadriatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Nepos, 
and  to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed  the 
Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king 
of  the  Rugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  prisoner ;  a  numerous 
colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was  transported  into  Italy;  and  Rome, 
after  a  long  period  of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of 
her  Barbarian  master.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom 
exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation.  Since  the  age 
of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy ;  and  it  was 
a  just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended 
on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.^  In  the  division  and  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa 
were  withdrawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  dimin- 
ished with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted 
by  the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,''  and  pestilence.  St.  Am- 
brose has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  which  had  been 
once  adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium, 
and  riacentia.5  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and  he 
affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in  ^Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated.'^  The  ple- 
beians of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  master,  perished 
or  disappeared,  as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed ;  the  decline 
of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and  want ; 
and  the  senators,  who  might  support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.     One-third 

of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from  the  oppression  of  Pelagius,  the  Praetorian 
praefect  (Ennod.  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphan.  in  Sirmond.  Oper.  i.  1670.). 

'  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  483.  No.  10—15.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  Basilius  were  condemned  by  pope  Symmachns  in  a  Roman  synod. 

^  The  w.ars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon  (dc  Gest.  Langobard, 
1.  i.  c.  19.  p.  757.  ed.  Grot.),  and  in  the  two  Chronicles  of  Cassiodor.  and  Cuspin.  The  Life  of 
St.  Severinus,  by  Eugipius,  which  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peup.  &c.  viii.  c.  i.  4.  8,  9.) 
has  diligently  studied,  lUustnates  the  ruin  of  Noricum  and  the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

3  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  53.  Recherch.  sur  I'Adminis.  des  Ter.  chcz  les  Remains  (351.)  clearly 
State  the  progress  of  internal  decay. 

■♦  A  famine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli, 
is  eloquently  described  in  prose  and  verse,  by  a  French  poet  (Les  Mois,  ii.  174.).  I  am  ii;- 
noraiit  from  whence  he  derives  his  information  ;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  he  relates  some 
facts  incompatible  with  the  truth  of  history. 

5  Epistle xxxix.  of  St.  Ambrose  Is  quoted  by  Muratori,  sopra  le  Antichitft  Italiane,  i.  Dissert, 
xxi.  |54. 

S  /Emilia,  Tnscia,  ceteraeque  provincirc  in  qiiibus  horainum  prope  nullus  exsistit,  Gelasiu:', 
Epist.  ad  Androniachum,  ap.  Baron.  Annal,  Eccles.  a.d.  496.  No.  36. 
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of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  im- 
puted,' was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were 
aggravated  by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  embittered 
by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new  lands  were  allotted  to 
new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  each  senator  was  apprehensive  lest  the 
arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach  his  favourite  villa,  or  his  most 
profitable  farm.  The  least  unfortunate  were  those  who  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  power  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 
Since  they  desired  to  live,  they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tjTant  who 
had  spared  their  lives ;  and  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their 
fortunes,  the  portion  which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and 
voluntary  gift.""  The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitigated  by  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  himself,  at  the  price  of  his 
elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent  multi- 
tude. The  kings  of  the  Barbarians  were  frequently  resisted,  deposed, 
or  murdered,  by  their  native  subjects;  and  the  various  bands  of 
Italian  mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elective 
general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A  mon- 
archy destitute  of  national  union,  and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its 
dissolution.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Odoacer  was  oppressed 
by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  a  hero 
alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government,  who  restored  an 
age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Monastic  Life. — Conversion  of 
the  Barbarians  to  Christianity  and  Arianism. — Persecution  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa. — Extinction  of  Arianism  among  the  Bar- 
barians. 

The  indissoluble  connexion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  has 
"compelled  and  encouraged  me  to  relate  the  progress,  the  persecutions, 
the  establishment,  the  divisions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual 
corruption  of  Christianity.  I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consider- 
ation of  two  religious  events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature, 
and  important  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I.  The 
institution  of  the  monastic  life;^  and,  II.  The  conversion  of  the 
northern  Barbarians. 

f     *  Venimque  confitentibus,  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  7.  _ 

■  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which  Cicero  (ad  Fainillares,  1. 
ix.  epist.  17.)  suggests  to  his  friend  Papirius  Pxtus,  under  the  mihtary  despotism  of  Cassar. 
The  argument,  however,  of  "  vivere  pulcherrimura  duxi,"  is  more  forcibly  addressed  to  £ 
Roman  philosopher,  who  possessed  the  free  alternative  of  life  or  death. 

3  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  laboriously  discussed  by  Thomasin  (Discip. 
de  I'Eglise,  i.  p.  1419 — 1426.)  and  Helyot  (Hist,  des  Ordres  iMonastiques,  i.  p.  i^^.).  These 
authors  are  very  learned  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of  opinion  shows  the  sub- 
ject in  its  full  extent.  Yet  the  cautious  Protestant,  who  distrusts  any  Popish  guides,  ma, 
consult  the  seventh  book  of  Bingham's  Christiaa  Antiquities. 
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I.  Prosperity  and  peace  inttoduced  the  distinction  of  the  vulgar 
and  the  Ascetic  Clwistians.^  The  loose  and  imperfect  practice  of 
religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude.  The  prince  or 
magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled  their  fervent  zeal,  and 
implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  their 
interest,  and  the  indulgence  of  their  passions :  but  the  Ascetics  who 
obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by 
the  savage  enthusiasm,  which  represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and  God 
as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously  renounced  the  business,  and  the  pleasures, 
of  the  age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chas- 
tised their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of 
miser}^,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  Ascetics  fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world,  to  per- 
petual solitude,  or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem,'' they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property,  of  their  temporal 
possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the  same  sex,  and  a 
similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names  of  Hermits,  Monks,  and 
Anachorcts,  expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial 
desert.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  the  world,  which  they 
despised;  and  the  loudest  applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine 
Philosophy,^  which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason, 
the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might  indeed 
contend  with  the  Stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of 
death :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission  were  revived  in  their 
servile  discipline ;  and  they  disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  Cynics  them- 
selves, all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the  votaries 
of  this  Divine  Philosophy  aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
model.  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired 
to  the  desert ;  *  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  contemplative  life, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
The  philosophic  eye  of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a  soli- 
tary people,  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the  Dead  Sea ;  who 
subsisted  without  money,  who  were  propagated  without  women ;  and 
who  derived  from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual 
supply  of  voluntary  associates.^ 

^  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  (I.  i.  p.  so,  21.  edit.  Grasc.  Rob.  Stephani,  Pans,  if.i;.'. 
In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve  years  after  the  Demonstration,  EusebiLS  ,1.  i:. 
c.  17.)  asserts  the  Christianity  of  the  Therapeuta; ;  but  he  appears  ignorant,  that  a  simii.ir  in- 
stitution was  actually  revived  in  Egypt. 

^  Cassian  (Collat.  xviii.  5.)  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of  the  Canolitcs,  which 
gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  Anthony  and  his  disciples. 

3  Q,(pf.\ijji.iMTaTi)v  yap  TL  Xfji)/xa  £is  avdpoirovi  E\dov<Ta  vapa  Qsov  ij  ToiavTti 
<}>i\o(TO(t)ia.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who  copiously  and  agreeably 
describes  (1.  i.  c.  12,  13,  14.)  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  monkish  plnlosophy  (Suicer. 
Thesaur.  Eccles.  ii.  p.  1441.).  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (iv.  p.  448.  Manudiict.  ad 
Philos.  Stoic,  ili.  13.),  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (ix.  de  la  V^erti\  des  Payens,  p.  228 — 262.),  have 
compared  the  Carmelites  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capuchins. 

'•  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from  the  prophet  Elijah 
(Theses  of  Beziers,  a.d.  1682.  in  Uayle's  Nouvellcs  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  Oeuvres,  i. 
p.  82,  &c.  and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  an  anonymous  work,  i.  p.  i — 4^3. 
Berhn,  1751.).  Rome,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  silenced  the  profane  criticism  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Flanders  (Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  i.  p.  2S2 — 300.),  and  the  statue 
of  Elijah  tlie  Carmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  (Voyages  du  P. 
Labat,  iii.  p.  9;  ).      1 

5  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbepneterccterasmira,  sine  uUA,  femin.l, 
omni  venere  abdicate,  sine  j  ecunift,  socia  palmarum.     Ita  per  seculorum  millia  (incredibile 
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Eg>-pt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the  first  example 
of  the  monastic  life.  Antony'  (A.D.  305},  an  illiterate  "*  youth  of  the 
lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patrimony,^  deserted  his  family 
and  native  home,  and  executed  his  w^w^j/'/V  penance  with  original  and 
intrepid  fanaticism.  After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  among  the 
tombs,  and  in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert  three 
days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile;  discovered  a  lonely  spot, 
which  possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  his  last 
residence  on  mount  Colzim  near  the  Red  Sea  ;  where  an  ancient  mon- 
astery still  preserves  the  name  and  memorj^  of  the  saint/  The  curious 
devotion  of  the  Christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert ;  and  when  he 
was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  he  sup- 
ported his  fame  with  discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine  he  approved ;  and  the  Egyptian 
peasant  respectfully  declined  a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor 
Constantine.  The  venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  five  years)  (A.D.  251 — 356)  beheld  the  numerous 
progeny  which  had  been  formed  by  his  example  and  his  lessons.  The 
prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands 
of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria, 
were  peopled  by  five  thousand  anachorets ;  and  the  traveller  may  still 
investigate  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in  that 
barren  soil,  by  the  disciples  of  Antony.^  In  the  Upper  Thebais,  the 
vacant  Island  of  Tabenne*  was  occupied  by  Pachomius,  and  fourteen 
hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine 
monasteries  of  men,  and  one  of  women ;  and  the  festival  of  Easter 
sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his 


I 


dictu)  gens  setema  est  in  qnft,  nemo  nascihir.    Tam  fcecnnda  ilKs  alionim  vitse  poenitentia  est. 

"e  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and  names  Engaddi  and  Ma- 

ida  as  the  nearest  townis.     The  Laura,  and  monastery-  of  St.  Sabas,  could  not  be  far  distant 


m  this  place.     R  eland,  Palestin.  i.  p.  295.  ii^p.  763.  874.  8S0.  8go. 
"    "  eVit. 


I 


'  Athanas.  Op.  ii.  p.  450 — 505.  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26—74.  with  Rosweyde's  Atmota- 

ms.     The  former  is  the  Greek  original ;  the  latter  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Eva- 

ius,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerom. 

-  Vpafi/xaTa  fiev  fiaOtiv  ovK  ijVE<rxtTO.  Athanas.  ii.  in  Vit.  St.  Anton,  p.  452.  ;  and 
the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received  by  many  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
liut  Tillemont  Mem.  Eccles.  vii.  p.  666.)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony 
could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue;  and  that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to 
the  Grrei Jitters.  The  philosopher  Syriesius  (p.  51.)  acknowledges,  that  the  natural  genius  of 
Antony  did  not  require  the  aid  of  learning. 

3  Amrce  autem  erant  ei  trecentse  uberes,  et  valde  optima;  (Vit.  Patr.  1.  i.  p.  36.I.  If  the 
arura  be  a  square  measure  of  an  hundred  Egj-ptian  cubits  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit. 
Patrum,  p.  1014,  1015.),  and  the  Eg\-ptian  cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty-two 
English  inches  ;Graves,  L  p.  233.!,  the  arura  will  consist  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
English  acre. 

■♦  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (i.  p.  248,  249.  in  Vit.  Hilarion),  and 
the  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  v.  p.  122 — 20a.).  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  recon- 
ciled :  the  Father  painted  from  his  fancj',  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  experience.        \ 

•>  Jerom,  i.  p.  146.  ad  Eustochium.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  7.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  712.  The  P. 
Sicard  [Missions  du  Levant,  ii.  p.  29 — 79.)  visited,  and  has  described,  this  desert,  which  now 
CiMitams  four  monasteries,  and  20  or  30  monks.     D'Anville,  Descrip.  de  TEgypte,  p.  74. 

*  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  thediocese  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera,  between  the 
modem  town  of  Girge  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  (D'Anville,  p.  194.).  M.  de  Tille- 
mont doubts  whether  it  was  an  isle  ;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the  primi- 
tive name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  Bau  or  Pabau  (Mem.  Ecclis. 
Vii.  pi  678.  688.). 
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angelic  rule  of  discipline'  The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrin- 
chus,  the  seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  tlie  ramparts,  to  pious  and  charitable  uses ; 
and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches,  computed  ten 
thousand  females,  and  twenty  thousand  males,  of  the  monastic  profes- 
sion.- The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in  this  marvellous  revolution,  were 
disposed  to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks  was 
equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;  ^  and  posterity  might  repeat 
the  saying,  which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred  animals  of 
the  same  country,  That,  in  Egypt,  it  was  less  difficult  to  find  a  god, 
than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
monastic  life  (a.d.  341)  ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philosophy  was 
opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  accompanied  their  primate  to 
the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appear- 
ance of  these  Egyptians  excited,  at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at 
length,  applause  and  zealous  imitation.  The  senators,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  religious 
houses ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  Vestals,  was  eclipsed  by  the 
frequent  monasteries,  which  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Forum.*  Inflamed  by  the 
example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion^  (a.d. 
328),  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a 
morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The  austere  penance,  in  which 
he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
holy  man  was  followed  by  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets, 
whenever  he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine.  The 
fame  of  Basil  *  (a.d.  360)  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  history  of  the 
East.  With  a  mind,  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
Athens ;  with  an  ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  the  archbishopric 
of  Caesarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage  solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned, 
for  a  while,  to  give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  profusely 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West,  Martin  of 
Tours  ">  (a.d.  370),  a  soldier,  an  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  estab- 
lished the  monasteries  of  Gaul;  two  thousand  of  his  disciples  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave;  and  his  eloquent  historian  challenges  the 

'  Codex  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  Rome,  1661.),  a  preface  of  St.  Jerom 
to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  i.  p.  61. 

^  Rufin.  c.  5.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  459.  He  calls  it,  civitas  ampla  yalde  et  populosa,  and 
reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  p.  1166.)  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  16.)  have  made  hon- 
ourable mention  of  Oxyrinchus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificent  temple. 

3  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  urbibus,  tanta  pasne  habentur  in  desertis  multitudines  mona- 
chorum.     Rufin.  c.  7.  in  Vit.  Patrtun,  p.  461.     He  congratulates  the  fortunate  change. 

4  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy,  is  occasionally  mentioned  by 
Jerom  (i.  p.  119,  120.  199.). 

5  Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St.  Jerom  (i.  p.  241.  252.).  The  stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Mal- 
chus,  by  the  same  author,  are  admirably  told  ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compos- 
itions is  the  want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

^  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  not  far  from  Neo- 
Csesarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  monastic  life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent 
avocations.  Some  critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  Ascetic  rules  ;  but  the  external 
evidence  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  affected  enthu- 
siast. Tillomont,  Mem.  Eccles.  ix.  p.  636 — 644.  Hclyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiqucs,  . 
p.  175 — 181. 

^  Life,  and  the  Three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Severus, who  asserts  (Dialog.!.  16.),  that  the 
Vooksellcrs  of  Rome  were  delighted  with  the  quick  and  ready  sale  of  his  poprilar  work. 
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deserts  of  Thebais,  to  produce,  in  a  more  favourable  climate,  a  cham- 
pion of  equal  virtue.  The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not  less  rapid, 
or  universal,  than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and,  at 
last,  every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their  increasing  multi- 
tudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren  isles,  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise 
out  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets,  for  the  place  of 
their  voluntary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea  and 
land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  life  of 
Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an  indigent  hermit  of  Palestine 
might  traverse  Eg)-pt,  embark  for  Sicily,  escape  to  Epirus,  and  finall> 
settle  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.'  The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the 
religious  institutions  of  Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem, 
eagerly  copied,  in  the  most  distant  climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful 
model  of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread  themselves 
beyond  the  tropic  over  the  Christian  empire  of  ^thiopia.^  The  mon- 
astery of  Banchor  ^  in  Fhntshire,  which  contained  above  two  thousand 
brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous  colony  among  the  Barbarians  of  Ire- 
land; "*  and  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which  was  planted  by  the  Irish 
monks,  diffused  over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science 
and  superstition.^ 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life,  were  impelled  by  the  dark 
and  implacable  genius  of  superstition.  Their  mutual  resolution  was 
supported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of  either  sex,  of  every  age,  and 
of  every  rank ;  and  each  proselyte,  who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monas- 
tery, was  persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  eternal 
happiness.*  But  the  operation  of  these  religious  motives  was  variously 
determined  by  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might 
subdue,  or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence  :  but  they  acted  most 
forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and  females;  they  were 
strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  accidental  misfortune;  and  they 
might  derive  some  aid  from  the  temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or 
interest.      It  was   naturally  supposed,   that  the  pious   and  humble 

'  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Parsetonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he  offered  to  pay  his  passage 
wth  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  who  had  visited  Egj-pt,  found  a 
merchant-ship  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty  days 
(Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  i.).  Athanasius,  who  addressed  his  Life  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the  composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing 
of  the  fleets  i,ii.  p.  451.). 

^  Jerom  ,1.  p.  126. 1,  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  92.  p.  857 — 919.  and  Geddes, 
Church  Hist,  of  iEthiop.  p.  29,  30,  31.  The  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the 
primitive  institution. 

^  Cambden's  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  666,  667. 

'•  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  is  copiously  stated  by 
archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecdesiarum  Antiquitates,  cap.  xvi.  p.  425 — 503. 

5  This  sinall,  though  not  barren  spot,  lona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill,  orJy  two  miles  in  leng^th, 
and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distinguished,  i.  By  the  monastery  of  St.  Columba, 
founded  A. D.  566 ;  whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of 
Caledonia.  2.  By  a  classic  library,  which  afforded  some  hopes  of  an  entire  Livj- ;  and,  3. 
By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwegians;  who  reposed  in  holy  grouml. 
See  Usher  (p.  311.  360 — 370.),  and  Buchanan  (Rer.  Scot.  I.  ii.  p.  15.  edit.  Ruddiman). 

6  Chrysostom  iin  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has  consecrated  three  books  to 
the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life.  He  is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  ark,  to 
presume,  that  none  but  the  elect  (the  monksj  can  pos.sibly  be-  saved  (1.  i.  p.  35,  56.;.  Else- 
where indeed  he  becomes  more  merciful  (1.  iii.  p.  83,  84.),  and  allows  different  degrees  of 
glory  like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  this  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk  il.  iii.  p. 
116— 121.),  he  supposes  (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  kmg  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded, 
and  more  rigorously  punished. 
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monks,  who  had  renounced  the  world,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their 
salvation,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
Christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his  cell,  and  seated, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the  episcopal  throne :  the 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  East,  supplied  a  regular 
succession  of  saints  and  bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  discovered  the 
secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  honours.'  The 
popular  monks,  whose  reputation  was  connected  with  the  fame  and 
success  of  the  order,  assiduously  laboured  to  multiply  the  number  of 
their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  noble  and 
opulent  families ;  and  the  specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were 
employed  to  secure  those  proselytes,  who  might  bestow  wealth  or 
dignity  on  the  monastic  profession.  The  indignant  father  bewailed 
the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only  son;^  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed 
by  vanity  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature;  and  the  matron  aspired  to 
imaginary  perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom;^  and  the  profane  title 
of  mother-in-law  of  God,'*  tempted  that  illustrious  widow,  to  consecrate 
the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium.  By  the  advice,  and  in  the 
company,  of  her  spiritual  guide,  Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her 
infant  son ;  retired  to  the  holy  village  of  Bethlem ;  founded  an  hos- 
pital and  four  monasteries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance, 
an  eminent  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  church.  Such 
rare  and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the  glory  and  example 
of  their  age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure 
and  abject  plebeians,^  who  gained  in  the  cloister  much  more  than 
they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world.  Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics, 
might  escape  from  poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honourable 
profession ;  whose  apparent  hardships  were  mitigated  by  custom,  by 
popular  applause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxation  of  discipline.*  The 
subjects  of  Rome,  whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made  responsible 
for  unequal  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Imperial  government ;  and  the  pusillanimous  youth  preferred  the 
penance  of  a  monastic,  to  the  dangers  of  a  military,  life.  The  affright- 
ed provincials,  of  every  rank,  who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  found 

-*  Thomassin  (Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  p.  1426— 1469.),  and  Mabillon  {Oeuvres  Posthumes,  ii.  p. 
IIS — 158.).     The  monks  were  gradually  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

^  Dr.  Middleton  (i.  p.  no.)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Chrysostom,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  for  the  monastic  life. 

3  jreroni'.s  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works  :  the  particular 
treatise,  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Paula  (i.  p.  169 — 192.),  is  an  elaborate  and  extrava- 
gant panegyric.  The  exordium  is  ridiculously  turgid:  "If  all  the  members  of  ray  body  were 
"  changed  mto  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  human  voice,  yet  I  should  be 
"  incapable,"  &c. 

■*  Socrus  Dei  esse  coepisti  (Jeroni,  i.  p.  140.  ad  Eustochium).  Rufinus  (in  Hieronym.  Op.  iv. 
p.  223.),  who  was  justly  scandali:!cd,  asks  his  adversary,  From  what  Pagan  poet  he  had  stolen 
an  expression  so  impious  and  absurd? 

S  Nimc  aiitem  veniunt  plerumque  ad  banc  professioncm  servitutis  Dei,  et  ex  conditione 
scrvili,  vel  etiam  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Dominis  liberati  sive  libcrandi ;  et  e.t  vitft  rusti- 
canfl,,  et  ex  opificum  exercitatione,  et  plebcio  labore.  August,  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  22.  ap. 
Thomassin.  Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian,  who  blamed  Arsenius,  owned 
that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  life  as  a  monk  than  as  a  shepherd.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
xiv.  )).  679. 

'^  A  Dominican  fri.ar  ( Voy.  du  P.  Labat,  i.  p.  10.),  who  lodged  at  Cadiz  in  a  convent  of  his 
brethren,  .soon  understood,  that  their  repose  was  never  interrupted  by  nocturnal  devotion  ; 
"  quoi(iu'on  ue  laisse  pas  de  sonner  pour  I'edification  du  peuple." 
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shelter  and  subsistence ;  whose  legions  were  buried  in  these  religious 
sanctuaries ;  and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  distress  of  in- 
divaduals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the  empire.' 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients  wa  an  act  of  voluntary 
devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened  with  the  eternal 
vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted  :  but  the  doors  of  the  monas- 
tery were  still  open  for  repentance.  Those  monks,  whose  conscience 
was  fortified  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  cha- 
racter of  men  and  citizens ;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might 
accept  the  legal  embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.^  The  examples  of 
scandal,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
more  forcible  restraints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of  the 
novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow ;  and  his  irrevo- 
cable engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state.  A 
guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested,  and  restored  to  his  perpetual 
prison ;  and  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom 
and  merit,  which  had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slaverv'  of 
the  monastic  disciplme.*  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and  even 
his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule,^  or  a  capricious 
superior :  the  slightest  offences  were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confine- 
ment, extraordinary  fasts  or  bloody  flagellation;  and  disobedience, 
murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  most  heinous 
sins.*  A  blind  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however 
absurd,  or  even  criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle, 
the  first  virtue  of  the  Egj^Jtian  monks ;  and  their  patience  was  fre- 
quently exercised  by  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were  directed 
.  to  remove  an  enormous  rock ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff,  that 
was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  it  should 
vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  or  to 
cast  their  infant  into  a  deep  pond :  and  several  saints,  or  madmen, 

Pave  been  immortalized  in  monastic  stor)',  by  their  thoughtless,  and 
'  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  Codex  Regularum.  The  emper- 
ors attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of  public  and  private  duties  ;  but  the  feeble  dykes 

ere  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  superstition:  and  Jnstinian  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
..ishes  of  the  monks  (Thomassin,  i.  p.  1782 — 1799.  and  Bingham,  I.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  253.). 

'  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  400,  are  described 
by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers ;  Rufinus  (Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ii,  iii.  p.  424 — 536.)  Posthu- 
mian  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.),  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  709—863.',  and 
Cassian  (vii.  Bibliothec.  Ma-x.  Patrum,  his  four  first  books  of  Institutes,  and  the  twenty-four 
Collations  or  Conferences.  \ 

'  The  example  of  Malchus  (Jerom,  i.  p.  256.1,  and  the  design  of  Cassian  and  his  friend 
(Collation  xxiv.  i.)  are  incontestable  proofs  of  their  freedom,;  which  is  elegantly  described  by 
Erasmus  in  hLs  Life  of  St.  Jerom.     Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  vi.  p.  279 — 300. 

■*  Laws  of  Justinian  (Novel.  cx.xiii.  No.  42.  ■,  and  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (in  the  historians  of 
France,  vi.  p.  437.),  and  the  actual  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart  (Decisions,  &c.  iv. 
p._855.&c.). 

3  1  he  ancient  Codex  Regularum,  collected  by  Benedict  AnianinUs,  the  reformer  of  tha 
monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  published  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas 
Holstenius,  contains  thirty  different  rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  were  com- 
posed in  Egj-pt,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  four  in 
Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

6  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one  hundred  lashes  for  very 
slight  offences  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  174.;.  Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbots  in- 
dulged themselves  in  mutilating  their  monks,  or  putting  out  their  eyes  ;  a  punishment  much 
less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vadt  in  pace  (the  subterranean  dungeon,  or  sepulchre),  which 
was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admirable  discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon  (Oeuv.  Post- 
hum,  ii.  p.  321 — 336.)  ;  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  himianity. 
For  such  an  effort,  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  Vendome  jj.  361 — 399.). 
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fearless  obedience.'  The  freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every 
generous  and  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of 
credulity  and  submission ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a 
slave,  devoutly  followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical 
tyrant.  The  peace  of  the  Eastern  church  was  invaded  by  a  swarm  of 
fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  humanity ;  and  the  Imperial 
troops  acknowledged,  without  shame,  that  they  were  much  less  appre- 
hensive of  an  encounter  with  the  fiercest  Barbarians.^ 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  fantastic  gar- 
ments of  the  monks: 3  but  their  apparent  singularity  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a  simple  and  primitive  model, 
which  the  revolutions  of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  The  father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea 
of  choice,  or  merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the 
coarse  and  convenient  dress  of  the  countries  which  they  may  inhabit.'* 
The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the  climate,  and  their 
mode  of  life  ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the  same  indifference,  the  sheep- 
skin of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or  the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers. 
They  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a 
cheap  and  domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West,  they  rejected  such 
an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury;^  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair  ;  they  wrapped  their  heads  in 
a  cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet  were 
naked,  except  in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter;  and  their  slow  and 
feeble  steps  were  supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a  genuine 
anachoret  was  horrid  and  disgusting  :  every  sensation  that  is  offensive 
to  man,  was  thought  acceptable  to  God;  and  the  angelic  rule  of 
labenne  condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in 
water,  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil.^  The  austere  monks  slept  on 
the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket ;  and  the  same  bundle 
of  palm-leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a  pillow  in  the 
night.  Their  original  cells  were  low  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest 
materials ;  which  formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a 
large  and  populous  village,  inclosing  within  the  common  wall,  a  church, 
an  hospital,  perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  brethren  com- 
posed a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  diet ;  and  the  great  monas- 
teries of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  language  of  the 

'  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13.  p.  532,  &c.  Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  c.  26,  27.  "  Prscipua 
"ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedientia."  Among  the  verba  seniorura  {in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  v.  p. 
617.),  the  fourteenth  libel  or  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience  ;  and  the  Jesuit  Rcs- 
weyde,  who  published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the  scattered 
pa.ssages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

^  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  p.  161.)  has  observed  the  scandalous  valour  of  the 
Cappadocian  monks,  which  was  exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 

3  Cassian  has  simply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit  of  Egypt  (Institut.  1. 
.),  to  which  Soz.  (1.  iii.  c.  14.)  attributes  such  allegorical  nieaning  and  virtue, 

■♦  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  55.  in  Cod.  Regul.  part  ii.  p.  51. 

5  Rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Ufez  (No.  31.  in  Cod.  Regul.  part  ii.  p.  136.),  and  of  Isi- 
dore, bi.shop  of  Seville  (No.  13.  in  Cod.  Regul.  part  ii.  p.  214.). 

fi  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet.  "Totum  autem  corpus 
"  nemo  unguet  nisi  causil  infirmitatis,  nee  lavabitur  aquil  nudocorpore,  nisi  languor perspicuus 
"siL"    (Regul.  Pachom,  xcii.  part  i.  p.  78.]. 
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monks :  and  they  had  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid  fasts, 
and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preser\'atives  against  the 
impure  desires  of  the  flesh.'  The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they  im- 
posed, or  practised,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual :  the  cheerful  festi- 
val of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  extraordinary  mortification 
of  Lent ;  the  fervour  of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient,  and 
temperate,  virtue  of  the  Eg}-ptians.^  The  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pa- 
chomius  were  satisfied  \nth  their  daily  pittance,^  of  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  or  rather  biscuit,*  which  they  divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of 
the  afternoon,  and  of  the  evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and 
almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  refectory ;  but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot 
sometimes  indulged  them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  salad,  and 
the  small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile.^  A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and 
ri\er  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or  assumed  :  but  the  use  of  flesh  was 
long  confined  to  the  sick  or  travellers ;  and  when  it  gradually  pre- 
vailed in  the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  distinction 
was  introduced ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been  less 
profane  than  the  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure 
and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive  monks ;  and  the  founder  of 
the  Benedictines  regrets  the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which 
had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.*  Such  an 
allowance  might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy ;  and  his 
victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Baltic, 
required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer 
or  cyder. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical  poverty, 
abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community,  the  idea,  and 
even  the  name,  of  all  separate,  or  exclusive,  possession.'    The  brethren 

'  St.  Jerom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet,  language,  expresses  the  most  important  use  of  fastin/ 
and  abstinence  :  "  Non  quod  Deus  universitatis  Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinorum  nostrorua 
"rugitu,  et  inanitate  ventris,  pulmonisque  ardore  delectetur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta 
"  esse  non  possit."  (Op.  i.  p.  137.  ad  Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth  and  twenty-second  Col- 
lations of  Cassian,  de  Casiiiaie,  and  de  Illusionibus  Nociuniis. 

'  Edacitas  in  Graecis  gula  est,  in  Gallas  natura  iTDialog.  i.  c.  4.  p.  521.).  Cassian  fairly 
o%vns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the 
aerum  temperies,  and  the  qualitas  nostne  fragilitatis  (Institut.  iv.  u.).  Among  the  Western 
rules,  that  of  Columbanus  is  the  most  austere  ;  he  had  been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of 
Ireland,  as  rigid  perhaps,  and  inflexible,  as  the  abstemious  virtue  of  Egj-pt.     The  rule  of  Isi- 

•re  of  Seville  is  the  niildest ;  on  hoUdays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

3  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a 
'  ■  pound  and  a  half  [iiuenty-/our  ounces)  of  bread  every  day."  State  of  Prisons,  p.  40.  by  Mr. 
Howard. 

*  Cassian.  Collat.  1.  ii.  19,  20,  21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit,  of  six  ounces  each,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Ptucimacia  (Rosweyde,  Onoraa-sticon,  p.  1045.).  Pachomius,  however, 
allowed  his  monks  some  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food  ;  but  he  made  them  work  in 
proportion  as  they  eat  '^Pallad.  in  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38,  39.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  L  viii.  p.  736,  737.) 

5  See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  viii.  i.)  was  invited  bv  Serenus,  an  Egj-ptian 
abbot. 

6  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40.  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  41,  42.}.  Licet  legamus  vinum 
omnino  monachorum  non  esse,  sed  quia  nostris  temporibus  id  monachis  persuader!  non  po- 
test ;  he  allows  them  a  Roman  Jiemiita,  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbuth- 
not.'s  Tables. 

^  Such  expressions,  as  my  book,  my  cloak,  tny  shoes  (Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  c.  13.),  were 
not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the  Western  monks  (Cod.  Regul.  part  ii.  p.  174.  235.  288.'; 
and  the  Rule  of  Columbanus  punished  them  with  sLx  ashes.  ITie  ironical  author  of  the 
Ordres  Monastiques,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  Df  modem  convents,  seems  ignoraoc 
that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd. 
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were  supported  by  their  manual  labour;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was 
strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most 
laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsistence.'  The  garden,  and 
fields,  which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the 
forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands.  They 
performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  domes- 
tics ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  provide  their 
habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodgmg,  were  exercised  within  the 
precincts  of  the  great  monasteries.  The  monastic  studies  have  tended, 
for  the  most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dispel,  the  cloud  of  super- 
stition. Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  culti- 
vated the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the  profane,  sciences  :  and  posterity 
must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monuments  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  have  been  preserved  and  multiplied  by  their  indefa- 
tigable pens.^  But  the  more  humble  industry  of  the  monks,  especially 
in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary  occupation,  of 
making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into 
mats  and  baskets.  The  superfluous  stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in 
domestic  use,  supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community :  the 
boats  of  Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria;  and,  in  a  Christian  market,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  was  insensibly  superseded.  The 
novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints,  in  whose 
society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  the 
pernicious  indulgence  of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their 
use,  any  future  accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance.^  Melania  con- 
tributed jlier  plate,  300  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  Paula  contracted 
an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favourite  monks ;  who  kindly 
imparted  the  merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich  and  liberal 
sinner.-*  Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents  could  seldom 
diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular  monasteries,  which  spread  over 
the  adjacent  country  and  cities  :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their 
institution,  the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of 
mankind  to  a  state  of  beggary.^     As  long  as  they  maintained  their 

'  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin  (Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  iii. 
p.  1090 — 1 1 39.),  and  the  P.  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  i.  p.  ii6 — 155.),  have  seriously 
examined  the  manual  labour  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a  titerit,  and  the 
latter  as  a  duty. 

'-'  Mabil.  (Ktud.  Monastlq.  i.  47.)  has  collected  many  curious  facts  to  justify  the  literary 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  the  East  and  West.  Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient 
monasteries  of  Egypt  (Cassian.  Institut.  I.  iv.  c.  12.),  and  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Martin  (Sulp. 
Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  473.).  Cassiodorus  has  allowed  an  ample  .scope  for  the  studies 
of  the  monks  :  and  zve  shall  not  be  scandalized,  if  their  pen  sometimes  wandered  from  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustin,  to  Homer  and  Virgil. 

3  Xhomas.sin  (Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  iii.  118.  145.  171.)  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the 
civil,  canon,  and  common  law.  Modern  France  confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted 
on  themselves,  and  justly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

•>  Jerom  ;i.  p.  176.  183.).  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sublime  answer  to  Melama,  who  wished 
to  specify  tlie  value  of  her  gift :  "  Do  you  offer  it  to  me,  or  to  CJod  ?  If  to  God,  hk  who  sus- 
"  pends  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  your  plate." 
(Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac,  c.  10.  in  the  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  715.) 

5  To  TToXu  /xtiw^  xjjs  yijs  wKtiuiaat/To,  irpotpaati  Ttuv  fxiTuSidovai  nravTa 
ncTuiyoi':,  Trai'T«s(<DS  nirtiv)  irTu>y(pvs  KaTa<rT))o-aj/T£S.  Zosim.  1.  v.  p.  325.  Yet  the 
wealth  of  the  East-;rn  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely  greatness  of  the  Benedictines. 
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original  fenour,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the  faithful  and 
benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity,  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care. 
But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by  prosperity  :  they  gradually 
assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  at  last  indulged  the  luxury  of  ex- 
pence.  Their  public  luxury  might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habita- 
tions for  an  immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused 
the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks;  who  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain  and  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  renounced,'  and  scandalously 
abused  the  riches  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of 
their  founders.^  Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dan- 
gerous %irtue,  to  the  common  vices  of  humanity,  will  not,  perhaps, 
excite  much  grief  or  indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  penance  and 
solitude ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which  fill  the  time, 
and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active,  and  social  beings 
Whenever  they  were  permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery,  two  jealous  companions  were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies 
of  each  other's  actions ;  and,  after  their  return,  they  were  condemned 
to  forget,  or,  at  least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in 
the  world.  Strangers,  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were  hospit- 
ably entertained  in  a  separate  apartment;  but  their  dangerous  con- 
versation was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of  approved  discretion 
and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence,  the  monastic  slave  might  not 
receive  the  visits  of  his  friends  or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly 
meritorious,  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent,  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look.^  The  monks  themselves  passed 
their  lives,  without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd,  which  had 
been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in  the  same  prison,  by  force 
or  prejudice.  Recluse  fanatics  have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  com- 
municate :  a  special  license  of  the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  dura- 
tion of  their  familiar  visits  ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were 
enveloped  in  their  cowls  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each 
other.'*  Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude  :  but  education  had  not  pre- 
pared and  qualified  for  any  liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants, 
who  filled  the  monastic  communities.  They  might  work:  but  the 
vanity  of  spiritual  perfection  was  tempted  to  disdain  the  exercise  of 
manual  labour ;  and  the  industry  must  be  faint  and  languid,  which  is 
not  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest. 

'  The  sixth  general  council  'the  Quinisext  in  TruUo,  Canon  xlvii.  in  Beveridge,  L  p.  213.) 
restrains  women  from  passing  the  night  in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.  The 
seventh  general  council  ;the  second  Xicene,  Canon  xx.  in  Beveridge,  i.  p.  325.)  prohibits  the 
erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both  sexes  ;  but  it  appears  from  Balsamon, 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  effectual.  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expences  of  the  clergy 
and  monks,  see  Thomassin,  iii.  p.  1334 — 1368. 

*  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedictine  abbot :  "My  vow 
"of  poverty  has  given  me  an  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year;  my  vow  of  obedience  has 
"raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince." — I  forget  the  consequences  of  his  vow  of 
chastity. 

'  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  ;  but  he  shut  his  eyes  during  th* 
whole  visit.     Vit.  Patrum,  I.  iiL  p.  504.     Many  such  examples  might  be  added. 

■•  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  34th,  57th,  60th,  86ih,  and  guh  articles  of  the  Rule  3/ 
Pachomius,  impose  most  intolerable  Uitvt  of  .'^ileocc  and  mortification. 
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According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ  the  day,  which 
they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental  prayer :  they 
assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  awakened  in  the  night,  for 
the  public  worship  of  the  monastery.  The  precise  moment  was  de- 
termined by  the  stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of 
Egypt ;  and  a  rustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice 
interrupted  the  vast  silence  of  the  desert.'  Even  sleep,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured :  the  vacant  hours  of  the 
monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without  business  or  pleasure ;  and,  before 
the  close  of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedious  progress 
of  the  Sun.'  In  this  comfortless  state,  superstition  still  pursued  and 
tormented  her  wretched  votaries.^  The  repose  which  they  had  sought 
in  the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane  doubts,  and 
guilty  desires ;  and,  while  they  considered  each  natural  impulse  as  an 
unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming 
and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  de- 
spair, these  unhappy  victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness,  or 
death ;  and,  in  the  sixth  century,  an  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
senses.'*  Their  visions,  before  they  attained  this  extreme  and  acknow- 
ledged term  of  frenzy,  have  afforded  ample  materials  of  supernatural 
history.  It  was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they  breathed, 
was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies ;  with  innumerable  daemons,  who 
watched  every  occasion,  and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify,  and  above 
all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the 
senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism ;  and 
the  hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by  involuntary 
slumber,  might  easily  confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or  delight, 
which  had  occupied  his  sleeping,  and  his  waking  dreams.^ 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  Ccenobites,  who  lived 
under  a  common,  and  regular,  discipline ;  and  the  Atiachorels,  who 
indulged  their  unsocial,  independent,  fanaticism.^  The  most  devout, 
or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the  con- 
vent, as  they  had  renounced  the  world.     The  fervent  monasteries  of 

'  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously  discussed  by  Cassian  in  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions  ;  and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  au 
angel  had  dictated  to  the  monasteries  of  Tabenne. 

^  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia,  or  listlessness  of  mind  and  body, 
to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed  to  find  himself  alone.  Szepiusque  egreditur 
et  ingreditur  cellam,  et  Solem  veiut  ad  occasuni  tardius  properantem  crebrius  intuetur 
(Institut.  X.  r.). 

3  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  were  communicated  by  that  unfortunate  youth 
to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  Middleton's  Works,  i.  p.  107— no.  Something  similar  intro- 
duces the  life  of  every  saint ;  and  the  famous  Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits 
(Vie  d'Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  i.  29.)  may  serve  as  a  memorable  e.xample. 

4  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  vii.  46.  I  have  read  somewhere,  in  the  Vitse  Patrum,  but  I  cannot 
recover  the  place,  that  several,  I  believe  many,  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  their  tempt- 
ations to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. 

5  Seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely  examines,  why  the  daemons  were 
grown  less  active  and  numerous,  since  the  time  of  St.  Antony.  Rosweyde's  copious  inde.t 
to  the  Vitae  Patnim  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were  most  formid- 
able in  a  female  shape. 

6  For  the  distinction  of  the  Caiiobites  and  the  Her)nUs,  especially  in  Egypt,  see  Jerom  (i. 
45.  ad  Rusticum),  the  first  Dialogue  of  Sulpici\is  Sevcrus,  Rulinus  (c.  22.  inVit.  Patrum,  1.  ii. 
478.),  P.iUadius  (c.  7.  69.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  712.  758.),  and  above  all,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers,  who  compare  the  common  and  solitary 
life,  reveal  the  abuse  and  danger  of  the  latter. 
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Eg}'pl:,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Laura^  a  distant 
circle  of  solitary  cells ;  and  the  extravagant  penance  of  the  Hermits 
was  stimulated  by  applause  and  emulation.-  They  sunk  under  the 
painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains ;  and  their  emaciated  hmbs  were 
confined  by  coUars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and  greaves,  of  massy,  and 
rigid,  iron.  All  superfluous  incumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously 
cast  away ;  and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  admired, 
whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long  hair.  They  aspired 
to  reduce  themselves  to  the  rude  and  miserable  state  in  which  the 
human  brute  is  scarcely  distinguished  above  his  kmdred  animals :  and 
a  numerous  sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  humble 
practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  common 
herd.3  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild  beast  whom  they 
affected  to  resemble ;  they  buried  themselves  in  some  gloomy  cavern, 
which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the  rock;  and  the  marble 
quarries  of  Thebais  are  still  inscribed  \rith  the  monuments  of  their 
penance.*  The  most  perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
many  days  without  food,  many  nights  ^%-ithout  sleep,  and  many  years 
■without  speaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse  that  name)  who 
contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  ex- 
pose him,  in  the  most  inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  hfe,  the  name  and  genius  of 
Simeon  Stylites^  (a.D.  395 — 451)  have  been  immortalized  by  the  sin- 
gular invention   of  an  aerial  penance.      At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and  threw  him- 
self into  an  austere  monaster)-.     After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in 
which  Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  estabhshed 
his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about  thirty  or  forty  mUes  to  the  East  of 
Antioch.     Within  the  space  of  a  tnatidra,  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a  column, 
which  was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of  sixty, 
feet  from  the  ground.*     In  this  last  and  lofty  station,  the  Syrian  Ana- 
tchoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  summers,  and  the  cold  of  as  many 
"  iters.     Habit  and  exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous 
ituation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the 
ifferent  postures  of  devotion.     He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  atti- 
ide,  with  his  outstretched  arms,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  but  his  most 
imiliar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  meagre  skeleton  from  the 

*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  iL  203.  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  L  p.  1501,  1502.) 
^ves  a  good  account  of  these  cells.     When  Gerasimus  founded  his  monastery,  in  the  wilder- 

tss  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

*  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume  PWlotheus  in  Vit.  Patmm,  1.  ix.  793 — 863.)  has  collected 
he  lives  and  miracles  of  thirtj-  Anachorets.  Evagtius  (1.  L  c.  12.)  more  briefly  celebrates  the 
nonkc  and  hermits  of  Palestine. 

3  Soz.  L  vi.  c.  33.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  a  panegyric  on  these  /SoffKOt,  or  giaz  • 
ig  monks  (Tillemont,  Alem.  Eccles.  viiL  292.}. 

*  The  P.  Sicard  ^^lissions  du  Levant,  ii.  217.)  examined  the  caverns  of  the  Lower  TheUbis, 
Fvith  wonder  and  devotion.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used 
i  by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 


summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  facts,  and  with  the  rules  of  ai^dtiiteo 
tare.     The  people  who  saw  it  from  below  might  be  easily  deceived. 
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forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  curious  spectator,  after  numbering  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless 
account.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh'  might  shorten,  but  it 
could  not  disturb,  this  celestial  life ;  and  the  patient  Hermit  expired, 
without  descending  from  his  column.  A  prince,  who  should  capri- 
ciously inflict  such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but  it  would 
surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long  and  miserable  exist- 
ence on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty.  This  voluntary  martyr- 
dom must  have  gradually  destroyed  the  sensibility  both  of  the  mind 
and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  fanatics,  who  torment 
themselves,  are  susceptible  of  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  has  distinguished  the  monks  of  every 
age  and  country :  their  stern  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mollified  by 
personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred  ;  and  their  merciless 
zeal  has  strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  and  pity  of  a 
philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by  the  prince  and 
people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Gaul  and  India  saluted 
the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon :  the  tribes  of  Saracens  disputed  in  arms 
the  honour  of  his  benediction ;  the  queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  grate- 
fully confessed  his  supernatural  virtue ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was 
consulted  by  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  the  church  and  state.  His  remains  were  transported  from 
the  mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch, 
the  master-general  of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one  counts  or 
tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ;  and  Antioch  revered  his  bones,  as 
her  glorious  ornament  and  impregnable  defence.  The  fame  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  these  recent  and 
popular  Anachorets ;  the  Christian  world  fell  prostrate  before  their 
shrines ;  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics  exceeded,  at  least  in 
number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of  their  lives.  But  the 
golden  legend  of  their  lives  ^  was  embellished  by  the  artful  credulity  of 
their  interested  brethren ;  and  a  believing  age  was  easily  persuaded, 
that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  monk  had  been 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  favourites 
of  Heaven  were  accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch, 
a  word,  or  a  distant  message  ;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  daemons 
from  the  souls,  or  bodies,  which  they  possessed.  They  familiarly 
accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and  serpents  of  the 
desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ;  suspended  iron  on 
the  surface  of  the  water;  passed  the  Nile  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile, 
and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace.  These  extravagant  tales, 
which  display  the  fiction,  without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously 
affected  the  reason,  the  faith,   and  the   morals    of    the    Christians. 

'  I  must  not  conceal  apiece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin  of  this  ulcer.  It  has 
been" reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming  an  angelic  form,  invited  him  to  ascend,  Hke  Ehjah, 
into  a  fiery  chariot.  The  saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  in- 
flicting this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 

'  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the  Vitee  Pairiiiit  of  Ros- 
weyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the  thousand  pages  of  that  voluminous  work.  An 
elegant  specimen  m.ay  be  found  in  tlie  Dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  his  Life  of  St. 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt  ;  yet  he  insults  them  with  the  remark,  that  t/uy 
never  raised  tlie  dead  ;  whereas  the  bishop  of  Tours  had  restored  tlm'i  dead  men  to  life. 
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Their  credulity  debased  and  vitiated  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  they 
corrupted  the  evidence  of  histor>' ;  and  superstition  gradually  extin- 
guished the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  science.  Every  mode  of 
religious  worship  which  had  been  practised  by  the  saints,  every  myste- 
rious doctrine  which  they  believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of 
divine  revelation,  and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the 
servile  and  pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to 
measure  the  interval  between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and 
the  sacred  legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the  character  of  Cato  and 
that  of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire  within  a  period  of  five  hun- 
dred years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two  glorious 
and  decisive  victories  :  over  the  learned  and  luxurious  citizens  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  over  the  warlike  Barbarians  of  Scythia  and 
Germany,  who  subverted  the  empire,  and  embraced  the  religion,  of  the 
Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  foremost  of  these  savage  proselytes : 
and  the  nation  was  indebted  for  its  conversion  to  a  countr}man,  or,  at 
least,  to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  who  have  deserved  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 
A  great  number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallie- 
nus :  and  of  these  captives,  many  were  Christians,  and  several  be- 
longed to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries, 
dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  villages  of  Dacia,  successively  laboured  for 
the  salvation  of  their  masters.  The  seeds,  which  they  planted  of  the 
evangelic  doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
a  centurj',  the  pious  work  was  achieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  transported  beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small 
town  of  Cappadocia. . 

Ulphilas  (a.D.  360,  &c.),  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths/ 
acquired  their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life,  and  indefa- 
tigable zeal ;  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines 
of  truth  and  virtue,  which  he  preached  and  practised.  He  executed 
the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue, 
a  dialect  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  language  :  but  he  prudently  sup- 
pressed the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  rude,  imperfect 
idiom  of  soldiers  and  shepherds,  so  ill-qualified  to  communicate  any 
spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated  by  his  genius ;  and  Ul- 
philas, before  he  could  frame  his  version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a 
new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters ;  four  of  which  he  invented,  to 
express  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were  unkno\vn  to  the  Greek,  and  La- 
tin, pronunciation.^  But  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic  church 
was  soon  afflicted  by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  the  chieftains 

'  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  see  Soz.  1.  vi.  c.  37., 
Socr.  1.  iv.  c.  33.,  Theodor.  1.  iv.  c.  37.,  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorgius 
appears  to  have  given  him  superior  means  of  information. 

-  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was  published  A.D.  1665. 
and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Teutonic  language,  though  Wetstein 
attempts,  by  some  frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Two 
of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  IV,  and  our  own  Th.  Simon.  Hist.  Critique  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  ii.  219.    Miik  Prolegoin.  p.  151.  ed.  Kusttr.  Wetstein,  Prolegom.  i.  114. 
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were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest.  Fritigern,  the  friend 
of  the  Romans,  became  the  proselyte  of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty 
soul  of  Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Gospel. 
The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the  persecution  which  he 
excited.  A  waggon,  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless  image  of  Thor,  per- 
haps, or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  bolemn  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  camp ;  and  the  rebels,  who  refused  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  were  immediately  burnt,  with  their  tents  and  families. 
The  character  of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the 
Eastern  court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace ;  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to  this  spiritual 
guide,  who  conducted  his  people,  through  the  deep  waters  of  the  Dan- 
ube, to  the  Land  of  Promise.'  The  devout  shepherds,  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  person,  and  tractable  to  his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their 
settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mssian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  wood- 
lands and  pastures,  which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  en- 
abled them  to  purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  pro- 
vinces. These  harmless  Barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  peace,  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity.* 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths  (a.D.  400,  &c.),  uni- 
versally adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  perpetual  intercourse,  of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest. 
In  their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ;  they  educated  the  rising  generation ; 
and  the  devotion  which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court  of 
Thoulouse,  might  edify,  or  disgrace,  the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople.3  During  the  same  period,  Christianity  was  embraced  by 
almost  all  the  Barbarians,  who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Western  empire ;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in 
Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia,  and  the 
%rarious  bands  of  Mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of 
Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  persevered  in  the  errors  of 
Paganism ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the  monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their 
submission  to  the  example  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  superstition  by  the  mission- 
aries of  Rome.  These  Barbarian  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  and 
successful  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  Merovingian 
kings,  and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended,  by 
their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross,  England  produced 
the  apostle  of  Germany ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was  gradually  diffused 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Baltic* 

'  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of  Constantlne;  but  I  am 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great  emigration. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  Jornan.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51.  p.  688.)  for  a  short  and  lively  picture  of 
these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minores,  populus  inunensus,  cum  suo  Pontifice  ipsotiue  primate 
Wulfila.     The  last  words,  if  they  are  not  tautology,  imply  some  temporal  jurisdiction. 

3  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  instituti,  meliores  tamen  etiain 
in  hftc  parte  quam  nostri.     Salvian  de  Gubern.  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  243. 

*  Mosheim  has  slightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  from  the  fourtli 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject  would  afford  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even 
philosophical  history. 
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The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason  or  the  passions 
of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  They  were 
often  capricious  and  accidental;  a  dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a 
miracle,  the  example  of  some  priest,  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing 
wife,  and,  above  all,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or  vow,  which,  in 
a  moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.' 
The  early  prejudices  of  education  were  insensibly  erased  by  the  habits 
of  frequent  and  familiar  society;  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the  monks ;  and  a  spi- 
ritual theology  was  supported  by  the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the 
pomp  of  religious  worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of 
persuasion,  which  a  Saxon  bishop "^  suggested  to  a  popular  saint, 
might  sometimes  be  employed  by  the  missionaries,  who  laboured  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels.  "Admit,"  says  the  sagacious  disputant, 
"  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of  the  fabulous,  and  carnal,  ge- 
"  nealogy  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are  propagated  from  each 
"  other.  From  this  principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature,  and  human 
"  infirmities,  the  assurance  they  were  born,  and  the  probability  that 
"  they  will  die.  At  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were 
"  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced  ?  Do  they  still  con- 
"  tinue,  or  have  they  ceased,  to  propagate  ?  If  they  have  ceased, 
"  summon  your  antagonists  to  declare  the  reason  of  this  strange  alter- 
"  ation.  If  they  still  continue,  the  number  of  the  gods  must  become 
"  infinite ;  and  shall  we  not  risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some 
"impotent  deity,  to  excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior? 
"The  visible  heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
"which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or  eternal?  If 
"  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the  gods  themselves  exist  before  the 
"  creation?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of  an  inde- 
"  pendent  and  pre-existing  world  ?  Urge  these  arguments  with  temper 
"  and  moderation ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable  intervals,  the  truth,  and 
"  beauty,  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  endeavour  to  make  the  un- 
"  beUevers  ashamed,  without  making  them  angr>'."  This  metaphysical 
reasoning,  too  refined  perhaps  for  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  was 
fortified  by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular  consent.  The 
advantage  of  temporal  prosperity  had  deserted  the  Pagan  cause,  and 
passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  themselves, 
the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of  the  globe,  had  renounced 
their  ancient  superstition ;  and,  if  the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to 
accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new  faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved 
by  the  conversion  of  the  victorious  Goths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate 
Barbarians,  who  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  West,  successively  re- 
ceived, and  reflected,  the  same  edifying  example.  Before  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  temperate  climates,  of  the  fertile  lands,  which 
produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  while  the  savage  idolaters,  and  their 

To  such  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  viL  c.  30.)  ascrihed  the  conversion  of  the  Burgundians, 
whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  19.). 

f  See  an  original  and  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop  of  Winchester  (Beda, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorura,  1.  v.  c.  18.  p.  203.  edit.  Smith),  to  St.  Boniface,  who  preached  the 
Gospel  among  the  Savages  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol.  Boixifacii,  IxviL  in  the  Maxima 
Eibl-ntheca  Patnim,  xiii.  p.  03. 
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helpless  idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  North.' 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  Barbarians, 
introduced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition. 
They  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a 
religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  btjok,  and  while 
they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by 
the  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had  facili- 
tated their  conversion,  must  excite,  among  their  clergy,  some  curiosity 
to  read  the  original  text,  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  church, 
and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiast- 
ical tradition.  These  spiritual  gifts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of 
ancient  learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and 
Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  Christian  Barbarians,  maintained 
a  silent  intercourse  between  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  times  of 
Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  mankind  was  encouraged 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science 
was  secretly  kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the 
Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity,  the  Bar- 
barians might  learn  justice  from  the  law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel: 
and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide  their 
actions,  or  to  regulate  their  passions  ;  they  were  sometimes  restrained 
by  conscience,  and  frequently  punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct 
authority  of  religion  was  less  effectual,  than  the  holy  communion 
which  united  them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friend- 
ship. The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure  their 
fidelity  in  the  service,  or  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  preserve, 
in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect  for  the  name  and 
institutions  of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Paganism,  the  priests  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or 
more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bishops  was  supported  by 
their  temporal  possessions ;  they  obtained  an  honourable  seat  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  freemen ;  and  it  was  their 
interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the 
Latin  clergy,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and 
the  growing  authority  of  the  Popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian republic  :  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners,  and  com- 
mon jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, the  independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  retarded  by 
the  unfortunate  accident,  which  infused  a  deadly  poison  into"  the 
cup  of  Salvation.     Whatever  might  be  the  early  sentiments  of  Ul- 

'  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  but  wtien  Daniel  wrote  this 
epistle  (A.I).  723.),  the  Mahometans,  who  reigned  from  India  to  Spain,  might  have  retorted 
rt  against  the  Christians. 
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philas,  his  connexions  with  the  empire  and  the  chuich  were  fomicd 
during  the  reign  of  Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed 
the  creed  of  Rimini ;  professed  with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sin- 
cerity, that  the  SON  was  not  equal,  or  con  substantial,  to  the  Father  ;' 
communicated  these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  people ;  and  infected  the 
Barbaric  world  with  an  heresy,^  which  the  great  Theodosius  pro- 
scribed and  extinguished  among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  new  proselytes  were  not  adiapted  to  metaphysical 
subtleties;  but  they  strenuously  maintained,  what  they  had  piously 
received,  as  the  pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  ad- 
vantage of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic 
language,  promoted  the  apostolic  labours  of  Ulphilas,  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostrogoths,  the 
Rurgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  who  had  listened  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  Latin  clerg)',^  preferred  the  more  intelligible  lessons 
of  their  domestic  teachers ;  and  Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national 
faith  of  the  warlike  converts,  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Western  empire.  This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  reproach  of  Barbarian 
was  embittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of  Heretic.  The  heroes  of 
the  North,  who  had  submitted,  with  some  reluctance,  to  believe  that 
all  their  ancestors  were  in  hell ;  *  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to 
learn,  that  they  themselves  had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal 
condemnation.  Instead  of  the  smooth  applause,  which  Christian 
kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox 
bishops  and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Arian 
courts ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  frequently  became  criminal, 
and  might  sometimes  be  dangerous.^  The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred 
organ  of  sedition,  resounded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and  Holo- 
femes ;  *  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  hope  or  promise 
of  a  glorious  deliverance;  and  the  seditious  saints  were  tempted  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  predictions.  Notwith- 
standing these  provocations,  the  Catholics  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the  free,  and  peaceful,  exercise 
of  their  religion.      Their  haughty  masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a 

'  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  Semi- Arianism,  since  they  would  not 
say  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though  they  held  communion  with  those  who  maintained 
that  heresy.  Their  apostles  represented  the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling  mo- 
ment, which  had  been  raised  by  the  passions  of  the  clergj'.     Theodor.  L  iv.  c.  37. 

*  l"he  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  tien  imputed  to  the  emperor  Valens  :  "  Itaque  justo  Dei 
"  judicio  ipsi  euravivum  incenderunt,  qui  propter  eum  etiara  mortui,  vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt." 
Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  554.  This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tillemont  iMem.  Eccles.  vi. 
p.  604 — 610.),  who  coolly  observes,  "  un  seul  homme  entraina  dans  I'enfer  un  nombre  inlini 
"de  Septentrionaux,  &c."  Salvian  (de  Gubem.  Dei,  1.  v.  p.  150,  151.)  pities  and  excuses 
their  involuntarj-  error. 

3  Orosius  affirms,  in  the  year  416  (L  vii.  c.  41.  p.  580.),  that  the  churches  of  Christ  (of  the 
Catholics;  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi,  Vandals,  Burgundians. 

■*  Radbod,  king  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  this  rash  declaration  of  a  mis- 
sionary, that  he  drew  back  his  foot  after  he  had  entered  the  baptismal  font.  Fleury  Hist. 
Eccles.  ix.  p.  167. 

S  The  Epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  Visigoths,  and  of  A\-itus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  explain,  sometimes  in  dark  hints,  the  general  dispositions 
of  the  Catholics.     The  history  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric  will  suggest  some  particular  facts. 

*  Genseric  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  with  which  he  pimishcd  such  indiscreet 
Sltusions.     Victor  \'itensis,  i.  7.  p.  lu. 
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numerous  people,  resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars ;  and  the 
example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imitated  by  the 
Barbarians  themselves.  The  conquerors  evaded,  however,  the  dis- 
graceful reproach,  or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attrilDuting  their  tolera- 
tion to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and  humanity ;  and  while  they 
affected  the  language,  they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine 
Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted.  The  Catho- 
lics were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient ;  and  the  partial 
acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  the  orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of 
persecution  may  be  imputed  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  who  sus- 
pended the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or,  at  least,  of  episcopal,  func- 
tions ;  and  punished  the  popular  bishops  of  Aquitain  with  imprison- 
ment, exile,  and  confiscation.'  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise  of 
subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  people,  was  undertaken  by  the  Van- 
dals alone.  Genseric  himself  (a.d.  429 — 477),  in  his  early  youth,  had 
renounced  the  orthodox  communion ;  and  the  apostate  could  neither 
grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  forgiveness.  He  was  exasperated  to  find  that 
the  Africans,  who  had  fled  before  him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to 
dispute  his  will  in  synods  and  churches ;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was 
incapable  of  fear,  or  of  compassion.  His  Catholic  subjects  were  op- 
pressed by  intolerant  laws,  and  arbitrary  punishments.  The  language 
of  Genseric  was  furious  and  formidable ;  the  knowledge  of  his  inten- 
tions might  justify  the  most  unfavourable  interpretation  of  his  actions  ; 
and  the  Arians  were  reproached  with  the  frequent  executions,  which 
stained  the  palace,  and  the  dominions,  of  the  tyrant.  Arms  and  am- 
bition were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea. 
But  Hunneric  (a.d.  477),  his  inglorious  son,  who  seemed  to  inherit 
only  his  vices,  tormented  the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury 
which  had  been  fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends  and 
favourites  of  his  father  :  and,  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch,  who  was  in- 
humanly burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of  Carthage.  The  religious  war  was 
preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious  truce;  persecution  was  made 
the  serious  and  important  business  of  the  Vandal  court;  and  the 
loathsome  disease,  which  hastened  the  death  of  Hunneric,  revenged 
the  injuries,  without  contributing  to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church. 
The  throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews  of 
Hunneric;  by  Gundamund  (a.d.  484),  who  reigned  about  twelve,  and 
by  Tlirasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  above  twenty-seven  years. 
Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive  to  the  orthodox  party. 
Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or  even  to  surpass,  the  cruelty  of 
his  uncle ;  and,  if  at  length  he  relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and 
restored  the  freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature  death  inter- 
cepted the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency.  His  brother,  Thrasimund 
(a.d.  496),  was  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Vandal 
kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  prudence,  and  magnanimity  of 

'  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont  (1.  vii.  c.  6.  p.  182, 
&c.  edit.  Sirraond).  Greg,  of  'fours,  who  quotes  this  Epistle  (1.  ii.  c.  25.  ii.  174.),  extorts  .in 
unwarrantable  assertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancies  in  Aquitain,  some  had  been  produced  by 
episcopal  inariyrdoms. 
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sou!.  But  this  magnanimous  character  was  degraded  by  his  intolerant 
zeal  and  deceitful  clemency,  instead  of  threats  and  tortures,  he  em- 
ployed the  gentle,  but  efficacious,  powers  of  seduction.  Wealth, 
dignity,  and  the  royal  favour,  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostacy, 
the  Catholics,  who  had  violated  the  laws,  might  purchase  their  pardon 
by  the  renunciation  of  their  faith ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  medi- 
tated any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of 
his  adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity.  Bigotry  was 
his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death :  and  he  exacted  from  his  suc- 
cessor a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never  tolerate  the  sectaries  of 
Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hilderic  (a.d.  523),  the  gentle  son  of 
the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the  duties  of  humanity  and  justice, 
to  the  vain  obligation  of  an  impious  oath;  and  his  accession  was 
gloriously  marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  freedom. 
The  throne  of  that  virtuous,  though  feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by 
his  cousin  Gelimer  (a.d.  530),  a  zealous  Arian :  but  the  Vandal  king- 
dom, before  he  could  enjoy  or  abuse  his  power,  was  subverted  by  the 
arms  of  Belisarius;  and  the  orthodox  party  retaliated  the  injuries 
which  they  had  endured.' 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole  historians  of 
this  persecution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct  series  of  causes  and  events ; 
any  impartial  view  of  characters,  or  counsels ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances,  that  deserve  either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads :  Lin  the  original  law,  which  is  still 
extant,""  Hunneric  expressly  declares,  and  the  declaration  appears  to 
be  correct,  that  he  had  faitlrfully  transcribed  the  regulations  and 
penalties  of  the  Imperial  edicts ;  against  the  heretical  congregations, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  established  religion. 
If  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been  understood,  the  Catholics  must 
have  condemned  their  past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  suf- 
ferings. But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they 
claimed.  While  they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they 
praised  the  laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or 
banished  great  numbers  of  Alanichasans;^  and  they  rejected,  with 
horror,  the  ignominious  compromise,  that  the  disciples  of  Arius,  and 
of  Athanasius,  should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar  toleration  in  the 
territories  of  the  Romans,  and  in  those  of  the  Vandals.-*  II.  The 
practice  of  a  conference,  which  the  Catholics  had  so  frequently  used 
to  insult  and  punish  their  obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against 
themselves.^    At  the  conmiand  of  Hunneric,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 

'  The  original  monuments  of  the  VanJal  persecution  are  preserved  in  the  five  books  of  the 
History-  of  Victor  Vitensis  i^de  Persecutione  Vandalica',  a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric; 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  persecution  of  Thrasimund  {in 
Biblioth.  Max.  Patram,  ix.  p.  4 — 16.),  and  in  the  first  book  of  the  Vandalic  War  by  the  im- 
partial Procop.  (c,  7,  8.  p.  196,  107,  198,  199.).  Dom  Ruinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has 
illustrated  the  whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement. 
{Paris,  1694.) 

-  \  ictor.  iv.  2.  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  to  the  Homoousians.  He 
describes,  as  the  vcri  Divinae  Majestatis  cultores,  his  own  party,  who  professed  the  faith, 
confirmed  by  more  than  looo  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

^  Victor,  ii.  i.  p.  21,  22.  Laudabilior  .  .  .  videbatur.  In  the  MSS.  which  omit  this  word, 
the  passage  is  unmtelligible.     Ruinart.  Not.  p.  164. 

*  Victor,  ii.  2.  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  conditions, /«-/(r»/<M<r  ,•  and 
ihey  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the  Catholic  bishops. 

5  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  the  bishops,  in  Victor.  iL  13— iS. 
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six  orthodox  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage;  but  wheil  they  were 
admitted  into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of  be- 
holding the  Arian  Cirila  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  The  dis- 
putants were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary  reproaches  of 
noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of  military  force  and  of 
popular  clamour.  One  martyr  and  one  confessor  were  selected  among 
the  Catholic  bishops  ;  twenty-eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight 
by  conformity ;  forty-six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the 
royal  navy ;  and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  different 
parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  carefully 
deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  comforts  of  life.'  I'he  hard- 
ships of  ten  years'  exile  must  have  reduced  their  numbers  ;  and  if  they 
had  complied  with  the  law  of  Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any 
episcopal  consecrations,  the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must  have  ex- 
pired with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They  disobeyed ;  and 
their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia ;  where  they  languished  fifteen  years,  till 
the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hilderic.^  The  two  islands  were  judi- 
ciously chosen  by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca,  from  his 
own  experience,  has  deplored  and  exaggerated  the  miserable  state  of 
Corsica,^  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by  the  un- 
wholesome quality  of  the  air.*  III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric,  and  his 
successors,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics,  must  have  rendered 
them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Be- 
fore the  churches  were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Bar- 
barian dress ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal  mandate, 
were  rudely  dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.^  The  Palatine 
officers,  who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  igno- 
miniously  stripped  of  their  honours  and  employments ;  banished  to 
Sardinia  and  Sicily;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labours  of  slaves 
and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the  districts  which  had  been 
peculiarly  allotted  to  the  Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship 
was  more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  the  guilt,  both  of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte.  By  these 
arts,  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  in- 
flamed ;  they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies,  inform- 
ers, or  executioners ;  and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the  field,  it  was 

p.  -^5 — 42.  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  p.  63 — 171.  The  third  book,  p.  42—62.  is  entirely  filled 
by  their  apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

'  List  of  the  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117 — 140.  and  Ruinart's  notes,  p.  215 — 397.  The 
schismatic  name  of  Donatiis  frequently  occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted  (like  our 
fanatics  of  the  last  age)  the  pious  appellations  oiDeodatiis,  Dcogratias,  Qiiidvultdeiis,  Habet- 
deuiii,  &c. 

°  P'nlgent.  Vit.  c.  16 — 29.  Thrasimund  affected  the  praise  of  moderation  and  learning ; 
and  Fulgenlius  addressed  three  books  of  controversy  to  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  styles 
piissiiiie  Rex.  Riblio.  Max.  Pat.  ix.  41.  Only  sixty  bishops  arc  mentioned  an  exiles  in  the 
Life  of  Fulgentius  ;  they  are  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  Victor  Tunnunensis, 
and  Isidore  ;  but  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Historia  AlU- 
celln,  and  a  short  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.     Ruinart,  p.  570. 

3  See  the  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  support  exile  with  more 
fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not  produce  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  but  it  could  not  be  desti- 
tute of  grass,  water,  and  even  fire. 

4  Si  ob  gravitatem  cocli  interissent,  7//7c  damnum.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85.  In  this  .Tpplication, 
Thrasimund  would  have  adopted  the  reading  of  some  critics,  utile  damnum. 

5  .See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  in  Victor,  ii.  3,  4.  7.  and  the  two  edicts  of 
Hu)uieric,  1.  ii    p.  35.  1.  iv.  p.  64. 
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the  favourite  amusement  of  the  march,  to  defile  the  churches,  and  to 
insult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse  faction.'  IV.  The  citizens  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  luxury-  of  the  Roman  province,  were  delivered, 
with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of  the  desert.  A  venerable  train 
of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  thou- 
sand and  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertained, 
weie  torn  from  their  native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Hunneric. 
During  the  night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  amidst 
their  own  ordure :  during  the  day  they  pursued  their  march  over  the 
burning  sands ;  and  if  they  fainted  under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they 
were  goaded,  or  dragged  along,  till  they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their 
tormentors."  These  unhappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish 
huts,  might  excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity 
was  neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by  fanaticism :  but  il 
they  escaped  the  dangers,  they  were  condemned  to  share  the  distress, 
of  a  savage  life.  V.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  authors  of  persecution 
previously  to  reflect,  whether  they  are  determined  to  support  it  in  the 
last  extreme.  They  excite  the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish ; 
and  it  soon  becomes  necessary-  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well  as 
the  crime  of  the  offender.  The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  discharge,  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of  the  law ;  and  his 
contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the  use  and  propriety  of  capital 
punishment.  Through  the  veil  of  fiction  and  declamation,  we  may 
clearly  perceive,  that  the  Catholics,  more  especially  under  the  reign  of 
Hunneric,  endured  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment.^  Re- 
spectable citizens,  noble  matrons,  and  cons.ecrated  virgins,  were 
»  stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a  weight  sus- 
pended at  their  feet.  In  this  painful  attitude  their  naked  bodies  were 
'  torn  with  scourges,  or  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  red-hot 
plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and 
the  right-hand,  was  inflicted  by  the  Arians ;  and  although  the  precise 
number  cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evident  that  many  persons,  among 
whom  a  bishop  {Victor,  ii.  i8.  p.  41)  and  a  proconsul^  may  be  named, 
were  entitled  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same  honour  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  memory-  of  count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the  Nicene 
creed  with  unshaken  constancy;  and  Genseric  might  detest,  as  an 
I  heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival.^ 
VI.  A  new  mode  of  conversion,  which  might  subdue  ihe  feeble,  and 
alarm  the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  ministers.  They  im- 
posed, by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  baptism ;  and  punished  the 
apostacy  of  the  Catholics,  if  they  disclaimed  this  odious  and  profane 
ceremony,  which  scandalously  violated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 

'  Procop.  de  l?ell.  Vand.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  107,  198.  A  Moorish  prince  endeavoured  to  propiti- 
ate the  God  of  the  Christians,  by  his  diligence  to  eraze  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

-  See  this  story  in  Victor,  li.  S — 12.  p.  30 — 34.  Victor  describes  the  distress  of  these  con- 
fessors as  an  eye-witness. 

^  Fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  confirmed  by  the  sober  testimony  oi 
Procopiiis,  and  the  public  declaration  of  the  emperor  Justinian.     i,Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  xw-il.) 

••  Victor.  V.  4.  p.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victori.mus,  and  he  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Ad- 
rtinietuni,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king ;  by  whose  favour  he  had  obtained  tha 
office,  oral  least  tht  title,  of  proconsul  of  Africa. 

5  Victor,  i.  6.  p.  8,  9.  After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dexterous  reply  of  count  Se- 
iobtun,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  arguraento  postea  bellicosum  virnm  occidit. 
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the  unity  of  the  sacrament.^  The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  al- 
lowed the  validity  of  each  other's  baptism;  and  the  innovation,  so 
fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  ex- 
ample and  advice  of  the  Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed, 
in  religious  cruelty,  the  king  and  his  Vandals ;  but  they  were  incapable 
of  cultivating  the  spiritual  vineyard,  which  they  were  so  desirous  to 
possess.  A  patriarch^  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthage; 
some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the  place  of  their 
rivals ;  but  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
Latin  language,'  disqualified  the  Barbarians  for  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry  of  a  great  church ;  and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of  their 
orthodox  pastors,  were  deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of  Christianity. 
VIII.  The  emperors  were  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian 
doctrine :  and  the  faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of  peace  and  friendship, 
Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral  of  Carthage ;  at  the  intercession  of 
Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter  and  relict 
of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  Vandals. —  Victor,  ii.  i, 
2.  p.  22.  IBut  this  decent  regard  was  of  short  duration;  and  the 
haughty  tyrant  displayed  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Empire, 
by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody  images  of  persecution,  in  all  the 
principal  streets  through  which  the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass  in 
his  way  to  the  palace.*  An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops,  who 
were  assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would  support  the  succession 
of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all  foreign  or 
tratisniarine  correspondence.  This  engagement,  consistent  as  it 
should  seem  with  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  was  refused  by  the 
more  sagacious  members  ^  of  the  assembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly 
coloured  by  the  pretence  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  swear, 
must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military  force,  were  far 
superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning.  With  the  same 
weapons  which  the  Greek^  and  Latin  fathers  had  already  provided  for 
the  Arian  controversy,  they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the 
fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas,  The  consciousness  of  their 
own  superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts,  and  passions, 
of  religious  warfare.     Yet  instead  of  assuming  such  honourable  pride, 

'  Victor.  V.  12.     Tillcmont,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  vi.  6og. 

'  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carth.ngc  :  but  the  name  o^ patri- 
arch was  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their  principal  ecclesiastic.  I'homassin,  Discip. 
de  I'Eglis*  !.  155. 

'  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not  understand  Latin  (Victor, 
ii.  18.  p.  42.) ;  Ncscio  Latinc;  and  he  might  converse  with  tolerable  ease,  without  being  ca- 
llable of  disputing  or  preaching  in  that  language.  His  Vandal  clergy  were  st'll  more  igno- 
rant; and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Africans,  who  had  conformed. 

■*  Victor.  V.  7.  p.  77.     ile  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose  name  was  Uranius. 

5  Astiitiores,  Victor,  iv.  4.  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their  quotation  of  the  Gospel 
"  Non  jurabitis  in  toto,"  was  only  meant  to  elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath. 
The  forty-six  bishops  who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica :  the  three  hundred  and  two  who 
swore,  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

6  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Rusp.x,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of  a  senatorial  family,  and 
had  received  ;i  libcr.il  education.  He  could  repeat  all  Homer  and  Menandcr  before  he  was 
allowed  to  study  Latin,  his  native  tongue  (Vit.  Fulgent,  c.  i.).  Many  African  bishops  might 
.understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  thcolojjians  were  translated  into  Latin. 
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the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by  the  assurance  of  impunity, 
to  compose  fictions,  which  must  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of 
fraud  and  forger}'.  They  ascribed  their  own  polemical  works  to  the 
most  venerable  names  of  Christian  antiquity :  the  characters  of  Athan- 
asius  and  Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and  his 
disciples;'  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly  expounds  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is  deduced,  with  strong 
probability,  from  the  African  school.''  Even  the  Scriptures  themselves 
were  profaned  by  their  rash  and  sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorable 
text,  which  asserts  the  unity  of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in 
heaven,^  is  condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers, 
ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manuscripts.*  It  was  first  alleged  by 
the  Catholic  bishops  whom  Hunneric  summoned  to  the  conference  of 
Carthage.5  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a 
marginal  note,  invaded  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed 
and  corrected  in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.*  After  the  invention 
of  printing,^  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  yielded  to  their  own 
prejudices,  or  those  of  the  times  ;'^  and  the  pious  fraud,  which  was 
embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at  Geneva,  has  been  infinitely 
multiplied  in  every  countr)'  and  every  language  of  modem  Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion ;  and  the  specious 
miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended  the  truth  and 

'  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (p.  ti8,  119.  edit.  Chif- 
let; .  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  with  an  innocent  fiction ;  but  the  subject  was  too 
grave,  and  the  Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

*  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favonrably  received.     But  the  three 
-  following  truths,  however  surprising  they  may  seem,  are  noiu  universally  acknowledged 

(Gerard  Voisius,  vi.  p.  516 — 522.  Tillemont,  ^lem.  Eccles.  viii.  p.  667 — 671.).  i.  St.  Athan- 
asius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently  read  in  our  churches.  2.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  existed,  within  a  century  after  his  death.  3.  It  was  originally  composed 
ill  the  Latin  tongue,  and,  consequently,  in  the  Western  provinces.  Gennadius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extraordinary  composition,  that  he  frankly 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man.  Petav.  Dog.  Theolog.  ii.  1.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  687. 
3  I  John  v.  7.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  Nouv.  Testament,  part  L  c.  xviii.  203.  ;  and  part  li. 
c.  ix.  gg.  ;  and  the  elaborate  Prolegomen.i  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  W'etstein  to  their 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  1689,  the  Papist  Simon  strove  to  be  free  :  in  1707,  the 
Protestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slave  ;  in  1751,  the  Arminian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his 
times,  and  of  his  sect, 

*  Of  a// the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of  which  are  more  thaA 
1200  years  old  'Wetstein  ad  loc.  1.  The  orthodox  copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Complutensian 
editors,  of  Robert  Stephens,  are  become  invisible;  and  the  two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  Emlyn's  Works,  ii.  p.  227 — 255.  269 — 299.  ;  and  M.  de 
Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in  viii.  and  Lx.  of  the  Journal  Britannique. 

5  Or,  more  properly,  by  the_/o»/r  bishops  who  composed  and  published  the  profession  of 
faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  style  this  text,  luce  clarius  (Vict.  Vitensis  de 
Persec.  Vand.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  54.}.  It  is  quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  polemics, 
Vigilius  and  Fulgentius. 

6  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbiii-y,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  secundum  or- 
thodoxam  fidem  (Wetstein,  Prolegom.  p.  84,  85.).  Notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the 
passage  is  still  wanting  in  25  Latin  MSS.  fWetstein  ad  loc.),  the  oldest  and  the  fairest;  two 
qualities  seldom  united,  except  in  manuscripts. 

'  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to  the  profane  writers  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  about  the  same 
time 'a. D.  1314.  1316.  1520.)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000  ducats.  ^lattaire  AnnaL 
Typograph.  ii.  p.  2 — 8.  125 — 133.  ;  and  Wetstein,  Prolegomena,- p.  116 — ^127. 

*  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testaments  by  the  prudence  of 
Erasmus  ;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors  ;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error, 
of  Robert  Stephens  in  the  placing  a  crotchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or  strange  mis- 
apprehension, of  Theodore  Beza. 
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justice  of  their  cause,  maybe  ascribed,  with  more  reason,  to  their  own 
industry,  than  to  the  visible  protection  of  Heaven.  Yet  the  historian, 
who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  condescend 
to  mention  one  preternatural  event,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and 
surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipasa,'  a  maritime  colony  of  Mauritania, 
sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Ctesarea,  had  been  distinguished,  in  every 
age,  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  They  had  braved  the 
fury  of  the  Donatists;''  they  resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Arians.  The  town  was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop : 
most  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all  communion 
with  the  usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their  pious  but  illegal  assem- 
blies. Their  disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hunneric.  A 
military  count  was  dispatched  from  Carthage  to  Tipasa :  he  collected 
the  Catholics  in  the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province, 
deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right-hands  and  their  tongues.  But  the 
holy  confessors  continued  to  speak  without  tongues ;  and  this  miracle 
is  attested  by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  an  history  of 
the  persecution  within  two  years  after  the  event.^  "If  any  one,"  says, 
Victor,  "  should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Constantinople, 
"  and  listen  to  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of  Restitutus,  the  sub- 
"  deacon,  one  of  these  glorious  sufferers,  who  i>  now  lodged  in  the 
"  palace  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress." 
At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned,  an  un- 
exceptionable witness,  without  interest,  and  without  jassion.  .i4£neas 
of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  has  accurately  described  his  own  ob- 
servations on  these  African  sufferers.  "  I  saw  them  myself  :  I  heard 
"  them  speak  :  I  diligently  enquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate 
"  voice  could  be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech  :  I  used  my  eyes 
"  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears  :  I  opened  their  mouths,  and  saw  that 
"  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots ;  an 
"operation  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose  to  be  mortal."** 
The  testimony  of  yEneas  of  Gaza  might  be  confirmed  by  the  super- 
fluous evidence  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict ;  of  count 
Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times ;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
First,  who  had  resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.^  They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a  century ;  and 
they  all  appealed  to  their  personal  knowledge,  or  the  public  notoriety, 
for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  was  repeated  in  several  instances, 
displayed  on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during 

'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  i.  Itinerar.  Wcsscl.  p.  15.  Cellarius,  Geog.  Antiq.  ii.  part  ii.  127. 
This  Tipasa  (which  must  not  he  confoimtlotl  witli  another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some 
note,  since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the  right  of  Latiuni. 

^  Optatus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 

3  Victor.  Vitensis,  v.  6.  p.  76.  Ruin.art,  p.  483^487. 

4  ^neas  G.azajus  in  Theophrasto,  in  liihlioth.  Patrum,  toni.  viii.  p.  664,  663.  He  was  .1 
Christian,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (the 'i'heophrastiis)  on  the  iminortahty  of  the  soul, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  besides  twenty-five  Epistles,  still  e.\tant.  Cave  (Hist. 
Litt*:r.  p.  297.)  and  Fabric.  (Bibl.  Grxc.  :.  422.). 

5  Justinian.  Codex.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  Marcellin.  in  Cliron.  p.  45.  in  Thesaur.  Temporum 
Scaliger.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vand.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  \<-fi.  Grcgor.  Magiu's  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None 
of  these  witnesses  have  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fi.ved  at  si.xty  in  an 
old  menology  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486.).  Tvvoof  them  lost  their  speech  by  fornication  ;  but  the 
miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  instance  of  a  boy  who  had  never  spoken  before  his 
i^aiigiie  was  cut  out. 
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a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm  examination  of  the  senses.  This  super- 
natural gift  of  the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will 
command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  already  believe, 
that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of 
an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurable  suspicion ;  and  the  Arian,  or 
Socinian,  who  has  seriously  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will 
not  be  shaken  by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian 
miracle. 

The A'andals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  profession  of 
Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  founded  in 
Africa  and  Italy  (A.D.  500 — 700).  The  Barbarians  of  Gaul  submitted 
to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to 
the  Catholic  church  by  the  voluntary- conversion  of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution'  was  hastened  by  the  example  of  a  royal 
mart\r,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an  ungrateful  rebeL 
Leovigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain,  desened  the  respect  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects :  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free 
toleration,  and  his  Arian  synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to 
reconcile  their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second 
baptism.  His  eldest  son,  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  by  his 
father  vrAh.  the  royal  diadem,  and  the  fair  principahty  of  Boetica 
(a.d.  577 — 584),  contracted  an  honourable  and  orthodox  alliance  with 
a  Merovingian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigibert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis,  who  was  no 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  received,  beloved,  and  persecuted, 
in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo ;  and  her  religious  constancy  was  altern- 
ately assaulted  with  blandishments  and  violence  by  GoisWntha,  the 
Gothic  queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal  authority.' 
Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha  seized  the  Cathohc  princess  by 
her  long  hair,  inhumanly  dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her 
till  she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  bason,  or  fish-pond.^  Love  and 
honour  might  excite  Hermenegild  to  resent  this  injurious  treatment  of 
his  bride;  and  he  was  gradually  persuaded,  that  Ingundis  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  divine  truth.  Her  tender  complaints,  and  the  weighty 
arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop  of  Seville,  accomplished  his  con- 
version; and  the  heir  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the 
Nicene  faith  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.+  The  rash  youth, 
inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tempted  to  violate  the 
duties  of  a  son,  and  a  subject ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Spain,  although 

'  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  'Hkt.  de  Rebus  Hispaniz,  i.  L  v.  c.  12 
— 15.  p.  182^1^)  and  Ferreras  .French  translation,  a.  206.  .  Mariana  almost  forgets  that 
he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Ferreras,  an  industrious 
compiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  rectifies  his  chronology. 

^  Gois\-intha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths :  Athanigild,  to  whom  she 
bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis  ;  and  Leovigild,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and 
Recared,  were  the  issue  of  a  former  marriage. 

*  Iracundix  furore  succensa,  adprehensam  per  comam  capitis  pucllam  in  tenam  conlidit, 
et  diu  calcibus  verbetatam,  ac  sanguine  cruentalam,  jussit  exspoliari,  et  piscins  immergi. 
Greg.  Turon.  L  v.  c  39.  ii.  255.  Gregory  is  one  of  our  best  originals  for  this  portion 
of  history. 

1^^^  ■♦  The  Catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics,  repeated  the  rite,  or,  as  it  was 
^^Kfterwards  styled,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  to  which  they  ascribed  many  mystic  and 
^^Barvellous  prerogatives,  both  visible  and  invisible.  Chardon  Hist,  des  Sacrainens,  L  405 — 55a. 
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they  could  not  complain  of  persecution,  applauded  his  pious  rebellion 
against  an  heretical  father.  The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  lon^ 
and  obstinate  sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had 
strenuously  espoused  the  party  of  Hermcncgild.  He  invited  the 
ortliodox  Barbarians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  native  land :  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  Romans,  who 
possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  his  holy  am- 
bassador, the  archbishop  Leander,  effectually  negociated  in  person 
with  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
crushed  by  the  active  diligence  of  a  monarch  who  commanded  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  Spain ;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild,  after  his 
vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelled  to  surrender  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  father.  Leovigild  was  still'mindful 
of  that  sacred  character ;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of  the  legal  orna- 
ments, was  still  permitted,  in  a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  Catholic 
religion.  His  repeated  and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  which 
he  pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was  privately  executed  in 
the  tower  of  Seville.  The  inflexible  constancy  with  which  he  refused 
to  accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the  price  of  his  safety,  may  excuse 
the  honours  that  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  liermenegild. 
His  wife  and  infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ignominious 
captivity  :  and  this  domestic  misfortune  tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovi- 
gild, and  embittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared  (a.d.  586 — -589),  the  first  Catholic 
king  of  Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which 
he  supported  with  more  prudence  and  success.  Instead  of  revolting 
against  his  father,  Recared  patiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death. 
Instead  of  condemning  his  memory,  he  piously  supposed,  that  the  dy- 
ing monarch  had  abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended 
to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that 
salutary  end,  Recared  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and 
nobles,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious  interpretation  of  doubtful 
texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have 
excited  an  endless  controversy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly  proposed 
to  his  illiterate  audience,  two  substantial  and  visible  arguments,  the 
testimony  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven.  The  Ea?-th  had  submitted  to  the 
Nicene  synod :  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  unanimously  professed  the  same  orthodox  creed  ;  and  the  Visi- 
goths resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world.  A 
superstitious  age  was  prepared  to  reverence,  as  the  testimony  of 
Heaven,  the  preternatural  cures,  which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or 
virtue  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset  in  Boetica,' 
which  were  spontaneously  replenished  each  year,  on  the  vigil  of 
Easter;'  and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  had 

'  Osset,  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the  nortlicm  side  of  the  Dctfis 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3.);  and  the  authentic  reference  of  Greg,  of  'J'oure  ^Hist.  Fr.incor.  1. 
vi.  c.  43.  p.  288.)  deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusitania  (de  Gloria  iSIartyr.  c.  24.', 
which  h.as  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  superstitious  Portuguese  (Ferreras,  Hist. 
d'E.spa^nc,  ii.  166.). 

■  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.     An  Arian  king  sealed  the  doors,  and  dug  a  deep 
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already  Converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of  Gallicia.'  The 
Catholic  king  encountered  some  difficulties  on  this  important  change 
of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy,  secretly  fomented  by  the 
queen-dowager,  was  formed  against  his  life ;  and  two  counts  excited  a 
dangerous  revolt  in  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed 
the  conspirators,  defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice; 
which  the  Arians,  in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  per- 
secution. Eight  bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  Barbaric  origin, 
abjured  their  errors ;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  theolog>-  were  re- 
duced to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  w^hich  they  had  been  purposely 
collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured  or 
driven  into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  communion ;  the  faith,  at  least  of 
the  rising  generation,  was  fervent  and  sincere;  and  the  devout 
liberality  of  the  Barbarians  enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of 
Spain.  Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  received 
the  submission  of  their  conquerors;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards 
improved  the  Nicene  creed,  by  declaring  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father ;  a  weighty  point  of 
doctrine,  which  produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.^  The  royal  proselyte  immediately  saluted  and 
consulted  pope  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy 
prelate,  whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respectfully  offered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents  of  gold  and  gems :  they 
accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  a 
cross,  which  inclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  true  wood ;  and  a  key,  that 
contained  some  particles  of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter.^ 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain,  encouraged 
the  pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards  (a.d.  600,  &c.),  to  pro- 
pagate the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious  savages,  whose  recent 
Christianity-  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy.  Her  devout  labours 
still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success  of  future  missionaries  ;  and 
many  cities  of  Italy  were  still  disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the 
cause  of  Arianism  was  gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth, 
of  interest,  and  of  example;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egypt  had 
derived  from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of 
three  hundred  years  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards  01 
Italy.^ 

The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Barbarians, 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  tolera- 

;  ench  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to  intercept  the  Easter  supply  of  baptismal 
A  .Iter. 

'  Ferreras  'ii.  168.  a.d.  550.)  has  ilhistrated  the  difTicultics  which  regard  the  time  and  cir- 
iimstances  of  the  conversion  of  the  Suevi.  Tliey  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to 
lUe  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 

^  This  addition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather  the  Constantinopolitan  creed,  was  first  made  in 
the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  653  ;  but  it  was  expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine  (Gerard 
Vossius,  vi.  p.  527.  de  tribus  Symbolis). 

3  Gregor.  .\lagn.  1.  vii.  epist.  126.  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  599.  No.  25,  26. 

■♦  P.^.ul  VV'arnefrid  (de  Gestis,  Langobard.  1.  iv.  c.  44.  p.  853.  edit.  Grot.)  allows  that  Anats- 
ism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis  (a.d.  636—652.).  The  pious  Deacon  docs  not 
attempt  to  mark  the  precise  aera  of  the  natioiial  conversion,  which  was  accomplished,  how 
ever,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
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tion."  But  no  sooner  had  they  established  their  spiritual  dominion, 
than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings  to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the 
remains  of  Roman  or  Barbaric  superstition.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy 
their  idols ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  daemons  was  punished  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  imprisonment  and 
confiscation ;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispensable 
duty,theextremerigour  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.""  But  the  punishment, 
and  the  crime,  were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people  :  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  propitious  ignor- 
ance ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which  could  find  neither  idolaters 
nor  heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (a.d.  612 — 
712).  That  exiled  nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in  the  cities 
of  Gaul;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was  filled  with  their 
numerous  colonies.^  The  wealth  which  they  accumulated  by  trade, 
and  the  management  of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of  their 
masters ;  and  they  might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had 
lost  the  use,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic 
king,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution.''  Ninety  thousand  Jews 
were  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  fortunes  of 
the  obstinate  infidels  were  confiscated,  their  bodies  were  tortured  ;  and 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  permitted  to  abandon  their  nati\c 
country.  The  excessive  zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated,  even 
by  the  clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent 
sentence  :  tliat  the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed ;  but 
tliat  the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the  external  practice  of  a  religion 
whfc^!i  *''r  -disbelieved  and  detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked 
one  01  ,^^i.^^ccessors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  nation  from  his 
dominions  ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that  every 
Gothic  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the 
tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom  they  delighted  to 
torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom 
they  might  exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued 
in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which 
in  the  same  country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length  discovered,  that 
injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.    A  nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Christianit}-, 

'  Quorum  fidei  et  conversioni  ita  congratulatus  esse  rex  perhibctur,  ut  nullum  tamcn 
cogerct  ad  Christianismum  ....  Didiccrat  cnim  a  doctoribus  auctoribusquae  sua;  sakitis,  scrv- 
itium  Christi  voluntarium  nou  coactitium  esse  debcre.  Boda;  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c.  26.  i>, 
62.  edit.  .Sn\ith. 

^  Historians  of  France,  iv.  p.  114.  ;  and  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-SaxonicK,  p.  11.  31.  Siqui, 
sacrirtcium  immolaverit  pra;ter  Deo  soli  niorte  nioriatur. 

'  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  .Spain  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  and 
the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  that  Hadrian  transported  forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  lienjamin,  &c.  I'asnage,  Hist,  dcs  Juifs,  \ii. 
c.  9.  p.  240—256. 

<•  Isidore,  at  that  lime  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves,  and  congratulates, 
the  zeal  of  .Sisebut  (Chron.  Goth.  p.  728.).  I5aron.  (a.d.  614,  No.  41.)  assigns  the  nundjcr  on 
the  evidence  of  Almoin  (1.  iv.  c.  22.)  :  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been  able  li> 
verify  the  (luolation  (Historians  of  Fr.ance,  iii.  p.  127.). 
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still  multiplied  in  servitude  and  distress  ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews 
promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.' 

As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  support,  the 
unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  But  the 
Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  disposition  :  the 
establishment  of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested  new  questions,  and 
new  disputes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  prelate, 
or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of 
the  empire.  The  historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes 
which  were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  schools  and  synods.  The 
Manichaeans,  who  laboured  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ  and  of 
Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces  :  but 
these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the  cominon  disgrace  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  the  Imperial  laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred. 
The  rational  opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain 
to  Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  superstitious 
age.  But  the  East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies ;  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion, and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native  land.  These 
controversies  were  first  agitated  under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius  :  but  their  important  consequences  extend  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  volume.  The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the 
contests  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the 
decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  may  afford  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive series  of  history,  from  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
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Reign  and  Conversion  of  Clovis. —  His  Victories  over  the  Alcmanni, 
Murgundians,  and  Visigoths. — Establishment  of  the  French  Mon- 
archy in  Gaul. — Laws  of  the  Barbarians. — State  of  the  Romans. — 
The  Visigoths  of  Spain. — Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 

The  Gauls,^  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman  yoke,  received 

a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Vespasian,  whose 

eighty  sense  has  been  refined  and  expressed  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.^ 

rhe  protection  of  the  republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  internal  dis- 

'  Basnage  (viii.  c.  13.  p.  338 — 400. 1  faithfully  represents  the  state  of  the  Jews  :  but  he  might 
ive  added  from  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  many  curi- 
is  circumstances,  essential  to  his  subject,  though  they  are  foreign  to  mine. 
-  In  this  chapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Recueil  des  Hist,  des  Gaul,  et  de  la 
:  r.ince,  Paris,  1738—1767,  11  vols.  fol.  By  the  labour  of  Dom.  Boquet,  and  the  other  Bene- 
ctines,  all  the  original  testimonies,  as  far  as  a.d.  1060,  are  disposed  in  chronological  order, 
id  illustrated  with  learned  notes.  Such  a  national  work,  which  will  be  continued  to  the 
•ar  1500,  might  provoke  our  emulation. 
^  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  73.  i.  p.  445.     lo  abridge  Tacitus,  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  ;  but  1 

■j      may  .select  the  general  ideas  which  he  applies  to  the  present  state  and  future  revolutions 

B      of  Gaul. 
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"  cord,  and  foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence, 
"  you  have  acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You 
"  enjoy,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent  benefits  of  civil 
"government;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed  to  the  acci- 
"  dental  mischiefs  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising  the  rights  of  con- 
"  quest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose  such  tributes  as  are  requisite 
"  for  your  own  preservation.  Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  armies ; 
"  and  armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expence  of  the  people.  It  is 
"  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine 
"  against  the  ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and  who 
"will  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  their  woods  and 
"  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall  of  Rome 
"would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  and  you  would  be  bui'ied  in  the 
"ruins  of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised  by  the  valour  and 
"  wisdom  of  eight  hundred  years.  Your  imaginary  freedom  would  be 
"  insulted  and  oppressed  by  a  savage  master ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
"  Romans  would  be  succeeded  by  the  eternal  hostilities  of  the  Bar- 
"barian  conquerors."'  This  salutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this 
strange  prediction  was  accomplished.  In  the  space  of  400  years,  the 
hardy  Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Cajsar,  were  imper- 
ceptibly melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citizens  and  subjects :  the 
Western  empire  was  dissolved ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  passed  the 
Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession  of  Gaul,  and  excited  the 
contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of  its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants. 
With  that  conscious  pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  and 
luxury  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and  gigantic 
savages  of  the  North ;  their  rustic  manners,  dissonant  joy,  voracious 
appetite,  and  their  horrid  appearance,  equally  disgusting  to  the  sight 
and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools 
of  Autun  and  Bordeaux ;  and  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their  ears  were  astonished  by  the  harsh 
and  unknown  sounds  of  the  Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously 
lamented  that  the  trembling  muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Bur- 
gundian  lyre.  The  Gauls  were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of 
art  and  nature ;  but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they  were 
justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the  victorious  Bar- 
barians, by  whose  clemency  they  held  their  precarious  fortunes  and 
their  lives.^ 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  the  Western  empire,  he  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Barbarians.  The  new 
sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  (a.d.  476 — 485)  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine 
and  the  Ocean  :3  and  the  senate  might  confirm  this  liberal  gift  with 
some  ostentation  of  power,  and  without  any  real  loss  of  revenue  or 

'  Eadem  semper  causa  Germanis  transcendcndi  in  Gallias  libido  atque  avarltlae  et  niutandie 
sedis  amor  ;  ut  relictis  paludibus  et  solltudinibiis  fuis,  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosquc  ipsos 
possiderent.  .  .  .  Nam  pulsis  Romanis quid  aliud  quambella  omnium  inter  sc  gentium  exsistont? 

^  Sidon.  ApoUin.  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry,  the  hardships  of  his  situation 
(Carm.  xii.  i.  8ii.). 

3  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.  ii.  31.  The  character  of  Grotius  inclines  me  to  believe, 
that  he  has  not  substituted  ih:  Rhine  ior  the  Rhdne  (Hist.  Goth.  p.  175.)  without  the  author- 
ity of  some  MS. 
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dominion.  The  lawful  pretensions  of  Euric  v/ere  justified  by  ambition 
and  success ;  and  the  Gothic  nation  might  aspire,  under  his  command, 
to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and  GauL  Aries  and  ^larseilles  surrendered 
to  his  arms :  he  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergne ;  and  the  bishop 
condescended  to  purchase  his  recall  from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but 
reluctant,  praise.  Sidonius  waited  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  among 
a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and  suppliants ;  and  their  various  business  at 
the  court  of  Bordeaux  attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who  painted  their 
naked  bodies  with  its  caerulean  colour,  implored  his  protection ;  and 
the  Saxons  respected  the  maritime  provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was 
destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The  tall  Burgundians  submitted  to  his 
authority ;  nor  did  he  restore  the  captive  Franks,  till  he  had  imposed 
on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms  of  an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals  of 
Africa  cultivated  his  useful  friendship ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia 
were  supported  by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the 
neighbouring  Huns.  The  North  (such  are  the  lofty  strains  of  the  poet) 
was  agitated,  or  appeased,  by  the  nod  of  Euric ;  the  great  king  of 
Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West ;  and  the  aged  god  of  the 
Tyber  was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of  the  Garonne.'  The 
fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on  accidents ;  and  France  may 
ascribe  her  greatness  to  the  premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a 
time  when  his  son  Alaric  was  an  helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary 
Clovis^  an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 

WTiile  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile  in  Germany,  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  of  the 
Thuringians.  After  his  restoration,  Basina  escaped  from  her  husband's 
bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  freely  declaring,  that  if  she  had  known 
a  man  w-iser,  stronger,  or  more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  that  man 
should  have  been  the  object  of  her  preference.^  Clovis  (A.D.  481-  -511) 
was  the  oitspring  of  this  voluntary  union ;  and,  when  he  was  no  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the 
command  of  the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom-* 
were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses 
of  Tcurnay  and  Arras ;  =  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  number  of 
his  warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The  kindred  tribes  of  the 
Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves  along  the  Belgic  rivers,  the  Scheld, 
the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  were  governed,  by  their  inde- 
pendent kings,  of  the  ^Slerovingian  race;  the  equals,  the  alhes,  and 
-sometimes  the  enemies,  of  the  Sahc  prince.     But  the  Germans,  who 

*  Sidon.  1.  viii.  epist.  3.  9.  i.  800.  Joman.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  47.  p.  680.)  justifies,  in  some 
measure,  this  portrait  of  the  Gothic  hero. 

*  I  use  tlie  familiar  appellation  of  Cloz'is,  from  the  Latin  Cklodavech-us,  or  CUoJavatis.  But 
the  Ch  expresses  only  the  German  aspiration  ;  and  the  true  name  is  not  different  from  L  nduin, 
or  Lezuis  ^Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xx.  68.'. 

3  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  i.  168.  The  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youth,  might  con- 
Terse  with  Gregory-  in  their  old  age  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Tours  could  not  wish  to  defame  the 
mother  of  the  first  Christian  king. 

*  Dubos  (Hist.  Crit  de  I'Etabliss.  de  la  Monarch.  Franc,  dans  les  Gaul.  i.  630.)  has  the  merit 
of  defining  the  primitive  kingdom  of  Qovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  number  of  his 
subjects. 

5  Ecclesiam  incultam  ac  negligentiA  civium  Paganorum  przetermissam,  veprium  desitate 
oppletam,  &c  Vit.  St.  Vedasti,  iii.  372.  This  description  supposes  that  An^s  was  p:;ssessed 
by  the  Pagans,  many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 
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obeyed,  in  peace,  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs,  were  free 
to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular  and  victorious  general ;  and  the 
superior  merit  of  Clovis  attracted  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the 
national  confederacy.  When  he  first  took  the  field,  he  had  neither 
gold  and  silver  in  his  cofl^ers,  nor  wine  and  corn  in  his  magazines  : ' 
but  he  imitated  the  example  of  Ciesar,  who,  in  the  same  country,  had 
acquired  wealth  by  the  sword,  and  pu'-chased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of 
conquest.  After  each  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass;  every  warrior  received  his  pro- 
portionaljle  share,  and  the  royal  prerogative  submitted  to  the  equal 
regulations  of  military  law.  The  untamed  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was 
taught  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  regular  discipline."  At  the 
annual  review  of  the  month  of  March,  their  arms  were  diligently  in- 
spected ;  and  when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were  pro- 
hibited froin  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of  Clovis  was 
inexorable;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished 
with  instant  death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valour  of  a 
Frank :  but  the  valour  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and  consummate 
prudence.3  In  all  his  transactions  with  mankind,  he  calculated  the 
weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinion ;  and  his  measures  were 
sometimes  adapted  to  the  sanguinary  manners  of  the  Germans,  and 
sometimes  moderated  by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christianity. 
He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since  he  died  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  :  but  he  had  already  accomplished,  in  a  reign  of 
thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 

The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  (a.d.  486)  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  the 
son  of  yEgidius ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this  occasion,  be 
inflamed  by  private  resentment.  The  glory  of  the  father  still  insulted 
the  Merovingian  race;  the  power  of  the  son  might  excite  the  jealous 
ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius  inherited,  as  a  patri- 
monial estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Soissons  :  the  desolate  remnant 
of  the  second  Belgic,  Rheims  and  Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens, 
would  naturally  submit  to  the  count  or  patrician  ;  *  and  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Western  empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least 
with  the  authority,  of  king  of  the  Romans.^  As  a  Roman,  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence ; 
but  he  was  engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in  the  familiar  use  of  the 
Germanic  idiom.  The  independent  Barliarians  resorted  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  a  stranger  who  possessed  the  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in 

'  Greg,  of  Tours  (I.  v.  c.  i.  ii.  232.)  contrasts  the  poverty  of  Clovis  with  the  wealth  of  his 
grandsons.  Yet  Keinigius  (iv.  sa.)  mentions  his  pateriias  opes,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives. 

^  Greg.  (1.  ii.  c.  27.  37.  ii.  175.).  The  famousstory  of  the  vase  of  Sois.sons  explains  both  the 
power  and  the  character  of  Clovis.  As  a  point  of  controversy,  it  has  been  strangely  tortured 
by  Boulainviliiers,  Dubos,  and  the  other  political  antiquarians. 

3  'I'he  duke  of  Nivernois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed  weighty  and  delicate  ne- 
gociations,  ingeniously  illustrates  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xx.  147.)  the  political  system 
of  Clovis. 

4  M.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  p.  178 — 
226.)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  .ind  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius,  and  his  father ; 
but  he  too  readily  allows  the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (ii.  54.)  to  deprive  liim  of  Beauvais 
and  Amiens. 

5  Fredegarins,  in  his  Epitome  of  Greg,  of  Tours  (ii.  398.),  h.as  prudently  substituted  the 
name  ol  Patricius  for  the  incredible  title  qI  Rex  liomaiiorum. 
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their  native  tongue,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity.  The  diligence 
and  affabihty  of  their  judge  rendered  him  popular,  the  impartial 
wisdom  of  his  decrees  obtained  their  voluntary  obedience,  and  the 
reign  of  Syagrius  over  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  seemed  to  revive 
the  original  institution  of  civil  society.'  In  the  midst  of  these  peace- 
ful occupations,  Syagrius  received,  and  boldly  accepted,  the  hostile 
defiance  of  Clovis ;  who  challenged  his  rival,  in  the  spirit,  and  almost 
in  the  language,  of  chivalr>',  to  appoint  the  day,  and  the  field,^  of 
battle.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a 
body  of  50,000  horse ;  and  such  an  army  might  have  been  plentifully 
supplied  with  shields,  cuirasses,  and  militarj'  engines,  from  the  three 
arsenals,  or  manufactures,  of  the  city.^  But  the  courage  and  numbers 
of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  exhausted ;  and  the  loose  bands  of 
volunteers,  or  mercenaries,  who  marched  under  the  standard  of 
Syagrius,  were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  national  valour  of 
the  Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  without  some  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  strength  and  resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  flight 
of  Syagrius,  who  escaped,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant 
court  of  Thoulouse.  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist, 
or  protect,  an  unfortunate  fugitive;  the  pusillanimous*  Goths  were 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Roman  king,  after  a 
short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  and  his 
dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the  East  by  the  ample  diocese  of 
Tongres,^  which  Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived  from  their 
imaginary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake.*  That  fortun- 
ate district,  from  the  lake  to  Avenche,  and  Mount  Jura,  was  occupied 
by  the  Burgundians.^  The  northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had  indeed 
been  subdued  by  the  ferocious  Alemanni,  who  (A.D.  496)  destroyed 
with  their  own  hands  the  fruits  of  their  conquest.  A  province,  im- 
proved and  adorned  by  the  arts  of  Rome,  was  again  reduced  to  a 

'  Sidon.  (L  v.  epist.  5.  i.  794.),  who  styles  him  the  Solon,  the  Amphion  of  the  Barbarians, 
addresses  this  imaginary  king  in  the  tone  of  friendship  and  equality.  From  such  offices  of  ar- 
bitration, the  crafty  Dejoces  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes  tHerodotus 
1.  i.  c.  96 — 100.). 

"  Campum  sibi  praeparari  jussit.  M.  Biet  (p.  226.)  has  diligently  ascertained  this  field  of 
battle  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  about  10  miles  to  the  north  of  Soissons.  The  ground 
was  marked  by  a  circle  of  Pagan  sepulchres  ;  and  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjacent  lands  of  Leuilly 
and  Coucy  on  the  church  of  Rheims. 

3  Caesar.  Com.  de  BelL  Gall.  ii.  4.  i.  220.  and  the  Notitiae,  i.  126.  The  three  Fabrkir  of 
Soissons  were  Scutnria,  Balistaria,  and  Clinabajia.  The  last  supplied  the  complete  armoiu: 
of  the  heavy  cuirassiers. 

■♦The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances;  andhistory  cannot  justify  the  French 
prejudices  of  Gregory  (1.  ii.  c.  27.  ii.  175.),  ut  Gothorum  pavere  mos  est, 

5  Dubos  has  satisfied  me  (i.  277.)  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  transcribers  or  his  readers, 
have  repeatedly  confounded  the  German  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Gallic  city  of  Tongria,  on  the  Meuse,  which  was  more  anciently  the  coimtry  of  the  Eburones, 
and  more  recently  the  diocese  of  Liege. 

6  Populi  habitantes  'yxx.t3.  Lemannum  lacum,  AUmanni  dicuntur.  Servius,  ad  Virgil. 
Georgic.  iv.  278.  Bouquet  {i.  817.)  has  only  alleged  the  more  recent  and  corrupt  text  of 
Isidore  of  Seville. 

'  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupicinus  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deserti  secreta,  quae,  inter  Bur- 
gundiam  Alemanniamque  sita,  Aventicae  adjacent  civitati,  i.  648.  Watte\'ille  (Hist,  de  ia 
Confed.  Helvet.  i.  9.)  has  accurately  defined  the  Helvetian  limits  of  the  duchy  of  Alemannia, 
and  the  Tranjurane  Burgundy.  They  were  commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Ccnstance 
and  Avenche,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  still  discriminated,  in  modem  Switzerlaod,  by  th«  oso 
of  the  German,  or  French,  language. 
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savage  wilderness ;  and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vindonissa  may 
still  be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and  populous  valley  of  the  Aar.^ 
From  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  to  its  conflux  with  the  Mein  and  the 
Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  Alcmanni  commanded  either 
side  of  the  river,  by  the  right  of  ancient  possession,  or  recent  victory. 
They  had  spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  the  modern  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  and  their  bold  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cologne  summoned  the  Salic  prince  to  the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian 
allies.  Clovis  encountered  the  invaders  of  Gaul  in  the  plain  of 
Tolbiac,  about  24  miles  from  Cologne ;  and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of 
Germany  were  mutually  animated  by  the  memory  of  past  exploits, 
and  the  prospect  of  future  greatness.  The  Franks,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  gave  way ;  and  the  Alemanni,  raising  a  shout  of  victory,  im- 
petuously pressed  their  retreat.  But  the  battle  was  restored  by  the 
valour,  the  conduct,  and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of  Clovis;  and  the 
event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever  the  alternative  of  empire  or 
servitude.  The  last  king  of  the  Alemanni  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  his 
people  was  slaughtered  and  pursued,  till  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  yielded  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Without  discipline  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  rally;  they  had  contemptuously  demolished 
the  walls  and  fortifications  which  might  have  protected  their  distress ; 
and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart  of  their  forests,  by  an  enemy, 
not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than  themselves.  The  great  Theodoric 
congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis,  whose  sister  Albofleda  the  king  of 
Italy  had  lately  married ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his  brother  in 
favour  of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had  implored  his  protec- 
tion. The  Gallic  territories,  which  were  possessed  by  the  Alemanni, 
became  the  prize  of  their  conqueror ;  and  the  haughty  nation,  invinci- 
ble, or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  graciously  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  their  peculiar  manners  and  institutions,  under  the  government 
of  official,  and,  at  length,  of  hereditary,  dukes.  After  the  conquest  of 
the  Western  provinces,  the  Franks  alone  maintained  their  ancient 
habitations  beyond  the  Rhine.  They  gradually  subdued,  and  civil- 
ized, the  exhausted  countries,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience 
of  Germany.  ° 

Till  (a.d.  496)  tTie  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Clovis  continued  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  his  ancestors.^  His  disbelief,  or  rather  disregard,  of 
Christianity,  might  encourage  him  to  pillage  with  less  remorse  the 

'  Guilliman.  de  Reb.  Helvet.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  11.  Within  the  ancient  walls  of  Vindonissa,  the 
castle  of  Hapsburgh,  the  abbey  of  Konigsfiekl,  and  the  town  of  IJnick,  Iiave  successively 
arisen.  The  philosophic  tr.aveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquest,  of  feudal 
or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious  freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a 
philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  and  happiness  of  his  own  times. 

'^  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  li.  30.  ii.  176.),  the  Gesta  Francorum  (ii.  551.),  and  the  epistle  of  Theo- 
doric (Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  ii.  c.  41.  iv.  4.),  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Alcmanni.  Some  of 
their  tribes  settled  in  Rlia:tia,  imder  the  protection  of  Theodoric  ;  who.se  successors  ceded  the 
colony  and  their  country  to  tlie  grandson  of  Clovis.  'i'hc  state  of  the  Alemanni  under  the 
Merovingian  kings,  may  be  seen  in  Mascou  (Mist,  of  the  Anc.  Germans,  xi.  8.  Annot.  x.\.Kvi.) 
and  Guilliman  (de  Keb.  Helvet.  1.  ii.  c.  10—12.  p.  72.). 

3  Clotilda,  or  tather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake  only  shows  how  completely,  in  less  th:ui  a 
tentury,  the  national  religion  of  the  Franks  had  been  abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 
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churches  of  an  hostile  territor)- :  but  his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed  the 
free  exercise  of  religious  worship ;  and  the  bishops  entertained  a  more 
favourable  hope  of  the  idolater,  than  of  the  heretics.  The  Mero\'in- 
gian  prince  had  contracted  a  fortunate  aUiance  with  the  fair  Clotilda, 
the  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  the  niidst  of  an  Arian 
court,  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  her 
interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the  conversion '  of  a  Pagan 
husband ;  and  Clovis  insensibly  listened  to  the  voice  of  love  and  reli- 
gion. He  consented  (perhaps  such  terms  had  been  previously  stipu- 
lated) to  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  though  the  sudden  death 
of  the  infant  excited  some  superstitious  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a 
second  time,  to  repeat  the  dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress  of 
the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  Qo\'i5  loudly  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda  and 
the  Christians;  and  victor>'  disposed  him  to  hear,  with  respectful 
gratitude,  the  eloquent  *  Remigius,^  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forcibly 
displayed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages  of  his  conversion. 
The  king  declared  himself  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  the  poUtical  reasons  which  might  have  suspended  his  public  pro- 
fession, were  removed  by  the  devout  or  loyal  acclamations  of  the 
Franks,  who  showed  themselves  alike  prepared  to  follow  their  heroic 
leader,  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal  font.  The  important 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  with  everj'  cir- 
cumstance of  magnificence  and  solemnity,  that  could  impress  an 
awful  sense  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude  proselytes.*  The  new 
Constantine  was  immediately  baptized,  with  3000  of  his  warlike  sub- 
jects ;  and  their  e.xample  was  imitated  by  the  remainder  of  the  gentle 
Barbarians,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious  prelate,  adored  the 
cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt  the  idols  which  they  had 
formerly  adored.5  The  mind  of  Clovis  was  susceptible  of  transient 
fenour :  he  was  exasperated  by  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  Christ ;  and,  instead  of  weighing  the  salutary  consequences 
of  that  mysterious  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed  with  indiscreet  fur>',  "  Had  I 
"  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have  re- 
"  venged  his  injuries."  *    But  the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul  was  inca- 

,fcv  '        ■'    - 

'  Greg,  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  Clovis  (I.  iL  c  2&— 31.  iL  175.). 
Even  Fredegarius,  or  the  nameless  Epitomizer  (ii.  398.  '•,  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum 
ii.  548.  \  and  Aimoin  himself  1I.  i.  c.  13.  iii.  37.},  may  be  heard  >»'ithout  disdain.  Tradidon 
mij^  long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important  transactions. 

A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Rheims  to  Auveigne,  had  stolen  a  copy  of  his  Declama- 
tions from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the  modest  archbishop  [Sidon.  ApoUin.  1.  ix.  epist. 
7./.  Four  epistles  of  Remigius,  which  are  still  extant  [iv.  51.),  do  not  conreqiond  with  the 
splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

3  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors'of  Remigius  (a.d.  845.),  has  composed  his  Life  Jiii.  373.). 
The  authority  of  ancient  MSS.  of  the  church  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confidence, 
which  is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fictions  of  Hincmar.  It  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  Remigius,  who  was  consecrated  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  (.\.D.  437.) 
filled  Ae  episcopal  chair  seventy-four  years.     Pagi  Critica,  in  Baron,  ii.  38+. 

<  A  vial  (the  Sainte  AmfiniUe)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil.  was  brought  down  by  a 
white  dove,  for  the  b3pti>m  of  Clovis,  and  it  is  still  used,  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of 
kin^  of  France.     Hincmar  fhe  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaol)  is  the  first  author  of  this 
lie  !iii.  377.;  whose  slight  foundations  the  Abb6  de  Vertot.  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip. 

619.)  has  undermined,  with  profound  respect,  and  consummate  dexterity. 

5  Mitis  depone  colla,  Sicamber:  adora  quod  incendisti,  incende  quod  adorasti.  Gr^. 
Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  31.  ii.  177. 

'  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injurixs  ejas  vindicassem.     This  rash  express- 

-  which  Gregory  has  prudently  concealed,  is  celebrated  by  Fredegarius  (Epitom.  c.  31.  iL 
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f)able  of  examining  the  proofs  of  a  religion  which  depends  on  the 
aborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence,  and  speculative  theology. 
He  was  still  more  incapable  of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the 
gospel,  which  persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  convert. 
His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  violation  of  moral  and  Christian 
duties ;  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Gallican  church, 
he  calmly  assassinated  rt//the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race.'  Yet 
the  king  of  the  Franks  might  sincerely  worship  the  Christian  God,  as 
a  Being  more  excellent  and  powerful  than  his  national  deities ;  and 
the  signal  deliverance  and  victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  con- 
fide in  the  future  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Martin,  the  most 
popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with  the  fame  of 
those  miracles,  which  were  incessantly  performed  at  his  holy  sepul- 
chre of  Tours.  His  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted  the  cause  of  a 
liberal  and  orthodox  prince ;  and  the  profane  remark  of  Clovis  him- 
self, that  St.  Martin  was  an  expensive  friend,'  need  not  be  interpreted 
as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent,  or  rational,  scepticism.  But  earth, 
as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the 
memorable  day,  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font,  he 
alone,  in  the  Christian  world,  deserved  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  a 
Catholic  king.  The  emperor  Anastasius  entertained  some  dangerous 
errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  incarnation ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  were  involved  in  the  Arian 
heresy.  The  eldest,  or  rather  the  only,  son  of  the  church,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  clergy  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  or  glorious  deli- 
verer ;  and  the  arms  of  Clovis  were  strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal 
and  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction.^ 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
their  sacred  character,  and  nerpetual  office,  their  numerous  dependents, 
popular  eloquence,  and  provincial  assemblies,  had  rendered  them 
always  respectable,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Their  influence  was 
augmented  with  the  progress  of  superstition,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  French  monarchy  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  firm 
alliance  of  an  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  discontented,  or 
independent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  foundations  of  the  Armorican 
republic  had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  overthrown ;  but  the  same 
people  still  guarded  their  domestic  freedom ;  asserted  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  name ;  and  bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and 
regular  attacks,  of  Clovis,  who  laboured  to  extend  his  conquests  from 
the  Seine  to  the  Loire.     Their  successful  opposition  (a.d.  497,  &c.)  in- 

400.))  Almoin  (1.  i.  c.  i6.  iii.  40.),  and  the  Chronlques  de  St.  Denys  (1.  i.  c.  20.  iii.  171.),  as  an 
admirable  effusion  of  Christian  zeal. 

'  Greg.  (1.  ii.  c.  40 — 43.  ii.  183.),  after  coolly  relating  the  repeated  crimes,  and  affected  re- 
morse, of  Clovis,  concludes,  perhaps  undesignedly,  with  a  lesson,  which  ambition  will  never 
hear ;  "  His  ita  transactis  .  .  .  obiit." 

^  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  He  wished 
to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gift  of  100  pieces  of  goid  ;  but  the  enchanted  steed  could  not 
move  from  the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled.  This  miracle  pro- 
voked the  king  to  exclaim,  Vere  B.  Martinusest  bonus  in  auxilio,  sed  cams  in  negotio  (Gesta 
Francorum,  ii.  554.). 

3  Epistle  from  pope  Anastasius  to  the  royal  convert  (iv.  p.  50.).  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
addressed  Clovis  on  the  same  subject  (p.  49.) ;  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  assure 
bim  of  their  joy  and  attachment. 
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troduced  an  equal  and  honourable  union.  The  Franks  esteemed  the 
valour  of  the  Armoricans,'  and  the  Armoricans  were  reconciled  by 
the  religion  of  the  Franks.  The  military  force,  which  had  been 
stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul,  consisted  of  100  different  bands  of 
cavalry  or  infantr>' ;  and  these  troops,  while  they  assumed  the  title  and 
privileges  of  Roman  soldiers,  were  renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  c» 
the  Barbarian  youth.  The  extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered  frag 
ments,  of  the  empire,  were  still  defended  by  their  hopeless  courage. 
But  their  retreat  was  intercepted,  and  their  communication  was  im- 
practicable :  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  they  piously  disclaimed  aU  connexion  with  the  Arian 
usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted,  without  shame  or  reluctance,  the 
generous  capitulation,  which  was  proposed  by  a  Catholic  hero ;  and 
this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny  of  the  Roman  legions,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  succeeding  age  by  theirarms,  their  ensigns,  and  their 
peculiar  dress  and  institutions.  But  the  national  strength  was  in- 
creased by  these  powerful  and  voluntary  accessions ;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the 
Franks.  The  reduction  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Gaul,  instead  of 
being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  battle,  appears  to  have  been 
slowly  effected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty ;  and  Clovis 
acquired  each  object  of  his  ambition,  by  such  efforts,  or  such  con- 
cessions, as  were  adequate  to  its  real  value.  His  savage  character, 
and  the  virtues  of  Henr}^  W.  suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of  human 
nature :  yet  some  resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  situation  of  two 
princes,  who  conquered  France  by  their  valour,  their  policy,  and  the 
merits  of  a  seasonable  conversion."" 

The  kingdom  (.\.D.  499)  of  the  Burgundians,  which  was  defined  by 
the  course  of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  extended 
from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea  of  Marseilles.^  The 
sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Gundobald.  That  valiant  and  ambitious 
prince  had  reduced  the  number  of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  ot 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda;*  but  his  im- 
perfect prudence  still  permitted  Godegesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers, 
to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  The  Arian  monarch 
was  justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes,  which  seemed  to 

'  Instead  of  the  Ap/Sopuj^oj,  an  unknown  people,  who  now  appear  in  the  text  of  Proco- 
piiL<;,  Adrian  de  Valois  has  restored  the  proper  name  of  the  Kp\jLOpijy^oi  ;  and  thLs  easy  cor- 
rection has  been  almost  universally  approved.  Yet  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally 
suppose,  that  Procopius  means  to  describe  a  tribe  oC  Germans  in  the  alliance  of  Rome  ;  and 
not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities,  which  had  revolted  from  the  empire. 

^  This  important  digression  of  Procop.  (de  BelL  Goth  L  L  c.  12.  ii.  29.)  illustrates  the  ori- 
gin of  the  French  monariAy.  Yet  I  must  observe,  i.  That  the  Greek  historian  betrays  an 
mexcusable  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  West.  2.  That  these  treaties  and  privileges, 
which  should  leave  some  lasting  traces,  are  totally  invisible  in  Greg,  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  &c. 

3  Rqgnum  cut^  Rhodanum  aut  Ararim  cum  provincii  Massiliensi  retinebant.  Greg.  Tu- 
ron.  1.  ii.  c.  32.  ii.  178.  The  province  of  Marseilles,  as  far  as  the  Durance,  was  afterwards 
ceded  to  the  Ostrogoths  :  and  the  signatures  ef  twenty-five  bishops  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  a.d.  519.  (Concil.  Epaon.  iv.  104.).  Yet  I  would  except  Vindon- 
issa.  The  bishop,  who  lived  under  the  Pagan  Alemanni,  would  naturally.resort  to  the  synods 
of  the  next  Christian  kingdom.  Mascou  (in  his  four  first  annotations}  has  explained  many  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  Burgundian  monarchy. 

*  Mascou  I  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10. ),  who  ver>-  reasonably  distrusts  the  testimony  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  from  Avitus  (epist.  v.),  to  prove  that  Gundobald 
affected  to  deplore  the  tragic  event,  which  his  subjects  affected  to  applaud. 
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animate  his  clergy  and  people,  after  the  conversion  of  Clovis ;  and 
Gundobald  convened  at  Lyons  an  assembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile, 
if  it  were  possible,  their  religious  and  political  discontents.  A  vain  con- 
ference was  agitated  between  the  two  factions.  The  Arians  upbraided 
the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three  Gods  :  the  Catholics  defended 
their  cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and  the  usual  arguments,  objec- 
tions, and  replies,  were  reverberated  with  obstinate  clamour ;  till  the 
king  revealed  his  secret  apprehensions,  by  an  abrupt  but  decisive  ques- 
tion, which  he  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops.  "  If  you  truly  pro- 
"  fess  the  Christian  religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of  the 
"  Franks?  He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  forms  alliances  with 
"  my  enemies  for  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary  and  covetous  mind 
"  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion :  let  him  show  his  faith 
"  by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  who  spoke 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  delivered  with  the  voice  and  counten- 
ance of  an  angel.  "  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  intentions 
"  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  :  but  we  are  taught  by  Scripture,  that  the 
"  kingdoms  which  abandon  the  divine  law,  are  frequently  subverted ; 
"  and  that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against  those  who  have 
"  made  God  their  enemy.  Return,  with  thy  people,  to  the  law  of  God, 
"  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions."  The  king  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  condition,  which  the 
Catholics  considered  as  essential  to  the  treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed 
the  ecclesiastical  conference;  after  reproaching  his  bishops,  that 
Clovis,  their  friend  and  proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance 
of  his  brother.' 

The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  already  seduced ;  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with  the  troops  of 
Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the  success  of  the  conspiracy. 
While  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  contended  with  equal  valour,  his 
seasonable  desertion  decided  the  event  of  the  battle ;  and  as  Gundo- 
bald was  faintly  supported  by  the  disaffected  Gauls,  he  yielded  (a.d. 
500)  to  the  arms  of  Clovis,  and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which 
appears  to  have  been  situate  between  Langres  and  Dijon.  He  dis- 
trusted the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed 
by  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wall  30  feet  high,  and  15  thick,  with  4  gates, 
and  33  towers :''  he  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  Clovis  the  important 
cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ;  and  Gundobald  still  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, till  he  had  reached  Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an  artful  negociation,  admonished 
the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise. 
He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled  him  to 
pardon  and  reward  his  brother's  treachery,  and  proudly  returned  to 
his  own  dominions,  with  the  spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces.    This  splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence, 

'  See  the  original  conference  (iv.  op.).  Avitus,  the  principal  actor,  and  probably  the  se- 
cretary of  the  meeting,  was  1  lishop  of  Vienna.  A  short  account  of  his  person  and  works  may  be 
found  in  Diipin  (Biblio.  Eccles.  v.  5.). 

*  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  g.  c.  iii.  ii.  197.)  indulges  his  genius,  or  rather  transcribes  some  more  elo- 

?uent  writer,  in  the  description  of  Dijon  ;  a  castle,  which  already  deserved  tlie  title  of  a  city, 
t  depended  on  the  bishops  of  Langres  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards  became  the 
capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.     Longuerue,  Descrip.  de  la  France,  part  i.  280. 
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that  Gundobald  had  violated  his  recent  obligations,  and  that  the  uu 
fortunate  Godegesil,  who  was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  5000 
Franks,'  had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and  massacred  by  his  inhuman 
brother.  Such  an  outrage  might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the 
most  peaceful  sovereign ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissembled  the 
injury,  released  the  tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and  military 
service,  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no  longer  possessed  those 
advantages  which  had  assured  the  success  of  the  preceding  war ;  and 
his  rival,  instructed  by  adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the 
affections  of  his  people.  The  Gauls  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild 
and  impartial  laws  of  Gundobald,  which  almost  raised  them  to  the 
same  level  with  their  conquerors.  The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and 
tlattered,  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully  suggested,  of  his  approaching 
conversion ;  and  though  he  eluded  their  accomplishment  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  his  moderation  secured  the  peace,  and  suspended 
the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.- 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  which  was 
accomplished  (a.d.  532)  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the  son  of 
Gundobald.  The  Catholic  Sigismond  has  acquired  the  honours  of 
a  saint  and  martyr  ;3  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom  he  inhumanly  sacrificed 
to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a  stepmother.  He  soon  discovered 
his  error,  and  bewailed  the  irreparable  loss.  While  Sigismond  em- 
braced the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  he  received  a  severe  ad- 
monition from  one  of  his  attendants  :  "  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king! 
"  it  is  thine  which  deserves  pity  and  lamentation."  The  reproaches 
of  a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated,  however,  by  his  liberal  donations 
to  the  )nonastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in  Vallais ;  which  he 
himself  had  founded  in  honour  of  the  imaginary  mart>TS  of  the  The- 
baean  legion.*  A  full  chorus  of  perpetual  psahnody  was  instituted  by 
the  pious  king ;  he  assiduously  practised  the  austere  devotion  of  the 
monks ;  and  it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that  Heaven  would  inflict  in 
this  world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard :  the 
avengers  were  at  hand ;  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy  were  over- 
whelmed by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After  the  event  of  an  un- 
successful battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished  to  protract  his  life  that  he 
might  prolong  his  penance,  concealed  himself  in  the  desert  in  a 
religious  habit,  till  he  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects, 

'  The  Epitomizer  of  Greg,  of  Tours  (ii.  401.)  has  suppUed  this  number  of  Franks  ;  but  he 
rashly  supposes  that  they  were  ctit  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  Burgundian  spared 
the  soldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  setded  tbem 
in  the  territory  of  Thoulouse. 

"^  In  this  Burgundian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  ^2,  33.  ii.  178.),  whose 
narrative  appears  so  incompatible  with  that  of  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  12.  ii.  31.),  that 
some  critics  have  supposed  two  different  wars.  Dubos  (Hist.  Crit.  ii.  126.)  has  distuictly  re- 
presented the  causes  and  the  events. 

3  See  his  life  or  legend  (iii.  402.).  A  martyr  !  how  strangely  has  that  word  been  distorted 
from  its  original  sense  of  a  common  witness.  St.  Sigismond  was  remarkable  for  the  ctire 
of  fevers. 
■*  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and  his  Thebaean  legion, 
id  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage.  A  community  of  both  sexes  had 
troduced  some  deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished  (a.d.  515)  by  the  regular  mor.astery 
'  Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years  his  angels  of  light  made  a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their 
hop,  and  his  clergy.  Biblio.  Raison.  (xxxvi.  435 — 438.)  tha  curious  remark  of  a  learned 
ian  of  Geneva. 
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who  solicited  the  favour  of  their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was  transported  to  Orleans,  and  buried 
alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stern  command  of  the  sons  of  Clovis; 
whose  cruelty  might  derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims  and  exam- 
ples of  their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which  urged  them  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by 
filial  piety  :  and  Clotilda,  whose  sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  pressed  them  to  revenge  her  father's  death  on  the 
family  of  his  assassin.  The  rebellious  Burgundians,  for  they  attempted 
to  break  their  chains,  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national 
laws  under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service ;  and  the 
Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose  glory 
and  greatness  had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Clovis.' 

The  first  victoiy  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honour  of  the  Goths. 
They  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and  terror;  and  the 
youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the  more  potent  genius  of 
his  rival.  Some  disputes  inevitably  arose  on  the  edge  of  their  con- 
tiguous dominions ;  and  after  the  delays  of  fruitless  negociation,  a 
personal  interview  of  the  two  kings  was  proposed  and  accepted.  This 
conference  of  Clovis  and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the 
Loire,  near  Amboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  conversed,  and 
feasted  together;  and  separated  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
peace,  and  brotherly  love.  But  their  apparent  confidence  concealed 
a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs ;  and  their  mutual 
complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed,  a  final  arbitration.  At 
Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as  his  royal  seat,  Clovis  (a.d.  507) 
declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  warriors,  the  pretence,  and 
the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war.  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the  Arians 
"  still  possess  the  fairest  portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march  against  them 
"  with  the  aid  of  God ;  and,  having  vanquished  the  heretics,  we  will 
*'  possess,  and  divide,  their  fertile  provinces."  ^  The  Franks,  who  were 
inspired  by  hereditary  valour  and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the  generous 
design  of  their  monarch ;  expressed  their  resolution  to  conquer  or  die, 
since  death  and  conquest  would  be  equally  profitable ;  and  solemnly 
protested  they  would  never  shave  their  beards,  till  victory  should 
absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient  vow.  The  enterprise  was  pro- 
moted by  the  public,  or  private,  exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  re- 
minded her  husband,  how  effectually  some  pious  foundation  would 
propitiate  the  Deity,  and  his  servants  :  and  the  Christian  hero,  darting 
his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  hand,  "  There  (said  he),  on 
"  that  spot  where  my  Francisca  ^  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  church  in 

'  Marius,  bishop  of  Avenche  (Chron.  ii.  15.)  has  marVced  tlie  authentic  dates,  and  Greg,  of 
Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  5,  6.  ii.  188.)  has  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  Ufe  of  Sigismond,  and 
the  conquest  of  IJurgundy.  Procop.  (ii.  34.)  and  Agathias  (ii..  49.)  show  their  remote  and  im- 
perfect knowledge. 

"  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  37.  ii.  181.)  inserts  the  short  but  persu.asive  speech  of  Clovis. 
Valde  moleste  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani  partem  teneant  Galliaruin  (the  author  of  the  Gesta  Fran- 
corum,  ii.  553.  adds  the  precious  epithet  of  optimani),  eamus  cum  Dei  adjutorio,  et,  superatis 
cis,  redigamus  terram  in  dilionem  nostram. 

3  Tunc  rex  projecita  se  in  directum  Bipennemsuam  quod  est  Francisca,  &c.  (Gesta  Franc, 
ii.  554.).  The  form  and  use  of  this  weapon  are  clearly  described  by  Procop.  (ii.  371.). 
Examples  cf  its  national  appellation  in  Latin  and  French,  may  be  found  in  tlie  Glossary  of 
Ducange,  and  the  large  Dictionnaire  de  Trcvoux. 
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"  honour  of  the  holy  apostles."  This  ostentatious  piety  confirmed  am' 
justified  the  attachment  of  the  Cathohcs,  with  whom  he  secretly  cor- 
responded; and  their  devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into  a 
formidable  conspiracy.  The  people  of  Aquitain  was  alarmed  by  the 
indiscreet  reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  justly  accused  them 
of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  their  zealous  adherent 
Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,'  preached  more  forcibly  in  his  exile  than 
in  his  diocese.  To  resist  these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who 
were  fortified  by  the  alliance  of  the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his 
troops,  far  more  numerous  than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The 
Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had  neglected  in 
a  long  and  luxurious  peace :-  a  select  band  of  valiant  and  robust 
slaves  attended  their  masters  to  the  field ;  ^  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were 
compelled  to  furnish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant  aid.  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  had  laboured  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  of  Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected  for  that  purpose, 
the  impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But  the  sagacious  monarch 
dreaded  the  rising  empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  national  and  religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned  the  expedi- 
tion of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  superstitious  age,  as  the  manifest 
declaration  of  the  Divine  favour.  He  marched  (a.d.  507)  from  Paris  ; 
and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence  through  the  holy  diocese 
of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him  to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  in- 
structed to  remark  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  which  should  happen  to 
be  chaunted  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church. 
Those  words  most  fortunatelyexpressed  the  valour  and  victory  of  the 
champions  of  Heaven,  and  the  application  was  easily  tiansferred  to 
the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord.*  Orleans  secured  to  the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the 
Loire :  but,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress 
was  intercepted  by  an  extraordinarj-  swell  of  the  river  Vigenna,  or 
\'ienne  ;  and  the  opposite  banks  were  covered  by  the  encampment  of 
the  Visigoths.  Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  Barbarians,  who 
consume  the  countr>'  through  which  they  march;  and  had  Clovis 
posiessed  leisure  and  materials,  it  might  have  been  impracticable  to 
construct  a  bridge,  or  to  force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
enemy.    But  the  affectionate  peasants,  who  were  impatient  to  welcome 

'  It  is  singular  enough,  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts  should  he  found  in  a  Life  of 
Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old  Patois  of  Rouergue  (Dobos,  Hist.  Critiq.  iL  179.). 

^  Quamvis  fortitudini  vestrje  confidentiam  tribuat  parentum  vestrorum  innumerabilis  nulti- 
tudo  ;  quamvis  Attilam  potentem  reminiscamini  Visigotharum  viribus  inclinatum  ;  tamen  quia 
populoruni  ferocia  corda  longi  pace  mollescunt,  cavere  subico  in  aleam  mittere,  quos  constat 
tantis  temporibus  exercitia  non  habere.  Such  was  the  salutary,  but  fruitless,  advice  of  peace, 
of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric  (Cassiodor.  L  iii.  ep.  2.  \ 

3  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xv.  c.  14.)  mentions  and  approves  the  law  of  the  Visigoths 
(1.  ix.  tit.  2.  iv.  425),  which  obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  and  send  or  lead  into  the  field,  a 
tenth  of  their  slaves. 

*  This  mode  of  divination,  by  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred  words,  which  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  should  be  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear,  was  derived  from  the  Pagans ;  and 
the  Psalter,  or  Bible,  was  substituted  to  the  Poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  these  sortes  sanctorttm,  as  they  arc  styled,  were  repeatedly  Con- 
demned by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatedly  practised  by  Kings,  bishops,  and  saii^. 
See  a  curious  dissertation  of  the  Abh€  du  Resncl,  in  Mem.  dc  I'Acad.  xix.  287. 
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tlieii-  deliverer,  could  easily  betray  some  unknown,  or  unguarded,  ford ; 
the  merit  of  the  discovery  was  enhanced  by  the  useful  interposition  of 
fraud  or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of  singular  size  and  beauty,  ap- 
peared to  guide  and  animate  the  march  of  the  Catholic  army.  The 
counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and  distracted.  A  crowd  of 
impatient  warriors,  presumptuous  in  their  strength,  and  disdaining  to 
lly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  excite-d  Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the 
name  and  blood  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome.  The  advice  of  the  graver 
chieftains  pressed  him  to  elude  the  first  ardour  of  the  Franks ;  and  to 
expect,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran  and  victorious 
Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy  had  already  sent  to  his  assistance. 
The  decisive  moments  were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation ;  the  Goths  too 
hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous  post;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by  their  slow  and  disorderly  motions. 
After  Clovis  had  passed  the  ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  Hart,  he 
advanced  with  bold  and  hasty  steps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
enemy.  His  nocturnal  march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor,  sus- 
pended in  the  air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers;  and  this  signal, 
which  might  be  previously  concerted  with  the  orthodox  successor  of 
St.  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the  column  of  fire  that  guided  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  tlie  day,  about  ten  miles  be- 
yond Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly  attacked,  the  Gothic 
army;  whose  defeat  was  already  prepared  by  terror  and  confusion. 
Yet  they  rallied  in  their  extreme  distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  who 
had  clamorously  demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy 
of  flight.  The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat. 
Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival;  and  the  victorious  Frank  was 
saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his  horse,  from 
the  spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously  rode  against  him,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  The  vague  expression  of  a 
mountain  of  the  slain,  serves  to  indicate  a  cruel,  though  indefinite, 
slaughter ;  but  Gregory  has  carefully  observed,  that  his  valiant  coun- 
tryman Apollinaris,  the  son  of  Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  Auvergne.  Perhaps  these  suspected  Catholics  had  been 
maliciously  exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy;  and  perhaps 
the  influence  of  religion  was  superseded  by  personal  attachment,  or 
military  honoui.' 

Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune  (if  we  may  still  disguise  our  ignor- 
ance under  that  popular  name),  that  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to 
foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to  explain  their  various  consequences. 
A  bloody  and  complete  victory  has  sometimes  yielded  no  more  than 
the  possession  of  the  field;  and  the  loss  of  10,000  men  has  sometimes 
been  sufficient  to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  (a.d.  508)  of 
Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant  son,  a  bastard  com- 
petitor, factious  nobles,  and  a  disloyal  people;   and  the  remaining 

'  After  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing  the  mistake,  of  Procopiiis,  who  places  the  ilefcat  of 
Alaric  near  Carcassone,  we  may  coiicluije  from  the  evidence  of  GreKory,  Fortiinatus,  and  the 
author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  cavtpo  Vocladciisi,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clain,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Clovis  overtook  and  attacked  the 
Visigoth;;  near  Vivonne,  and  the  victory  was  decided  near  a  village  still  named  Champagn6  St. 
llilairc.    Dissert,  of  I^  Bceuf,  i,  -fn. 
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forces  of  the  Goths  were  oppressed  by  the  general  consternation,  or 
opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  discord.  The  victorious  king  of  the 
Franks  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Angouleme.  At  the 
sound  of  his  trumpets  the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  example  of 
Jericho,  and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground ;  a  splendid  miracle,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical  engineers  had 
secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  rampart.'  At  Bordeaux, 
which  had  submitted  without  resistance,  Clovis  established  his  winter- 
quarters  ;  and  his  prudent  economy  transported  from  Thoulouse  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy. 
The  conqueror  penetrated  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain ;  -  restored 
the  honours  of  the  Catholic  church ;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a  colony  of 
Franks ;  ^  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the  easy  task  of  subduing, 
or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths.  But  the  Visigoths  were 
protected  by  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of  Italy.  \Vhile  the 
balance  was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps  delayed  the  march  of 
the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their  strenuous  efforts  successfully  resisted  the 
ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  the  army  of  the  Franks,  and  their  Burgun- 
dian  allies,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as 
it  is  said,  of  30,000  men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the  fierce  spirit 
of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace.  The  Visi- 
goths were  suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Septimania,  a  narrow 
tract  of  sea- coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  ample 
province  of  Aquitain,  from  those  mountains  to  the  Loire,  was  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France.* 

After  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war,  Qovis  accepted  (a.d.  510)  the 
honours  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasius  ambiti- 
ously bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theodoric,  the  title  and 
ensigns  of  that  eminent  dignity ;  yet,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
name  of  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in  the  Fasti  either  of  the  East 
or  West.5  On  the  solemn  day,  the  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem 
on  his  head,  was  invested  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  purple 

'  Angouleme  is  in  the  road  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux ;  and  although  Gregory  delays  the 
siege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  confounded  the  order  of  history,  than  that  Clovis 
neglected  the  rules  of  war. 

"  Pyrenaeos  montes  usque  Perpinianum  subjecit ;  is  the  expression  of  Rorico,  which  betrays 
his  recent  date  ;  since  Perpignan  did  not  exist  before  the  tenth  centiuy  i,Marca  Hispanica,  p. 
458.\  This  florid  and  fabulous  writer  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens.  Le  Boeuf,  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
xvii.  228.)  relates,  in  the  a/Zt-^oriro/ character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his  country- 
men the  Franks  ;  but  his  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of  Clovis. 

2  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Franconmi  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis  fixed  a  body  of  Frank.<« 
in  the  Saintonge  and  Bourdelois:  and  he  is  not  injudiciously  followed  by  Rorico,  electos 
milites,  atque  fortissimos,  cum  parvulis,  utque  mulieribus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon 
mingled  with  the  Romans  of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduced  a  more  numerous  and 
powerful  colony  (Dubos,  Hist  Crit.  ii.  215.). 

••  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following  materials,  with  due 
regard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epistles  from  Theodoric  king  of  Italy  (Cassiodor.  I.  iii 
epist.  1—4.  iv.  3—5.!,  Procop.  {de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  iz.  ii.  32.\  Greg,  of  Tours  (,L  iL  c.  35,  36, 
37.  iL  181.),  Jornan.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  58.  ii.  28.),  Fortunatus  (Vit.  St.  Hilarii,  iiL  380.},  Isidore 
(Chron.  Goth.  ii.  702.),  the  Epitome  of  Greg,  of  Tours  (ii.  401.I,  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Fran- 
corum  '^ii.  553.),  the  Fragments  of  Fredeganus  (ii.  463.),  Ahnoin  (1.  i.  c.  20.  iiL  41.},  and  Rorico 
(Liv.  iii.  14.). 

5  The  Fasti  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  any 
ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  the  silence  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt  I'Chron.  of 
Marcellinus,  and  the  Paschal),  is  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Marius,  bishopof  Avenche, 
who  composed  his  Fasti  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgimdy.  If  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  were  less  weighty  and  positive  (1.  ii.  c.  38.  ii.  183.^  I  could  believe  that  Clovis,  Wet, 
Odoacer,  received  the  lasting  title  and  honours  of  Patrician  (Pagi  Critica,  ii.  474.). 
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tunic  and  mantle.  From  thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the 
cathedral  of  Tours ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  profusely- 
scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
joyful  multitude,  who  incessantly  repeated  their  acclamations  of  Consul 
and  Augustus.  The  actual,  or  legal,  authority  of  Clovis,  could  not 
receive  any  new  accessions  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name, 
a  shadow,  an  empty  pageant ;  and,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  in- 
structed to  claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must 
have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the  Romans 
were  disposed  to  revere,  in  the  person  of  their  master,  that  antique 
title,  which  the  emperors  condescended  to  assume :  the  Barbarian 
himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  the  majesty 
of  the  republic ;  and  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his 
friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  almost  ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  this  important  con- 
cession was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  between  his  sons  and 
the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  unable  to  defend 
their  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to  the  Franks  the  cities  of 
Aries  and  Marseilles :  of  Aries,  still  adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Prae- 
torian prajfect ;  and  of  Marseilles,  enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade 
and  navigation.'  This  transaction  was  confirmed  (a.d.  536)  by  the 
Imperial  authority;  and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks 
the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they  already 
possessed,  absolved  the  provincials  from  their  allegiance  ;  and  estab- 
lished on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the  throne 
of  the  Merovingians.^  From  that  asra,  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  cele- 
brating at  Aries  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege, 
which  was  denied  even  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  gold  coin,  im- 
pressed with  their  name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the 
empire.3  A  Greek  historian  of  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm,  which  cannot 
be  sufficiently  justified  by  their  domestic  annals.*  He  celebrates  their 
politeness  and  urbanity,  their  regular  government,  and  orthodox 
religion;  and  boldly  asserts,  that  these  Barbarians  could  be  distin- 
guished only  by  their  dress  and  language  from  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  Franks  already  displayed  the  social  disposition,  and 
lively  graces,  which  in  every  age  have  disguised  their  vices,  and  some- 
times concealed  their  intrinsic  merit.      Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the 

'  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  Marseilles  still  imported  from  the  East,  paper,  wine,  oil, 
linen,  silk,  precious  stones,  spices,  &c.  The  Gauls,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Syria,  and  the 
Syrians  were  established  in  Gaul.     M.  de  Guignes,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xxxvii.  471. 

^  'Ov  yap  TTOTt  atovTO  VixWtai  ^vv  T(<)  aarpoKii  KiKTi)adai  (ppavyoi,  fxi]  tov 
avTOKpaTopoi  to  ipyov  tiri(T(f)payteravToi  tovto  yt.  This  strong  declaration  of  Pro- 
cop,  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  cap.  33.  ii.  41),  would  almost  suffice  to  justify  the  Abb€  Dubos. 

S  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and  Aries,  imitated  the 
coinage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  72  soUdi,  or  pieces  to  the  pound  of  gold.  I5ut  as  the  Franks 
established  only  a  decuple  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be  a  sufficient  valu- 
ation of  their  solidus  of  gold.  It  was  tlie  common  standard  of  the  Barbaric  fines,  and  con- 
tained forty  doiarii,  or  silver  threepences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  solidus,  or 
shilling,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  ponderal  and  numeral  livre,  or  pound  of  silver,  which  has 
been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  Le  Blanc  Traite  Hist,  des  Monnoyes  de 
France,  p.  57. 

■*  Agath.  11.  47.  Gre^.  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very  different  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  bo 
easy,  witiiin  the  same  historical  space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  Wc  are  continually 
shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and  corrupt  manner.s. 
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Greeks,  were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their  amis,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  empire.  Since  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  Gaul, 
except  the  Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  was  subject,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis.  They  had  extinguished  the  German 
kingdom  of  Thuringia,  and  their  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond 
the  Rhine,  into  the  heart  of  their  native  forests.  The  Alemaruii,  and 
Bavarians,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  pro\'inces  of  Rhaetia  and 
Noricurt,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves  the 
humble  vassals  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps  was 
incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the  last  sur\'ivor  of  the 
sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheritance  and  conquests  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, his  kingdom  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modem  France. 
Yet  modem  France,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy, 
far  surpasses  in  wealth,  populousness,  and  power,  the  Sf>acious  but 
savage  realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert.' 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe,  who  can 
deduce  a  perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Western 
empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was  followed  by  ten  centuries  of 
anarchy,  and  ignorance.  On  the  reviv^  of  learning,  the  students  who 
had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome,  disdained  their 
Barbarian  ancestors ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  patient  labour 
could  provide  the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite,  the 
curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times.^  At  length  the  eye  of  criticism 
and  philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  France ;  but  even 
philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  prejudice  and 
passion.  The  most  extreme  and  exclusive  systems,  of  the  personal 
servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or  of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  have  been  rashly  conceived,  and  obstinately  defended 
and  the  intemperate  disputants  have  accused  each  other  of  conspiring 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  crov^Ti,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  Yet  the  sh?jp  conflict  has  usefully  exercised 
the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius ;  and  each  antagonist, 
alternately  vanquished  and  victorious,  has  extirpated  some  ancient 
errors,  and  established  some  interesting  truths.  Aji  impartial  stranger, 
instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  disputes,  and  even  their  faults, 
may  describe,  from  the  same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman 
provincials,  after  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.^ 

The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  condition  of  human  society,  is 
regulated  however  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.     When  Tacitus 

'  M.  de  Foncemagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  dUsertation  (Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
Tiii.  505.),  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

*  Dubos  (Hist.  Crit.  i.  29.)  has  truly  and  agreeably  represented  the  slow  progress  of  these 
studies  ;  and  he  observes,  that  Gregory-  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the  year  1560. 
According  to  the  complaint  of  Heineccius  (Opera,  Sylloge  iii.  248. ',  Germany  received  with 
indifference  and  contempt  the  codes  of  Barbaric  laws,  which  were  published  by  Heroldus, 
Lindenbrogius,  &c.  At  present  those  laws  (as  far  as  they  relate  to  Gaul.,  the  history  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the  Merovingian  race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  per- 
fect state,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Historians  of  France. 

3  In  the  space  of  30  years  (1728 — 1765)  this  interesting  subject  has  been  agitated  by  the 
free  spirit  of  the  Count  de  BoulainviUicrs  (Mem.  Hist,  sur  TEtat  de  la  France,  i.  15.)  ;  the 
feamed  ingenuity  of  Dubos  ;Hist.  Crit.  de  I'Etabliss.  de  la  Monar.  FranQoise  dans,  les 
Gauls,  2  vols.  4to.)  ;  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  p'esident  de  Montesquieu  [Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxviii.  xxx,  x.Txi.) :  and  the  good  sense  and  diligence  of  the. Abbe  de  Hably  (Obserr. 
snr  I'Hist.  de  France,  2  vols.  i2mo.}. 
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surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he  discovered  some 
permanent  maxims,  or  customs,  of  public  and  private  Hfe,  which  were 
preserved  by  faithful  tradition,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  of  the  Latin  tongue.'  Before  the  election  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  the  most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks,  ap- 
pointed four  venerable  chieftains  to  compose  \\x^  Salic  laws  ;^  and  their 
labours  were  examined  and  approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of 
the  people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed  several  articles 
that  appeared  incompatible  with  Christianity :  the  Salic  law  was  again 
amended  by  his  sons ;  and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the 
code  was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the 
same  period,  the  customs  of  the  Ripuarians  were  transciibed  and 
published;  and  Charlemagne  himself,  the  legislator  of  his  age  and 
country,  has  accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws,  which  still  pre- 
vailed among  the  Franks.^  The  same  care  was  extended  to  their 
vassals;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians 
were  diligently  compiled  and  ratified  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgi/ndians,  whose  conquests 
in  Gaul  preceded  those  of  the  Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attain 
one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was  the  first 
of  the  Gothic  princes  who  expressed  in  writing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  his  people ;  and  the  composition  of  the  Burgundian  laws  was 
a  measure  of  policy  rather  than  of  justice ;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and 
regain  the  affections,  of  their  Gallic  subjects."*  Thus,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  Germans  framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a  time 
when  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  finally  con- 
summated. In  the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  we  may 
compare  the  first  rudin^ents,  and  the  full  maturity,  of  civil  wisdom ; 
and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suggested  in  favour  of  Barbarism,  our 
calmer  reflections  will  ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advantages, 
not  only  of  science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity  and  justice.  Yet  the 
laws  of  the  Barbarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their 
occupations  and  their  capacity ;  and  they  all  contributed  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  promote  the  improvements,  of  the  society  for  whose  use 
they  were  originally  established.  The  Merovingians,  instead  of  im- 
posing an  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on  their  various  subjects,  permitted 
each  people,  and  each  family  of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  do- 
mestic institutions ;  5  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the  common 

'  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of  Heineccius,  the  History,  and 
the  Elements,  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  a  judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers, 
and  tries  to  excuse,  the  defects  of  that  barbarous  jurisprudence. 

^  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law.  It  was  probably  com- 
posed in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  before  the  a;ra  (a.d.  421.)  of  the  real  or  fabulous 
Pharamond.  The  preface  mentions  the  four  Cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators  ; 
and  many  provinces,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Urabant,  &c.  have  claimed  them  as  their 
own.     Dissertation  of  Heineccius,  de  Lege  Salicft.,  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  247.  ' 

3  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Caroli  Magni,  c.  20.  v.  100.  By  these  two  laws,  most  critics  under- 
stand the  Salic  and  the  Kipuarian.  The  /ormer  extended  from  the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the 
Loire  (iv.  151.),  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  tlie  same  forest  to  the  Rhine  (iv.  222.). 

<  Consult  the  .ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  Codes,  in  the  Hist,  of  Franci-, 
vol.  iv.  The  original  prologue  to  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  tbi 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Franks,  more  forcibly  than  the  Icn  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

S  The  Kipuarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  indulgence  in  favour  to  the  plaintiff  (til. 
»»xi.  iv.  2fo.);  axd  the  same  toleration  is  nnderstood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  Codes,  except  that 
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benefits  of  this  legal  toleration.'  The  children  embraced  the  law  of 
their  parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that  of  his 
patron ;  and,  in  all  causes,  where  the  parties  were  of  ditferent  nations, 
the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  de- 
fendant, who  may  always  plead  a  judicial  presumption  of  right  or 
innocence.  A  more  ample  latitude  was  allowed,  if  ever>-  citizen,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  desired  to 
live,  and  the  national  society  to  which  he  chose  to  belong.  Such  an 
indulgence  would  abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victor)' ;  and  the 
Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hardships  of  their 
condition  ;  since  it  depended  on  themselves  to  assume  the  privilege,  if 
they  dared  to  assert  the  character,  of  free  and  warlike  Barbarians.- 

When  justice  inexorably  requires  the  death  of  a  murderer,  each 
private  citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  laws,  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  whole  community,  are  the  guardians  of  his  personal 
safety.  But  in  the  loose  society  of  the  Germans,  revenge  was  always 
honourable,  and  often  meritorious  :  the  independent  warrior  chastised, 
or  vindicated,  with  his  own  hand,  the  injuries  which  he  had  ofiered,  or 
received ;  and  he  had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons,  and 
kinsmen,  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry 
passions.  The  magistrate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  interposed,  not 
to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  persuade, 
or  compel,  the  contending  parties  to  pay,  and  to  accept,  the  moderate 
fine  which  had  been  ascertained  as  the  price  of  blood.^  The  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Franks  would  have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence ; 
the  same  fierceness  despised  these  ineffectual  restraints :  and,  when 
their  simple  manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the 
public  peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty  or  deliberate 
guilt.  In  every  just  government,  the  same  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at 
least  is  imposed,  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant,  or  a  prince.  But  the 
national  inequality  established  by  the  Franks,  in  their  cruninal  pro- 
ceedings, was  the  last  insult  and  abuse  of  conquest.*     In  the  cahn 

of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  Tanta  diversitas  legum  (says  Agobard,  in  the  ninth  centurj-"  quanta 
noa  soliim  in  regionibus,  aut  civitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  multis  domibus  habetur.  Nam  f^rum- 
que  contingit  ut  simul  eant  aut  sedeant  quinque  homines,  et  nullus  eoruni  conununem  legem 
cum  ahero  habeat  (vi.  356.).  He  foolishly  propose;  10  introduce  an  uniformity  of  law,  as  well 
as  of  faith. 

'  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causarum  Romanis  legibus  praecipimus  terminari.  Such  are  the 
words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated  by  Clotaire,  the  son  of  Clovis,  and  sole  monarch 
of  the  Franks  (iv.  116.),  about  the  year  560. 

^  This  liberty  of  choice  lias  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Lout.  1.  xx%-iii.  2.)  from  a  con- 
stitution of  Lothaire  I.  (L«g.  Langobard,  1.  ii.  tit.  Kii.  in  Code.x  Lindebrog.  p.  664.) :  though 
the  example  is  too  recent  and  partial.  From  a  various  reading,  in  the  Salic  law  (tit.  xliv.  not 
adv.),  De  Mably 'i.  ago.)  has  conjectured,  that,  at  first,  a  Barbarian  only,  and  aftenvards  any 
man  (consequently  a  Roman)  might  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  1  am  sorry  to 
offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the  stricter  sense  [Barianiin]  is  expressed 
in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagne ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Royal  and  \VolfenbuttIe 
MSS.  The  looser  interpretation  ijiontinein)  is  authorised  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from 
whence  HeroMus  published  his  edition.  See  the  four  original  texts  of  the  Salic  law,  iv.  147. 
173.  196.  220. 

_  3  In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  'was  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion to  the  family  of  the  deceased  (Feithiiis  Antiq.  Homeric.  L  ii.  c.  8.).  Heineccius,  in  his 
pre&ce  to  the  Elements  of  Germanic  Law,  favourably  suggests,  that  at  Rome  and  Athens 
homicide  was  only  punished  with  exile.  It  is  true  :  but  exile  was  a  capital  punishment  for  a 
citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens. 

<  lliis  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit  xUv.  iv.  147.)  and  the  Ripuarian  (tit.  \'ii.  xL 
Sxxvi.  iv.  237.}  laws :  but  the  latter  does  not  distinguish  any  difference  of  Romans.    Vet  Ibi 
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moments  of  legislation,  they  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  life  of  a 
Roman  was  of  smaller  value  than  that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Antrus- 
tion^  a  name  expressive  of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity  among 
the  Franks,  was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  600  pieces  of  gold ;  while 
the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  the  king's  table,  might  be 
legally  murdered  at  the  expence  of  300  pieces.  Two  hundred  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition ;  but  the  meaner 
Romans  were  exposed  to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling  compensa- 
tion of  100,  or  even  50,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these  laws  been  regulated 
by  any  principle  of  equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection  should  have 
supplied  in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal  strength.  But  the 
legislator  had  weighed  in  the  scale,  not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the 
loss  of  a  soldier  against  that  of  a  slave :  the  head  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  Barbarian  was  guarded  by  an  heavy  fine ;  and  the  slightest 
aid  was  afforded  to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensibly 
abated  the  pride  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  patience  of  the  van- 
quished; and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught  by  e^cperience,  that  he 
might  suffer  more  injuries  than  he  could  inflict.  As  the  manners  of 
the  Franks  became  less  ferocious,  their  laws  were  rendered  more 
severe ;  and  the  Merovingian  kings  attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial 
rigour  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians."  Under  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  murder  was  universally  punished  with  death ;  and  the 
use  of  capital  punishments  has  been  liberally  multiplied"  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  modern  Europe.^ 

The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  separated  by 
Constanline,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians.  The  harsh  sound 
of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified  into  the  Latin  titles  of 
Duke,  of  Count,  or  of  Praefect ;  and  the  same  officer  assumed,  within 
his  district,  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  administration  of 
justice."*  But  the  fierce  and  illiterate  chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge,  which  require  all  the  faculties  of  a 
philosophic  mind,  laboriously  cultivated  by  experience  and  study ;  and 
his  rude  ignorance  was  compelled  to  embrace  some  simple,  and  visible, 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice.  In  every  religion,  the 
Deity  has  been  invoked  to  confirm  the  truth,  or  to  punish  the  false- 
hood, of  human  testimony ;  but  this  powerful  instrument  was  misap- 

orders  of  the  clergy  are  placed  above  the  Franks  themselves,  and  the  Burgundians  and 
Alemanni  between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans. 

'  The  A  n/riis/iones,  qui  in  truste  Dominicd,  sunt,  leudi,  fideles,  undoubtedly  represent 
the  first  order  of  Franks  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  their  rank  was  personal,  or  hereditary. 
De  Mably  (i.  ^34.)  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth  (Esprit,  1.  xxx.  c.  25.)  by 
dating  the  origin  of  French  nobility  from  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  (a.d.  615.). 

-  Burgundian  laws  (tit.  ii.  iv.  257.),  the  Code  of  the  Visigoths  (1.  vi.  tit.  v.  iv.  384.),  and  the 
constitution  oi  C/iildeberi,  not  of  Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Austrasia  (iv.  112.).  Their 
premature  severity  was  sometimes  rash,  and  excessive.  Childebert  condemned  not  only 
murderers  but  robbers;  quomodosine  lege  involavit,  sine  lege  moriatur;  and  even  the  negligent 
judge  was  involved  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Visigotlis  abandoned  an  unsuccessful  surgeon 
to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  de  eo  facere  voluerint  habeant  potestatera  (1. 
xi.  tit.  i.  iv.  43S.). 

■*  Heineccius,  vol.  vi.  the  Elementa  Juris  Germanici,  1.  ii.  ii.  No.  261,  262.  280 — 283.  Yet 
some  vostiges  of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder,  have  been  traced  in  Germany, 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

■*  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction,  is  copiously  treated  by 
Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Germ.  I.  iii.  No.  i — 72.).  I  cannot  find  any  proof,  that,  under  the 
Merovingian  race,  the  scabini,  or  assessors,  were  chosen  by  the  people. 
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plied,  and  abused,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  German  legislators.  The 
party  accused  might  justify  his  innocence,  by  producing  before  their 
tribunal  a  number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  declared  their 
belief,  or  Jissurance,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the  weight 
of  the  charge,  this  legal  number  of  cotnpurgators  was  multiplied : 
seventy-two  voices  were  required  to  absolve  an  incendiarj',  or  assassin  ; 
and  when  the  chastity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three 
hundred  gallant  nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince 
had  been  actually  begotten  by  her  deceased  husband.'  The  sin  and 
scandal  of  manifest  and  frequent  perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to 
remove  these  dangerous  temptations;  and  to  supply  the  defects  of 
human  testimony,  by  the  famous  experiments  of  fire  and  water. 
These  extraordinary  trials  were  so  capriciously  contrived,  that,  in  some 
cases,  guilt,  and  innocence  in  others,  could  not  be  proved  without  the 
interposition  of  a  miracle.  Such  miracles  were  readily  provided  by 
fraud  and  credulity ;  the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this 
easy  and  infallible  method ;  and  the  turbulent  Barbarians,  who  might 
have  disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  submissively  acquiesced 
in  the  judgment  of  God.^ 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  superior  credit  and 
authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not  believe,  that  a  brave 
man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  a  coward  deser\"ed  to  live.^  Both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  the  defendant, 
or  even  the  witness,  were  exposed  to  mortaJ  challenge  from  the  anta- 
gonist who  was  destitute  of  legal  proofs  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
them,  either  to  desert  their  cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain  their  honour, 
in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  nation ;  ■•  and  the  decision  of  the  sword 
or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of 
the  people.  This  sanguinary'  law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the 
Burgundians ;  and  their  legislator  Gundobald  5  condescended  to  answer 
the  complaints  and  objections  of  his  subject  A%ntus.  "  Is  it  not  true," 
said  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  "  that  the  event  of  national 
"  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  by  the  judgment  of  God ;  and 
"that  his  providence  awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause  .'"  By 
such  prevaihng  arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  judicial 

'  Greg.  Turon.  I.  viiL  c.  9.  ii.  316.  Montesq.  obscri-es  (Esprit  des  Lolx,  1.  xx\'iii.  c.  13.), 
that  the  Salic  law  did  not  admit  these  tugative />roo/s  so  universally  established  in  the  Bar- 
baric codes.  Yet  this  obscure  concubine  Fredegundis},  who  became  the  wife  of  the  grand- 
son of  Clovis,  must  have  followed  the  Salic  law. 

^  Muratori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissertations  ;xxx\-iii,  x-X-xix.)  on  the 
judg7ne?its  0/  God.  It  was  e.vpected,  that  _/?n?  would  not  bum  the  innocent;  and  that  the 
pure  element  of  water  would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

3  Montesq.  iEsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xx>-iii.  c.  17.)  has  condescended  to  e.vplain  and  excuse  "  la 
"maniere  de  penser  de  nos  peres,"  on  the  subject  of  judicial  combats.  He  follows  thjx 
strange  institution  from  the  age  of  Gundobald  to  that  of  St.  Lewis  ;  and  the  philosopher  » 
sometimes  lost  in  the  legal  antiquarian. 

^  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.d.  820.),  before  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious: 
his  biographer  observes,  secundum  legem  propriam,  utpotequia  uterque  Gothus  erat,  equestri 
pugna  congressus  est  (Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  c.  33.  -n.  103. 1.  Ermoldus  NigeUus  ,1.  iii.  543—628.  vi. 
48.;,  who  describes  the  duel,  admires  the  ars  nova  of  fighting  oa  horseback,  which  was  un- 
known to  the  Franks. 

S  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons  (a.d.  501.',  Gondoba  1  establishes  and  justifies 
the  use  of  judicial  combat  (Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  xlv.  u.  267.K  Thro  iundred  years  afterwards, 
^^^^oba»d,  bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish  the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant  ivL 
^^HlC  .     He  relates  the  conversation  of  Gundobald  and  Avitus. 
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duels,  which  had  been  pecuhar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany,  was  pro- 
pagated and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  from  Sicily 
to  the  Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of  legal  violence 
was  not  totally  extinguished ;  and  the  ineffectual  censures  of  saints, 
of  popes,  and  of  synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of 
superstition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  with  reason  and 
humanity.  The  tribunals  were  stained  with  the  blood,  perhaps,  of 
innocent  and  respectable  citizens ;  the  law,  which  now  favours  the 
rich,  then  yielded  to  the  strong ;  and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  in- 
firm, were  condemned,  either  to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  pos- 
sessions, to  sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,'  or  to  trust  the 
doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion.  This  oppressive  jurispru- 
dence was  imposed  on  the  provincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of  any 
injuries  in  their  persons  and  property.  Whatever  might  be  the 
strength,  or  courage,  of  individuals,  the  victorious  Barbarians  excelled 
in  the  love  and  exercise  of  arms;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  un- 
justly summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody  contest, 
which  had  been  already  decided  against  his  country.^ 

A  devouring  host  of  120,000  Germans  had  formerly  passed  the 
Rhine  under  the  command  of  Ariovistus.  One  third  part  of  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Sequani  was  appropriated  to  their  use ;  and  the 
conqueror  soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of  another  third,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  new  colony  of  24,000  Barbarians,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of  Gaul. —  Casar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1. 
i.  c.  31.  i.  213.  At  the  distance  of  500  years,  the  Visigoths  and  Bur- 
gundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  usurped  the  same 
unequal  proportion  of  tivo-thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But  this  dis- 
tribution, instead  of  spreading  over  the  province,  may  be  reasonably 
confined  to  the  peculiar  districts  where  the  victorious  people  had  been 
planted  by  their  own  choice,  or  by  the  pohcy  of  their  leader.  In  these 
districts,  each  Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
some  Roman  provincial.  To  this  unwelcome  guest,  the  proprietor 
was  compelled  to  abandon  two-thirds  of  his  patrimony:  but  the 
German,  a  shepherd,  and  a  hunter,  might  sometimes  content  himself 
with  a  spacious  range  of  wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest, 
though  most  v-aluable,  portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husband- 
man.^ The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encouraged 
an  opinion,  that  the  rapine  of  the  Franks  was  not  moderated,  or  dis- 

'  "  Accidit  (says  Agobard),  ut  non  solum  valentes  viribus,  sed  etiam  infirmi  et  senes  laces- 
"  santur  ad  pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilissimis  rebus.  Quibus  foralibus  certaminibus  contingunt 
"  homicidia  injusta ;  et  crudeles  ac  peryersi  eventus  judiciorum."  Like  a  prudent  rhetorician, 
he  suppresses  the  legal  privilege  of  hiring  champions. 

-  Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  c.  14.),  who  understands  why  the  judicial  combat  was 
admitted  by  the  Burgundians,  Ripuarians,  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringians, 
Prisons,  and  Saxons,  is  satisfied  (and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the  ^isertion),  that  it  was 
not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Yet  the  same  custom,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason,  is  mentioned 
by  Erm.  Nigellus(l.  iii.  543.  vi.  48.),  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (c.  46. 
VI.  112.)  as  uie  "  mos  antiquus  Francorum,  more  Francis  solito,"&c.  expressions  too  general  to 
exclude  the  noblest  of  their  tribes. 

3  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  in  the  laws  of  the  Bur- 
gundians (tit.  iiv.  No.  I,  2.  iv.  271.)  and  Visigoths  (1.  x.  tit.  i.  No.  8,  9.  16.  iv.  428.),  are  skil- 
fully explained  by  Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  7,  8,  9.).  I  shall  only  add,  that 
among  th«.  Goths,  the  division  seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  that  the  Barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining  third;  and,  that  the  Ro- 
»ans  might  recover  tievr  right  uales?  they  were  barred  by  a  prescription  of  fifty  years. 
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guised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal  division ;  that  they  dispersed  them- 
selves over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  without  order  or  control ;  and  that 
each  victorious  robber,  according  to  his  wants,  his  avarice,  and  his 
strength,  measured,  with  his  sword,  the  extent  of  his  new  inheritance. 
At  a  distance  from  their  sovereign,  the  Barbarians  might  indeed  be 
tempted  to  exercise  such  arbitrary  depredation ;  but  the  firm  and  art- 
ful policy  of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  aggra- 
vate the  miser)'  of  the  vanquished,  whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and 
discipline  of  the  conquerors.  The  memorable  vase  of  Soissons  is  a 
monument,  and  a  pledge,  of  the  regular  distribution  of  the  Gallic 
spoils.  It  was  the  duty,  and  the  interest,  of  Clovis,  to  provide  rewards 
for  a  successful  army,  and  settlements  for  a  numerous  people ;  without 
inflicting  any  wanton  or  superfluous  injuries  on  the  loyal  Catholics  of 
Gaul.  The  ample  fund,  which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Im- 
perial patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and  Gothic  usurpations,  would  diminish 
the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and  confiscation ;  and  the  humble  pro- 
\  incials  would  more  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal  and  regular  dis- 
tribution of  their  loss.' 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  prmces  consisted  in  their  extensive 
domain.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  delighted  in  the  rustic 
simplicity  of  their  ancestors  :  the  cities  were  abandoned  to  soUtude 
and  decay ;  and  their  coins,  their  charters,  and  their  sjTiods,  are  still 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they 
successively  resided.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  palaces,  a  tide 
which  need  not  excite  any  unseasonable  ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were 
scattered  through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom ;  and  if  some  might 
claim  the  honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater  part  could  be  esteemed 
only  in  the  light  of  profitable  farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired 
kings  was  surrounded  with  convenient  yards,  and  stables,  for  the  cattle 
and  the  poultrj' ;  the  garden  was  planted  with  useful  vegetables ;  the 
various  trades,  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for  the  emolument  of  the 
sovereign ;  his  magazines  were  filled  with  com  and  wine,  either  for  sale 
or  consumption ;  and  the  whole  administration  was  conducted  by  the 
strictest  maxims  of  private  economy.'  This  ample  patrimony  was 
appropriated  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovis,  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their  brave  companions,  who, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal  sen'ice.  Instead 
of  an  horse,  or  a  suit  of  armour,  each  companion,  according  to  his 
rank,  or  merit,  or  favour,  was  invested  with  a  betiefice,  the  primitive 
name,  and  most  simple  form,  of  the  feudal  possessioife.  These  gifts 
might  be  resumed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his  feeble 
prerogative  derived  some  support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality. 

'  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c  7.),  and  De  Mably  (Ob- 
serv.  i.  21.)  agree  in  this  strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private  rapine.  Boulainvilliers 
(Etat  de  la  France,  i.  22,  23.)  shows  a  strong  understanding,  through  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice. 

*  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  contains  seventy  distinct  and 
minute  regulations  of  that  ^reat  monarch  fv.  652.).  He  requires  an  account  of  the  horns  and 
skins  of  the  goats,  allows  his  fish  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  directs,  that  the  larger  villas  [Cap- 
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iianett)  shall  maintain  100  hens  and  30  geese;  and  the  smaller  [Mansionales)  50  hens  and  la 
feeese.     Mabillon  fde  Re  Diplom.)  has  inrcstigated  the  names,  the  number,  and  the  situ- 
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But  this  dependent  tenure  was  gradually  abolished'  by  the  independent 
and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established  the  perpetual  pro- 
perty, and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  benefices  :  a  revolution 
salutary  to  the  earth,  which  had  been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its  pre- 
carious masters.^  Besides  these  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large 
proportion  had  been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodial 
and  Salic  lands  :  they  were  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands 
were  equally  shared  among  the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks.^ 

In  the  bloody  discord,  and  silent  decay,  of  the  Merovingian  line,  a 
new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under  the  appellation 
oi  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right  to  govern,  and  a  licence  to  oppress, 
the  subjects  of  their  peculiar  territory.  Their  ambition  might  be 
checked  by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an  equal :  but  the  laws  were 
extinguished  ;  and  the  sacrilegious  Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  a  saint  or  bishop,'*  would  seldom  respect  the  land- 
marks of  a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbour.  The  common,  or 
public,  rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  {Heinec.  Elem.  Jtir.  Germ.  1.  ii,  p.  i.  No.  8.),  were 
severely  restrained  by  the  German  conquerors,  whose  amusement,  or 
rather  passion,  was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  vague  dominion, 
which  Man  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined  to  some  fortunate  individuals  of  the 
human  species.  Gaul  was  again  overspread  with  woods  ;  and  the 
animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use,  or  pleasure,  of  the  lord,  might 
ravage,  with  impunity,  the  fields  of  his  industrious  vassals.  The  chase 
was  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  nobles,  and  their  domestic  servants. 
Plebeian  transgressors  were  legally  chastised  with  stripes  and  imprison- 
ment ;  5  but  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight  composition  for  the  life 
of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  destroy  a  stag  or  a  wild  bull 
within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  forests.* 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror  became  the 
lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  subdued  and  spared  :'  and 

'  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4.  iv.  257.),  it  is  evident,  that  a  de- 
serving son  might  expect  to  hold  the  lands  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  royal 
bounty  of  Gundobald.  The  Burgundians  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and  their  ex- 
ample might  encourage  the  beneficiaries  of  France. 

^  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fiefs  are  clearly  fixed  by  De  Mably.  His  accurate 
distinction  of  tiiHes  gives  him  a  merfc  to  r  hich  even  Montesquieu  is  a  stranger. 

3  Salic  law  (tit  Ixii.  iv.  is6.).  The  origin  and  nature  of  these  Salic  lands,  which  in  times 
of  ignorance  were  perfectly  understood,  now  perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  critics. 

4  Many  of  the  2o(  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg.  Turon.  in  MaximA  Bibliot.  Patrum,  xi. 
696.)  were  repeatedly  performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audite  hsec  omnes  (exclaims  the  bishop 
of  Tours),  potestat^  habentes,  after  relating,  how  some  horses  run  mad,  that  had  been 
lumed  into  a  sacredTneadow. 

5  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  (a.d.  821 — 826.  Cave,  Hist.  Litter,  p.  443.)  censures  the  legal 
tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  quas  cura  hominum  non  aluit,  sed  Deus  in  commune  mor- 
talibusad  utendum  concessit,  pauperes  a  potentioribus  spoliantur,  flagellantur,  ergastuliis  de- 
truduntur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  enim  qui  fuciunt,  lege  iiiundi  se  facere  juste  posse 
contendant.     De  Institutione  Laicorum,  1.  ii.  c.  23.  ap.  Thomass.  Discip.  de  I'Eglise.iii.  1348. 

6  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  stoned 
to  death  (Greg.  'J'uron.  1.  x.  c.  lo.  ii.  369. ).  John  of  Salisbury  (Policrat.  I.  1.  c.  4.)  asserts  the 
rights  of  nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  century.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur. 
Germ.  1.  ii.  i.  No.  51 — 57. 

'  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extinguished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  might  be  proved,  from  fre(iuent  pass 
ages  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  the  Mcrovingiaji 
r.iC'S  ;  and  even  Grstius  himself  (de  Jure  Belli  et  P.acis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.),  as  well  as  his  commenta^.>« 
ijar'ieyr.ic,  h.ave  laboured  to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 
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the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slaven-,  which  had  been  almost  suppressed 
by  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and  multiplied 
\fj  the  perpetual  hostilities  of  the  independent  Barbarians.  The  Goth, 
the  Burgundian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful  expe- 
dition, dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  human 
captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  contempt.  The  youths 
of  an  elegant  form  and  ingenuous  aspect,  were  set  apart  for  the  do- 
mestic service ;  a  doubtful  situation,  which  alternately  exposed  them  to 
the  favourable,  or  cruel,  impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics 
and  servants  (smiths,  carpenters,  taylors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  gardeners, 
dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  &c.)  employed  their  skill  for 
the  use,  or  profit,  of  their  master.  But  the  Roman  captives  who  were 
destitute  of  art,  but  capable  of  labour,  were  condemned,  without  regard 
to  their  fonner  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  number  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Gallic  estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new  sup- 
plies ;  and  the  servile  people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper  of 
their  lords,  were  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence,  and  more 
frequently  depressed  by  capricious  despotism.'  An  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  was  exercised  by  these  lords ;  and  when  they  married 
their  daughters,  a  train  of  useful  servants,  chained  on  the  waggons  to 
prevent  their  escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant 
country.-  The  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws  protected  the  liberty  of  each 
citizen,  against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress,  or  despair.  But  the 
subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  personal  free- 
dom ;  and  this  act  of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly  practised,  is 
expressed  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  afflicting  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.^  The  example  of  the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  can  render  life  desirable,  was  gradually  imitated  by 
the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of  public  disorder,  pusillanim- 
ously  crowded  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful 
chief,  and  around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint.  Their  submission  was 
accepted  by  these  temporal,  or  spiritual,  patrons  ;  and  the  hasty  trans- 
action irrecoverably  fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that  of  their  latest 
posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during  five  successive  centuries, 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uniformly  tended  to  promote  the  in- 
crease, and  to  confirm  the  duration,  of  personal  ser\itude.  Time  and 
violence  almost  obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society ;  and  left 
an  obscure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
This  arbitrary'  and  recent  division  has  been  transformed  by  pride  and 
prejudice  into  a  fiational  distinction,  universally  established  by  the 
arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Mero\'ingians.  The  nobles,  who  claimed 
their  genuine,  or  fabulous,  descent  from  the  independent  and  victorious 

'  The  state,  professions,  &c.  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic  slaves,  during  the  middle 
ages,  are  explained  by  Heinec.  iElem.  Jur.  Germ.  l.i.  No.  28 — 47.},Muratori  (Dissert.  xiv,xv.), 
Ducange  (Gloss,  sub  voce  Setrn),  and  De  Mably  (Observ.  ii.  3,  &c.  p.  237,  &c. 

-  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  vi.  c.  .45.  ii.  289.)  relates  a  memorable  example,  in  which  Chilperic  only 
abused  the  private  rights  of  a  master.  Many  families,  which  belonged  to  his  dontus  JitcaUs, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

3  Licentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualemcunque  volueritis  disciplicam  ponere  ;  vel  venumdare,  aut 
quod  vobis  placuerit  de  me  facere.  Marculf.  Fonnul.  1.  ii.  28.  iv.  497.  The  Fortmtla  of 
Xindenbrogius  (p.  559.),  and  that  of  Anjou  (p.  565.),  are  to  the  same  effect.  Gregory  of  Tours 
^.  vii.  c.  45.  ii.  311.  J  speaks  of  many  persons,  who  sold  theiii$elve's  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 
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Franks,  have  asserted,  and  abused,  the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest, 
over  a  prostrate  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  to  whom  they  imputed 
the  imaginary  disgrace  of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  France,  a  name  which  was  im- 
posed by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  particular  example 
of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial  family.  Auvergne  had  formerly 
maintained  a  just  pre-eminence  amon^f  the  independent  states  and 
cities  of  Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhaljitants  displayed  a 
singular  trophy ;  the  sword  of  Caesar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when 
he  was  repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.^  As  the  common  off- 
spring of  Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Romans;' 
and  if  each  piovince  had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Au\'ergne, 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  might  have  been  prevented,  or  delayed. 
They  firmly  maintained  the  fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn 
to  the  Visigoths ;  but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without  resistance,  a  victorious  and  Cathohc 
sovereign.  This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved,  and  pos- 
sessed, by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  :  but  the  remote  province 
was  separated  from  his  Austrasian  dominions,  by  the  intermediate 
kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which  formed,  after  their 
father's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his  three  brothers.  The  king  of  Paris, 
Childebert,  was  tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty  of  Au- 
vergne.^ The  Upper  country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  presented  a  rich  and  various  prospect  of 
woods  and  pastures ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with  vines ; 
and  each  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  castle.  In  the  Lower 
Auvergne,  the  river  Allier  flows  through  the  fair  and  spacious  plain  of 
Limagne ;  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still 
supplies,  without  any  interval  of  repose,  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  harvests.*  On  the  false  report,  that  their  lawful  sovereign  had 
been  slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne  were  betrayed 
by  the  grandson  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Childebert  enjoyed  this 
clandestine  victory ;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threatened  to 
desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  i-esentment,  while  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  the  Burgundian  war.  But  the  Franks  of  Aus- 
tralia soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their  king.  "  Follow 
'*  me,"  said  Theodoric,  "  into  Auvergne :  I  will  lead  you  into  a  pro- 
"  vince,  where  you  may  acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious 
"  apparel,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat  my  promise ;  I 
"  give  you  the  people,  and  their  wealth,  as  your  prey ;  and  you  may 

'  When  Caesar  saw  it,  he  laughed  (Phitarch.  in  Caesar,  i.  409.) :  yet  he  relates  his  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Gergovia,  with  less  frankness  than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom 
victory  was  familiar.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost  46  ccntiuions 
and  700  men  (Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  44 — 53.  i.  270.). 

'^  Audebant  se  quondam  fratres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaco  populos  computarc 
(Sidon.  ApoUin.  1.  vii.  epist.  7.  i.  799.).  I  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and  circumstances 
of  this  fabulous  pedigree. 

3  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  amon^  the  sons  of  Clovi.s,  had  given  Berry  to  Childe- 
bert (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iii.  c.  i;?.  ii.  192.).  Velim  (said  he),  Arvernam  Leviitiiem,  qua;  tantA 
jocunditaiis  gratis  refulgere  dicitur  oculis  cernere  (I.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  191.).  The  face  of  the  country 
was  corcealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  king  of  Paris  made  his  entry  into  Clermont. 

^  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidon.  (1.  iv.  epist.  21.  i.  793.),  with  the  notes  of 
Savaron  and  Sirmond  (p.  279,  and  51.  of  their  respective  editions),  Boulainvillicrs  (Etat  de  la 
Fmnce,  ii.p.  242.),  and  La  Longuerue  (Descrip.  Ue  la  France,  i.  p.  132.). 
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"  transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country."  By  the  execution 
of  this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  a  people, 
whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  His  troops,  reinforced  by  the 
fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,'  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful 
face  of  Au\'ergne ;  and  two  places  only  a  strong  castle  and  a  holy 
shrine,  were  saved,  or  redeemed,  from  their  licentious  fury.  The  castle 
of  Meroliac"  was  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  an  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  plain ;  and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was 
inclosed,  with  some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  fortifications. 
The  Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this  impregnable  fortress : 
but  they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty  stragglers ;  and,  as  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ransom, 
the  alternative  of  life  or  death  for  these  wretched  victims,  whom  the 
cruel  Barbarians  were  prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the  gar- 
rison. Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas,  or  Brioude, 
where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  valuable  effects,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian.  The  doors  of  the  church  resisted  the 
assault ;  but  a  daring  soldier  entered  through  a  window  of  the  choir, 
and  opened  a  passage  to  his  companions.  The  clergy  and  people,  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  spoils,  were  rudely  torn  from  the  altar :  and  the 
sacrilegious  division  was  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of 
Brioude.  But  this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by  the  devout 
son  of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most  atrocious  offenders; 
left  their  secret  accomphces  to  the  vengeance  of  St.  Julian ;  released 
the  captives ;  restored  the  plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctu- 
ary five  miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyT.^ 

Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvergne,  Theodoric 
exacted  some  pledges  of  the  future  loyaltj'  of  a  people,  Avhose  just 
hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their  fear.  A  select  band  of  noble 
youths,  the  sons  of  the  principal  senators,  was  delivered  to  the  con- 
queror, as  the  hostages  of  the  faith  of  Childebert,  and  of  their  country- 
men. On  the  first  rumour  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  ser\'itude ;  and  one  of  them,  Attalus,"*  whose 
adventures  are  more  particularly  related,  kept  his  master's  horses  in 
the  diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful  search,  he  was  discovered,  in 
this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emissaries  of  his  grandfather,  Greg- 
ory bishop  of  Langres ;  but  his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected 
by  the  avarice  of  the  Barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant  sum  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble  captive.  His  deliver- 
ance was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a  slave  belonging  to 

*  Furorem  gentium,  quae  de  ulteriore  Rheni  amnis  parte  venerant,  superare  non  poterat 
(Greg.  Turon.  1.  iv.  c.  50.  ii.  229.)  was  the  excuse  of  another  king  of  Austrasia  (a.d.  574.), 
for  the  ravages  which  his  troofe  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

^  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Greg,  of  Tours  (ii.  102.)  have 
fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place  named  Casiel  Merliac,  two  miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper 
Auvergne.  In  this  description,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intra  :  the  two  prepositions  are 
perpetually  confounded  by  Gregory,  or  liis  transcribers ;  and  the  sense  must  always  decide. 

3_See  these  revolutions  and  wars  of  Auvergne  in  Greg,  of  Tours  (1-  •'•  c.  37.  ii.  p.  183.  and 
1.  iii.  c.  9.  12,  13.  p.  191,  192.  de  Miraculis  St  Julian,  c.  13.  ii.  466.).  He  frequently  betrays 
his  extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  country. 

*_The  story  of  Attalus  is  related  by  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  iii-  c.  16.  ii.  193).  His  editor,  the  P. 
Ruinart,  confounds  this  Attalus,  who  was  a  youth  {puer\  in  the  year  532,  with  a  friend  of 
Sidonius  of  the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autun,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before.  Such  an  error, 
which  cannot  be  imputed  to  ignorance,  is  excused,  in  some  degree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 
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the  kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres.'  An  unknown  agent  easily  in- 
troduced him  into  the  same  family.  The  Barbarian  purchased  Leo 
for  the  price  of  cwelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn,  that 
he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table :  "  Next 
"  Sunday,"  said  the  P'rank,  "  I  shall  invite  my  neighbours,  and  kins- 
"  men.  Exert  thy  art,  and  force  them  to  confess  that  they  have  never 
"  seen,  or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the  king's  house." 
Leo  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
poultry,  his  wishes  should  be  satisfied.  The  master,  who  already 
aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality,  assumed,  as  his  own,  the 
praise  which  the  voracious  guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook ; 
and  the  dexterous  Leo  insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  management 
of  his  household.  After  the  patient  expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he 
cautiously  whispered  his  design  to  Attalus,  and  exhorted  him  to  pre- 
pare for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  in- 
temperate guests  retired  from  table;  and  the  Frank's  son-in-law, 
whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  with  a  nocturnal  potation,  conde- 
scended to  jest  on  the  facility  with  which  he  might  betray  his  trust. 
The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining  this  dangerous  raillery,  entered  his 
master's  bed-chamber;  removed  his  spear  and  shield;  silently  drew 
the  fleetest  horses  from  the  stable ;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates ; 
and  excited  Attalus  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  incessant  diligence. 
Their  apprehensions  urged  them  to  leave  their  horses  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse ;  ^  they  swam  the  river,  wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent 
forest,  and  subsisted  only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum- 
tree.  As  they  lay  concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard  the  noise  of 
horses ;  they  were  terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of  their  master, 
and  they  anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he  could  seize 
the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he  would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword, 
and  would  expose  the  other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length,  Attalus,  and  his 
faithful  Leo,  reached  the  friendly  habitation  of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims, 
who  recruited  their  fainting  strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed 
them  from  the  search  of  their  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Langres.  Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy,  gratefully 
delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  family,  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  property  of  a  farm,  where  he  might  end  his  days 
in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this  singular  adventure,  which  is 
marked  with  so  many  circumstances  of  truth  and  nature,  was  related 
by  Attalus  himself,  to  his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the  first  historian  of  the 
Franks.     Gregory  of  Tours  ^  was  born  about  sixty  years  after  the 

'  This  Gregory,  the  great-grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  197.  490.),  lived  92  years  ; 
of  which  he  passed  40  as  count  of  Autun,  and  32  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According  to  the 
poet  Fortunatus,  he  displayed  equal  merit  in  these  different  stations. 

Nobilis  antiqud,  decurrens  prole  parentum,     Arbiter  ante  fero.v,  dein  pins  ipse  sacerdos, 
Nobilior  gestis,  nunc  super  astra  manet.         Quos  domuit  judex,  fovet  amore  patris. 

'  As  Valois  and  Ruinart  are  determined  to  change  the  Mosella  of  the  text  into  Mosa,  it 
becomes  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  alteration.  Yet,  after  some  examination  of  the  topography,  I 
could  defend  the  common  reading. 

•5  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentius  Georgius)  were  of  noble  extraction  [natali- 
bus  .  .  .  i/itisires),  and  they  possessed  large  estates  [latifundia)  both  in  Auvergne  and  Bur- 
gpandy.  He  was  born  in  the  year  539,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  573,  and  died  in 
593i  or  595,  soon  after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See  his  Life  by  Ode,  abbot  of  Clugny 
oil,  laQ.),  and  a  new  Life  in  the  Mem.  do  I'Acad.  xxvi.  5g8. 
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death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost  similar, 
since  each  of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  senator,  and  a  bishop. 
The  difference  of  their  style  and  sentiments  may,  therefore,  express 
the  decay  of  Gaul;  and  clearly  ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a 
space,  the  human  mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.' 

We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the  opposite  and,  perhaps,  artful 
misrepresentations,  which  have  softened,  or  exaggerated,  the  oppress- 
ion of'  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign  of  the  Merovingians. 
The  conquerors  never  promulgated  any  universal  edict  of  servitude, 
or  confiscation :  but  a  degenerate  people,  who  excused  their  weakness 
by  the  specious  names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the 
arms  and  laws  of  the  ferocious  Barbarians,  who  contemptuously  in- 
sulted their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and  their  safety.  Their  per- 
sonal injuries  were  partial  and  irregular;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
Romans  survived  the  revolution,  and  still  preserved  the  property,  and 
privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large  portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for 
the  use  of  the  Franks :  but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from 
tribute ; "  and  the  same  irresistible  v  iolence  which  swept  away  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Gaul,  destroyed  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
system  of  Imperial  despotism.  The  Provincials  must  frequently 
deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the  Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws ;  but 
their  private  life,  in  the  important  concerns  of  marriage,  testaments, 
or  inheritance,  was  still  regulated  by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  dis- 
contented Roman  might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  character  and 
title  of  a  Barbarian.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  accessible  to  his 
ambition :  the  education  and  temper  of  the  Romans  more  peculiarly 
qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  civil  government;  and,  as  soon  as 
emulation  had  rekindled  their  military  ardour,  they  were  permitted  to 
march  in  the  ranks,  or  even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates,  whose 
names  ^  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Merovingians.  The  supreme 
command  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  was  successively 
entrusted  to  the  three  Romans;  and  the  last,  and  most  powerful, 
Mummolus,'*  who  alternately  saved  and  disturbed  the  monarchy,  had 
supplanted  his  father  in  the  station  of  count  of  Autun,  and  left  a 
treasure  of  30  talents  of  gold,  and  250  talents  of  silver.  The  fierce 
and  illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during  several  generations, 
from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the  orders,  of  the  church. — Fleury 

'  Decedente  atque  immo  potius  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallicanis  liberalium  culturA  literarum, 
&c.  (prsefat.  ii.  137.),  is  the  compIaiDt  of  Gregory  himself,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own 
work.  His  style  is  equally  devoid  of  eloquence  and  simplicity.  In  a  conspicuous  station  he 
still  remained  a  stranger  to  his  own  age  and  country ;  and  in  a  prolix  work  ^the  five  last  books 
contain  ten  years)  he  has  omitted  almost  every  thing  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I  have 
tediously  acquired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this  unfavourable  sentence. 

^  De  Mably  (i.  247.)  has  diligently  confirmed  this  opinion  of  Montesquin  (.Esgrit  dts 
Loix,  I.  XXX.  c.  13.). 

3  Dubos,  Hist.  Crit  de  la  Monar.  Franf.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  9,  lo.  The  French  antiquarians  estab- 
lish as  a  frrinciple,  that  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  may  be  distinguished  by  their  names. 
Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  presumpticn  ;  yet  in  reading  Gregory  of  Tours, 
I  have  observed  Gondulphus,  of  Senatorian,  or  Roman  extraction  ^1.  vi.  c.  11.  ii.  273.) ;  acd 
Claudius,  a  Barbarian   1.  >'ii.  c.  29.  p.  303.). 

<  Eunius  Mummolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Greg,  of  Tours,  from  the  fourth  [r:.  4'J.j;;. 
2*4.)  to  the  seventh  c.  40.  p.  310.)  book.  The  computation  by  talents  is  singular  encugC ! 
but  if  Gregory  attached  any  meaning  to  that  obsolete  word  the  treasur»g  of  MunucxjKi&  ici-^ 
have  exceeded  ;<^foo,ooo  sterling. 
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Discoiirs  iii.  sur  Vllist.  Eccles.  The  clergy  of  Gaul  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  native  Provincials;  the  haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  their  subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal  character ; 
and  the  power  and  riches  which  had  been  lost  in  war,  were  insensibly 
recovered  by  superstition.'  In  all  temporal  affairs,  the  Theodosian 
Code  was  the  universal  law  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  Barbaric  jurispru- 
dence had  liberally  provided  for  their  personal  safety :  a  sub-deacon 
was  equivalent  to  two  Franks ;  the  antrustion,  and  priest,  were  held 
in  similar  estimation;  and  the  life  of  a  bishop  was  appreciated  far 
above  the  common  standard,  at  the  price  of  900  pieces  of  gold.-  The 
Romans  communicated  to  their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  Latin  language :  ^  but  their  language  and  their  religion 
had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of  the  Augustan,  and 
Apostolic,  age.  The  progress  of  superstition  and  Barbarism  was 
rapid  and  universal :  the  worship  of  the  saints  concealed  from  vulgar 
eyes  the  God  of  the  Christians;  and  the  rustic  dialect  of  peasants 
and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a  Teutonic  idiom  and  pronunciation. 
Yet  such  intercourse  of  sacred  and  social  communion,  eradicated 
the  distinctions  of  birth  and  victory;  and  the  nations  of  Gaul 
were  gradually  confounded  under  the  name  and  government  of  the 
Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  subjects,  might 
have  imparted  the  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a  spirit,  and  system, 
of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king  hereditary  but  limited,  the 
chiefs  and  counsellors  might  have  debated,  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars :  the  adjacent  field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their 
mercenary  legions,  would  have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of 
freemen  and  warriors ;  and  the  rude  model,  which  had  been  sketched 
in  the  woods  of  Germany,'*  might  have  been  polished  and  improved 
by  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  Romans.  But  the  careless  Barbarians, 
secure  of  their  personal  independence,  disdained  the  labour  of  govern- 
ment :  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month  of  March  were  silently 
abolished ;  and  the  nation  was  separated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the 
conquest  of  Gaul.^  The  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular  estab- 
lishment of  justice,  of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  exercise,  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  which  the  people  had  abdicated :  the  royal 
prerogative  was  distinguished  only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of 
rapine  and  murder ;  and  the  love  of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and 

'  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of  Chilperic,  the  grandson  of 
Clovis.  Ecce  pauper  remansit  Fiscus  noster;  ecce  divitis  nostrae  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translate  : 
nuUi  penitus  nisi  soli  Episcopi  regnant  (1.  vi.  c.  46.  ii.  291.). 

"  Ripuar.  Code  (tit.  xxxvi.  iv.  241.).  The  Salic  law  does  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
clergy ;  and  we  might  suppose,  on  the  behalf  of  the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not 
foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest  Yet  Pra;textatus,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  queen  Fredogundis,  before  the  altar  (Greg.  Turon. 
1.  viii.  c.  31.  ii.  326.). 

3  M.  lionaniy  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxiv.  582.)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Ro- 
fnana  Rustica,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Romance,  has  gradually  been  polished  into 
the  actual  form  of  the  French  language.  Under  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  France  still  understood  the  dialect  of  their  German  ancestors. 

4  Ce  beau  systemea  fctC  trouv6  dans  les  bois.     Monte.sq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  jci.  c.  6. 

5  De  Mably,  Observ.  i.  34.  It  should  seem  that  the  institution  of  national  assemblies, 
which  are  coeval  with  the  French  nation,  have  never  been  congenial  to  its  temper. 
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disgraced  by  private  ambition,  was  reduced,  among  the  licentious 
Franks,  to  the  contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  grandson,  Gontran,  king  of 
Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  Gothic  possessions  of  Septi- 
mania,  or  Languedoc.  The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne, 
and  the  adjacent  teiritories,  were  excited  by  the  hopes  of  spoiL  They 
marched,  without  disciphne,  under  the  banners  of  German,  or  Gallic, 
counts ;  their  attack  was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ;  but  the  friendly  and 
hostile  provinces  were  desolated  with  indiscriminate  rage.  The  corn- 
fields, the  villages,  the  churches  themselves,  were  consumed  by  fire ; 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred  or  dragged  into  captivity ;  and,  in  the 
disorderly  retreat,  5000  of  these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by 
hunger  or  intestine  discord.  When  the  pious  Gontran  reproached  the 
guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their  leaders ;  and  threatened  to  inflict,  not  a  legal 
sentence,  but  instant  and  arbitrary  execution;  they  accused  the 
universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people.  "  No  one,"  they 
said,  "  any  longer  fears  or  respects  his  king,  his  duke,  or  his  count. 
"  Each  man  loves  to  do  evil,  and  freely  indulges  his  criminal  inclina- 
"tions.  The  most  gentle  correction  provokes  an  immediate  tumult, 
"and  the  rash  magistrate,  who  presumes  to  censure  or  restrain  his 
"  seditious  subjects,  seldom  escapes  alive  from  their  revenge."'  Jt  has 
been  resen-ed  for  the  same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate 
vices,  the  most  odious  abuse  of  freedom ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by  the 
spirit  of  honour  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates  and  dignifies 
their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign. 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest  part  of  their 
Gallic  possessions ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated  by  the  easy 
conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  From 
the  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  which  soon  involved  the  Suevic  kingdom 
of  Galicia,  the  modem  Spaniards  still  derive  some  national  vanity : 
but  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  is  neither  invited,  nor  com- 
pelled, to  pursue  the  obscure  and  barren  series  of  their  annals."^  The 
Goths  of  Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  PjTenaean  mountains  :  their  manners  and  institutions,  as 
far  as  they  were  common  to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been  aheady 
explained.  I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most 
important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events,  the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews :  and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some  interest- 
ing circumstances,  which  relate  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  Franks  and  the 
Visigoths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  equal  submission,  the  in- 
herent evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits,  of  superstition.  But  the 
prelates  of  France,  long  before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race, 

Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  viii.  c.  30.  ii.  325.}  relates,  with  much  indifference,  the  crimes,  the  re- 
proof, and  the  apology.  Nullus  Regem  metuit,  nuUus  Uucem,  nullus  Comitem  reveretur ;  el 
si  forta&sis  alicui  ista  displicent,  et  ea,  pro  longaevitate  vitae  vestne,  emeudare  conatur,  statim 
seditio  in  populo,  statim  tumultus  cvoritur,  et  in  tantum  unusquisque  contra  seniorem,  sjev4 
intentione  grassatur,  ut  vix  se  credat  evadcre,  si  tandem  silere  nequiverit. 

*  Spain,  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The  Franks  had  a  Gregory 
of  Tours  ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede ;  the  Lombards,  a  Paul  Wamefrid,  &c.  But  the 
history  of  the  Visigoths  is  contained  in  the  short  and  Imperfect  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Seville, 
and  John  of  Biclai. 
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had  degenerated  into  fighting  and  hunting  Barbarians.  They  dis* 
dained  the  use  of  synods ;  forgot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity ; 
and  preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and  luxury,  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.'  The  bishops  of  Spain 
respected  themselves,  and  were  respected  by  the  public :  their  indis- 
soluble union  disguised  their  vices,  and  confirmed  their  authority :  and 
the  regular  discipline  of  the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and 
stabihty,  into  the  government  of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of 
Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  unfortunate  Roderic,  sixteen  national  councils  were 
successively  convened.  The  six  metropolitans,  Toledo,  Seville,  Merida, 
Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Narbonne,  presided  according  to  their  respect- 
ive seniority ;  the  assembly  was  composed  of  their  suffragan  bishops, 
who  appeared  in  person,  or  by  their  proxies ;  and  a  place  was  assigned 
to  the  most  holy  or  opulent  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the  first 
three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  they  agitated  the  ecclesiast- 
ical questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  laity  were  excluded  from 
their  debates ;  which  were  conducted,  however,  with  decent  solemnity. 
But,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for 
the  entrance  of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes  and  counts 
of  the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the  cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles :  and 
the  decrees  of  the  council  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people. 
The  same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  the 
annual  synods  which  were  empowered  to  hear  complaints,  and  to 
redress  grievances ;  and  a  legal  government  was  supported  by  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  The  bishops,  who,  in 
each  revolution,  were  prepared  to  flatter  the  victorious,  and  to  insult 
the  prostrate,  laboured,  with  diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  Yet 
the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the  free  spirit  of  the  Bar- 
barians was  tempered  and  guided  by  episcopal  policy,  have  established 
some  prudent  kiws  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  king  and  people. 
The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  supplied  by  the  choice  of  the  bishops 
and  palatines ;  and,  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric,  the  regal 
dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the  Goths. 
The  clergy,  who  anointed  their  lawful  prince,  always  recommended, 
and  sometimes  practised,  the  duty  of  allegiance :  and  the  spiritual 
censures  were  denounced  on  the  heads  of  the  impious  subjects,  who 
should  resist  his  authority,  conspire  against  his  life,  or  violate,  by  an 
indecent  union,  the  chastity  even  of  his  widow.  But  the  monarch 
himself,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal 
oath  to  God  and  his  people,  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  im- 
portant trust.  The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  administration  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  and  the  bishops  and 
palatines  were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  privilege,  that  they  should 
not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  nor  punished  with  death,  exile, 
or  confiscation,  unless  by  the  free  and  public  judgment  of  their  peers.- 

'  Such  are  the  complaints  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  the  reformer  of 
Gaul  (iv.  94. )•  The  fourscore  years,  which  he  deplores,  of  licence  and  corruption,  would 
seem  to  insinuate,  that  the  Karb,irians  were  admitted  into  the  clergy  about  the  year  660. 

^  The  acts  of  the  coiuicils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  church  and 
constitution  of  Spain.      The  following  passages  are  particularly  important  (iii.  17,  18.  iv.  75. 
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One  of  these  legislative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  and  ratified 
the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  succession  of  Gothic 
kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to  the  devout  Egica.  As  long  as  the 
Visigoths  themselves  were  satisfied  with  the  rude  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  they  indulged  their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Roman  law.  Their  gradual  improvement  in  arts, 
in  policy,  and  at  length  in  religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and 
to  supersede,  these  foreign  institutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and  united 
people.  The  same  obligations,  and  the  same  privileges,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  and  the  conquerors, 
insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic  idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints 
of  equity,  and  exalted  the  Romans  to  the  participation  of  freedom. 
The  merit  of  this  impartial  policy  was  enhanced  by  the  situation  of 
Spain,  under  the  reign  of  the  Visigoths.  The  Provincials  were  long 
separated  from  their  Arian  masters,  by  the  irreconcileable  difffrence 
of  religion.  After  the  conversion  of  Recared  had  removed  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Catholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and  Meditei  • 
ranean,  were  still  possessed  by  the  Eastern  emperors ;  who  secretly 
excited  a  discontented  people,  to  reject  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Roman  citizens.  The  allegi- 
ance of  doubtful  subjects  is  indeed  most  effectually  secured  by  their 
own  persuasion,  that  they  hazard  more  in  a  revolt,  than  they  can  hope 
to  obtain  by  a  revolution ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress 
those  whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary  system  well  deserves 
the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.' 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  were  established 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  conquest  of  Britain,  the 
third  great  diocese  of  the  prasfecture  of  the  West.  Since  Britain  was 
already  separated  from  the  Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach, 
decline  a  story,  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most 
learned,  of  my  readers.  The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
oar,  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could  alone 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  exploits :  the  provincials,  relapsing  into 
barbarism,  neglected  to  describe  the  ruin  of  their  country;  and  the 
doubtful  tradition  was  almost  extinguished,  before  the  missionaries  of 
Rome  restored  the  light  of  science  and  Christianity.  The  declama- 
tions of  Gildas,  the  fragments,  or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints 
of  the  Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the 
venerable  Bede,^  have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence,  and  sometimes 
embellished  by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers,  whose  works  I  am  not 

V.  2,  3,  4,  5.  8.  vi.  II,  12,  13,  14.  17,  18.  vii.  I.  xiii.  2,  3.  6.).  I  have  found  Mascou  (HisL  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  xv.  29.  and  Annotations,  xxvi.  and  xxxiii.)  and  Ferreras  (Hist.  Gen.  de 
I'Espagne,  iL)  very  use/ul  and  accurate  guides. 

'  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  books,  has  been  correctly  pub- 
lished by  Bouquet  (iv.  273.).  It  has  been  treated  by  Montesq.  '.Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxviiL  c. 
I.)  with  excessive  seventy.  I  dislike  the  style  ;  I  detest  the  superstition  ;  but  I  shall  presume  to 
think,  that  the  civil  jurisprudence  displays  a  more  civilized  and  enlightened  state  of  sodely, 
than  that  of  the  Burgundians,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

^  Gildas  de  Excid.  Britan.  c.  11 — 25.  p.  4—9.  ed.  Gale.  Nennius  Hist.  Brit.  c.  28.  35— 
65.  p.  105 — iij.  ed.  Gale.  Bede  Hist.  Eccles.  Gentis  .-inglor.  1.  L  c.  12 — 16.  p.  49 — 53.  c.  22. 
p.  58.  ed.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonic.  p.  11 — 23,  &c.  ed.  Gibson.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  wero 
published  by  Wilkins,  London,  1731  ;  and  the  Leges  Wallicse,  by  Wottai  and  Clarke, 
London,  1730. 
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ambitious  either  to  censure,  or  to  transcribe.'  Yet  the  historian  of  the 
empire  may  be  tempted  to  pursue  the  revohitions  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight ;  and  an  Englishman  may  curiously 
trace  the  establishment  of  the  Barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  his 
name,  his  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 

About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  government, 
Vortigern  appears  to  have  obtained  the  supreme,  though  precarious, 
command  of  the  princes  and  cities  of  Britain,  That  unfortunate 
monarch  has  been  almost  unanimously  condemned  for  the  weak  and 
mischievous  policy  of  inviting '  a  formidable  stranger,  to  repel  the 
vexatious  inroads  of  a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassadors  are  dispatched, 
by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Germany ;  they  address  a 
pathetic  oration  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those 
warlike  Barbarians  resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  suppli- 
ants of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  If  Britain  had  indeed  been 
unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the  measure  of  its  calamities  would  have  been 
less  complete.  But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  government  could  not 
always  guard  the  maritime  province  against  the  pirates  of  Germany : 
the  independent  and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ;  and 
the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  in  a  tacit, 
or  express,  confederacy  of  rapine  and  destruction.  Vortigern  could 
only  balance  the  various  perils,  which  assaulted  on  every  side  his 
throne  and  his  people ;  and  his  policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  ex- 
cuse, if  he  preferred  the  alliance  of  ^/lose  Barbarians,  whose  naval 
power  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  the  most  serv- 
iceable allies.  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  (a.d.  449)  along 
the  Eastern  coast  with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of 
an  ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Britain ;  and  their  in- 
trepid valour  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian  invaders. 
The  isle  of  Tlianet,  a  secure  and  fertile  district,  was  allotted  for  the 
1  "sidence  of  these  German  auxiliaries,  and  they  were  supplied,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sions. This  favourable  reception  encouraged  5cxx)  warriors  to  embark 
with  their  families  in  17  vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of  Hengist  was 
fortified  by  this  strong  and  seasonable  reinforcement.  The  crafty 
Barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigern  the  obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Picts,  a  colony  of  faithful  allies  :  a  third 
fleet  of  40  ships,  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  nephew,  sailed 
from  Germany,  ravaged  the  Orkneys,  and  disembarked  a  new  army  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  devoted  land.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  but  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent, the  impending  evils.  The  two  nations  were  soon  divided  and 
exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies.  The  Saxons  magnified  all  that 
they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  an  ungrateful  people ;  while 

'  The  laborious  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Whitaker,  are  the  two  modern  writers  to  whom  I 
am  principally  indebted.  The  particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  ob- 
scure title,  a  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  England. 

■^  This  iimitaiio/i,  which  may  derive  some  countenance  from  the  loose  expressions  of  Gil- 
das  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  regular  story  by  Witikind,  a  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  century 
fCpussin,  Hist,  de  I'Emp.  d'Occid.  ii.  356.).  Rapin,  and  even  Hume,  have  too  freely  used 
'his  suspicious  evidence,  without  regarding  the  precise  and  probable  testimony  of  Nennius : 
.-.^terea  venenint  tres  Chinlae  a  Germanift,  in  e.riNo ^nls<g,  in  quibus  erant  Hors  et  Hengist 
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the  Britons  regretted  the  liberal  rewards  which  could  not  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries.  The  causes  of  fear  and  hatred 
were  inflamed  into  an  irreconcileable  quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to 
arms  ;  and  if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre  during  the  secur- 
ity of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  sustains 
the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war.' 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity :  he  painted  in  hvely 
colours  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusil- 
lanimous temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  convenient  situation  of  a 
spacious  solitary  island,  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets. 
The  successive  colonies  which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century  (a.d. 
455 — 582)  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine, 
were  principally  composed  of  three  valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  yutes,  the  old  Saxons,  and  the  Ajigles.  The  Jutes,  who 
fought  under  the  peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of 
leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glory,  and  of  erecting,  in 
Kent,  the  first  independent  kingdom.  The  fame  of  the  enterprise  was 
attributed  to  the  primitive  Saxons;  and  the  common  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  are  described  by  the  national  appellation  of  a 
people,  which,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  produced  the  first  monarchs  of 
South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished  by  their  numbers  and 
their  success ;  and  they  claimed  the  honour  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name 
on  the  country,  of  which  they  occupied  the  most  ample  portion.  The 
Barbarians,  who  followed  the  hopes  of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea, 
were  insensibly  blended  with  this  triple  confederacy  ;  the  Frisians, 
who  had  been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to  the  British  shores,  might 
balance,  during  a  short  space,  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  native 
Saxons  ;  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Rngians  are  faintly  described, 
and  some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  the  Baltic, 
might  embark  on  board  the  German  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  a  new 
world.''  But  this  arduous  achievement  was  not  prepared  or  executed 
by  the  union  of  national  powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his  followers  ; 
equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  vessels  ;  chose  the  place 
of  the  attack ;  and  conducted  his  subsequent  operations  according  to 
the  events  of  the  war  and  the  dictates  of  his  private  interest.  In  the 
invasion  of  Britain  many  heroes  vanquished  and  fell ;  but  only  seven 
victorious  leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title  of  kings. 
Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  were  founded  by 
the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been  continued, 
by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign,  derived  their  equal  and 
sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god  of  war.  It  has  been  pretended, 
that  this  repubUc  of  kings  was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a 

'  Nennius  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  300  British  chiefs  ;  a  crime  not  unsuitable 
to  their  savage  manners.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  1.  viii. 
c.  97-12)  that  Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which  the  giants  had  formerly  transported  from 
Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Britain  by  the  order  of  Ambrosius,  and  the  art 
of  Merlin. 

^  All  these  tribes  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede  1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  52.  1.  v.  c.  g.  p.  190.),  and 
though  I  have  considered  Whitaker's  remarks  (Hist,  of  Manchest.  iL  538.),  I  do  not  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Frisians,  &c.  were  mingled  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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supreme  magistrate.  But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  pohcy  is  repug- 
nant to  the  rude  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons :  their  laws  are 
silent ;  and  their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and  bloody  pros- 
pect of  intestine  discord.' 

A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  human  life,  has  presumed 
to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely  disfigures  the  state  of 
Britain  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the  Western  empire.  Gildas 
{de  Excid.  Britann.  c.  i.  p.  i.  ed.  Gale)  describes  in  florid  language  the 
improvements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign  trade  which  flowed  with  every 
tide  into  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty  construction 
of  public  and  private  edifices :  he  accuses  the  sinful  luxury  of  the 
British  people ;  of  a  people,  according  to  the  same  writer,  ignorant  of 
the  most  simple  arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of 
providing  walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of  iron,  for  the  defence  of  their 
native  land.^  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors,  Britain  had 
been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and  servile  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  whose  safety  was  entrusted  to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects 
of  Honorius  contemplated  their  new  freedom  with  surprise  and  terror ; 
they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  constitution ;  and  their 
uncertain  rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to  direct 
the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy.  The  introduction  of  the 
Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weakness,  and  degraded  the  character 
both  of  the  prince  and  people.  Their  consternation  magnified  the 
danger ;  the  want  of  union  diminished  their  resources ;  and  the  mad- 
ness of  civil  factions  was  more  solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy, 
the  evils,  which  they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries. 
Yet  the  Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  of  the 
manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms  :  the  successive  and  disorderly  attacks 
of  the  Saxons,  allowed  them  to  recover  from  their  amazement,  and  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  events  of  the  war  added  discipline  and  ex- 
perience to  their  native  valour.      . 

While  the  contment  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded,  without  resist- 
once,  to  the  Barbaiians,  the  British  island,  alone  and  unaided,  main- 
tained a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  against  the 
formidable  pirates,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted  the 
Northern,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Southern  coasts.  The  cities  which 
had  been  fortified  with  skill,  were  defended  with  resolution ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  ground,  hills,  forests,  and  morasses,  were  diligently  im- 
proved by  the  inhabitants ;  the  conquest  of  each  district  was  pur- 
chased with  blood ;  and  the  defeats  of  the  Saxons  are  strongly 
attested  by  the  discreet  silence  of  their  annalist.  Hengist  might  hope 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  active 
reign  of  35  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession  of  Kent;  and  the 
numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the  North,  was  extirpated 
by  the   sword   of  the  Britons.     The  monarchy   of  the   West-Saxons 

'  Bede  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four  Angles,  who  successively- 
acquired  in  the  Heptarchy  an  indefinite  supremacy  of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reign  was 
the  effect,  not  of  law,  but  of  conquest ;  and  he  observes,  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of  then\ 
subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey ;  and  that  another  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and 
Picls  (Hi^t.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  83.). 

-  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchest.  ii.  503)  has  smartly  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which 
had  passed  unnoticed  by  the  general  historians,  as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interesting  and 
important  events. 
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was  laboriously  founded  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  three  martial 
generations.  The  life  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of 
Woden,  was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  the  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  his 
valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire ;  besieged  SaUsbur)-,  at  that  time 
seated  on  a  commanding  eminence ;  and  vanquished  an  army  which 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of  Marl- 
borough,' his  British  enemies  displayed  their  mihtary  science.  Their 
troops  were  formed  in  three  lines;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct 
bodies,  and  the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed 
according  to  the  principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons  charged 
in  one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered  with  their  short  swords  the 
long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained  an  equal  conflict  tiU  the 
approach  of  night.  Two  decisive  victories,  the  death  of  three  British 
kings,  and  the  reduction  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  estab- 
lished the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the  grandson  of  Cerdic,  who 
carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  an  hundred  years,  the  independent  Britons  still  occu- 
pied the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  coast,  from  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus to  ihe  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall  ;  and  the  principal 
cities  of  the  inland  country  still  opposed  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians. 
Resistance  became  more  languid,  as  the  number  and  boldness  of  the 
assailants  continually  increased.  Winning  their  way  by  slow  and 
painful  efforts,  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates, 
advanced  from  the  North,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  till  their 
victorious  banners  were  united  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Beyond 
the  Severn  the  Britons  still  asserted  their  national  freedom,  which  sur- 
vived the  heptarchy,  and  even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The 
bravest  warriors,  who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales  :  the  reluctant  submission  of  Cornwall  was 
delayed  for  some  ages ;-  and  a  band  of  fugitives  acquired  a  settlement 
in  Gaul,  by  their  own  valour,  or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovingian 
kings.3  The  Western  angle  of  Armorica  acquired  the  new  appellations 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  Lesser  Britain;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
Osismii  were  filled  by  a  strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of 
their  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of  their  an- 

'  At  Beran-birig,  or  Barbur>--castle,  near  Marlborough.  The  Saxon  chronicle  assigns  the 
name  and  date.  Cambden  (Britan.  i.  128.)  ascertains  the  place  ;  and  Hcnr>'  of  Huntingdon 
(Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  314  )  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  battle.  They  are  probable 
and  characteristic  ;  and  the  historians  of  the  twelfth  century  might  consult  some  materials 
that  no  longer  exist. 

^  Cornwall  was  finally  subdued  by  Athelstan  (a.d.  927—941.},  who   planted  an  English 

colony  at  Exeter,  and  confined  the  Britons  beyond  the  river  Tamar.     Will,  of  Malmsbury,  L 

ii.  in  the  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  50.     The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was  degraded  by 

vitude  ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  their  cowardice  was 

lost  proverbial. 

The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Procopius, 

Gregory  of  Tours,  the  second  council  of  Tours  vA.d.  567.),  and  the  least  suspicious  of  their 

chronicles  and  lives  of  saints.    The  subscription  of  a  bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  first  council 

of  Tours  (.\.D.  461.  or  rather  481.),  the  army  of  Riothamus,  and  the  loose  declamation  of  Gil- 

Is  'alii  transmarinas  petcbant  regiones,  c.  25.  p.  8.\  may  countenance  an  emigration  as  early 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Bej'ond  that  aera,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be  found 
ly  in  romance:  and  I  am  surprised  that  Whitaker  iGenuine  Hist,  of  the  Britons,  p.  114-^ 
I.)  should  so  faithfully  transcnbe  the  gross  ignorance  of  Cajte,  whose  venial  errors  be  ^«« 
rigorously  chastised. 
VOL.'  II.  27 
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cestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clevis  and  Charlemagne,  the 
Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  customary  tribute,  subdued  the 
neighbouring  dioceses  of  Vannes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes,  and  formed  a 
powerful,  though  vassal,  state,  which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.' 

In  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least  implacable,  war,  much 
courage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  defence  of 
Britain.  Yet  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is  almost  buried  in 
oblivion,  we  need  not  repine  ;  since  every  age,  however  destitute  of 
science  or  virtue,  sufficiently  abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  mili- 
tary renown.  The  tomb  of  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigcrn,  was 
erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  as  a  landmark  formidable  to 
the  Saxons,  whom  he  had  thrice  vancjuished  in  the  fields  of  Kent. 
Ambrosius  Aurelian  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ; "" 
his  modesty  v,as  equal  to  his  valour,  and  his  valour,  till  the  last  fatal 
action,^  was  crowned  with  splendid  success.  But  every  Biitish  name 
is  effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  ArthuiV  the  hereditary  prince 
of  the  Silures,  in  South  Wales,  and  the  elective  king  or  general  of  the 
nation.  According  to  the  most  rational  account,  he  defeated,  in 
twelve  successive  battles,  the  Angles  of  the  North,  and  the  Saxons  of 
the  West ;  but  the  declining  age  of  the  hero  was  embittered  by  popular 
ingratitude,  and  domestic  misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life  are  less, 
interesting,  than  the  singular  revolutions  of  his  fame.  During  a  period, 
of  500  years  the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  preserved,  and  rudely ' 
embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of  Wales  and  Armorica,  Avho  were 
odious  to  the  Saxons,  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The . 
pride  and  curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  prompted  them  to  in--, 
quire  into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain :  they  listened  with  fond 
credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the  merit  of  a 
prince,  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their  common  enemies. 
His  romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  the  fashionable  idiom  of  the  times,  was  en- 
riched with  the  various,  though  incoherent,  ornaments,  which  were 
familiar  to  the  experience,  the  learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Thames,  was  easily  engrafted  on  the  fable  of  the  yEneid ;  and  the  royal 
ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their  origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their 

'  The  antiquities  of  .finrAftplK^,  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of  political  controversy, 
are  illustrated  by  Adrian  Valesius  (Notilia  Galliarura,  sub  voce  Britannia  Cisniariiia,  p.  98 
— 100.),  M.  d'Anville  (Not.  de  I'Anc.  Gaule,  Corisopiti,  Curiosolites,  Osistnii,  Vorganiutn, 
p.  248.  258.  508.  720.  and  Etats  de  I'Eur.  p.  7C.),  Longuerue  (Descrip.  de  la  France,  i.  84.), 
and  Vertot  (Hist.  Critiq.  de  I'Etabliss.  des  Bretons  dans  Ics  Gaules,  2  vols.  Paris,  1720.). 
I  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining  the  original  evidence  which  they  have  produced. 

-  Bcde,  who  in  his  Chronicle  (p.  28.)  places  Ambrosius  under  the  reign  of  Zeno  (a.d.  474 — 
491.),  observes,  that  his  parents  had  been  "  purpurJl  induti ; "  which  he  explains,  in  his  eccle- 
siastical history,  by  "  regium  nomeu  et  insigne  ferenlibus"  (1.  i.  c.  i6.  p.  53.).  The  express- 
ion of  Nennius  (c.  44.  p.  no.  ed.  Gale)  is  still  more  singular,  "  Unus  de  consitltbtis  gentis 
Romanica;  est  pater  mcus." 

3  liy  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiquarians,  Ambrosius  is  con- 
founded withNatanleod,  who  (a.d.  508.)  lost  his  own  life,  and  5000  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle 
against  Cerdic,  the  West  Saxon  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17,  18.). 

■*  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  bards  Myrdhin,  Llomarch,  and  Taliessin,  my  faith 
in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  principally  rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testi- 
mony of  Nennius  (Hist.  Brit.  c.  62,  63.  p.  114.,.  Wliitaker  (Ilist.  of  Manch.  ii.  ji.)  has 
framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable,  narratisc  of  the  wars  of  Arthur  ;  though  it  is  im- 
pns...ib!e  to  allow  the  reality  of  the  round  table. 
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alliance  with  the  Caesars.  His  trophies  were  decorated  with  captive 
provinces,  and  Imperial  titles ;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the 
recent  injuries  of  his  country.  The  gallantry-  and  superstition  of  the 
British  hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memorable  institution 
of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  were  faithfully  copied  from  the 
reigning  manners  of  chivalry;  and  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Uther's 
son,  appear  less  incredible,  than  the  adventures  which  were  achieved 
by  the  enterprising  valour  of  the  Noraians.  Pilgrimage,  and  the  holy 
wars,  introduced  into  Europe  the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic. 
Fairies,  and  giants,  flying  dragons,  and  enchanted  palaces,  were 
blended  with  the  more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of 
Britain  depended  on  the  art,  or  the  predictions,  of  Merlin.  Every 
nation  embraced  and  adorned  the  popular  romance  of  Arthur,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table :  their  names  were  celebrated  in 
Greece  and  Italy ;  and  the  voluminous  tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir 
Tristram  were  devoutly  studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  disre- 
garded the  genuine  heroes  and  historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the 
light  of  science  and  reason  was  rekindled ;  the  talisman  was  broken ; 
the  visionary  fabric  melted  into  air ;  and  by  a  natural,  though  unjust, 
reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the  severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined 
to  question  the  existence  of  i\rthur.' 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  miseries  of  conquest ; 
and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dreadful  and  destructive  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons ;  who  hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies, 
disdained  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most 
sacred  objects  of  the  Christian  worship.     The  fields  of  battle  might 
be  traced,  almost  in  every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones ;  the  frag- 
ments of  faUing  towers  were  stained  with  blood ;  the  last  of  the  Britons, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex^  was  massacred^  in  the  ruins  of  An- 
derida;3    and  the  repetition   of  such   calamities  was  frequent  and 
familiar  imder  the  Saxon  heptarchy.     The  arts  and  religion,  the  laws 
and  language,  which  the  Romans  had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain^ 
were  extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors.     After  the  destruction 
of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  who  had  declined  the  crown  of 
mart>Tdom,  retired  with  the  holy  relics  into  "Wales  and  /Vrmorica ;  the 
^remains  of  their  flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual  food ;  the 
jractice,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished  ; 
ad  the  British  clergy  might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation 
jf  the  idolatrous  strangers.      The  kings  of  France  maintained  the 
jrivileges  of  their  Roman  subjects ;  but  the  ferocious  Saxons  trampled 
K)n  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.     The  proceedings  of  civil 
|and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of  honour,  the  forms  of  office,  the 

The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  middle  ages,  are  illustrated  by 
barton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet,  and  the  minute  dUigence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  de- 
rived much  instruction  from  the  two  learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  English  Poetry. 

^  Hoc  anno  (490)  ^lla  et  Cissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ceastcr ;  et  interfecerunt  omnes  qui 
id  incoluerunt ;  adeo  ut  ne  unus  Brito  ibi  superstes  fuerit  (Chron.  Sajcoru  p.  15.)  ;  an  expres- 
sion more  dreadful  in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the  British 
Jeremiah. 

3  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Canibdcu  (Britan.  i.  258.)  at  Newendca, 
the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which  might  be  formerl  y  covered  by  the  sea,  and  on  lae  edge 
the  great  forest  (Anderida),  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampshire  aai  Ifussex. 
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ranks  of  society,  and  even  the  domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament, 
and  inheritance,  were  fincUy  suppressed;  and  the  indiscriminate 
crowd  of  noble  and  plebeian  slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary 
customs,  which  had  been  coarsely  framed  for  .the  shepherds,  and 
pirates,  of  Germany.  The  language  of  science,  of  business,  and  of 
conversation,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in 
the  general  desolation.  A  sufficient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words 
might  be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express  their  new  wants  and 
ideas;'  but  those  illiterate  Pagans  preserved  and  established  the  use 
of  their  national  dialect.^  Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either  in 
the  church  or  state,  reveals  its  Teutonic  origin  ;3  and  the  geography 
of  England  was  universally  inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  ap- 
pellations. The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  complete, 
may  not  easily  be  found ;  but  it  will  excite  a  probable  suspicion,  that 
the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply  rooted  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul  or 
Spain ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of  Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and  even  philoso- 
phers, that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  exterminated ;  and 
that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peopled  by  the  perpetual  influx,  and 
rapid  increase,  of  the  German  colonies.  Three  hundred  thousand 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist  ;*  the  entire 
emigration  of  the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  the 
solitude  of  their  native  country  ;5  and  our  experience  has  shown  the 
free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a  fruitful 
wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  unconfined,  and  their  subsistence  is 
plentiful.  The  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  discovery 
and  cultivation :  the  towns  were  small,  the  villages  were  distant ;  the 
husbandry  was  languid  and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to 
an  acre  of  the  best  land;*  an  ample  space  of  wood  and  morass  was 
resigned  to  the  vague  dominion  of  nature ;  and  the  modern  bishopric 
of  Durham,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  re- 
turned to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and  solitary  forest.^  Such 
imperfect  population  might  have  been  supplied,  in  some  generations, 
by  the  English  colonies ;  but  neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify  the 
unnatural  supposition,  that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in 

'  Dr.  Johnson  affirms,  that  few  English  words  are  of  British  extraction.  Mr.  VVhitaker, 
■who  understands  the  British  language,  has  discovered  more  than  3000,  and  actually  produces 
a  long  and  various  catalogue  (ii.  235.).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  many  of  these  words  may 
have  been  imported  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon  into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  mutually  un- 
derstood each  other's  language,  which  was  derived  from  the  same  Teutonic  root  (Bede,  1.  i. 
c.  25.  p.  60.). 

3  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  missionaries,  the  dignities  of  the  church 
were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

■t  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  i.  195.  He  quotes  the  British  historians  ;  but  I  much  fear,  that 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (1.  vi.  c.  15.)  is  his  only  witness. 

5  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  52.  The  fact  is  probable,  and  well  attested:  yet  such 
was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  German  tribes,  that  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law 
of  the  Angli  and  Warini  of  Germany  (Lindenbrog.  Codex,  p.  479.). 

fi  Henry's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  388. 
Quicquid  (says  John  of  Tineraouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  fluviosextitit  sola  eremi  vasti- 
jiido  tunc  temporis  fuit,  et  idcirco  nuIHus  ditioni  servivit,  eo  quod  sola  indomitorum  et  sylvcs- 
trium  animalium  spelunca  et  habitatio  fuit  (Carte,  i.  195. 1.  From  Nicholson  (Ene.  Hist. 
Library,  p.  65.  98.),  I  understand,  that  fair  copies  of  John  of  Tinemouth's  ample  Collections 
«re  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c. 
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the  desert  which  they  had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinarj'  Barbarians 
had  secured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revsnge,  it  was  their 
interest  to  preser\e  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  of  the  unresist- 
ing countr)'.  In  each  successive  revolution,  the  patient  herd  becomes 
the  propert)'  of  its  new  masters ;  and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and 
labour  is  silently  ratified  by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the 
apostle  of  Sussex,'  accepted  from  his  royal  convert  the  gift  of  the 
peninsula  of  Selsey,  near  Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  then  amounted  to  87  famihes.  He  released 
them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal  bondage;  and  250  slaves  of 
both  sexes  were  baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom  of 
Sussex,  which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  7000 
families ;  1200  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and,  if  we  multiply 
this  vague  computation,  it  may  seem  probable,  that  England  was 
cultivated  by  a  miUion  of  ser\'ants,  or  villains,  who  were  attached  to 
the  estates  of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  Barbarians  were 
often  tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves  into  perpetual,  and 
even  foreign,  bondage  ;"*  yet  the  special  exemptions,  which  were 
granted  to  naiiorial  slaves,^  suflSciently  declare,  that  they  were  much 
less  numerous  than  the  strangers  and  captives,  who  had  lost  their 
liberty,  or  changed  their  masters,  by  the  accidents  of  war.  When 
time  and  religion  had  mitigated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  laws  encouraged  the  frequent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  iheir 
subjects,  of  Welsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assume  the  respectable 
station  of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  of  lands,  and  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  civil  societ)-.'*  Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  allegi- 
ance of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued  on  the  confines 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage  Ina,  the  legislator  of  Wessex, 
united  the  two  nations  in  the  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  four 
British  lords  of  Somersetshire  may  be  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
court  of  a  Saxon  monarch. — Carte's  Hist.  0/  England,  i.  278. 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the  state  of 
original  barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  imperfectly  reclaimed. 
Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  be- 
came an  object  of  scandal  and  abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world.^ 
Christianity  was  still  professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  but  tha 
rude  schismatics,  in  Xh&fortn  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day 
of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  was  in- 
sensibly abolished,  and  the  Britons  Avere  deprived  of  the  arts  and 

*  See  ihe  mission  of  Wilfrid,  &c.  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccies.  1.  ir.  a  13.  16.  p.  155,  156.  159. 
From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede  .1.  iL  c.  i.  p.  78.),  andWilL  of  Malms.  '1.  iii.  102.), 
jt  appears  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  first,  to  the  last,  age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural 
practice.     Their  youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Rome. 

3  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  beyond  the  seas. 

*■  The  life  of  a  IVallus,  or  Catnhricus,  homo,  who  possessed  a  hyde  of  land,  is  fixed  at  120 
shjlhngs,  by  the  same  laws  of  Ina,  tit  ixrii.  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  20.),  which  allowed  200 
shillmgs  for  a  free  Saxon,  and  laoo  for  a  Thane  'Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  71.).  We  may  ob- 
serve, that  these  legislators,  the  West-Saxons  and  Mercians,  continued  their  British  conquests 
after  they  became  Christians.  The  laws  of  the  four  Icings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to 
notice  the  existence  of  any  subject  Britons. 

S  At  the  conclusion  of  his  histtMy  (a.d.  731.),  Bede  describes  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the 
^laad,  and  censures  the  implacable,  though  impotent,  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the 
English  nation,  and  the  Catholic  church  (1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  219.). 
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learning  which  Italy  communicated  to  her  Saxon  proselytes.  In 
Wales  and  Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom  of  the  West, 
was  preserved  and  propagated;  and  the  Baiufs,  wJio  had  been  the 
companions  of  the  Druids,  were  still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the 
courts  of  Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caermarthen,  accompanied  the 
king's  servants  to  war :  the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which  he  sung 
in  the  front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and  justified  their  depred- 
ations ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for  his  legitimate  prize  the  fairest 
heifer  of  the  spoil.  His  subordinate  ministers,  the  masters  and  disci- 
ples of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  visited  in  their  respective  circuits, 
the  royal,  the  noble,  and  the  plebeian  houses ;  and  the  public  poverty, 
almost  exhausted  by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  importunate  de- 
mands of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were  ascertained  by  solemn 
trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  supernatural  inspiration  exalted  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience.'  The  last  retrieats  of  Celtic 
freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  less  adapted 
to  agriculture  than  to  pasturage  :  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted 
in  their  flocks  and  herds ;  milk  and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food ;  and 
bread  was  sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury.  Liberty 
had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses  of  Armorica : 
but  their  populousness  has  been  maliciously  ascribed  to  the  loose 
practice  of  polygamy;  and  the  houses  of  these  licentious  barbarians 
have  been  supposed  to  contain  ten  wives,  and  perhaps  fifty  children. - 
Their  disposition  was  rash  and  choleric  :  they  were  bold  in  action  and 
in  speech  ;3  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they 
alternately  indulged  their  passions  in  foreign  and  domestic  war.  The 
cavalry  of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of  Gwent,  and  the  archers  of 
Merioneth,  were  equally  formidable ;  but  their  poverty  could  seldom 
procure  either  shields  or  helmets ;  and  the  inconvenient  weight  would 
have  retarded  the  speed  and  agility  of  their  desultory  operations. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain;  and 
Henry  II,  could  assert,  from  his  personal  experience,  that  Wales  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered,  without  fear, 
the  defensive  armour  of  their  enemies.'' 

By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as  well  as  of  em- 
pire, were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which  had  been  cleared  by 
the  Phoenician  discoveries,  and  finally  dispelled  by  tlic  arms  of  Caesar, 
again  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  Roman  province  was 

'  Pennant's  Tonr  in  Wales  (42G — 449.)  has  furnished  me  with  a  curious  and  interesting 
account  of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  the  year  isCS,  a  session  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  the  special 
command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  con- 
ferred on  55  minstrels.     The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was  adjudged  by  the  Mostyn  family. 

*  Regio  longe  lateque  diffusa,  milite,  magis  quam  credibile  sit,  referta.  Partibus  equidem 
in  illis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  general,  sortitus  more  barbaro  dcnas  aut  amplius  iixores. 
This  reproach  of  William  of  Poicticrs  {Hist,  of  France,  xi.  88.)  is  disclaimed  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors. 

3  Giraldus  Camhrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  eloquence  to  the  Romans,  the 
French,  and  the  Biitons.  The  malicious  Welshman  insinuates,  that  the  English  tiicitumity 
might  possibly  be  the  effect  of  their  servitude  under  tlie  Normans. 

•*  The  picture  of  Welsh  and  Armorican  m.anners  is  drawn  from  Giraldus  (Descript.  Cam- 
briac,  c.  6 — 15.  inter  Sciipt.  Cttirbden,  p.  886.),  and  the  authors  quoted  by  De  Vertot  (Hist. 
Crit.  ii.  259). 
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again  lost  among  the  fabulous  islands  of  the  Ocean,  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of  the 
times,'  describes  the  wonders  of  a  remote  isle,  whose  eastern  and  west- 
sru  parts  are  divided  by  an  antique  wall,  the  boimdary  of  life  and 
death,  or,  more  properly,  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair 
country,  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people :  the  air  is  healthy,  the  waters 
are  pure  and  plentiful,  and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitfid 
increase.  In  the  west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious  and 
mortal ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  serpents ;  and  this  drear)^  solitude 
is  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the  opposite 
shores  in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living  rowers.  Some  families  of 
fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks,  are  excused  from  tribute,  in 
consideration  of  the  mysterious  office  which  is  performed  by  these 
Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in  his  turn  is  .summoned,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  to  hear  the  voices,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  Ghosts;  he 
is  sensible  of  their  weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled  b)-  an  un- 
known, but  irresistible  power.  After  this  dream  of  fanc)-,  we  read 
with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  this  island  is  Bnltiaj  that  it  lies 
in  the  ocean,  against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed  by  three  nations,  the 
Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Britons ;  and  that  some  Angles  had  ap- 
peared at  Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the  French  ambassadors. 
From  these  ambassadors  Procopius  might  be  informed  of  a  singular, 
though  not  improbable,  adventure,  which  announces  the  spirit,  rather 
than  the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed  to 
Radiger  king  of  the  "\"ami,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched  the  ocean 
and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was  tempted,  by  motives  of 
policy,  to  prefer  his  father's  widow,  the  sister  of  Theodebert  king  of 
the  Franks.-  The  forsaken  princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewail- 
ing, revenged  her  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the  form,  of  an  horse ;  but  she 
boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fleet  of 
400  ships,  and  an  army  of  100,000  men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the 
captive  Radiger  implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  bride,  who 
generously  pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her  rival,  and  compelled 
the  king  of  the  Varni  to  discharge  with  honour  and  fidelity  the  duties 
of  an  husband.^  This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be  the  last  naval  en- 
terprise of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  arts  of  navigation,  by  which  they 
had  acquired  the  empire  of  Britain  and  of  the  sea,  were  soon  neglected 
by  the  indolent  Barbarians,  who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial 

'  Procop.  de  Cell.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  p.  620.  The  Greek  historian  is  himself  so  confounded 
by  the  \yonders  which  he  rtlates,  that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  BrUtin 
and  Britain,  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  circumstances. 

'  Theodebert,  grandson  of  CloWs,  and  king  of  Austra.sia,  was  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like prince  of  the  age  ;  and  this  remarkable  adventure  may  be  placed  between  the  years  534 
and  547.  the  extreme  terms  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Theudechildis  retired  to  Sens,  where  sbe 
founded  monasteries,  and  distributed  alms  (see  the  notes  of  the  Benedictine  editors,  ii.  216.). 
If  we  may  credit  the  praises  of  Fortunatus  (L  vi.  carm.  5.  ii  507.),  Radiger  was  deprived  of 
a  most  valuable  wife. 

3  Perliaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  Angles,  who  landed  in 
527,  and  the  following  years,  between  the  H  umber  and  the  Thames,  and  gradually  founded 
the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her  name  and 
CJtistencc :  hut  Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Rowe  the  character  and  situation  of  Rodu- 
pine  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 
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advantages  of  their  insular  situation.  Seven  independent  kingdoms 
were  agitated  by  perpetual  discoi'd ;  and  the  British  world  was  seldom 
connected,  eitJier  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of  the  continent.' 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  fortunate  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction  in  the  West,  about  five  centuries  after 
the  Christian  a;ra.  At  that  unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely  strug- 
gled with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  Britain :  Gaul  and  Spain 
^v'ere  divided  between  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and 
Visigoths,  and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgundians  : 
Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
savage  insults  of  the  Moors :  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an  army  of  Barbarian  mercenaries,  whose 
lawless  tyranny  was  ^icceeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth. All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  more  particularly  deserved  the  name  and  privileges  of  Ro- 
mans, were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign  con- 
quest ;  and  the  victorious  nations  of  Germany  established  a  new  system 
of  manners  and  government  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
majesty  of  Rome  was  faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus.  Yet  they  con- 
tinued to  reign  over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ; 
the  Gothic  and  Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  subverted 
by  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  emperors  may 
still  afford  a  long  series  of  instructive  lessons,  and  interesting  revolu- 
tions. 


General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a  province, 
imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to  the  merit,  but  to  the  fortune, 
of  the  republic.  The  inconstant  goddess,  Avho  so  blindly  distributes 
and  resumes  her  favours,  had  now  consented  (such  was  the  language 
of  envious  flattery)  to  resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from  her  globe,  and 
to  fix  her  firm  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.''  A 
wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the  memor- 
able history  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his  countrymen  of  this  vain 
and  delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view  the  deep  foundations  of 
the  greatness  of  Rome.^   The  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and 

*  In  the  copioushistory  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any  traces  of  hostile  or  friendly 
intercourse  between  France  and  England,  except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert 
king. of  Paris,  quam  regis  citjiisdam  in  Cantia  filiiis  inatrimonio  copulavit  (1.  ix.  c.  26.  ii.  348.). 
The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his  life  almost  immediately  before  the  conversion 
of  Kent. 

^  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plutarch  (Opera,  ii.  318.  cd.  Wechel),  to  whom,  on  the 
faith  of  his  son  Lamprias  (Fabric.  Biblio.  Grsec.  iii.  341.),  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  malicious 
declamation,  ■Trtpi  t>j«  Poi^aitow  Tu)(ijs.  The  same  opinions  had  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  250  years  before  Plutarch  ;  and  to  confute  them,  is  the  professed  intention  of  Poly- 
bius  (Hist.  1.  i.  p.  90.  ed.  Gronov.  Amstel.  1670.). 

^  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and  many  other  parts  of  his 
general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in  the  seventeenth  book,  in  which  he  compares  tlie 
linalanx  and  the  legion. 
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to  the  state,  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  religion.  Honour,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of 
the  republic ;  the  ambitious  citizens  laboured  to  deserve  the  solemn 
glories  of  a  triumph ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  youth  was  kindled 
into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld  the  domestic  images  oi 
their  ancestors.'  The  temperate  struggles  of  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians had  finally  established  the  firm  and  equal  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  which  united  the  freedom  of  popular  assemblies,  ^N-ith  the 
authority  and  wisdom  of  a  senate,  and  the  executive  powers  of  a  regal 
magistrate.  \\Tien  the  consul  displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
each  citizen  bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  his 
sword  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  discharged  the  sacred 
duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten  years.  This  wise  institution  continu- 
ally poured  into  the  field  the  rising  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers; 
and  their  numbers  were  reinforced  by  the  warlike  and  populous  states 
of  Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the  valour,  and 
embraced  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans.  The  sage  historian,  who  ex- 
cited the  virtue  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  beheld  the  ruin  of  Carthagc,- 
has  accurately  described  their  military  system;  their  levies,  arms, 
exercises,  subordination,  marches,  encampments ;  and  the  invincible 
legion,  superior  in  active  strength  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war,  Polybius  has 
deduced  the  spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and  im- 
patient of  repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest,  which  might 
have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy  of  mankind,  was 
attempted  and  achieved ;  and  the  perpetual  violation  of  justice  was 
maintained  by  the  political  virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The 
arms  of  the  republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious 
in  war,  advanced  with  rapid  steps  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ocean ;  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass, 
that  might  serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were  suc- 
cessively broken  by  the  iroti  monarchy  of  Rome.^ 

The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire,  may  deserve,  as  a 
singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philosophic  mind.  But  the  decline 
of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  immoderate  greatness 
Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction 
multiplied  with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident 
had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stupendous  fabric  yielded  lO 
the  pressure  of  its  own  weight.  The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and 
obvious ;  and  instead  of  enquiring  ivhy  the  Roman  empire  was  de- 
stroyed, we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  it  had  subsisted  so  long. 

'  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  4.  Such  were  the  'generous  professions  of  P.  Scipio  ani  *2- 
Maximus.  The  Latin  historian  had  read,  and  most  probably  transcribes,  Polybius,  their  con- 
temporary and  friend. 

*  While  Carthage  was  in  flames,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the  Iliad,  which  express  the 
destriiction  of  Troy,  acknowledged  to  Polybius,  his  friend  and  preceptor  iPolyb.  in  Excerpt, 
de  Virtut.  et  Vit.  ii.  1455.!,  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  he  in- 
wardly applied  them  to  the  future  calamities  of  Rome  '.Appian.  in  libycis,  p.  136.  ed.  Toll.). 

3  Daniel,  ii.  51 — 40.  "And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  .as  iron;  forasmuch  as  iron 
"  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all  things."  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture 
of  iron  and  clay  was  accomplished,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  in  his  own  time.  Sicut  enim  ip 
principio  nihil  Romano  Imperio  fortius  et  durius,  ita  in  fine  rerum  nihil  imbecillius :  quum  et 
in  bellis  civiUbiis  «laidv*rs».s  diversas  natione^  aliarum  gentiuiB  barbaianun  auxilio  indieenua 
(Optr..,  V    5'»). 
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The  victorious  legions,  who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of 
strangers  and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the  repubhc, 
and  afterwards  violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  emperors, 
anxious  for  their  personal  safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to 
the  base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  rendered  them 
alike  formidable  to  their  sovereign  and  to  the  enemy ;  the  vigour  of 
the  military  government  was  relaxed,  and  finally  dissolved,  by  the 
partial  institutions  of  Constantine ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the  translation 
of  the  seat  of  Empire ;  but  this  history  has  already  shown,  that  the 
powers  of  government  were  divided,  rather  than  removed.  The  throne 
of  Constantinople  was  erected  in  the  East ;  while  the  West  was  still 
possessed  by  a  series  of  emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy, 
and  claimed  their  equal  inheritance  of  the  legions  and  provinces. 
This  dangerous  novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices, 
of  a  double  reign :  the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary 
system  were  multiplied ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of  luxury,  not  of  merit, 
was  introduced  and  supported  between  the  degenerate  successors  of 
Theodosius.  Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  people, 
embitters  the  factions  of  a  declining  monarchy.  The  hostile  favourites 
of  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  enemies ; 
and  the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indifference,  perhaps  with  plea- 
sure, the  disgrace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of 
the  West.  Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the  two 
empires  was  restored ;  but  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  Romans  was  tardy, 
doubtful,  and  ineffectual ;  and  the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  was  enlarged  by  the  perpetual  diiference  of  language  and  man- 
ners, of  interest,  and  even  of  religion.  Yet  the  salutary  event  approved 
in  some  measure  the  judgment  of  Constantine.  During  a  long  period 
of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled  the  victorious  armies  of  Bar- 
barians, protected  the  wealth  of  Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  important  straits  which  connect  the  Euxine  and  Medi- 
terranean seas.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople  more  essentially 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  East,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the 
West. 

As  the  happiness  of  -a.  future  life  is  the  great  object  of  religion,  we 
may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the  abuse  of  Christianity 
hacl  some  influence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em^jirc.  The 
clergy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  patience;  and  the  last 
remains  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the  cloister :  a  large  portion 
of  public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated  totlie  specious  demands 
of  charity  and  devotion ;  and  the  soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  useless 
multitudes  of  both  sexes.  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the  more  earthly 
passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the  flame  of  theological  dis- 
cord; the  church,  and  even  the  state,  were  distracted  by  religious 
factions,  whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody,  and  always  implaca- 
ble ;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  diverted  from  camps  to  synods ; 
the  Roman  world  was  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny ;  and  the 
persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their  country.  Yet 
•  oarty-spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of  union  as 
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well  as  of  dissension.  The  bishops,  from  iSoo  pulpits,  inculcated  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful  and  orthodox  sovereign ;  their 
frequent  assemblies,  and  j)erpetual  correspondence,  maintained  the 
communion  of  distant  churches;  and  the  benevolent  temper  of  the 
gospel  was  strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance  of 
the  Catholics.  The  indolence  of  the  monks  was  devoutly  embraced 
by  a  senile  and  effeminate  age ;  but  if  superstition  had  not  afforded  a 
decent  retreat,  the  same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  unworthy 
Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the  standard  of  the  republic. 
Religious  precepts  are  easily  obeyed,  which  indulge  and  sanctify  the 
natural  inclinations  of  their  votaries ;  but  the  pure  and  genuine  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  beneficial,  though  imperfect, 
effects  on  the  Barbarian  proseljtes  of  the  North.  If  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
his  victorious  religion  broke  the  \  iolcnce  of  the  fall,  and  moUified  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  prefer  and  promote  the 
exclusive  interest  and  glor}-  of  his  native  country :  but  a  philosopher 
may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one 
great  republic,  whose  various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost  the 
same  level  of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of  power  will 
continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  o%vn,  or  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  may  be  alternately  exalted  or  depressed;  but  these 
partial  events  cannot  essentially  injure  our  general  state  of  happiness, 
the  system  of  arts,  and  laws,  and  manners,  which  so  advantageously 
distinguish,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colo- 
nies. The  savage  nations  of  the  globe  are  the  common  enemies  of 
civilized  society ;  and  we  may  enquire  ^^^th  anxious  curiosity,  whether 
Europe  is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities,  which 
formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the 
same  reflections  will  illustrate  the  faU  of  that  mighty  empire,  and 
explain  the  probable  causes  of  our  actual  securit}'. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  danger,  and  the 
number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  north- 
ern countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes 
of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent;  bold  in 
anns,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry-.  The  Barbarian 
world  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war;  and  the  peace  of 
Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China.  The 
Huns,  who  fled  before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards the  West ;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the  gradual  accession 
of  captives  and  allies.  The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns, 
assumed  in  their  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column  of 
Barbarians  pressed  on  the  Roman  empire  with  accumulated  weight ; 
^nd,  if  the  foremost  were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly 
)lenished  by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigrations  can  no 
iger  issue  from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  which  has  been 
iputed  to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the  happy  consequence  of 

Ie  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.     Instead  of  some  rude  villages, 
inly  scattered  among  its  woods  and  morasses,  Germany  now  pro- 
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duces  a  list  of  2300  walled  towns :  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  successively  established ;  and 
the  Hanse  merchants,  with  tlie  Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their 
colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  Russia  now  assumes 
the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  empire.  The  plough,  the  loom, 
and  the  forge  are  introduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and 
the  Lena ;  and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Barbarism  is  now  con- 
tracted to  a  narrow  span ;  and  the  remnant  of  Calmucks  or  Uzbecks, 
whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered,  cannot  seriously  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.'  Yet  this  apparent 
security  should  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that  new  enemies,  and  unknown 
dangers,  may  possibly  arise  from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visible 
in  the  map  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  spread  their 
conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  languished  in  poverty  and  con- 
tempt, till  Mahomet  breathed  into  those  savage  bodies  the  soul  of 
enthusiasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by  the  singular 
and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  The  subject  nations,  resigning 
the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independence,  embraced  the  character 
of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  West  were  reluctantly 
torn  by  the  Barbarians  from  the  bosom  of  their  mother-country. ""  But 
this  union  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military 
spirit ;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion,  expected 
their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  governors,  who  were 
directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of  an 
hundred  millions  depended  on  the  personal  merit  of  one,  or  two,  men, 
perhaps  children,  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury, 
and  despotic  power.  The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  empire 
during  the  minorities  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Theodosius ;  and 
after  those  incapable  princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood, 
they  abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to  the  eunuchs, 
and  the  provinces  to  the  Barbarians.  Europe  is  now  divided  into 
twelve  powerful,  though  unequal,  kingdoms,  three  respectable  com- 
mon-wealths, and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independent,  states : 
the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  multiplied,  at  least, 
with  the  number  of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign 
in  the  North,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again  slumber  on  the 
thrones  of  the  South.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  the 
mutual  influence  of  fear  and  shame ;  republics  have  acquired  order 
and  stability ;  monarchies  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom,  or, 
at  least,  of  moderation ;  and  some  sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  in- 
troduced into  the  most  defective  constitutions  by  the  general  manners 

'  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealog.  Hist,  of  the  Tartars  have  subjoined  a 
curious,  though  imperfect,  description  of  their  present  state.  We  might  question  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Cahnucks,  or  Ehiths,  since  they  have  been  recently  vanquished  by  the 
Chinese,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  subdued  the  lesser  Bucharia,  and  advanced  into  the  country 
of  Bad.ikshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  (Mem.  sur  les  Chinois,  i.  325.).  But  these  con- 
quests are  precarious,  nor  will  I  venture  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

"  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far  tl^js  general  proposition  is  weakened  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  independence  of  Britain  and  Armorica,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the 
Cagaudx  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (i.  p.  340.  iii.  p.  273.  337.  434.). 
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of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  is 
accelerated  by  the  emulati'"i  of  so  many  active  rivals :  in  war,  the 
European  forces  are  exerciuied  by  temperate  and  undecisive  contests. 
If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartar)-,  he 
must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous 
armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant  nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid 
freemen  of  Britain ;  who,  perhaps,  might  confederate  for  their  com- 
mon defence.  Should  the  victorious  Barbarians  carry  slavery  and 
desolation  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would 
transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized  society ;  and 
Europe  would  revive  and  flourish  in  the  American  world,  which  is 
already  filled  with  her  colonies  and  institutions.' 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify  the 
strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age  they  have  op- 
pressed the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India,  and  Persia, 
who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counterbalance  these  natural 
powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art.  The  warlike  states  of  anti- 
quity, Greece,  ^Macedonia,  and  Rome,  educated  a  race  of  soldiers ;  ex- 
ercised their  bodies,  disciplined  their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces 
by  regular  evolutions,  and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed, 
into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this  superiority  insensibly 
declined  with  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  the  rude  valour  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  military 
art  has  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  which  enables 
man  to  command  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire. 
Mathematics,  chymistry,  mechanics,  architecture,  have  been  applied 
to  the  service  of  war ;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other 
the  most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.  Historians  may 
indignantly  observe,  that  the  preparations  of  a  siege  would  found  and 
maintain  a  flourishing  colony ;  -  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased,  that  the 
subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of  cost  and  difficulty;  or  that  an 
industrious  people  should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive 
and  supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications 
now  form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse;  and 
Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irruption  of  Barbarians ;  since, 
before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous.  Their 
gradual  advances  in  the  science  of  war  would  always  be  accompanied, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia,  with  a  proportionable 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil  policy;  and  they  them- 

'  America  now  contains  about  six  millions  of  European  blood  and  descent ;  and  their  num- 
bers, at  l^t  in  the  North,  are  continually  increasing.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of 
their  political  situation,  they  must  preser%-e  the  manners  of  Eiu-ope  ;  and  wc  may  reflect  with 
some  pleasure,  that  the  English  language  will  probably  be  diffused  over  an  immense  and 
populous  continent. 

On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Turinl  140  pieces  de  canon  ;  et  il  est  d  remanquer  que 
chaque  gros  canon  montfi  revient  il  environ  2000  ecus:  il  y  avoit  1 10,000  boulets ;  106,000 
cartouches  d'un  faQon,  et  300,000  d'une  autre  ;  21,000  bombes ;  27,700  grenades,  15,000  sacs 
a  terre,  30,000  instrumens  pour  le  pionnage  ;  1,200,000  livres  de  poudre.  Ajoutez  a  ces  muni- 
tions, le  plomb,  Ic  fer,  et  le  fer  blaiic,  les  cordages,  tout  ce  qui  sert  aux  mineurs,  le  souphre, 
le  salp^tre,  les  outils  de  toute  espece.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tous  ces  preparatifs  de 
destruction  sufifiroient  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  plus  nombreuse  colonic.  Voltaire, 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  xx.  in  his  Works,  xi.  391. 
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selves  must  deserve  a  place  among  the  polished  nations  whom  they 
subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fallacious,  there  still 
remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope.  The  discoveries 
of  ancient  and  modern  navigators,  and  the  domestic  history,  or  tra- 
dition, of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  represent  the  human  savage., 
naked  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas, 
and  almost  of  language.'  From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the 
primitive  and  universal  state  of  man,  he  has  gradually  arisen  to  com- 
mand the  animals,  to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to 
measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the  improvement  and  exercise 
of  his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  ^  has  been  irregular  and  various ; 
infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increasing  by  degrees  with  re- 
doubled velocity :  ages  of  laborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a 
moment  of  rapid  downfall ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have 
felt  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of  four 
thousand  years  should  enlarge  our  hopes,  and  diminish  our  apprehen- 
sions :  we  cannot  detennine  to  what  height  the  human  species  may 
aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfection ;  but  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed, that  no  people,  unless  the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  re- 
lapse into  their  original  barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society 
may  be  viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect,  i.  The  poet  or  philosopher 
illustrates  his  age  and  country  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind;  but 
these  superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spontaneous 
productions ;  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or  Newton,  would 
excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could  be  created  by  the  will  of  a  prince, 
or  the  lessons  of  a  preceptor.  2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  more  solid  and 
permanent ;  and  many  individuals  may  be  qualified,  by  education  and 
discipline,  to  promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of  the 
community.  But  this  general  order  is  the  effect  of  skill  and  labour ; 
and  the  complex  machinery  may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  injured  by 
violence.  3.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  more  useful,  or,  at  least, 
more  necessary  arts,  can  be  performed  without  superior  talents,  or 
national  subordination;  without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of 
many.  Each  village,  each  family,  each  individual,  must  always  pos- 
sess both  ability  and  inclination,  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  fire  ^  and  of 
metals ;  the  propagation  and  service  of  domestic  animals ;  the 
methods  of  hunting  and  fishing  ;  the  rudiments  of  navigation ;  the 
imperfect  cultivation  of  corn,  or  other  nutritive  grain ;  and  the  simple 

'  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  tedious  task,  to  produce  the  authorities  of  poets,  philosophers, 
and  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  appealing  to  the  decisive  and  authentic 
testimony  of  Diodor.  Sicul.  (i.  1.  i.  p.  ii,  12.  1.  iii.  p.  184,  &c.  ed.  Wesseling.).  The  Ict.'iyo- 
phagi,  vvho  in  liis  time  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  natives  of  New  Holland  (Dampier's  Voyag.  i.  464).  Fancy,  or  perhaps  reason,  may  still 
suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below  the  level  of  these  savages,  vvho  had 
acquired  some  arts  and  instruments. 

-  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  President  Goguet,  de  I'Orig.  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  el 
des  Sciences.  He  traces  from  facts,  or  conjectures  (i.  147.  ed.  i2mo.),  the  first  and  most 
difficult  steps  of  human  invention. 

3  It  is  certain,  liowever  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire. 
Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Olaheite,  who  are  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any 
earthen  vessels  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  tUe 
uquids  which  they  contain.    , 
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practice  of  the  mechanic  trades.  Private  genius  and  pubhc  industry 
may  be  extirpated ;  but  these  hardy  plants  survive  the  tempest,  and 
strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the  most  unfavourable  soil.  The  splen- 
did days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  were  echpsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignor- 
ance ;  and  the  Barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome. 
But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem  of  Saturn,'  still  continued  an- 
nually to  mow  the  harv^ests  of  Italy ;  and  the  human  feasts  of  the 
Laestrigons  "^  ha\'e  n^ver  been  renewed  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  disiovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce,  and  religious 
zeal  have  diffused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old  and  New  World, 
these  inestimable  gifts  :  they  have  been  successively  propagated ;  they 
can  never  be  lost  We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  con- 
clusion, that  every  age  of  the  world  has  increased,  and  still  increases, 
the  real  wealth,  the  happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue, 
of  the  human  race.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Zeno  and  Anastasius,  Emperors  of  the  East. — Birth,  Education^  and 
first  Exploits  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. — His  Invasion  and  Con- 
quest of  Italy. — The  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy. — State  of  the  West. 
— Military  and  Civil  Go7'em7nent. — The  Senator  Boethius. — Last 
Acts  and  Death  of  Theodoric. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  an  interv'al  of 
fifty  years  (A.D.  476 — 527),  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is 
faintly  marked  by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno, 
Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  same  period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished 
under  the  government  of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have  deserved  a 

atue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent  of  the 

n'al  line  of  the  Amali,*  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  s 

'  Plntarch.  Quaest.  Rom.  ii.  275.  Jf  acrob.  Satumal  I.  i.  c.  8.  p.  152.  ed.  London.  The 
arrii-al  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  worship)  in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  that  the  savage  coast  oi 
Tatiiim  was  first  discovered  and  civilized  by  the  Phcenicians. 

"  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embellished  the  tales  of  fearful 
and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  the  cannibab  of  Italy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

^  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been  stained  with  avarice,  cmelty,  and  fanatician; 
and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced  the  communication  of  disease  and  prejudice.  A 
singular  exception  is  due  t j  the  virtue  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  five  great  voyages 
successively  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his  present  Majesty,  were  inspired  by  the  pure 
and  generous  love  of  saence  and  of  mankind.  The  same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the 
diflFerent  stages  of  society,  has  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  his  capital ;  and  has  introduced 
into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the  vegetables  and  auimab  most  useful  to  human  life. 

*  Joman.  'dc  Reb.  Get.  c.  13,  14.  p.  629,  630.  ed.  Grot.;  has  drawn  the  pedigree  of  Theo- 

loric  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Ansei  or  Demi-gods,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Domitian. 

Casaodor.,  the  first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  (Variar.  viii.  5.  ix.  25.  x.  2.  xi. 

r      ■■''ckons  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the  xviith  in  descent..    Peringsciold  (the  Swedi^ 

tator  of  Cochlaeits.  Vit.  Theodoric,  p.  271.   Stockholm,  1699} ,  labours  to  connect  this 

_  y  with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country. 

.    . ;  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pelso  (Nieusiedler-see)  near  Camuntum,  almost 
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two  years  after  the  death  of  Attila.  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the 
independence  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  the  three  brothers,  Walamir, 
Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that  warhke  nation  with  united 
counsels,  had  separately  pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though 
desolate  province  of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their 
revolted  subjects,  but  their  hasty  attack  was  repelled  by  the  single 
forces  of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  distant 
camp  of  his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that  the  favourite 
concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father 
to  the  public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor 
of  the  East,  had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  300 
pounds  of  gold.  The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constantinople 
with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises 
of  war,  his  mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversation  ; 
he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  most  skilful  masters ;  but  he  disdained 
or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain 
of  the  first  elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was  contrived  to 
represent  the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king  of  Italy.'  As  soon  as  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality  and  con- 
fidence. Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle;  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
Widimir,  had  led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians, 
and  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  (a.D.  455 — 475)  for  their  king  the 
father  of  Theodoric.  His  ferocious  subjects  admired  the  strength  and 
stature  of  their  young  prince;^  and  he  soon  convinced  them  that  he 
had  not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of 
6000  volunteers  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adventures, 
descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and  soon 
returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sarmatian  king  whom  he 
had  vanquished  and  slain.  Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive 
only  of  fame,  and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme 
distress  by  the  want  of  clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  desert  their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance  into 
the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which 
already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  so  many  bands  of  confederate 
Goths.  After  proving  by  some  acts  of  hostility  that  they  could  be 
dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome,  enemies,  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a 
high  price  their  reconciliation  and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands 
and  money,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Danube, 
under  the  command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.^ 

on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus  composed  his  meditations  (Jornan.  c.  52.  p.  659. 
Severin.  Pannon.  lUust.  p.  22.     Cellar.  Geog.  Antiq.  i.  330.). 

'  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  (GEO A)  were  inscribed  on  a  gold  plate,  and  when  it 
was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen  through  the  intervals  (Anonym.  Valesian.  ad 
Calcem  Amm.  Marcellin.  p.  722.).  This  authentic  fact,  with  the  testmiony  of  Procopius,  or 
at  least  of  the  contemporary  Goths  (Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  2.  p.  311.),  far  outweighs  the  vague  praises 
cf  Ennodius  (Sirmond.  Opera,  i.  1596.)  and  Theophan.  (Chronograph,  p.  112.). 

^  Statura  es  quae  resignet  proceritate  regnantem  (Ennod.  p.  1614.).  The  bishop  of  Pavia 
(I  mean  the  ecclesiastic  who  wished  to  be  a  bishop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion, 
eyes,  hands,  &c.  of  his  sovereign. 

3  The  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are  found  in  Jornan.  (c. 
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An  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  have  despised  the 
base  I  saurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  without  any 
endowTnents  of  mind  or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth, 
or  superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure  of  the  Theodosian  line, 
the  choice  of  Pulchei^a  and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some 
measure  by  the  characteis  of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these 
princes  confirmed  and  dishonoured  his  reign  by  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude 
and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of  the  East  was  peaceably 
devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne ;  and 
her  Isaurian  husband,  the  fortunate  TrascaUsseus,  exchanged  that 
barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After  the  de- 
cease of  the  elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the 
throne  of  his  son  (A.D.  474 — 491.  Feb.  April  9),  humbly  received,  as  a 
gift,  the  second  rank  in  the  empire,  and  soon  excited  the  pubhc  sus- 
picion on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  young  colleague, 
whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  ambition.  But 
the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions  :  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  claiming 
his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the 
worthless  and  ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the 
sceptre  of  the  East.'  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of 
Zeno,  he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her 
brother  Basiliscus,  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedition,  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  senile  senate.  But  the  reign  of  the 
usurp)er  was  short  and  turbulent.  Basiliscus  presumed  to  assassinate 
the  lover  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  ofiend  the  lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain 
and  insolent  Harmatius,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  aflfected 
the  dress,  the  demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles. — Suidas, 
i.  p.  332,  ed.  Kuster.  By  the  conspiracy  of  the  malecontents,  Zeno 
was  recalled  from  exile ;  the  armies,  the  capital,  the  person  of  Basilis- 
cus, were  betrayed ;  and  his  whole  family  was  condemned  to  the  long 
agony  of  cold  and  hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted 
courage  to  encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies.  The  haughty  spirit  of 
Verina  was  still  incapable  of  submission  or  repose.  She  provoked  the 
enmity  of  a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was 
disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  S)Tia  and  Eg^-pt,  raised  an  army 
of  70,000  men,  and  persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless 
rebellion,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne  was 
distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and  fidelity ;  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his  restoration  she  implored 
his  clemency  in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the  decease  of  Zeno,  Ari- 
adne, the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave 
her  hand  and  the  Imperial  title  (a.d.  491 — 518,  April  11.  July  8)  to 

52 — 56.  p.  689—696.)  and  Malchus  (ExcerpL   Legat  p.  78.;,  who  erroneously  styles  him  the 
son  of  Walamir. 

Theophan.  (p.  111.)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacrrd  letters  to  the  provinces:     «<rr£    oTi 
oiKiiov  vfiiTtpov  laTt.  .  .  Kai  oTi  -rpoYfipqira/itOa  ^atriXcuz  TpatncaXXtcratoi', 
Such  female  preten'iions  would  have  astonished  the  slaves  of  tiie^nt  Csesan, 
VOL,    II,  28 
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Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who  survived  his  elevation 
above  twenty-s.even  years,  and  whose  character  is  attested  by  the 
acclamation  of  the  people,  "  Reign  as  you  have  lived ! "' 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely  lavished  by 
Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank  of  patrician  and  consul, 
the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian -statue,  a  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and 
the  promise  of  a  rich  and  honourable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric 
condescended  to  serve,  he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the 
cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  Zeno ;  and  in  the  second  revolt,  the  Walamirs,  as  they  were  called, 
pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy  victory  to 
the  Imperial  troops.*  But  the  faithful  servant  was  suddenly  converted 
into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  (a.d.  475 — 488)  spread  the  flames  of 
war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Hadriatic ;  many  flourishing  cities  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace  was  almost  extirpated 
by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  pea- 
sants of  the  right  hand  that  guided  the  plough.^  On  such  occasions, 
Theodoric  sustained  the  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of 
ingratitude,  and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by 
the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned,  not  as  the  monarch, 
but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spiiit  was  unbroken 
by  slavery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults.  Their  poverty 
was  incurable  :  since  the  most  liberal  donatives  were  soon  dissipated 
in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the  most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their 
hands ;  they  despised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials ;  and 
when  their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the 
lamiliar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  Theo- 
doric (such  at  least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead  a  peaceable,  obscure, 
obedient  life,  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by 
splendid  and  fallacious  promises,  seduced  him  to  attack  a  confederate 
tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  He 
marched  from  his  station  in  Mccsia,  on  ^  the  solemn  assurance  that 
before  he  reached  Hadrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of  8000  horse  and  30,000  foot,  while 
the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  second  his  oper- 
ations. These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As 
he  advanced  into  Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable 
solitude,  and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  an  heavy  train  of  horses,  of 
mules,  and  of  waggons,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among  the  rocks 

'  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus  are  lost ;  but  some  extracts  or  frag- 
ments have  been  saved  by  Photius  (Ixxviii,  Ixxix.  loo.),  Constant.  Porphyrog.  (Excerpt.  Leg. 
p.  78.),  and  in  various  .irticles  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The  Chron.  of  Marcellinus  (Imago 
Historise)  are  originals  for  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge, 
almost  for  the  last  time,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  £mp.  vi.  472 — 652.). 

^  In  ipsis  congressionis  tuse  foribus  cessit  invasor,  cum  frofugo  per  te  sceptra  redderentur 
de  salutic  dubitanti.  Ennodius  then  proceeds  (i.  1596.  Sirmond.)  to  tansport  his  hero  (on  a 
flying  dragon  ?)  into  ACthiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidence  of  the  Valesian 
fragment  (p.  717.),  Liberatus  (Brev.  Kutych.  c.  25.  p.  118.),  and  Theophan.  (p.  112.),  is  more 
soljer  and  rational. 

'^  Tliis  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  Goths,  less  barbarous,  as  it 
should  seem,  than  the  Walainirs :  but  the  son  of  Theodemir  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  many 
Roman  cities  (Malchus  Excerpt,  Leg,  p.  95.), 
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and  precipices  of  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was  assaulted  by  the  arras 
and  invectives  of  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Triarius.  From  a  neighbour- 
ing height,  his  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the  Walamtrs,  and 
branded  their  leader  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman, 
of  perjured  traitor,  the  enemy  of  his  blood  and  nation.  "Aie  you 
"ignorant,"  exclaimed  the  son  of  Triarius,  "that  it  is  the  constant 
"policy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each  others  swords? 
"  Are  you  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be 
"exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge?  Where 
"are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose  widows  now 
"  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash  ambition?  WTiere 
"  is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first 
"  allured  from  their  native  homes  to  inlist  under  thy  standard  ?  Each 
"  of  them  was  then  master  of  three  or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow 
"  thee  on  foot  like  slaves,  through  the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men 
"who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring  gold  with  a  bushel, 
"  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself."  A  lan- 
guage so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and 
discontent ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone, 
was  compelled  to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Roman  perfidy.' 

In  ever>'  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  Theodoric 
were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened  Constantinople  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to 
the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length  the  accidental 
death  of  the  son  of  Triarius-  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans 
had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  subscribed  an  ig- 
nominious and  oppressive  treaty. — Malchits  (p.  91.)  and  Evagrius 
(1.  iii.  c.  35).  The  senate  had  already  declared,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  chuse  a  party  among  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was  unequal  to 
the  support  of  their  united  forces ;  a  subsidy  of  2000  pounds  of  gold, 
with  the  ample  pay  of  13,000  men,  were  required  for  the  least  con- 
siderable of  their  armies  ;3  and  the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the 
empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an 
annual  pension  of  5000  pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Romans,  and  suspected  by 
the  Barbarians ;  he  understood  the  popular  munnur,  that  his  subjects 
were  exposed  in  their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  their 
king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented  the 
painful  alternative  of  encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of 
leading  them  to  the  field  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.      Embracing  an 

'  Joman.  (c.  56,  57.  p.  696.)  displays  the  sen-ices  of  Theodoric,  confesses  his  rewards,  but 
dkserables  his  revolt,  of  which  such  curious  details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchiis  (Excerpt, 
Legat.  p.  78.).  Marcellinus,  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  ivth  consulship  (a.d.  5J4) 
he  composed  his  Chronicle  (Scaliger,  Thesaur.  Tempor.  P.  ii.  34.),  betrays  his  prejudice 
and  passion  :  in  Grseciam  debacchantem  .  .  .  Zenonis  muniAcentiil  pene  pacatus .  .  .  beneficii* 
nunquam  satiatus,  &c. 

^  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him  against  the  point  of  a 
spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  a  waggon  (Marcellinicon  in  Chron.  Evagrius, 
1.  iii.  c.  25.). 

3  Malchus,  p.  85.  In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  the  skill  and  discipline  of 
Sabinian,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  men. 
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enterprise  (a.D.  489)  worthy  of  his  courage  and  ambition,  Theodoric 
addressed  the  emperor  in  the  following  words  :  "  Although  your  servant 
*'  is  maintained  in  affluence  by  your  liberality,  graciously  listen  to  the 
"wishes  of  my  heart!  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors, 
"  and  Rome,  itself  the  head  and  jmistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate 
"under  the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mercenary. 
"  Direct  me,  with  my  national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If 
"  I  fall,  you  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend ; 
"  if,  with  the  Divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your 
"  name,  and  to  your  glory,  the  Roman  -senate,  and  the  part  of  the 
"  republic  delivered  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The  pro- 
posal of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had  been  suggested, 
by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission,  or  grant, 
appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which 
might  be  explained  by  the  event ;  and  it  was  left  doubtful,  whether  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.' 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffused  an 
universal  ardour  ;  the  Walamirs  were  multiplied  by  the  Gothic 
swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in  the  provinces,  of 
the  empire ;  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who  had  heard  of  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to  seek,  through  the  most  perilous 
adventures,  the  possession  of  such  enchanting  objects.  The  march  of 
Theodoric  must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people ; 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and  most 
precious  effects,  were  carefully  transported  ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the  loss 
of  2000  waggons,  which  had  been  sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the 
war  of  Epirus.  For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the 
magazines  of  corn  which  was  ground  in  portable  mills  by  the  hands  of 
their  women ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  on  the 
casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and  upon  the  contributions  which  they 
might  impose  on  all  who  should  presume  to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to 
refuse  their  friendly  assistance.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress  of  famine, 
in  a  march  of  700  miles,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia  and 
Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities, 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  convenient  highways  :  the  reign  of  barbarism 
and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepidae,  and 
Sarmatians,  who  had  occupied  the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by 
their  native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  his  enemy.  In  many  obscure  though  bloody  battles, 
Theodoric  fought  and  vanquished ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every 
obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and  persevering  courage,  he  descended 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invincible  banners  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy.^ 

'  Joraan.  (c.  57.  p.  696.) has  abridged  the  great  liistory  of  Cassiodor.  Compare,  and  recon- 
cile, Procop.  (Gotliic.  1.  i.  c.  1.),  the  Valesian  Fragm.  (p.  718.),  Theophan.  (p.  113.).  and 
Marcellinus  (in  Chron.). 

*  Theodoric's  march  is  supplied  and  ilhistrated  by  Ennod.  (p.  1598.),  when  the  bombast  of 
the  oration  is  translated  into  the  language  of'common  sense. 
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Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already  occupied  the 
advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  river  Sontius  near  the  ruins 
of  Aquileia ;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host,  whose  independent  kings^ 
or  leaders  disdained  the  duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of 
delays.  No  sooner  had  Theodoric  granted  a  short  repose  and  refresh- 
ment to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  the  enemy ;  the  Ostrogoths  showed  more  ardour  to  acquire,  than  the 
mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy;  and  the  reward  of  the  first 
victory  (a.D.  489.  Aug.  28)  was  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
on  the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army 
reinforced  in  its  numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage  :  the  con- 
test was  more  obstinate  (Sept.  27),  but  the  event  was  still  more  decisive ; 
Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the  van- 
quished troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  acclamations  of 
respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  constancy  or  of  faith, 
soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;  his  vanguard,  with 
several  Gothic  counts  which  had  been  rashly  entrusted  to  a  deserter, 
was  betrayed  and  destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery; 
Odoacer  again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
entrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  history, 
the  most  voracious  appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated,  nor 
can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materials  do  not  aftord 
a  more  ample  narrative  of  the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  con- 
flict, which  was  finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valour 
of  the  Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he 
visited  the  tent  of  his  mother ""  and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day, 
the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with  the 
rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  with  their  own  hands.  "  Our 
glory,"  said  he,  "  is  mutual  and  inseparable.  You  are  known  to  the 
"  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  becomes  me  to  prove,  that 
"  I  am  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my 
"  descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons'  honour  far 
above  their  safety :  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate  action 
(a.d.  490.  Aug.),  when  Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the 
swords  of  the  enemy.^ 

From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric  reigned  by 
the  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal  ambassadors  surrendered  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted 
as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senute  and  people,  who  had  shut  their 

'  Tot  reges,  &c^  (Ennod.  p.  1602.).  We  must  recollect  how  much  the  royal  title  was  mul- 
tiplied and  degraded,  and  that  the  mercenaries  of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes 
and  nations. 

-  Ennod.  p.  1(303.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's  presence,  could  mention  and  praise  his 
mother,  we  may  conclude  that  the  magnanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  re- 
proaches of  concubine  and  bastard. 

^  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modem  but  respectable  authority  of  Sigonius  (Op.  i.  p. 
,So.     De  Occident.  Imp.  1.  xv.)  :  hii  words  are  curious — "  Would  you  return  ?  "  &C. 
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gates  against  the  flying  usurper.'  Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  art  and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years ; 
and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  into 
the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitute  of  provisions  and  hopeless  of 
relief,  that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to  the  groans  of  his  subjects 
and  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  negociated  by 
the  bishop  of  Ravenna ;  the  Ostrogothr,  were  admitted  into  the  city, 
and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule 
with  equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event 
ol  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some  diiys  had 
been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  banquet  (A.  D.  493.  March  5),  was  stabbed  by  the 
hand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual 
orders  had  been  previously  dispatched ;  the  faithless  and  rapacious 
mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment,  and  without  resistance,  were  uni- 
versally massacred ;  and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Goths,  with  the  tardy,  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent  of  the  emperor 
of  the  East.  The  design  of  a  conspiracy  was  imputed,  according  to 
the  usual  forms,  to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence,  and  the 
guilt  of  his  conqueror,^  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  advantageous 
treaty  which  force  would  not  sincerely  have  granted,  nor  weakness 
have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy  of  power,  and  the  mischiefs  of 
discord,  may  suggest  a  more  decent  apology,  and  a  sentence  less  rigor- 
ous may  be  pronounced  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce into  Italy  a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The  living  author  of 
this  felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  sacred  and 
profane  orators  ;3  but  history  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  inglorious) 
has  not  left  any  just  representation  of  the  events  which  displayed,  or 
of  the  defects  which  clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theodoric.''  One  record 
of  his  fame,  the  volume  of  public  epistles  composed  lay  Cassiodorus  in 
the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more  implicit  credit 
than  it  seems  to  deserve.^  They  exhibit  the  forms,  rather  than  the 
substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should  vainly  search  for  the 
pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  Barbarian  amidst  the  declam- 
ation and  learning  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the 

'  Hist.  Misoell.  1.  xv.  a  Roman  history  from  Jaiius  to  the  ixlli  century,  an  Epitome  of  Eu- 
tropius,  Paukis  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes,  which  Muratori  has  published  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Ainbrosian  library  (Script.  Rer.  Italicar.  i.  loo.). 

^  Procop.  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  approves  himself  an  impartial  sceptic:  ^a.ai  .  .  .  SoXtpw 
TpoTTft)  fKTeiUE.  Cassiodor.  (in  Chron.)  and  Ennod.  (p.  1604.)  are  loyal  and  credulous  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  718.)  may  justify  their  belief.  Marcellinus  spits  the 
venom  of  a  Greek  subject — perjuriis  illectus,  interfectusque  est  (in  Chron.). 

3  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at  Milan  or  Ravenna  in  the 
years  507  or  508  (Sirmondj  i.  1615.).  Two  or  three  yeais  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded 
with  the  bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  521.  (Dupin,  Biblio. 
Eccles.  V.  II.     Saxii  Onomasticon,  ii.  12.) 

■*  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the  Valesian  Fragment, 
which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  and  is  published  at  the  end  of  Ammiauus  Marcellinus. 
The  author's  name  is  unknown,  and  his  style  is  barbarous ;  but  in  his  various  facts  he 
exhibits  the  knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  Montesquieu  had  formed 
the  plan  of  an  history  of  'J'hcodoric,  which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interest- 
ing subject. 

S  The  best  edition  of  the  Vnriariint  LibrixW.  is  that  of  Joh.  Garrctitis(Rotonia5i,  1679,  in 
Opp.  Cassiodor.  2  vols,  fol.) ;  but  they  deserved  and  required  such  an  editor  as  Scipio  Maffei, 
who  thouglit  of  publishing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Ek£;aHsa  (as  it  is  ingeniously 
named  by  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom  perspicuous. 
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precedents  of  office,  and  the  vag^e  professions,  which,  in  ever>'  court 
and  on  every  occasion,  compose  the  language  of  discreet  ministers. 
The  reputation  of  Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence  on  the 
visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years  (a.d.  493. 
March  5 — A.D.  526.  Aug.  30) ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own 
times,  and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and 
humanity,  which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and 
Italians, 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric  assigned  the 
third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honourably  arraigned  as  the  sole  injustice 
of  his  life.  And  even  this  act  may  be  fairly  justified  by  the  example  of 
Odoacer,  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting  a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his 
promises,  had  transported  themselves  into  a  distant  land.'  Under  the 
reign  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the  Goths  soon 
multiplied  to  a  formidable  ho'.';  of  200,000  men,-  and  the  whole  amount 
of  their  families  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addition  of  women 
and  children.  Their  invasion  of  property,  a  part  of  which  must  have 
been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  but  improper  name 
of  hospitality  J  these  unwelcome  guests  were  irregularly  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his 
birth  and  office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic  wealth 
which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinctions  of  noble 
and  plebeian  were  acknowledged  ;3  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were 
exempt  from  taxes,  and  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being 
subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his  countrj'.'*  Fashion,  and  even  conveni-- 
ence,  soon  persuaded  the  conquerors  to  assume  the  more  elegant  dress 
of  the  natives,  but  they  still  persisted  in  the  use  of  their  mother- 
tongue  ;  and  their  contempt  for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by 
Theodoric  himself,  who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  declar- 
ing, that  the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look 
upon  a  sword.5  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indigent  Ro- 
man to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insensibly  relin- 
quished by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  :*  but  these  mutual 
conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  a  monarch  who 
perpetuated  the  separation  of  the  Italians  and  Goths ;  reserving  the 
former  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To 
accomplish  this  design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious  subjects, 
and  to  moderate  the  violence  without  enervating  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence.   They  held  their 

Procop.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Variarum,  ii.  Maffei  i^'erona  lUustrata,  i.  228.}  exaggerates 
the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  hated  as  an  Italian  noble.  The  plebeian  Muratori  crouches 
tinder  their  oppression. 

Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  21.  Ennod.  describes  (p.  1612.)  the  military  arts  and  increasing 
numbers  of  the  Goths. 

3  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she  sailed  for  Africa  with  a 
guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  armed  followers  (Procop. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.).     The  Gothic  nobility  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 

■•  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  Var.  v.  30. 

5  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boys  learnt  the  language  (Var.  \-iii.  21.)  of  the  Goths. 
Their  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed  by  the  e.vceptions  of  Anialasuntha,  a  female,  who 
might  study  uithout  shame,  or  of  Tbeodatus,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  his  countrymen. 


,  '  -^  ^ying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience  :  "  Romanus  miser  imitatur  Gothum; 
"  et  utilis  (dives)  Gothiis  imitatur  Romanum."    (Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valesiu-s  p.  7 1 
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lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend  :  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
they  were  prepared  to  march  under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial 
officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several 
quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation ;  and  each  extra- 
ordinary fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and  occasional 
donatives.  Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that  em- 
pire must  be  acquired  and  defended  oy  the  same  arts.  After  his  ex- 
ample, they  strove  to  excel  in  the  use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword, 
the  instruments  of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which 
they  Were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the  lively  image  of  war 
Was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and  annual  reviews  of  the  Gothic 
'cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the  habits  of 
modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the  Goths  were  instructed 
to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of 
civil  society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat 
and  private  revenge.' 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  Theodoric  had 
spread  a  general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of  peace,  terror  was  changed  into 
respect,  and  they  submitted  to  a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uni- 
formly employed  for  the  best  purposes  of  reconciling  their  quarrels 
and  civilizing  their  manners.^  The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to 
Ravenrla  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his 
Vvisdonl,  magnificence,^  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometimes  accepted 
(either  Slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the  gift  of  a 
'siW-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  princes  of 
Gaul,  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italian  subjects.  His 
domestic  alliances,''  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united 
the  family  of  Theodoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundi- 
ans,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians,  and  contributed 
to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  West.5  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and 
Poland  to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people  who 
disdained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemned  their  widows  and 
aged  parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay 
of  their  strength.*     The  king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the 

'  The  view  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  is  collected  from  the  Epist. 
bf  Cassiod.  (Var.  i.  24.  40.  iii.  3.  24.  48.  iv.  13,  14.  v.  26,  27.  viii.  3,  4.  25.).  They  are  illus- 
Ualed  by  the  learned  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germ.  1.  xi.  40.     Annotation  xiv.). 

'  See  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  his  negociations  in  Ennodius  (p.  1607.),  and  Cassiodorus 
(Var.  iii.  i,  2,  3,  4.  iv.  13.  v.  43,  44.),  who  gives  the  different  styles  of  friendship,  counsel, 
expostulation,  &c. 

3  Even  of  his  table  (Var.  vi.  9.)  and  palace  (vii.  sO-  The  admiration  of  strangers  is  repre- 
sented as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify  these  vain  expences,  and  to  stimulate  the  dili- 
gence of  the  officers  to  whom  those  provinces  were  entrusted. 

^  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with  the  Burgundians  (Var. 
i.  45,  46.),  with  the  Franks  (ii.  40.),  with  the  Thuringians  (iv.  i.),  and  with  the  Vandals  (v.  i.). 
Each  of  these  epistles  affords  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
Barbarians. 

5  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodor.  (Var.  iv.  i.  ix.  1.).  Jornan.  (c.  58.  p. 
6q8.),  and  the  Vales.  Fragment  (p.  720.).  Peace,  honourable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of 
Theodoric. 

6  The  curious  reader  m.iy  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14.).  and  the 
patient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark  and  minute  researches  pf  De  Puat  (Histoire  des 
Peup.  Aac.  ix.  p.  348.), 
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friendship  of  Theodoric,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  his  son, 
according  to  the  Barbaric  rites  of  a  militar)-  adoption.'  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  -'Estians  or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of 
native  amber  ^  at  the  feet  of  a  prince,  whose  fame  had  excited  them 
to  undertake  an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey  of  1500  miles.  With 
the  country  ^  from  whence  the  Gothic  nation  derived  their  origin,  he 
maintained  a  frequent  and  friendly  correspondence ;  the  Italians  were 
clothed  in  the  rich  sables  *  of  Sweden ;  and  one  of  iis  sovereigns,  after 
a  voluntary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  an  hospitable  retreat  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the  thirteen  populous 
tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  the  great  island  or  peninsula 
of  Scandina\'ia,  to  which  the  vague  appellation  of  Thule  has  been 
sometimes  applied.  That  northern  region  was  peopled,  or  had  been 
explored,  as  high  as  the  sLxtj'-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the 
natives  of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun  at 
each  summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period  of  forty  days.^ 
The  long  night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful  season  of 
distress  and  anxiets',  till  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
mountain-tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrection.^ 

The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorious  examiple 
of  a  Barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of  victor>-  and 
the  vigour  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three  and  thirty  years  was  conse- 
crated to  the  duties  of  civil  government,  and  the  hostihties  in  which 
he  was  sometimes  involved,  were  speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipUne  of  his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies, 
and  even  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and 
regular  government,  the  improfitable  countries  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum, 
Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  the 
territor)'  of  the  Bavarians,^  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the 
Gepidae  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.     His  prudence  could  not  safely  en- 

'  Varianim,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution  are  noticed  by  Cassio- 
flonis  :  bat  be  seems  to  have  only  translated  the  sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Roman  eloquence. 

'  Cassiodorus,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  ^.stians,  the  imlettered  savages  of  the  Baltic 
(Var.  V.  2.),  describes  the  amber  for  which  their  shores  have  ever  been  fiunous,  as  the  gum  of 
a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sua,  and  purified  and  wafted  by  the  waves.  When  that  angular  sub- 
sistance  is  analysed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 

3  Scanzia,  or  Thule,  is  described  by  Joman.  (c.  3.  p.  610.)  and  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iL  c  15.). 
Keither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek  had  visited  the  country  :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives 
in  their  exile  at  Ravenna  or  Constantinople. 

*  Sapiurinai  pelUi.  In  the  time  of  Jomandes,  they  inhabited  Suethans,  the  proper 
Sweden  ;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animals  has  gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts 
of  Siberia.  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  xjii.  309.  410.  ed.]  ;  Pennant  (System  of  Quadrupeds,  i.  322.)  ; 
Gmelin  .Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.  xviii.  257.=  ;  and  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  v.   165.  514.). 

5  In  the  system  or  rom.'uice  of  M.  Bailly  LetL  sur  Ics  Scicn.  et  sur  I'Atlan.  L  249.  ii.  114.), 
the  phoenix  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and  Osiris,  are  the  allegori- 
cal symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun  in  the  Arctic  r^;ions.  This  ingenious  writer  is 
a  w<Mthy  disciple  of  the  great  Buffon  :  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand  the 
magic  of  their  philosophy. 

*  Airrii  TE  ©wXiTois  h  ftiytfrTtt  tuw  loprrtov  £<jti,  sajs  Procopius.  At  present  a  rude 
Manicheism  {generous  enough'-  prevails  among  the  Samoyedes  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland 
(Hist,  des  Voy.  x^-iii.  508.  xix.  105.  527.;  ;  yet,  according  to  Grotius,  Samojutae  ccelum  atque 
astra  adorant,  numina  baud  aliis iniquiora  (de  Reb.  Belg.  I.  iv.  338.  foL  ed.) :  a  sentence  which 
Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned. 

1  Hist,  des  Peup.  Anc.  &c.  ix.  255.  3»>6.  De  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court 
Bavaria  :  a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  ms  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the  cotintty,  and 
'  curiosity  was  the  ^^rw  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 
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trust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours; 
and  his  justice  might  claim  the  lands  which  they  oppressed,  either  as 
a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  The  great- 
ness of  a  servant,  who  was  named  perfidious  because  he  was  success- 
ful, awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  and  a  war  was 
kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  protection  which  the  Gothic 
king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  had  granted  to  one  of  the 
■descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by  his  own  and 
father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of  10,000  Romans;  and  the  pro- 
visions and  arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  waggons,  were  distri- 
buted to  the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  fields  of 
Margus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns;  the  flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies 
was  irretrievably  destroyed ;  and  such  was  the  temperance  with  which 
Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious  troops,  that  as  their  leader  had 
not  given  the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  un- 
touched at  their  feet.'  Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine 
court  dispatched  (a.d.  509)  200  ships  and  8000  men  to  plunder  the 
sea-coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia;  they  assaulted  the  ancient  city  of 
Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  an  happy  country, 
and  sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over 
a  people  whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their  Roman  bre- 
thren.^ Their  retreat  was  possibly  hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theo- 
doric; Italy  was  covered  lay  a  fleet  of  1000  light  vessels,^  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  dispatch;  and  his  firm  moderation  was 
soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honourable  peace.  He  maintained  Avith 
a  powerful  hand  the  balance  of  the  West,  till  it  was  at  length  over- 
thrown by  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  although  unable  to  assist  his 
rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the 
remains  of  his  family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the  midst 
of  their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat  this 
narrative  of  military  events,  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the  Alemanni  were  protected,* 
that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgundians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication 
with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as  their  national  protector, 
and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the  infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under 
this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  pra.'torian 
prccfecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute  and  apparent  sub- 
mission of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person 

'  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  I'llyricum,  in  Jornandes  (c.  58.  p.  699.),  Ennod. 
{p.  1607.),  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  p.  44.),  and  Cassiodor.  (in  Chron.  and  Var.  lii.  23.  50.  iv.  13. 
vii.  4.  24.  viii.  9,  10,  II.  21.  ix.  8,  9.). 

*  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  liberal  and  classic  style  of  Count  Marcellinus  :  Ronianus 
comes  doniesticoruni,  et  Rusticus  comes  scholariorum  cum  centum  armatis  navibus,  totidem- 
■que  dromonibus,  octo  millia  militum  armatorum  sccuin  fcrentibus,  ad  devastanda  Italiae  littora 
processcrunl,  ct  us<]iie  ad  Tarentum  antiquissiinan  civitatem  ajjgrcssi  sunt ;  remensoque  mari 
inhonestam  victoriam  quam  piratico  ausu  Romani  ex  Romauis  rapuerimt,  Auaslasio  Catssari 
reportarunt  (in  Chron.  p.  48).     Variar.  i.  16.  ii.  38. 

i  See  tlie  royal  orders  and  instructions  (Var.  iv.  15.  v.  16.).  These  armed  boats  shonld  be 
stiti  smaller  than  the  1000  ves.sels  of  Agamemnon  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

■•  Ennod.  (p.  1610.)  and  Caiiiodor.  itt  the  royal  name  (Var.  ii.  41.),  record  liis  salutary  pi 
taction  of  the  Alemanni, 
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in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.'  The  Gothic  sovereignt)'  was  established 
from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  the  Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  Theo- 
doric  reigned  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  western  empire. —  Theo- 
p/tanes,  p.  113. 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for  ages  the 
transient  happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  nations,  a  new  p)eople  of 
free  subjects  and  enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen 
from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  respective  virtues.  But  the 
sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  seconding  such  a  revolution,  was  not  re- 
served for  the  reign  of  Thcodoric ;  he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the 
opportunities  of  a  legislator;"  and  while  he  indulged  the  Goths  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and  even 
the  abuses,  of  the  political  system  which  had  been  framed  by  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors.  From  a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring 
prejudices  of  Rome,  the  Barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and 
the  diadem  of  the  emperors ;  but  be  assumed,  under  the  hereditary 
title  of  king,  the  whole  substance  and  plenitude  of  imperial  preroga- 
tive.^ His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and  am- 
biguous ;  he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the  harmony  of  the  two  re- 
publics, applauded  his  own  government  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a 
sole  and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth 
the  same  pre-eminence  which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or 
rank  of  Anastasius.  The  alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually 
declared  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls ;  but  it  should  seem, 
that  the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric,  accepted  a 
formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople.*  The 
Gothic  palace  of  l^vcnna  reflected  the  image  of  the  court  of  Theo- 
dosius  or  Valentinian.  The  praetorian  prasfect,  the  praefect  of  Rome, 
the  quaestor,  the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public  and  patrimonial 
treasurers,  whose  functions  are  painted  in  gaudy  colours  by  the  rhe- 
toric of  Cassiodorus,  sttU  continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  stata 
i.d  the  subordinate  care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to 
\en  consulars,  three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who  governed 
the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy,  according  to  the  principles  and  even  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence. ^    The  violence  of  the  conquerors  was 

'  The  Gothic  (ransactioos  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with  some  perplexity  in 
Cassiodor.  (Var.  iii.  32.  38.  41.  43,  44.  v.  39.),  Joman.  (c.  58.  p.  698.),  and  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  i. 
c.  12.1.  I  will  neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments  of  Dubos  and 
De  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Burgundy. 

*  Procopius  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by  Theodoric  and  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  Italy  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c  6.)-  He  must  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Latin 
edict  of  Theodoric  is  still  extant,  in  154  articles. 

3  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins :  his  modest  successors  were  satisfied 
with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  bead  of  their  reigning  emperor  (Muratori  Antiq.  Ital. 
MediiiEvL,  ii.  dissert,  xxvii.  577.  Giann.  Istor.  CiWle  di  Napoli,  L  166.). 
_  ♦  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  theking  of  Italyare  represented  by  Cassiodor.  (Var.  i.  i. 
iL  I,  2,  ^  vi.  I.)  and  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  1.  iii.  c.  21.),  who  celebrate  the  friendship  of 
^  Anastasius  and  Theodoric  :  but  the  figurative  style  of  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a  very 
different  sense  at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna. 

S  To  the  xvii  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Wamefrid  the  deacon  iDe  Reb.  Longobard.  I.  ii. 
c.  14 — 22.)  has  subjoined  an  x\iiith,  the  Apennine  iMuralori  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  i.  431.).  But 
of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  two  Rluetias,  as  well 
as  the  Cottian  Alp^  seem  to  have  Iwen  abandoned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of 
die  four  provinces  that  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  labotired  by  Gianu.  (L  172.) 
with  patriotic  diligence 
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abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow  artifice  of  judicial  proceedings  ;  the  civil 
a,dministration,  with  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the 
Italians ;  and  the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their 
laws  and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two-thirds  of  their 
landed  property.  It  had  been  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal  the 
introduction  of  monarchy ;  it  was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise 
the  reign  of  a  Barbarian.'  If  his  rubjects  were  sometimes  awakened 
from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman  government,  they  derived  more 
substantial  comfort  from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public 
interest.  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed,  and  the 
talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  praetorian  prefect  for  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  unfortun- 
ate cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers  of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus  '^  and 
Boethius,  have  reflected  on  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and 
learning.  More  prudent  or  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  Cassio- 
dorus preserved  his  own  esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour ; 
and  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  studious  soli- 
tude of  Squillace. 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the 
Gothic  king  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate  ^  and  people.  The 
nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  by  sonorous  epithets  and  formal  pro- 
fessions of  respect,  which  had  been  more  justly  applied  to  the  merit 
and  authority  of  their  ancestors.  The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or 
danger,  the  three  blessings  of  a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public 
amusements.  A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be  found 
even  in  the  measure  of  liberality ;  "•  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily 
poured  their  tribute  of  corn  into  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens ;  and  every 
office  was  deemed  honourable  which  was  consecrated  to  the  care  of 
their  health  and  happiness.  The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  am- 
bassador might  politely  applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars :  yet  the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and 
the  pantomime  arts,  had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and  dexterity 
of  the  hunters ;  and  the  indulgent  Goth  either  patiently  tolerated  or 
gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  contests  so  often 
filled  the  circus  with  clamour,  and  even  with  blood. ^     In  the  seventh 

'  Goth.  Hist,  of  Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  i.  l.ii.  c.  6.),  the  Epist.  of  Cassiodor.  (passim,  but  especially 
the  vth  and  vith  books,  which  contain  the  forinulie,  or  patents  of  offices),  and  the  Civ.  Hist, 
of  Giann.  (i.  1.  ii,  iii.).  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places  in  every  Italian  city,  arc  annihil- 
ated, however,  by  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  p.  i.  1.  viii.  227.)  ;  for  those  of  Syr.icnse  and 
Naples  (Var.  vi.  22.)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

^  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Cassiodorus,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24.  40.)  and  the  son  (ix.  24.', 
were  successively  employed  in  the  administration  of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  thv 
year  479 :  his  various  epistles  as  quajstor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  praetorian  praefect,  extend 
from  509  to  539,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  30  years  (Tirabos.  .Stor.  della  Letter.  Ital.  iii.  7. 
Fabric.  Biblio.  Lat.  Med.  X.\'\,  i.  357.  ed.  Mansi). 

3  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cochlaeus  (Vit.  Theod.  viii.  72.). 

■t  No  more  than  120,000  modii,  or  4000  quarters  (Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  721.  and  Var.  i.  35 
vi.  iS.  xi.  5,  39.). 

5  See  his  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  circus,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
theatre,  in  Chron.  and  Epiit.  of  Cassiodoi.  (Var.  i.  20.  27.  30,  31,  3a.  iii.  s'-  >v.  51.  illu.straterf 
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year  (a.d.  500)  of  his  peaceful  reigii,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  capital 
of  the  world ;  the  senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to 
salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new  \"alentinian ;  and  he  nobly  supported 
that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  legal  government,'  in  a 
discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  in  public,  and  to  in- 
scribe on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  august  ceremony,  shot  a 
I  i3t  ray  of  declining  glory;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous 
cne,  could  only  hope  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the 
i-olestial  splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem.^  During  a  residence  of 
six  months,  the  fame,  the  person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the 
Gothic  king  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he  contem- 
plated, with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  monuments  that  remained 
of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted  the  footsteps  of  a  con- 
queror on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed  that  each  day  he 
viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column. 
The  theatre  of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  "decay,  as  a  huge  moun- 
tain artificially  hollowed  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must  have  been 
drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.^  From  the 
mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and  copious  stream  was  diffused 
into  every  part  of  the  city ;  among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which 
arose  at  the  distance  of  38  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  con- 
veyed along  a  gentle  though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it 
descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The  long  and  spacious 
vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  common  sewers, 
subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength ;  and  the 
subterraneous  channels  ha^•e  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders 
of  Rome.^  The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of 
antiquity,  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation  whom 
ihey  had  subdued.^     The  royal  edicts  were   framed  to  prevent  the 

Rjuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves  ; 
id  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  sum  of  200  pounds  of  gold, 
;,ooo  tiles,  and  the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were 
ssigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A 
milar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble  of  men  or 
animals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have  given  a  modern  name 
the  Quirinal,  was  applaudid  by  the  Barbarians ;  ^  the  brazen  ele- 

'  the  xivth  Annotation  of  Mascou's  History),  who  has  contrived  to  sprinkle  the  subject  with 
xentatious,  though  agreeable  learning. 

Anonym.  Vales,   p.   721.     Marius  Aventicensis  in  Chron.     In  the  scale  of  public  and 
sonal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  as  much  above  Valentinian,  as  he  may  seem 
mf trior  to  Trajan. 
'  Vit.  Fulgentii  in  Baron.  Annal.  Kccles.  a.d.  500,  No.  10. 

3  Cassiodorus  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan  (Var.  vii.  6.\  the  theatre 
T  Marcellus  :iv.  51. 1,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus  (v.  42.)  ;  and  his  descriptions  are  not 
Bworthy  of  the  reader's  perusal.  According  to  the  modem  prices,  Barthelemy  computes 
at  the  brick-work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now  cost  20,000,000  of  French  li\Te3 
lem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xx\'iii.  585.).  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous  fabric? 
!*  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacae,  see  Strabo  (1.  v.  360.^  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  24.), 
*-ssiodor.  (Var.  iii.  30,  31.  vi.  6.),  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.   19.),  and  Nardini  'Roma  Antica,  p. 

(.).     How  such  works  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem, 
f  5  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodor.  (Var.  i.  21.  23.  ii.  34.  iv, 
b.  vii.  6.  13.  15.),  and  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  721.). 

[«  Var.  vii.  15.     These  horses  of  Monte-Cavallo  had  been  transported  from  Alexandria  to 
:  baths  of  Constantine  (Nardini,  p.  188.).    Their  sculpture  is  disdained  by  Dubos  'Reflex. 
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phants  of  the  Via  sacra  were  diligently  restored ; '  the  famous  heifer  of 
Myron  deceived  the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of 
Peace ;  ^  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art, 
which  Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom. 
After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  preferred  the 
residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with  his  own 
hands.?  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  threatened  (for  it 
was  never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Ve- 
rona'^  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant, 
on  a  coin,  represents  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic 
architecture.  These  two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  useful 
or  splendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  porticoes,  and 
palaces.^  But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous 
in  the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold 
enjoyment  of  national  wealth.  From  the  shades  of  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste,  the  Roman  senators  still  retired  in  the  winter-season  to  the 
warm  sun  and  salubrious  springs  of  Baias;  and  their  villas,  which 
advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the 
various  prospect  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new  Campania  was  formed  in  the  fair  and 
fruitful  province  of  I  stria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace  of 
Ravenna  by  an  easy  navigation  of  loo  miles.  The  rich  productions 
of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exchanged  at  the  Mar- 
cilian  fountain,  in  a  populous  fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade,  intem- 
perance, and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of  Comum,  which  had  once 
been  animated  by  the  mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  bason  above 
60  miles  in  length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encompassed 
the  margin  of  the  Larian  lake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  hills  was 
covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut  trees.^ 
Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number  of 
husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  captives.^  The 
iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were  carefully  ex- 
plored, and  the  Pontine  marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were 
drained  and  cultivated  by  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward 

sur  la  Poesle  ct  sur  la  Peinture,  i.  section  39.),  and  admired  by  Winckelnian  (Histoire 
de  I'Art,  ii.  159.). 

'  Var.  X.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal  car  (Cuper  de  Ele- 
phantis,  ii.  10.). 

^  Procop.  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  21.)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's  cow,  which  is  celebrated 
by  the  false  wit  of  36  Greek  epigrams  (Antholog.  1.  iv.  302.  ed.  Hen.  Steph.  Anson.  Epigram. 
Iviii — Ixviii.). 

3  See  an  epigram  of  Ennod.  (ii.  3.  p.  1893.)  on  this  garden  and  the  royal  gardener. 

4  His  affection  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  "Verona  tua,"  and  the  legend  of 
the  hero  ;  under  the  barbarous  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Peringsciold  ad  Cochteum,  p.  240.  \ 
Maffei  traces  him  with  knowledge  and  pleasure  in  his  native  country  (1.  ix.  230.). 

5  Maffei,  Verona  lllustrata,  Part  i.  p.  231,  308,  &c.  He  imputes  Gothic  arcliitecture,  like 
the  corruption  of  langu.age,  writing,  &c.  not  to  the  Barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
Compare  his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi  {iii.  Ci.). 

6  The  villas,  climate,  and  landscape  of  Baia;  (Var.  ix.  6.  Cluver,  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  c. 
p.  1119,  &c.),  I.stria  (Var.  xii.  22.  26.),  and  Comum  (Var.  xi.  14.  comp.ire  with  Pliny's  two 
villas,  ix.  7.),  are  agreeably  painted  in  Epist.  of  Cassiodorus. 

7  In  Liguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies  (Ennod.  p.  1678.).  St.  Epipljanius  of  Pavia 
redeemed  by  i)raycr  or  ransom  6000  captives  from  the  Burgundi.ins  ol  Lyons  and  Savoy, 
iuch  deeds  arc  the  best  of  miracles. 
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must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  public  prosperity.'  Whenever 
the  seasons  were  less  propitious,  the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming 
magazines  of  com,  fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation, 
attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state ;  but  such  was  the  extra- 
ordinary plenty  which  an  industrious  people  produced  from  a  grateful 
soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than 
three  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence.- A  country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable.objects  of  exchange, 
soon  attracted  the  merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic 
was  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodoric.  The 
free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land  and  water  was  restored  and 
extended ;  the  city  gates  were  never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night ; 
and  the  common  sa>'ing,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely  left  in  the 
fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  security  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious  and  often  fatal  to  the 
harmony  of  the  prince  and  people ;  the  Gothic  conqueror  had  been 
educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism,  and  Italy  was  devoutly  at- 
tached to  the  Nicene  faith.  But  the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not 
infected  by  zeal,  and  he  piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers, 
without  condescending  to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theological 
metaphysics.  Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his  Arian  sect- 
aries, he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  wor- 
ship, and  his  external  reverence  for  a  faith  which  he  despised,  may 
have  nourished  in  his  mind  the  salutary  indifference  of  a  statesman  or 
philosopher.  The  CathoUcs  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps 
with  reluctance,  the  peace  of  the  church ;  their  clerg)-,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the 
palace  of  Theodoric ;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of  Ca^sariusj* 
and  Epiphanius,^  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries  and  Pavia ;  and  pre- 
sented a  decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupul- 
ous inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apostle.^  His  favourite  Goths,  and 
even  his  mother,  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian 
h,  and  his  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian 

tholic,  who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into 
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'  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  and  Cassiodor.  in  Chron.) 
may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  following  heads  :  iron  mine  (Var.  iii.  23.) ;  gold  mine  (ix. 
3.) ;  Pontine  marshes  (ii.  32,  33.) ;  Spoleto  (ii.  21.) ;  com  (i.  34.  x.  27,  28.  xi.  11,  12.) ;  trade 
(vi.  7.  9.  23.)  ;  fair  of  Lencothoe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lucania  (viii.  33.) ;  plenty  (xii.  4.)  ;  the 
cursus,.or  public  post  (i.  29.  ii.  31.  iv.  47.  v.  5.  vi.  6.  vii.  33.) ;  the  Flaininian  way  (xiL  18.). 

'  LX  modii  tntici  in  solidum  ipsius  tempore  fuenmt,  et  vinum  xxx  amphoras  in  solidiun 
(Fragm.  Vales.).  Com  was  distributed  from  the  granaries  at  'xv  or  xxv  modii  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  and  the  price  was  still  moderate. 

3  Life  of  St.  Cajsarius  in  Baron,  (a.d.  508,  No.  12,  13,  14.).  The  king  presented  him  with 
300  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  60  pounds. 

♦  Ennod.  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  i.  1672.  Theodoric  bestowed  some  im- 
portant favours  on  this  bishop,  whom  he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

S  Devotissimus  ac  si  Catholicus  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720.)  ;  yet  his  offering  was  no  more 
than  two  silver  candlesticks  {cerostrala)  of  the  weight  of  70  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold 
and  gems  of  Constantinople  and  France  (Anastasius  in  Vit.  Pont,  in  Hormisda,  p.  34.  ed. 
Paris). 

*  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennod.  p.  1612.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth. 
1.  i.  c.  I.  I.  ii.  c  6.)  may  be  studied  in  Epist.  of  Cassiodor.  under  the  following  heads :  bisJu>ps 
(Var.  i.  9.  viiL  15.  24.  xi.  23.) ;  immuniiies  (i.  26.  ii.  29,  30.) ;  Uiurch  lands  (iv.  17.  20.J ; 
tanctuarifs  (ii.  11.  iiu  47.) ;  church  plate  (xiL  20.) ;  discipline  (ir.  44.) ;  which  prove  at  th« 
same  time  that  he  was  the  he.id  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 
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the  religion  of  the  conqueror.'  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians  them- 
selves, were  edified  by  tlie  pomp  and  order  of  religious  worship ;  the 
magistrates  were  instructed  to  defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  and  possessions ;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  the 
metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  privileges  of  sanctu- 
ary were  maintained  or  moderated  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence.  With  the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed  the 
legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  his  firm  administration  restored 
or  exteivied  some  useful  prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by 
the  feeble  emperors  of  the  West.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of 
Pope  was  now  appropriated.  The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might 
depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy  and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed 
such  ample  dominion  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  had  been  de- 
clared in  a  numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from 
all  judgment.^  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  wa^  disputed  by  Sym- 
machus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared  at  his  summons  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  prevented  the  choice 
of  the  Romans,  by  nominating  a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The 
danger  and  furious  contests  of  a  schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and 
the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections.^ 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition  of  Italy ; 
but  our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or  misery,  was  realized  under  the 
Gothic  conquest.  The  fair  prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with 
clouds ;  the  wisdom  of  Theodoric  mrght  be  deceived,  his  power  might 
be  resisted,  and  the  declining  age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied  with 
popular  hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of  victory, 
he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of  Odoacer  of  the 
civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society;''  a  tax  unseasonably  im- 
posed after  the  calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising  agri- 
culture of  Liguria ;  a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn,  which  was  intended 
for  the  public  relief,  must  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania. 
These  dangerous  projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Theodoric  him- 
self, successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people: 5  but  if  the  royal 

'  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon  who  turned  Arian 
(Theodor.  Lector,  No.  17.).  Why  is  Theodoric  surnamed  A/er?  P"rom  K«/^r?  (Vales,  ad 
loc.)    A  light  conjecture. 

"  Ennod.  p.  1621,  1636.  His  NM/ wsls  approved  and  registered  (synodaliter)  by  a  Roman 
council  (Baronius,  a.d.  503.  No.  6.     Franciscus  Pagi  in  Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  i.  242.). 

3  Cassiodor.  (Var.  viii.  15.  ix.  15,  16.),  Anastas.  (in  Symmacho,  p.  31.),  and  the  xviith 
Annotation  of  Mascou.  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  most  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an 
angry  growl,  this  Gothic  usurpation. 

^  He  disabled  them — a  licentia  testandi ;  and  all  Italy  mourned — lamentabili  justitio  I 
wsh  to  believe  that  these  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  rebels,  who  had  violated  their 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Ennod.  (p.  1675.)  is  the  more  weighty,  as  he  lived 
und  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 

5  Ennod.  in  Vit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689.  Boethius  de  Consolat.  Philosoph.  I.  i.  pros.  iv.  4J. 
Respect,  but  weigh  the  passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator  ;  and  fortify  or  alleviate  their 
complaints  by  the  various  hints  of  Cassiodor.  (ii.  8.  iv.  36.  viii.  5.). 
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ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  tnith,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher  arc  not 
ahvays  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The  privileges  of  rank,  or 
office,  or  favour,  were  too  frequently  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and 
Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  king's  nephew  was  publicly 
exposed,  at  first  by  the  usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution 
of  the  estates  which  he  had  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neigh- 
bours. Two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  their 
master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  they  indignantly  supported 
the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline;  the  disorders  of  their  march 
were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ;  and  where  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to  dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their 
native  fierceness.  When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted 
two-thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable 
burdens  which  he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.' 
These  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the 
origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of  the  Gothic  conqueror ;  past 
calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or  suspicion  of  injuries  was 
rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the  glory  of  in- 
troducing into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful  and  offensive  to  the 
orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.     They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of 
the  Goths ;  but  their  pious  rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich 
and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments  at  Naples, 
Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit   of  trade,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws."*     Their  persons  were  insulted,  their 
effects  were  piUaged,  and  their  sj-nagogues  were  burnt  by  the  mad 
""-pulace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the 
5t  frivolous   or  extravagant  pretences.     The  government  which 
Id  neglect,  would  have  deserved,  such  an  outrage.    A  legal  inquiry 
;  instantly  directed ;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped 
the  crowd,  the  whole  community  was  condemned  to  repair  the 
damage;   and  the  obstinate  bigots  who  refused  their  contributions, 
I  were  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  This 
j  simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of  the  Catholics,  who 
'  applauded  the  merit  and  patience  of  these  confessors ;  300  pulpits  de- 
red  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
\^erona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theodoric,  it  is  pro- 
Dable  that  some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been 
I  performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.     At  the  close  of  a  glorious  life,  the 
^:-ng  of  Italy  discovered  that  he  had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people 
ose  happiness  he  had  so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote;  and  his 
nd  was  soured  by  indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of  un- 
aiited  love.     The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended  to  disarm  the 
varlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and  ex- 
iting only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.     The  deliverer  of  Rome 
.i3  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives 

'  Immanium  expensarum  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsorum  salute,  &c. ;  yet  these  arc  no  mere 
than  words. 

^  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples  (Procop.  Goth.  L  i.  c.  S.),  at  Genoa  {Var.  ii.  28.  iv.  33.), 
Milan  (v.  37.),  Rome  (iv.  43.).     Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  viii.  c.  7.  p.  254. 
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of  senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Byzantine  court.'  After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the 
diadem  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but  the 
powers  of  government  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who 
already  meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law  which  was  published  at  Constantinople, 
to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment  of  Theodoric,  who  claimed 
for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the  East  the  same  indulgence  which  he 
had  so  long  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.  At  his  stern 
command,  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  four  illiist?-ious  senators,  embarked 
on  an  embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  or  the 
success.  The  singular  veneration  shown  to  the  first  pope  who  had 
visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by  his  jealous  mon- 
arch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  might 
excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation ; 
and  a  mandate  was  prepared  in  Italy  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day, 
the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects 
and  enemies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he  lived  to 
condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.^ 

The  senator  Boethius  ^  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or 
Tully  could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman.  As  a  wealthy 
orphan  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  honours  of  the  Anician  family, 
a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  age ; 
and  the  appellation  of  Manlius  asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous  de- 
scent from  a  race  of  consuls  and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the 
Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of 
the  republic.  In  the  youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of  Rome  were  not 
totally  abandoned;  a  Virgin  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
a  consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence, 
were  maintained  in  their  privileges  and  pensions,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Goths.  But  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insufficient 
to  satiate  his  ardent  curiosity;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed 
eighteen  laborious  years  in  the  schools  of  Athens,^  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his 

'  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii,  &c.  (Boeth.  1.  i.  59.)  :  rex  dolum  Romanis  tendebat  (Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  723.).  These  are  hard  words:  they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I 
fear)  of  Theodoric  himself. 

^  I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  concise,  and  various  hints 
of  the  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  722.),  Theophan.  (p.  145.),  Anastas.  (in  Johanne,  p.  35.),  and  the 
Hist.  Miscella  (p.  103.  cd.  Muratori).  A  gentle  pressure  and  paraphrase  of  their  words,  is  no 
violence.  Consult  likewise  Mur.atori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  iv.  471.),  with  the  Annals  and 
Breviary  (i.  259.)  of  the  two  Pagis,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

3  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  Life  of  Anicius  Manlius  Sevcrinus 
Boethius  (Hiblio.  Choisie,  xvi.  168.)  ;  and  both  Tiraboschi  (iii.)  and  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Latin.) 
may  be  usefullyxonsulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year  470,  and  his 
death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age  (Consol.  Pliil.  Metrica,  i.  5.). 

4  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.  now  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence,  see  the 
Cenotaphia  Pisana  (p.  430.)  of  Cardinal  Norris. 

5  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethius  are  doubtful  (Baronius,  a.d.  510,  No.  3.  from  a  spurious 
tract,  De  Disciplina  Scholarum),  and  the  term  of  18  years  is  doubtless  too  long:  but  the  simple 
fact  of  a  visit  to  Athens,  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence  (Biucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Pliilosoph. 
iii.  524.),  and  by  an  expression  (though  vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  friend  Cassiodor.  (Var. 
*•  43-)>  "longe  positas  Athenas  introisti" 
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disciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately 
saved  from  the  contagion  of  myster>'  and  magic,  which  polluted  the 
groves  of  the  Academy ;  but  he  imbibed  the  spirit,  and  imitated  the 
method  of  his  dead  and  living  masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
strong  and  subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contemplation 
and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Sj-mmachus,  Boe- 
thius  still  continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute  the 
same  studies.'  The  church  was  edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the 
orthodox  creed  against  the  Arian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nestorian 
heresies ;  and  the  Catholic  unity  was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal 
treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three  distinct  though  consubstantial  per- 
sons. For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his  genius  submitted  to 
teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece.  The 
geometr>'  of  Euchd,  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nico- 
machus,  the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the 
theolog}'  of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of 
Porph)T)",  were  translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of 
the  Roman  senator.  And  he  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  describ- 
ing the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which 
represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From  these  abstruse  specula- 
tions, Boethius  stooped,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  he  rose  to  the  social 
duties  of  public  and  private  life :  the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his 
liberality;  and  his  eloquence,  which  flattery  might  compare  to  the 
voice  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  re- 
warded by  a  discerning  prince ;  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned 
with  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefully 
employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the  offices.  Notwith- 
standing the  equal  claims  of  the  East  and  West,  his  two  sons  were 
created,  in  their  tender  youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year.^  On  the 
memorable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp 
from  their  palace  to  the  forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  their  joj'ful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after  pro- 
nouncing an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  ro)-al  benefactor,  distributed  a 
triumphal  largess  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame 
and  fortunes,  in  his  pubUc  honours  and  private  alliances,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have 
been  styled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be  safely  applied 
before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his  time, 
might  be  insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of  ambition,  the  thirst 
of  gold  and  emplojonent.  And  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  assever- 
ation of  Boethius,  that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who 

*  Bibliotheca  coraptos  ebore  ac  vitro  parietes,  &a  (Consol.  PhiL  L  L  pros.  v.  74.)  Epist. 
*f  Ennod.  {vi.  6.  viL  13.  viii.  i.  31.  37.  40.)  and  Cassiodor.  ^Va^.  i.  39.  iv.  6.  ix.  21.:  afford 
uany  proofs  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It  is  true,  that  the 
lushop  of  Pa  via  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old  house  at  Milan,  and  praise  might  be  tend- 
ered and  accepted  in  part  of  payment. 

'  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.  are  agreed  that  Boethius  himself  was  consul  in  the  yeai  ,10,  his  two 
snns  in  522,  and  in  4S7,  perhaps,  his  father.     A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships 
'.e  philo!«jpher,  had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life.     In  his  honours,  alliances,  chil* 
■   he  celebrates  his  own  felicity — his  past  felicity  (p.  109.]. 
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enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation 
of  vice  and  ignorance.  For  the  integrity  of  his  pubhc  conduct  he  ap- 
peals to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had  restrained  the 
pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his  eloquence  had  de- 
livered Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied, 
and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes  were 
exhausted  by  public  and  private  rapine;  and  Boethius  alone  had 
courage  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  conquest, 
excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In 
these  honourable  contests,  his  spirit  soared  above  the  consideration  of 
danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  example 
of  Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt 
to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  confound 
private  enmities  with  public  justice.  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  ex- 
aggerate the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society ; 
and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of  allegiance 
and  gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman 
patriot.  But  the  favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just  pro- 
portion with  the  public  happiness ;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was 
imposed,  to  divide  and  control  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices. 
In  the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was 
a  slave ;  but  as  his  master  had  only  power  over  his  life,  he  stood  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  Barbarian,  who 
had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  senate  was  incom- 
patible with  his  own.  The  senator  Albinus  was  accused  and  already 
convicted  on  the  presumption  of  hopmg,  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  "  If  Albinus  be  criminal,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "  the  senate 
"  and  myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent, 
"Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws."  These 
laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish  of  an  un- 
attainable blessing ;  but  they  would  have  shown  less  indulgence  to  the 
rash  confession  of  Boethius,  that,  had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
tyrant  never  should."  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon  involved  in 
the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of  his  client ;  their  signature  (which 
they  denied  as  a  forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnesses  of 
honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation,  attested  the  treason- 
able designs  of  the  Roman  patrician.^  Yet  his  innocence  must  be 
presumed,  since  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justifi- 
cation, and  rigorously  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate, 
at  the  distance  of  500  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members.  At  the  command  of 
the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science  of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized 
witli  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic.^    A  devout  and  dutiful  attach- 

'  Si  ego  scissem  tu  nescisses.  Boethius  adopts  this  .inswer  (I.  i.  pros.  4.  p.  53.)  of  Julius 
Canus,  whose  philosophic  death  is  described  by  Seueca  (De  Tranquillitate  Aniini,  c.  14.}. 

'  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (Var.  ii.  10.  iv.  22.)  and  Opilio(v.  41.  viii.  16.), 
are  illustrated,  not  much  to  iheii  honour,  in  Epist.  of  Cassiodor.,  which  likewise  mention 
Dccoratus  ;v.  31.),  the  worthless  colleague  of  Boethius  (1.  iii.  pros.  ^.  p.  193.). 

3  A  .severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic  (Var.  iv.  22,  23.  ix.  18.) :  and  it 
was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  escaped  by  making  their  gaolers  mad  :  for  iiittU, 
I  siiould  read  drunk. 
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ment  to  the  senate  was  condemned  as  crini.inal  by  the  trembling  voices 
of  the  senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  desen-ed  the  wish  or 
prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found  guilty  of 
the  same  offence.' 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  moment  the 
sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed  in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy ;  a  golden  volume  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  incomparable  merit  from 
the  Barbarism  of  the  times  and  the  situation  of  the  author.  The 
celestial  guide  whom  he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens, 
now  condescended  to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and 
to  pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught  him  to  com- 
pare his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new 
hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed  him  of 
the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ;  experience  had  satisfied  him  of 
their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without  guilt ;  he  might  resign 
them  without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his 
enemies,  who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue. 
From  the  earth,  Boethius  ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  SUPREME 
GOOD ;  explored  the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of 
prescience  and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity;  and  generously  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity,  with  the 
apparent  disorders  of  his  moral  and  physical  government.  Such  topics 
of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual  to 
subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may 
be  diverted  by  the  labour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage  who  could  artfully 
combine  in  the  same  work,  the  various  riches  of  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  must  already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness, 
which  he  affected  to  seek.  Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length 
determined  by  the  ministers  of  death,  who  (a.d.  524)  executed,  and 
perhaps  exceeded,  the  inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord 
was  fastened  round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened,  till 
his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets ;  and  some  mercy  may  be 
discovei'ed  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  he  ex- 
pired.'' But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world ;  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  were 
translated  by  the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings,^  and  the  third 
emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honourable  tomb 
the  bones  of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had 
acquired  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles.*     In 

k*  Bosthius  had  composed  his  own  Apology  (p.  53.),  perhaps  more  interesting  than  his  Con- 
lation.  We  must  be  content  with  the  general  view  of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution, 
^  (1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  42 — 62. \  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty  words  of 
lies.  Fragm.  (p.  723.).  An  anonymous  writer  ^Sinner,  Catalog.  MSS.  Biblio.  Bern.  L  287.) 
arges  him  home  with  honourable  and  patriotic  treason. 
'  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano  ;Calvenzano,  between  Marignano  and  Pavia^, 
Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.  by  order  of  Eusebius  count  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his 
confinement  is  styled  the  baptistery,  an  ediiicc  and  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of  Boethius  subsisted  till  the 
year  15S4,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved  (Tiraboschi,  iii.  p.  47,  48.). 

3  Biog.  Britan.  Alfred,  i.  80.  2d  ed.  The  work  is  still  more  honourable  if  performed  under 
the  learned  eye  of  Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.     For  the  reputation  of  Boe- 
thius in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  iiL  565.). 
■•  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor  of  Otho  the  third,  tlie 
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the  last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort  from  the  safety 
of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the  venerable 
Symmachus.  But  the  grief  of  Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  per- 
haps disrespectful :  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  re- 
venge, the  death  of  an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from 
Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  ai.d  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric 
could  only  be  appeased  (a.d.  525)  by  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and 
aged  senator.' 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which  testifies 
the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  the  remorse  of  kings ;  and  philosophy 
is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid  spectres  are  sometimes  created 
by  the  powers  of  a  disordered  fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  dis- 
tempered body.  After  a  life  of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodoric  was  now 
descending  with  shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave  :  his  mind  was  hum- 
bled by  the  contrast  of  the  past,  and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible 
terrors  of  futurity.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the  head  of  a 
large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,""  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  that 
he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury 
and  revenge,  and  his  mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threat- 
ened to  devour  him.  The  monarch  instantly  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  he  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of  bed- 
clothes, he  expressed  in  broken  murmurs  to  his  physician  Elpidius,  his 
deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.^  His 
malady  increased,  and  after  a  dysentery  which  continued  three  days, 
he  expired  (a.d.  526.  Aug.  30)  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty- 
third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
divided  his  treasures  and  provinces  between  his  two  grandsons,  and 
fixed  the  Rhone  as  their  common  boundary.''  Amalaric  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric;  whose  age  did  not  exceed  ten  years, 
but  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali, 
by  the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntha,  with  a  royal 
fugitive  of  the  same  blood.^     In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch, 

learned  Pope  Sylvester  II.  who,  like  Boethius  himself,  was  styled  a  magician  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  times.  The  Catholic  martyr  had  carried  his  head  in  his  hands  a  considerable 
way  (Baron,  a.d.  326,  No.  17,  18.) ;  yet,  on  a  similar  tale,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  ob- 
served, "  La  distance  n'y  fait  rien  ;  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coule."  _ 

'  Boethius  .ipplauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law  (1.  i.  pros.  4.  p.  59.  1.  ii.  pros.  4.  p.  118.). 
Procop.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  i.),  the  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  724.),  and  the  Hist.  Miscella  (1.  xv.  p.  105.), 
agree  in  praising  the  superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symmachus  ;  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  pope. 

^  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodor.  the  variety  of  sea  and  river-fish  are  .an  evidence 
of  extensive  dominion  ;  and  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  scri'cd  on 
the  table  of  Theodoric  (Var.  xii.  14.).  The  monstrous  turbot  of  Domitiau  (Juvenal.  Satir.  iii. 
39.)  had  been  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

3  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  i.  But  he  might  liavc  informed  us,  whether  he  had  received  this 
curious  anecdote  from  common  report,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  royal  physici.-in. 

•♦  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  i,  2.  12,  13.  This  partition  had  been  directed  by  Theodoric,  though 
it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death.  Regni  hereditatem  superstes  rehquit  (Isidor.  Chrou. 
p.  721.  ed.  Grot.).  _       . 

5  Berimund,  the  third  in  descent  from  Hcrmanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  retired  into 
Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  (Jornan.  c.  33.  p.  202.  ed.  Afurator.).  See  the 
discovery,  nuptials,  .and  death,  of  his  grandson  Eutharic  (c.  58.  p.  220.).  His  Roman  games 
might  render  him  popular  (Cassiodor.  i;i  Chron. ),  but  Eutharic  was  .asper  in  rcligione  (Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  722.). 
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the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  faith 
and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian  mother;  and 
received  in  the  same  awful  moment,  his  last  salutary  advice,  to  main- 
tain the  laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  cultivate 
with  decent  reverence  the  friendship  of  the  emperor.'  The  monument 
of  Theodoric  was  erected  by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  which  commanded  the  city  of  Ravenna,  the  har- 
bour, and  the  adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of  granite  :  from 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns  arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase 
of  porphyry,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles."  His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expia- 
tion, might  have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the 
damnation  of  Theodoric,^  whose  soul  was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of 
divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming 
mouths  of  the  infernal  world.* 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Elevation  of  yttstin  the  Elder. — Reign  of  Justiniiin:  I.  The  Em- 
press Theodora.  II.  Factions  of  the  Circus,  and  Sedition  of  Con- 
stantinople. III.  Trade  and  Manufacture  of  Silk.  IV.  Finances 
and  Taxes.  V.  Edifices  of  Justinian. — Church  of  St.  Sophia. — 
Fortifications  and  Frontiers  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Abolition  of 
tJu  Schools  of  Athens,  and  the  Consulship  of  Rome. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  born 5  (a.d.  483.  May  5.  or  A.D.  483. 
[ay  II.)  near  the  ruins  of  Sardica  (the  modem  Sophia),  of  an  obscure 
ice*  of  Barbarians,'  the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country, 
I  which  the  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been 
accessively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adventurous 
)irit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other  peasants;  of  the  same 
"village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  the  more  useful  employ- 

'  See  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  successor,  in  Procop.  (Goth.  I.  i.  c 
: ,  2.),  Jornan.  (c.  59.  p.  220,  221.},  and  Cassiodor.  ^Var.  viii.  i — 7.).  These  epistles  are  the  tri- 
.  iiph  of  his  ministerial  eloquence. 

-  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  724.  Agnellus  de  Vitis  Pont.  Raven,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
ii.  P.  i.  67.     Albert!  Descrittione  d'ltalia,  p.  311. 

3  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  ^Dialog,  iv.  36.),  and  approved  by  Baronius  {a.u. 
526,  No.  28.)  ;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  are  grave  doctors,  sufficient  to  establish  a 
probable  opinion. 
^  •♦  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Ca&siodonis,  had  described  in  tragic  strains  the  volcanos  of 

firi  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406.)  and  Vesuvius  (iv.  50.). 
ITiere  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth  (Ludewig  in  Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  125.) ; 
one  in  the  place — the  district  Bederiana — the  village  Tauresium,  which  he  afterwards  decor- 
ted  with  his  name  and  splendour  (D'Anville,  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  &c.  xxxi.  287.). 
'  6  The  names  of  these  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost  English  :  yitstinian  is  a 
iX<^M\onai  upraiuia  [ufiright];  his  father  5"a^rt//Kj  (in  Graeco-barbarous  language  stipes) 
as  styled  in  his  village  Istock  {Stock)  ;  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Vigilantia. 
> '  Ludewig  (p.  127.^  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  anu  i<j 
ncct  them  with  a  family  from  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 
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mcnt  of  husbandmen  or  shepherds.'  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision 
of  biscuit  in  their  knapsacks,  the  three  youths  foHowed  the  high-road 
of  Constantinople,  and  were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and 
stature,  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours ; 
and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  whi^h  threatened  his  life,  was  after- 
v/ards  ascribed  to  the  guardian  angel  who  watches  over  the  fate  of 
kings.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian 
wars,  would  not  have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin; 
yet  they  might  warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of  count,  and 
of  general,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  command  of  the  guards, 
Avho  obeyed  him  as  their  chief,  at  the  important  crisis  when  the  em- 
peror Anastasius  was  removed  from  the  world.  The  powerful  kins- 
men whom  he  had  raised  and  enriched,  were  excluded  from  the  throne ; 
and  the  eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly 
resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  concilia.te  the  suffrage  of  the  guards, 
was  entrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their  commander.  But 
these  weighty  arguments  were  treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in  his 
own  favour;  and  as  no  competitor  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian 
peasant  was  invested  with  the  purple  (a.d.  518.  July  10 — A.D.  527. 
April  I.  or  Aug.  i.),  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who 
knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy  and  people,  who  believed 
him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the  provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and 
implicit  submission  to  the  v,'ill  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he 
is  distinguished  from  another  emperor  of  the  same  family  and  name, 
ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years ;  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment  of  a  nine  years' 
reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impropriety  of  their  choice. 
His  ignorance  Avas  similar  to  that  of  Thcodoric ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two  contemporary  monarchs 
had  never  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  But  the 
genius  of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king:  the  ex- 
perience of  a  soldier  had  not  cjualified  him  for  the  government  of  an 
empire ;  and,  though  personally  brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness  was  naturally  attended  with  doubt,  distrust,  and  political 
apprehension.  But  the  official  business  of  the  state  was  diligently  and 
faithfully  transacted  by  the  quaestor  Proclus;^  and  the  aged  emperor 
adopted  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  an  aspiring 
youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia, 
and  educated  (a.d.  520 — 527)  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his 
private  fortune  and  at  length  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  defrauded  of  his  money,  it 
became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The  task  was  easily  ac- 
complished by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy;  and  the 

'  Anecdotes  of  Procop.  (c.  6.)  with  the  notes  of  N.  Alcmannus.  The  satirist  would  not 
have  sunk,  in  the  vague  and  decent  appellation  of  yttofiyo,  the  ftovKoKoi  and  <rvij>(i(ifios  ot 
Zon.aras.  Yet  wliy  are  those  names  disgraceful  'I — and  what  German  baron  would  r.  Jt  b(f 
pioud  to  descend  from  the  Kunuxus  of  the  Odyssey? 

_"  J^ is  virtues  are  praised  by  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  ii.).  The  quxstor  Proclus  was  th. 
iiicnd  of  Juistiniau,  audtke  enemy  of  every  otlicr  adu|)tiou. 
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judges  were  informed,  as  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly 
addicted  to  the  Manichaean  heresy.'  Amantius  lost  his  head ;  three 
of  his  companions,  the  first  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished 
either  with  death  or  exile;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the 
purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  ovenvhelmed  with  stones,  and 
ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin  of  Vi- 
talian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That  Gothic  chief 
had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged 
against  Anastasius  for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious 
army  of  Barbarians.  By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted 
to  relinquish  this  advantageous  situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even  of  his 
pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced  him  as  the 
faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  gratefully 
adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  consulship,  Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen 
wounds  at  the  royal  banquet;  -  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil, 
was  accused  as  the  assassin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
recently  pledged  his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  Christian  myste- 
ries.3  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  promoted,  without  any  claim 
of  military  service,  to  the  office  of  master-general  of  vhe  Eastern 
armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  against  the  public 
enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost  his 
present  dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle ;  and  instead 
of  acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applaase  of  his 
countrymen,-*  the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favour  in  the  churches, 
the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics  were  at- 
tached to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the  narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant 
orthodoxy.5  In  the  first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and 
gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  After  a  schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud 
and  angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  among  the  Latins 
a  favourable  report  of  his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  see.  The 
thrones  of  the  East  were  filled  with  Catholic  bishops  devoted  to  his 

*  Manichscan  signifies  Eutjxhian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations  of  Constantinople  and 
T>Te,  the  forrner  no  more  than  six  days  after  the  decease  of  Anastasius.  T/iey  produced,  the 
latter  applauded,  the  eunuch's  death  iBaronius,  a.d.  518.  P.  ii.  No.  15.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  vii.  200.  from  the  Councils,  v.  182.  207.). 

*  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by  De  Buat  (Lx.  S4-)- 
He  was  great-grandson  of  Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  Lesser  Scj'thia,  and  count  of  the 
Gothic /leJeraii  of  Thrace.  I'he  Bessi,  whom  he  could  influence,  are  the  minor  Goths  of 
Joman.  [c.  51.). 

3  Justiniani  patricii factione  didturinterfectus  fuisse  (\lctor  Tununensis.Chron.  inThesaur. 
Temp.  Scaliger,  P.  ii.  7.).  Procop.  {Anecdot.  c.  7.)  styles  him  a  tj-rant,  but  acknowledges  the 
aot\({>oTri<TTta,  which  is  well  e-vplained  by  Alemannus. 

■♦In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  time  as  an  hostage  with  Theo- 
doric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  9.  p.  34.  first  ed.)  quotes  a 
JIS.  history  of  Just-nian,  by  his  preceptor  Theophilus.  Ludewig  (p.  143.)  wishes  to  mako 
him  a  soldier. 

5  The  eccle-sia-sdcal  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shown  hereafter.  See  Barou.  a.d.  5tS^ 
521.  and  die  copious  aiticle  Justmianus  in  the  index  to  the  viiih  volume  of  his  AJojiak. 
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interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained  by  his  liberality,  and 
the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  their  future  sovereign,  the  hope  and 
pillar  of  the  true  religion.  The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was  dis- 
played in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  pubhc  spectacles,  an  object  not 
less  sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  than  the  creed 
of  Nice  or  Chalcedon :  the  expence  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at 
288,000  pieces  of  gold ;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
horses,  with  their  rich  trappings,  was  bestowed  as  an  extraordinary  gift 
on  the  victorious  charioteers  of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  received  the  addresses  of  sovereign 
kings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  senate.  That  venerable  name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the 
Imperial  throne :  the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristo- 
cracy;  and  the  military  officers  who  had  obtained  the  senatorial  rank, 
were  followed  by  their  domestic  guards,  a  band  of  veterans,  whose 
arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a  tumultuous  moment  the  diadem 
of  the  East.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were  lavished  to  procure  the 
voices  of  the  senators,  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished  him  of  his 
approaching  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged 
monarch,  desirous  to  retain  the  power  which  he  was  incapable  of 
exercising ;  and  Justin,  holding  his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised 
them  to  prefer,  since  an  election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candi- 
date. Notwithstanding  this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  decor- 
ate Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobilisshnusj  and  their  decree 
was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle.  After  some 
time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an 
incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispensably  required  the  aid  of  a 
guardian.  He  summoned  the  patriarch  and  senators ;  and  in  their 
presence  solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  conducted  from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud 
and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin  was  prolonged 
about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant  of  this  ceremony,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  dead  to  the  empire,  which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  East.' 

From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed  (a.d.  527.  April 
I. — A.D.  565.  Nov.  14)  the  Roman  empire  thirty-eight  years,  seven 
months,  and  thirteen  days.  The  events  of  his  reign,  which  excite  our 
curious  attention  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  dili- 
gently related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician  whom  elo- 
quence had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  pricfcct  of  Constan- 
tinople.    According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of 

'  The  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  m.iy  be  found  in  the  three  Chronicles  of  Marcellinus,  Victor, 
and  John  Malala  (ii.  130 — 150.),  the  last  of  whom  (in  spite  of  Hody,  Prolcgom.  No.  14.  39. 
ed.  (3xon.)  lived  soon  after  Justinian  (Jortin's  Remarks,  S;c.  iv.  383.)  :  in  the  Eccles.  Hist,  of 
Evag.  (I.  iv.  c.  I,  2,  3.  g.),  and  the  Excerpta  of  Theodor.  (I-ector,  No.  37.),  and  in  Cedrenus 
(p.  3152.)  and  Zon.  (1.  xiv.  58.),  who  may  pass  for  ;in  original. 
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favour  or  disgrace,  Procopius  '  successively  composed  the  history^  the 
panegyric,  and  the  satire  of  his  own  times.  The  eight  books  of  the 
Perisan,  Vandahc,  and  Gothic  wars,-  which  a^re  continued  in  the  five 
books  of  Agathias,  deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  successful 
iniitation  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller ;  his  stjle  con- 
tinually aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance ;  his  reflections,  more  especially  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too 
frequently  inserts,  c  -tain  a  rich  fimd  of  poUtical  knowledge;  and  the 
historian,  excited  by  ttie  generous  ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing 
posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the 
flatter}'  of  courts.  The  wTitings  of  Procopius^  were  read  and  ap- 
plauded by  his  contemporaries ;  *  but,  although  he  respectfully  laid 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justinian  must  have  been 
wounded  by  the  praise  of  an  hero,  who  perpetually  eclipses  the  glory 
of  his  inactive  sovereign.  The  conscious  dignity  of  independence 
was  subdued  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  slave ;  and  the  secretary  of 
Belisarius  laboured  for  pardon  and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  Im- 
perial edifices.  He  had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splen- 
dour, in  which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  piety  of  a  prince,  who,  both  as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had 
surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistocles  and  Cjtus.^  Disap- 
pointment might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret  revenge;  and  the  first 
glance  of  favour  might  again  tempt  him  to  suspend  and  suppress  a 
libel,*  in  which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious  and  con- 
temptible tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora 

'  See  the  characters  of  Procopnis  and  Agathias  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (viii.  144.),  Vossius 
(de  Hist  Gr3EC.  1.  ii.  c  22.),  and  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Grax.  L  v.  c.  5.  vi.  248.).  Their  religion, 
an  honourable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformity,  with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism 
and  Philosophy. 

*  In  the  seven  first  books,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  Gothic,  Procopius  has  bor* 
rowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  provinces  and  wars  :  the  viiith  book,  though  it  bears  the 
name  of  Gothic,  is  a  miscellaneous  and  general  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
553,  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  559   Pagi,  Critica,  A.D.  57^  No.  5.). 

^  The  Hterary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky,  i.  His  books  de  Belle 
Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Arctin,  and  published  (Fulginii,  1470.  VeneL  1471.  apud 
Janson.  Mattaire,  Annal.  T>-pog.  i.  ed.  poster,  p.  290.  304.  279.  2^)  in  his  own  name 
(Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  I.  iii.  c.  5.  and  the  feeble  defence  of  the  Venice  Giomale  de  Letterati, 
xix.  p.  207.}.  2.  His  works  were  mutilated  by  the  first  Latin  tran.slators,  Christopher  Per- 
sona ;Giomale,  xix.  340.]  and  Raphael  de  Volaterra  ^Huet  de  Claris.  Interpretibus,  p.  166.), 
who  did  not  even  consult  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  prasfects  {Ale- 
man,  in  Pnefat.  Anecdot.).  3.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,  by  Hoeschelius  of 
Augsburgh  (Diction,  de  Bayle,  ii.  782.).  4.  The  Paris  edition  was  imperfectly  executed  by 
Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of  Thoulouse  (in  1663',  far  distant  from  the  Lou\Te  press  and  the 
Vatican  MS.,  from  which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  promised  comment- 
■vies,  &c.  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of  Leyden  (1594)  has  been  wisely  reprinted 
by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius,  a  learned  interpreter 
(Huet,  p.  176.). 

■•  Agath.  in  Prsefat.  p.  7,  8.  1.  iv.  p.  137.     Evag.  1.  iv.  c  12.     Photius,  cod.  briii.  65. 

5  Kupou  ■vaicix.a  (Pnefat.  ad  1.  de  Edificiis  irtpt  KTiafxaTunv]  is  no  more  than 
Ki/pov  •xctcia — a  pun !  In  these  five  books,  Procopius  affects  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a 
courtly  st)-le. 

6  Procopius  discloses  himself  (Prjefit.  ad  AnecdoL  c  i,  2.  5.),  and  the  anecdotes  are  redc- 
oned  as  the  ixth  book  by  Suidas  ^iii.  186.  ed.  Kuster).  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  ob- 
jection. Baronius  (a.d.  548,  No.  24.)  regrets  the  loss  of  this  secret  history :  it  was  then  in 
the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first  published  16  years  after  his  death,  with 
the  learned,  but  partial,  notes  of  Nicholas  Alemannus  CLugd,  1623). 
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are  seriously  represented  as  two  daemons,  who  had  assumed  an  human 
form  for  the  destruction  of  mankind/  Such  base  inconsistency  must 
doubtless  sully  the  reputation,  and  detract  from  the  credit,  of  Pro- 
copius  :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been  suffered  to  ex- 
hale, the  residue  of  the  anecdotes,  even  the  most  disgraceful  facts, 
some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public  history,  are 
established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monuments  of 
the  times.^  From  these  various  materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an 
ample  space.  The  present  chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and 
character  of  Theodora,  the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful 
administration  of  the  sovereign  of  the  East.  In  the  three  succeeding 
chapters,  I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses,  without  disguising  the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or 
the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series  of 
this  and  the  following  volume  will  embrace  the  jurisprudence  and 
theology  of  the  emperor;  the  controversies  and  sects  which  still  divide 
the  Oriental  church ;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is 
obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Justinian  was 
to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the  famous  Theodora,* 
whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female 
virtue.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild  beasts 
maintained  by  the  green  faction  of  Constantinople,  was  entrusted  to 
Acacius,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment, 
was  surnamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honourable  office  was 
given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gence of  his  widow,  who  had  already  provided  a  husband  and  a  suc- 
cessor. Acacius  had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,*  Theodora,  and 
Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age  of  seven 
years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by 
their  distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  into 
the  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green  faction  received  them  with  con- 
tempt, the  blues  with  compassion;  and  this  difference,  which  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora,  was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the 
three  sisters  were  successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private 
pleasures  of  the  Byzantine  people  ;  and  Theodora,  after  following 
Comito  on  the  stage,  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head, 

'  Justinian  an  ass — the  perfect  likeness  of  Doniitian  (Anecdot.  c.  8.) — Theodora's  lovers 
driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  daemons — her  marriage  foretold  with  a  great  daemon — a  monk 
saw  the  prince  of  the  daemons,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — the  servants  who  watched, 
beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  an  head,  &c.  &c.  Procopius  declares 
his  own  and  his  friends'  belief  in  these  diabolical  stories  (c.  12.). 

^  Montesq.  (Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  la  Dccad.  dcs  Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to  these 
anecdotes,  as  connected,  i.  with  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and  2.  with  the  instability  of 
Justinian's  laws. 

3  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anecdotes ;  more  especially 
c.  1 — .5.  9,  10 — 15,  i6,  17.  with  the  learned  notes  of  Alemannus — a  reference  Which  is  always 
implied. 

4  C'.iniiti)  w.is  afterwards  married  to  Sittas  duke  of  Armenia,  the  father,  perhaps,  .it  least 
she  might  be  llic  uiotbcr,  of  tlio  empress  Sophia.  'J'wo  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sous 
of  Anastasia  tAlcnian.  p.  jo.). 
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was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents.  She 
neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the  flute ;  her  skill  was  con- 
fined to  the  pantomime  arts ;  she  excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and 
as  often  as  the  comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a 
ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole 
theatre  of  Constantinople  resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The 
beauty  of  Theodora  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and  the 
source  of  more  exquisite  delight.  Her  features  were  delicate  and 
regular ;  her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a 
natural  colour ;  every  sensation  was  instantly  expressed  by  the  viva- 
city of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  displayed  the  graces  of  a  small  but 
elegant  figure;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  proclaim,  that 
painting  and  poetiy  were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  ex- 
cellence of  her  form.  But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licen- 
tious desire;  and  when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence 
was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape  either  the  scandal  or  the 
temptation.  After  reigning  for  some  time,  the  delight  and  contempt 
of  the  capital,  slie  condescended  to  accompany  Ecebolus,  a  native  of 
T)Te,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  the  African  Pentapolis. 
But  this  union  was  frail  and  transient ;  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  ex- 
pensive or  faithless  concubine ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alexandria  to  ex- 
treme distress.  Once,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The  in- 
fant was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to 
him  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled  with 
ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting  youth  immediately  hastened  to  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his 
mother.  As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease  of  Theo- 
dora, she  deser\-e5  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with  his  Ufe  a 
secret  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation,  some  vision, 
either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theodora  the  pleasing 
assurance  that  she  was  destined  to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent 
monarch.  Conscious  of  her  approaching  greatness,  she  returned  from 
Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more 
decent  character;  relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of 
spinning  wool ;  and  aftected  a  life  of  chastity  and  solitude  in  a  small 
house,  which  she  afterwards  changed  into  a  magnificent  temple.-  Her 
beauty,  assisted  by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated,  and 
fixed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned  with  absolute  sway 
under  the  name  of  his  uncle.  When  his  first  transports  had  sul> 
s'ded,  she  still  maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  tlie 
more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding.  Justinian  delighted  to 
ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his  affection ;  the  treasures  of  th'i 
East  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of  Justin  was  deter- 
mined, perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  bestow  on  his  concubine  the 
sacred  and  legal  character  of  a  wife.     But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly 

'  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphj-ry  column.  Procop.  (de  Edif.  1.  I 
c.  II.;,  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  10.).  Aleman.  fp.  47.)  produces  o>'»  ^— ~«». 
a  Mosaic  at  Ravenna,  loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

*  Anonym,  de  .Antiquitat.  C.  P.  L  iii.  132.  in  Canduri  Imperium  Orient,  i.  p   i'i. 
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prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  any  female,  who  liad  been 
dishonoured  by  a  servile  origin  or  tlicatrical  profession  :  the  empress 
Lupicina,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but  of  irre- 
proachable virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her  niece ;  and 
even  Vigilantia,  the  superstitious  mother  of  Justinian,  though  she 
acknowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  seriously  appre- 
hensive, lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  artful  paramour  might 
corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  re- 
moved by  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected 
the  death  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who 
soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  affliction ;  and  a  law  was  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rigid 
iurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  repentance  (the  words  of  the 
edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who  had  piostituted  their 
persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted  to  contract  a  legal 
union  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.'  This  indulgence  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora ; 
her  dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover ;  and,  as  soon 
as  Justin  had  invested  his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  the  East.  But  the  usual  honours  which  the  severity  of 
Roman  manners  had  allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy 
either  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.  He 
seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the  joint  names  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora.^  The  Eastern  world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and 
fortune  of  the  daughter  of  Acacius.^ 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved  by  the 
loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen  to  all  the  invectives  of  private  envy 
or  popular  resentment,  which  have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodora, 
exaggerated  her  vices,  and  condemned  with  rigour  the  venal  or  volun- 
tary sins  of  the  youthful  harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame  or  con- 
tempt, she  often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped 
from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  w^ere  pleasantly  seated  on 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the 
luxury  of  the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favourite 
women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the 

*  See  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code  (1.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i.)  under  the  years 
336  and  454.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year  521  01  522.  Aleman.  p.  38.  96.)  very  awkwardly 
repeals  no  more  than  the  clause  of  mulieres  scenica,  libertina;,  tabernarise.  See  the  novels  89 
and  117.  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops  (Aleman.  p.  41.). 

"  I  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gospels,  qua  in  manibus 
teneo,  and  by  the  holy  Arcliangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  puram  conscientiani  germanumque 
servitium  me  servaturum,  sacratissiniis  Di)NN.  Justiniano  et  Iheodora;  conjugi  ejus  (No- 
velL  viii.  tit.  3.).  Would  the  oath  have  been  binding  in  favour  of  the  widow?  Communes 
tituli  et  triumphi,  &c.  (Aleman.  p.  47,  48.). 

^  "  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  &c. 

Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen,  in  the  general  picture  o( 
triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to  Theodora. 
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expence  of  justice ;  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  were 
crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultry  antechamber,  and  when  at  last,  after 
tedious  attendance,  they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora, 
they  experienced,  as  her  humour  might  suggest,  the  silent  arrogance 
of  an  empress,  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused  by  the 
apprehension  of  her  husband's  death,  which  could  leave  no  alternative 
between  ruin  and  the  throne;  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might 
exasperate  Theodora  against  two  generals,  who  during  a  malady  of 
the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  capital  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty 
has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous 
spies  observed,  and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look, 
injurious  to  their  royal  mistress.  Whomsoever  they  accused  were 
cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,'  inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice ; 
and  it  was  rumoured,  that  the  torture  of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been 
inflicted  in  the  presence  of  a  female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
prayer  or  of  pity.  Some  of  these  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep  un- 
wholesome dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss  of 
their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in  the  world 
the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  commonly  ex- 
tended to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured. 
The  senator,  or  bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had  pronounced, 
was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger,  and  his  diligence  was  quickened 
by  a  menace  from  her  own  mouth.  ''If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of 
"  my  commands,  I  swear  by  him  who  liveth  for  ever,  that  your  skin 
"  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."^ 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy,  her 
exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of  her  contem- 
poraries, for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  But,  if  she  employed  her  in?- 
fluence  to  assuage  the  intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age 
will  allow  some  merit  to  her  religion,  and  much  indulgence  to  her 
speculative  errors.^  The  name  of  Theodora  was  introduced,  with 
equal  honour,  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian ; 
and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who  had  been 
seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  tlie  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a  stately  and 
spacious  monastery,  and  a  liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  five 
hundred  women, _who  had  been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  safe  retreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpetual 
confinement ;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who  threw  them.selves  head- 
long into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  gratitude  of  the  penitents,  who  had 
been  delivered  from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generous  benefactress.'* 
The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself;  and  his 

'  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartams  I'Anecdot.  c  4.),  were  under  the  palace.  Darkness 
is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  favourable  to  calumny  and  fiction. 

^  Per  viventem  in  sscula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius  de  Vitis  Pont.  Roman,  in  Vigilio, 
p-  4°-  . 

3  Ludewig,  p.  161 — 166.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitable  attempt,  although  >4/  hath  not 
much  charity  in  his  temper. 

*  Compare  the  Anecdotes  (c.  17.)  with  the  Edifices  (Lie.  g.). 
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laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity.^  Her  courage  was 
displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the  court. 
Her  chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Justinian,  is  founded 
on  the  silence  of  her  implacable  enemies ;  and  some  applause  is  due 
to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to 
the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest.  The  wishes  and  prayers 
of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful  son,  and  she 
buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  offspring  of  her  marriage.-  Not- 
withstanding this  disappointment,  her  dominion  was  permanent  and 
absolute ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian ; 
and  their  seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who 
believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been  impaired 
by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth ;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and 
she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to  use  the  Pythian  warm  baths. 
In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the  praetorian  prasfect, 
the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train 
of  four  thousand  attendants :  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her  ap- 
proach ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception ;  and  as  she  passed 
through  Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms,  to  the  churches,  the  mon- 
asteries, and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the  re- 
storation of  her  health.3  At  length  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her 
marriage,  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  reign,  she  was  (a.D.  548. 
June  11)  consumed  by  a  cancer;"*  and  the  irreparable  loss  was  de- 
plored by  her  husband.^ 

n.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of  antiquity : 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the  Romans  were  merely 
spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and 
ambition ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  depend  on  their  personal  skill 
and  activity,  they  might  pursue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus, 
and  conduct  their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career.*^  Ten,  twenty, 
forty,  chariots,  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown  of 
leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor :  and  his  fame,  with  that  of  his 
family  and  country,  was  chaunted  in  lyric  strains  more  durable  than 
monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  P)Ut  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen, 
conscious  of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or 
his  horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  at  the 
expence  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors;  but  the 

'  Novel,  viii.  i.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the  name  Dxmonodora 
(Aleman.  p.  56.). 

^  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should  prove  an  heretic  worse 
than  Anastasius  himself  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St.  Sabae,  apud  Aleman.  p.  70.  log.). 

3  Malala,  ii.  174.  Theophan.  p.  158.   Procop.  dc  Edific.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

4  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimica  canceris  pl.agfl,  toto  corpore  perfusa  vitam  pro- 
digiose  fmivit  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Chron.).  Alcmannus  (p.  12,  13.)  understands  the 
eucrE^ws  s/coi/uijf))  of  Theophanes  as  civil  language,  which  does  not  imply  either  piety  or 
repentance ;  yet  two  years  after  her  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Paul  Silentiarus 
(in  Proem,  v.  58.). 

5  As  she  i:)ersecuted  the  Popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronius  exhausts  the  names  of  Eve, 
Dalila,  Herodias,  &c.  :  after  which  he  has  recourse  to  his  infernal  dictionary:  civis  inferni — 
alumna  daemonum — satanico  agitata  spirit(i. — aestro  percita  diabolico,  &c.  &c.  (a.  d.  548, 
No.  24.). 

6  Read  and  feel  the  xxiiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  i)!cture  of  manners,  passions,  and  the 
whole  form  and  .spirit  of  the  chariot-race.  West's  Dissertation  on  the  01yu>»jit!  Games  (sect. 
xii — .vvii.)  affords  m»*^i  cuviou.s  and  authentic  information. 
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reins  were  abandoned  to  sen-ile  hands ;  and  if  the  profits  of  a  favourite 
charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advocate,  they  must  be 
considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages 
of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a 
simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by 
white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green,  and  a 
caerulean  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced ;  and  as  the  races  were  re- 
peated twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in  the 
same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  ioyxx  factions  soon  acquired 
a  legal  establishment  and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful 
colours  were  deri\Ted  from  the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.' 
Another  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict 
of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories  announced  either  a 
plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
husbandmen  and  mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  blind 
ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
the  colour  which  they  had  espoused.  Such  foUy  was  disdained  and 
indulged  by  the  wisest  princes;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled 
in  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  circus :  they  frequented  their 
stables,  applauded  their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists,  and 
deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace  by  the  natural  or  affected  imita- 
tion of  their  manners.  The  bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued 
to  disturb  the  public  festivity,  tiU  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles  of 
Rome ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affection,  interposed 
his  authority  to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul 
and  a  patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  faction  of 
the  circus."* 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of  ancient 
Rome ;  and  the  same  factions  which  had  agitated  the  circus,  raged 
with  redoubled  fur)-  in  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius, 
this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens, 
who  had  treacherously  concealed  stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of 
fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue  ad- 
versaries.3  From  the  capital,  this  pestilence  was  diffused  into  the 
provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction  of  two 
colours  produced  two  strong  and  irreconcilable  factions,  which  shook 
the  foundations  of  a  feeble  government.-*    The  popular  dissensions, 

*  The  four  colours,  albati,  russati,  prasini,  veneii,  represent  the  four  seasons,  according  to 
Cassiodoru5  (Var.  iii.  51. \  who  lavishes  much  wit  and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mysterj-. 
Of  these  colours,  the  three  first  may  be  fairly  translated  luliite,  red,  and  greett.  VenetHs 
is  explained  by  ccenileiis,  a  word  various  and  vague  :  it  is  properly  the  sky  reflected  in  the 
sea ;  but  custom  and  convenience  may  allow  blue  as  aa  equivalent  (Robert.  Stephau.  sub 
voce.  Spence's  PoU-metis,  p.  228.). 

-  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Circensibus,  1.  i.  c.  lo,  11. ;  the  xviith  Annotation  on  Mas- 
■:  ?u's  History  of  the  Germans  ;  and  Aleman.  ad.  c.  \-ii. 

^  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  z-eiteta,  he  uses  the  more  exqui- 
■  i  terms  of  ofrvlea  and  ccFrealis.  Baronius  '\.-o.  301,  No.  4,  5,  6.)  is  satisfied  that  the 
;^'.ues  were  orthodox ;  but  Tilleraont  is  angrj'  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any 
ni-irtj-rs  in  a  plaj-housc  (Hist,  des  Emp.  vi.  554.). 

*  Procop.  Persic.  1.  L  c.  a^      In  describing  the  vices  of  the  factions  and  of  the  sovcmmcnt. 
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founded  on  the  most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely 
equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the 
peace  of  families,  divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female 
sex,  though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinations  of 
their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law, 
either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  as  long  as  the 
party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless  of  private 
distress  or  public  calamity.  The  license,  without  the  freedom,  of  de- 
mocracy, was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the  support 
of  a  faction  became  necessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical honours.  A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anasta- 
sius,  was  imputed  to  the  greens ;  the  blues  were  zealously  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,^  and  their  grateful  patron  pro- 
tected, above  five  years,  the  disorders  of  a  faction,  whose  seasonable 
tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the  senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East. 
Insolent  with  royal  favour,  the  blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  Barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close 
sleeves  and  ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In 
the  day  they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  the  night 
they  boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for 
every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adversaries  of  ihe  green 
faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were  stripped  and  often  murdered 
by  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and  it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold 
buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peace- 
ful capital.  A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate 
the  safeguard  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  employed  to  facilitate 
the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes,  of  these  factious  rioters.  No  place 
was  safe  or  sacred  from  their  depredations ;  to  gratify  either  avarice 
or  revenge,  they  profusely  spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  churches 
and  altars  were  polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it  was  the  boast 
of  the  assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.  The  dissolute  youth  of 
Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  livery  of  disorder;  the  laws  were 
silent,  and  the  bonds  of  socfety  were  relaxed  :  creditors  were  compelled 
to  resign  their  obligations ;  judges  to  reverse  their  sentence ;  masters 
to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their 
children  ;  and  beautiful  boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents. 
The  despair  of  the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and 
deserted  by  the  magistrate,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps 
of  retaliation :  but  those  who  survived  the  combat,  were  dragged  to 
execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods  and  caverns, 
»)reyed  without  mercy  on  the  society  from  whence  they  were  expelled. 
Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had  courage  to  punish  the  crimes  and 
to  brave  the  resentment  of  the  blues,  became  the  victims  of  their  in- 
discreet zeal ;  a  prsefect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy 
sepulchre,  a  count  of  the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  a 
governor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the 

tlie  public,  is  not  more  favourable  than  the  secret,  historian.     Aleman.  {p.  26.)  has  quoted  a 
fine  passage  from  Greg.  Naz.  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 

'   The  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  blues  (Anecdot.  c.  7.)  is  attested  by  Evag.  (Hist 
Eccles.  1.  iv,  c.  32.)  ;  Malala  (ii.  138.),  especially  for  Antioch ;  and  Theophan.  (p.  142.). 
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tomb  of  tno  assassins  whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his 
groom,  and  a  daring  attack  upon  his  own  Ufa.'  An  aspiring  candidate 
may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on  the  public  confusion,  but  it 
is  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  The  first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and 
sometimes  executed,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to  support  the  in- 
nocent, and  to  chastise  the  guilty  of  ever>-  denomination  and  colour. 
Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in  favour  of  the  blue 
faction,  by  the  secret  afiection,  tlie  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the  em- 
peror ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  submitted,  without  re- 
luctance, to  the  implacable  passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress 
never  forgot,  or  forgave,  the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession 
of  the  younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice 
indirectly  condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reign.  "  Ye  blues, 
"Justinian  is  no  more!  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive!"* 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was  excited 
by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary'  reconciliation  of  the  two  factions. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  532),  Justinian  celebrated  the  festival 
of  the  ides  of  Januar}- :  the  games  were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the 
clamorous  discontent  of  the  greens ;  tiU  the  twent>'-second  race,  the 
emperor  maintained  his  silent  gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his 
impatience,  he  condescended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  the  most  singular  diaJogue^  that  ever  passed  between 
a  prince  and  his  subjects.  The  first  complaints  were  respectful  and 
modest ;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  and 
proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victor)-  of  the  emperor. 
"  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers,"  exclaimed  Justinian ; 
"  be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichasans."  The  greens  still 
attempted  to  awaken  his  compassion.  "  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent, 
"  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general  per- 
"  secution  is  exercised  against  our  name  and  colour.  Let  us  die,  O 
"  emperor,  but  let  us  die  by  your  command  and  for  your  service  !" 
But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives  degraded,  in 
their  eyes,  the  majesty-  of  the  purple ;  they  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people ;  lamented  that  the  father 
of  Justinian  had  been  born ;  and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious 
names  of  an  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  t\Tant.  "  Do  you  despise 
"  your  lives  ?"  cried  the  indignant  monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  fury 
from  their  seats  ;  their  hostile  clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest,  spread  terror  and 
despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  At  this  dangerous 
moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  praefect,  were  carried  round  the  city,  and  after«ards 

'  The  doubtful  credit  of  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  17.)  is  supported  by  the  less  partial  Evagrius, 
who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  the  names.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  praefect  of  Con- 
stantinople is  related  by  Malala  (iL  139.)- 

_  ^  John  MalaL-i  (iL  147.} ;  yet  he  ow-ns  that  Justinian  was  attached  to  the  blues.  The  seem- 
ing discord  of  the  emperor  and  Theodora,  is  perhaps  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  re- 
finement by  Procop.  lAnecdot.  c  10.).     Alem»n.  Praefat.  p.  6. 

3  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the  popular  language,  as  well  as 
the  manners,  of  Constantinople  in  the  vith  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many 
strange  and  barbarous  words,  for  which  Ducange  cannot  ahrays  find  a  meanins  or 
etymology.  ~ 
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transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  suburlo  of  Pera.  Four  were 
immediately  beheaded  ;  a  fifth  was  hanged  :  but  when  the  same 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they 
fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighbouring  convent,  conveyed 
them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.^  As  one  of  these 
criminals  was  of  the  blue  and  the  other  of  the  green  livery,  the  two 
factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  their  patron ;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  they 
had  delivered  their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The  palace 
of  the  prasfcct,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
burnt,  his  officers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced 
open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could  only  use  it  for  the 
public  destruction.  A  military  force,  which  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  fiercely  encountered  by  an  armed 
multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  continually  increased;  and 
the  Heruli,  the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  over- 
turned the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had 
been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The  tumult 
was  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  women,  from  the  roofs  and  windows, 
showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers;  who  darted  firebrands 
against  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had  been  kindled 
by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread  without  control  over  the 
face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to 
the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum 
of  Constantine ;  a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed ; 
many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense 
treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted  or  lost.  From  such 
scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped 
over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic  side  ;  and  during  five  days  Con- 
stantinople was  abandoned  to  the  factions,  whose  watch-word,  NlKA, 
vanquish  I  has  given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition. - 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues,  and 
desponding  greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indifference  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  censure  the  corrupt  manage- 
ment of  justice  and  the  finance;  and  the  two  responsible  ministers, 
the  artful  Tribonian,  and  the  rapacious  John  of  Cappadocia,  were 
loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the  public  misery.  The  peaceful 
murmurs  of  the  people  would  have  been  disregarded :  they  were 
heard  with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the  cjuaestor,  and  the 
prnsfect,  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were  filled  by 
two  senators  of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  popular  concession, 
Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors,  and 
to  accept  the  repentance  of  his  grateful  subjects ;  but  they  distrusted 
his  assurances,  though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the 

'  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  182. 

*  The  history  of  the  Nika  sedition  is  extracted  from  Marccllinus  (in  Chron.},  Procop 
(Peisic  1.  i.  c.  26.),  Malala  (ii.  213. )>  Chron.  Paschal,  (p.  136.),  Theophan.  (Chronograpli.  p, 
15^.),  and  Zon.  (1.  xiv.  61.). 
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holy  Gospels ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated 
with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy ; 
and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insurgents,  more  especially 
the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatius 
and  Pompey,  two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget  with  honour,  nor 
remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius.  Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the 
jealous  levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained 
as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  prevailing 
over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  brothers  in  the  light  of  spies, 
perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly  commanded  them  to  depart  from  the 
palace.  After  a  fruitless  representation,  that  obedience  might  lead  to 
involuntar)^  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people,  who_* 
regardless  of  his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his  wife,  trans- 
ported their  favourite  to  the  forum  of  Constantine,  and  instead  of  a 
diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who  after- 
wards pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had  complied  with  the  advice  of 
his  senate,  and  urged  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible 
effort  might  have  oppressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor.  The 
Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication  with  the  sea ;  vessels 
lay  ready  at  the  garden-stairs ;  and  a  secret  resolution  was  already 
formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  ti'easures  to  a  safe 
retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from  the  theatre 
had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  her  sex.  In 
the  midst  of  a  council,  where  Belisarius  was  present,  Theodora  alone 
displayed  the  spirit  of  an  hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending 
his  future  hatred,  could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger, 
and  his  unworthy  fears.  "  If  flight,"  said  the  consort  of  Justinian, 
•■  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly.     Death  is 

■  the  condition  of  our  birth  j  but  they  who  have  reigned  should  never 

■  ■  survive  the  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.     I  implore  heaven,  that  I 
■  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple;  that  I 

"  may  no  longer  behold  the  light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the 
"name  of  queen.    If  you  resolve,  O  Caesar,  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ; 
"  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life 
"  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.    For  my 
"  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glori- 
ous sepulchre."    The  firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the  courage  to 
ieliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the 
most  desperate  situation.    It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  re- 
vive the  animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blue  were  astonished  at  their 
own  guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  con- 
spire with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and  liberal 
benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Justinian,  and  the 
greens,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome. 
■  ■ffhe  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  doubtful;  but  the  military  force  of 
I^Kistinian  consisted  in  3'xxd  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to  valour 
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and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  lllyrian  wars.  Under  the  command 
of  Belisarius  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from 
the  palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  narrow  passages,  expiring 
flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the 
two  opposite  gates  of  the  hippodrom.e.  In  this  narrow  space,  the  dis- 
orderly and  affrighted  crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side 
a  firm  and  regular  attack;  the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  re- 
pentance ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  above  30,000  persons  were  slain  in 
the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  day.  Hypatius  was 
dragged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted  with  his  brother  Pompey  to 
the  feet  of  the  emperor :  they  implored  his  clemency ;  but  their  crime 
was  manifest,  their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too 
much  terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of 
Anastasius,  with  eighteen  illustrious  accomplices,  of  patrician  or  con- 
sular rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their  bodies  w-ere 
thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated. 
The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned,  during  several  years,  to  a 
mournful  silence  :  with  the  restoration  of  the  games,  the  same  disorders 
revived ;  and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  empire.' 

III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  embraced  the 
nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  and  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian  reigned  over  64  pro- 
vinces, and  935  cities  ;^  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with  the 
advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate :  and  the  improvements  of 
human  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian 
Thebes.  Abraham ^  had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of 
Egypt ;  the  same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable 
of  exporting,  each  year,  260,000  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Con- 
stantinople ;■♦  and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer.s  The  annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being 
exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed  and  invigorated 
by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure,  and  seasonable  repose.  The  breed 
of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely  multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings, 
and  the  instruments  of  labour  and  luxury,  which  are  more  durable 
than  the  term  of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  success- 

'  Marcellinus  says  in  general  terms,  inniimeris  populis  in  circo  trucidatis.  Procopius  num- 
bers 30,000  victims :  and  tlic  35,000  of  Theophanes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  re- 
cent Zonaras.     Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

^  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  ^vv&i\ixoi  (Itineraria,  p.  631.), 
or  review  of  tlie  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  before  the  year  535  (Wesscling  in  Pncfat.  and 
Not.  ad  p.  623,  &c.). 

3  Book  of  Genesis  (xii.  10.),  and  the  administration  of  Joseph.  The  annals  of  tlie  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early  arts  and  plenty  of  ./Egypt :  but  this  antiquity  suppo.ses  a  long 
series  of  improvement  :  and  Warburton,  who  is  almost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew,  calls  aloud  for 
the  Samaritan  chronology  (Div.  Legat.  iii.  29,  &c.). 

■*  Eight  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000  aurei  for  the  expenccs  of 
water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was  graciously  excused.  See  the  xiiith  Kdict  of 
Justinian  :  the  numbers  are  checked  and  verified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  ani 
Latin  texts. 

5  Homer's  Ili.id,  vi.  289.  These  veils,  TrsirXoi  vafxTTOiKiXoi,  were  the  work  of  the 
Sidonian  women.  Rut  this  passage  is  more  honourable  to  the  manufactures  than  to  the 
navigation  of  Phoenicia,  fiom  whence  they  had  been  imported  to  Troy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 
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ivc  generations.  Tradition  preserscd,  and  experience  simplified,  the 
humble  practice  of  the  arts  :  society  was  enriched  by  the  division  of 
labour  and  the  facility  of  exchange ;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged, 
clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industr)-  of  a  thousand  hands.  The  in- 
vention of  the  loom  and  distaff  has  been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods. 
In  ever>'  age,  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins, 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have  been  skilfully  manufactured 
to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion 
of  permanent  colours ;  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  employed  to 
improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.  In  the  choice  of  those  colours' 
which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion 
was  indulged;  but  the  deep  purple "^  which  the  Phoenicians  extracted 
from  a  shell-fish,  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the 
emperor;  and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against  the 
ambitious  subjects,  who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne.^ 
I  need  not  explain  that  silk  *  is  originally  spun  from  the  bowels  of  a 
caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb  from  whence  a  worm 
emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the 
silk-worms  who  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry- tree,  were 
confined  to  China  ;  those  of  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  com- 
mon in  the  forests  both  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  but  as  their  education 
is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain,  they  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of 
Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean 
manufacture,  the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was  long  ad- 
mired both  in  the  East  and  at  Rome.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be 
raised  by  the  garments  of  the  Medes  and  Ass}Tians,  Virgil  is  the  most 
ancient  writer,  who  expressly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was 
combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese ;  ^  and  this  natural 
error,  less  marvellous  than  the  trath,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxurj^  of 
nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  censured,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans  :  and  Pliny,  in  affected 
though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain,  which 

'  Ovid  {de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  269,  &c.)  a  poetical  list  of  twelve  colours  borrowed  from 
flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice 
and  various  shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 

-  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity.  Their  royal 
purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as  deep  as  bull's  blood — obscuricas  rubens  .Cassio- 
dor.  Var.  i,  2.)  nigredo  sanguinea.  Goguet  (Origine  des  LoL\  et  des  Arts,  part  ii.  1. 
ii.  c.  2.  p.  184—215. 1  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  I  doubt  whether  his  book^  especially 
in  England,  is  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

■>  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  introduced,  and  many  more 
might  have  been  added :  but  the  arbitrary  acts  of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober 
and  general  declarations  cf  law  (Cod.  ITieod.  1.  x.  tit.  21.  leg.  3.  Codex  Justinian.  1.  -xx.  tit. 
8.  leg.  5.).  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restriction,  was  applied  to  the  minue,  the 
female  dancers  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  7.  leg.  ii.). 

■•  In  the  history  of  insects  'far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses!  the  silk -worm 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx  of  the  isle  of  Ceos,  as  described  l)y  Pliny  (Hist. 
Natur.  xi.  26,  27.  with  the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardoiiin  and  Brotier),'may  be 
illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China  (Mem.  sur  les  Chinois,  ii.  575.) :  but  our  silk-worm,  as 
well  as  the  white  mulberry-tree,  were  imknown  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny. 

5  Georgic.  ii.  121.  Serica  quando  venerint  in  usum  ptanissime  non  scio  :  suspicor  tamen 
in  Julii  Cjesaris  aevo,  nam  ante  non  invenio,  says  Justus  I.ipsius  (Excursus  L  ad  Tacit.  Aimal. 
iL  32.)  Dion  Cassius  (1.  xliiL  358.  ed.  Reimar),  and  Patisanias  (L  vL  519.),  the  first  who 
describes,  however  strangely,  the  Seric  insect. 
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explored  the  last  confines  of  the  earth,  for  the  pernicious  purpose  of 
exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked  draperies  and  transparent  matrons.' 
A  dress  which  showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  colour  of  the  skin, 
might  gratify  vanity ;  the  silks  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China, 
were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  the  pre- 
cious materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture,  and  the  intermix- 
ture of  linen  threads.^  Two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Pliny,  the 
use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till 
the  opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  fami- 
liarized with  the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this  effem- 
inate habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aure- 
lian  complained,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve 
ounces  of  gold :  but  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand,  and  the 
pi'ice  diminished  with  the  supply.  If  accident  or  monopoly  sometimes 
raised  the  value  even  above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufac- 
turers of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  of 
that  extravagant  rate.^  A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  discriminate 
the  dress  of  comedians  from  that  of  senators  ;  and  of  the  silk  exported 
from  its  native  country,  the  far  greater  part  was  consumed  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian.  They  were  still  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  surnamed  the  silk-worm  of  the  sea  : 
the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the 
rock,  is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use ;  and  a  robe 
obtained  from  the  same  singular  materials,  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.'^ 

A  valuable  merchandize  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the 
expcnce  of  land  carriage ;  and  the  caravans  traversed  the  whole  lati- 
tude of  Asia  in  243  days  from  the  Chinese  ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria.  Silk  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian 
merchants,5  who  frec[uented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis  :  but  this 
trade,  which  in  the  intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and 
jealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival  mon- 
archies. The  great  king  might  proudly  number  Sogdiana,  and  even 
Serica,  among  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  but  his  real  dominion  was 
bounded  by  the  Oxus,  and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sogdoites, 
beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the 
white  Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  that  indus- 

'  Tarn  lop.ginqiio  orbe  petitiir,  ut  in  publico  matrona  transluceat  .  .  .  .  ut  denudet  foiminas 
vestis  (Pliii.  .  i.  20.  xi.  21.).  Varro  and  I'ubliu.s  Syrus  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  vilrea, 
V'jntus  texilis,  and  nebula  linea  (Horat.  Sei'mon.  i.  2.  loi.  with  the  notes  of  Torrcntius 
and  Dacier.). 

^  On  the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and  linen  garments  of 
antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure  researches  of  tlie  great  Saln.as.  (in  Hist. 
Aug.  p.  127.  309.  339.  341.  344.  388 — 391.  395.  513.),  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
trades  of  Dijon  or  Leyden. 

3  Flavius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian,  c.  45.  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  224.  Salmasius  ad  Hist.  Aug.  p. 
392.  and  Plinian.  Excrcltat.  in  .Solinum,  p.  694.  The  Anecdotes  of  Procop.  (c.  25.)  state  a 
partial  and  imperfect  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

*  Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  These  piiiiics  ile  w.v  are  found  near  Smyrna,  Sicily. 
Corsica,  and  Minorca;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their  silk  w.as  presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV, 

5  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  20.  1.  ii.  c.  25.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Men.inder  in  Excerpt.  Le^at. 
p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire,  Isidore  of  Charax  (in  Statlunis>  Parthicis.  p. 
7.  in  Hudson,  Geog.  Minor,  ii.)  has  marked  tlie  roads,  and  Aiiiinianus  (1.  xxiiL  c.  6.  p.  400.) 
has  uauincrated  the  provinces. 
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trious  people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not  extiqiated  the 
seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Asia ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara 
are  advantageously  seated  for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions'; 
and  their  merchants  purchased  from  the  Chinese '  the  raw  or  manu- 
factured silk  which  they  transported  into  Persia  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdian  caravans 
were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  of  tributary-  kingdoms, 
and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold  adventure  was  rewarded  with 
exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult  and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand 
to  the  first  town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  60, 
80,  or  100  days  :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes  they  entered 
the  desert ;  and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless  they  are  restrained  by 
armies  and  garrisons,  have  always  considered  the  citizen  and  the 
traveller  as  the  objects  of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  rob- 
bers, and  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk-caravans  explored  a  more 
southern  road;  they  traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  West.*  But 
the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than  toil,  hunger, 
and  the  loss  of  time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed,  and  the  only 
European  who  has  passed  that  unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own 
diligence,  that  in  nine  months  after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to 
the  free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China  were  subdued  and  civilized 
by  the  emperors  of  the  North ;  they  were  filled  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  a;ra  \\-ith  cities  and  men,  mulberr>'-trees  and  their  precious 
inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  compass, 
had  possessed  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  m.ight 
have  spread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant 
voyages  to  the  Persian  gulf,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  but  their  an- 
cestors might  equal  the  labours  and  success  of  the  present  race,  and 
the  sphere  of  their  navigation  might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Japan  to 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  piUars,  if  we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an 
Oriental  Hercules.^  Without  losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail 
along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annually 
visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  productions,  the  manu- 

'  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different  periods  of  the  Chinese  histor)-. 
They  are  more  critically  dfetinguished  by  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns.  i.  part  i.  in  the 
Tables,  part  ii.  in  the  Geography.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscripl.  x.\xiL  xxxvi.  xlii,  xliii.\ 
who  discovers  the  gtaduar  progress  of  the  truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  mon- 
archy, till  the  Christian  asra.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  West :  but  tliese  connexions  are  slight,  casual,  and  ob- 
scure ;  nor  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  Seres  or  Sina:  possessed  an  empire 
not  inferior  to  their  own. 

*  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindostan  may  be  investigated  in  the  relations  of 
Hackluyt  and  Thevenot  ithe  ambassadors  of  Sharokh,  Anthony  Jcnkinson,  the  Pere  Greu- 
ber,  &c.  Hanway's  Travels,  i.  345.).  A  communication  through  Thibet  has  been  lately  ex- 
plored by  the  English  sovereigns  of  Bengal. 

13  For  the  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  to  Ceylon,  sec  Kenaudot  {on 
etwo  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8 — 11. 13 — 17.  141 — 157.),  Dampier  (voL  ii.  136  ),  ihcllist 
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factures,  and  even  the  artificers,  of  Cliina;  the  island  of  Sumatra 
and  the  opposite  peninsula, '  are  faintly  delineated  as  the  regions 
of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  trading  cities  named  in  the  geography 
of  Ptolemy,  may  indicate,  that  this  wealth  was  not  solely  derived 
from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon 
is  about  300  leagues  ;  the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were 
conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds,  and  the 
ocean  might  be  securely  traversed  in  square-built  ships,  which,  in- 
stead of  iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between 
two  hostile  princes;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the 
elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other  enjoyed  the 
more  solid  riches  of  domestic  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  the  capa- 
cious harbour  of  Trinquemale,  which  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets 
of  the  East  and  West.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance 
(as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  mer- 
chants of  China,  who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  santal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  subjects  of  the  great 
king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his  power  and  magnificence ;  and  the 
Roman,  who  confounded  their  vanity  by  comparing  his  paltry  coin 
with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in 
an  Ethiopian  ship,  as  a  simple  passenger.^ 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian  saw, 
with  concern,  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and  sea  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects 
was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters.  An 
active  government  would  have"  restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might  have  sailed,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China. 
Justinian  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  his  Christian  allies,  the  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently 
acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  sea-port  of 
Adulis,3  still  decorated  Avith  the  trophies  of  a  Grecian  conqueror. 
Along  the  African  coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in  search 
of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics  ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal 
competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India;  and  the  emperor  submitted  to 

'  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  Marcian,  &c.  of 
the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is  finely  illustrated  hy  d'Anville  (Antiq.  Geog. 
de  rinde,  especially  p.  161 — 198.).  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  'by  commerce 
and  conquest ;  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  maps  and  memoirs  of  major  Rennel. 
If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  inquiries  with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he 
will  succeed,  and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modern  geographers. 

^  The  Taprobane  of  Phny  (vi.  24.),  SoUnus  (c.  53.),  and  Salmas.  Plinianae  Exercitat.  (p. 
781.),  and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often  confound  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is 
more  clearly  described  by  Cosraas  Indicopleustes  ;  yet  even  the  Christian  topographer  has 
exaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is  rare  and 
curious  (1.  ii.  138.  1.  xi.  337.  ed.  Montfaucon). 

■'  Procop.  Persic.  (1.  ii.  c.  20.).  Cosmas  affords  some  interesting  knowledge  of  the  port  and 
inscription  of  Adulis  (Topog.  Christ.  1.  ii.  138.),  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along  the 
African  co.ast  of  Uarbaria  or  Zingi  (p.  138.),  and  as  far  as  Taprobane  (1.  xi.  339.). 
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the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an  unexpected 
event-  The  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Indians :  a  bishop 
already  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper-coast  of 
Malabar ;  a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  missionaries  pur- 
sued the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.'  Two  Per- 
sian monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of 
Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign  superstitions,  and 
who  actually  received  an  embassy  from  the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst 
their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  common 
dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk- 
worms, whose  education  (either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been 
considered  as  the  labour  of  queens.-  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs 
a  numerous  progeny  might  be  preser\-ed  and  multiphed  in  a  distant 
climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  more  power  over  the  Persian  monks 
than  the  love  of  their  country :  after  a  long  journey,  they  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to  the  emperor,  and  were 
liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Justinian.  To  the 
historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus 
has  seemed  more  deserving  of  a  minute  relaiian  than  the  labours  of 
these  missionaries  of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived  a 
jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow 
cane,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Under 
their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  season  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  dung ;  the  worms  were  fed  with  mulberr)'  leaves ;  they 
lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  but- 
terflies were  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to 
supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generations.  Experience  and 
reflection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  am 
bassadors  acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans 
were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the 
insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,^  in  which  both  China  and  Con- 
stantinople have  been  surpassed  by  the  industr>-  of  modem  Europe. 
I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benefits  of  elegant  luxury-;  yet  I  reflect 
with  some  pain,  that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of 
printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menander 
and  the  entire  decades  of  Li\y  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of  the  globe  might  at 
least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative  science,  but  the 
Christian  geography  was  forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
the  study  of  nature  was  the  surest  sjTnptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind. 
The  orthodox  faith  confined  the  habitable  world  to  ofie  temperate 

'  Christian  missions  in  India,  in  Cosmas  (L  iiL  X78,  179.  L  xL  337.),  and  consult  Assenaa. 
Biblio.  Orie^  (iv.  413 — 548.). 

-  The  invOTtion,  maniJacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China,  may  be  seen  in  Duhalde 
(Descrip.  Gener.  de  la  Chine,  ii.  165. 205 — 223.}.  The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned 
both  for  quantity-  and  quaUty. 

3  Procop.  1.  %-iiL  Gothic,  iv.  c  17.  Theophan.  Byzant.  apud  Phot  Cod.  Ixxxir.  p.  38. 
Zon.  iL  1.  xiv.  69.  Pagi  (ii.  602.)  assigns  to  the  year  552  this  memorable  importation.  Xle- 
cander  (in  ExcerpL  Legat.  p.  107.)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sogdoites  ;  and  laeophy- 
lact  Simocntta  ;L  «L  c.  9.)  darkly  represents  the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  {Ckiua)  the  ;»untry 
"silk. 
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zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  ol^long  surfiicc,  400  days'  journey 
in  length,  200  in  breadth,  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by 
the  soHd  crystal  of  the  firmament.' 

IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the  times,  and 
with  the  government.  Europe  was  over-run  by  the  Barbarians,  and 
Asia  by  the  monks  :  the  poverty  of  the  West  discouraged  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  East ;  the  produce  of  labour  was  consumed  by  the 
unprofitable  servants  of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a 
rapid  decrease  was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  con- 
stitute the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated 
by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor  accu- 
mulated an  immense  treasure  while  he  delivered  his  people  from  the 
most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude  universally  applauded 
the  abolition  oiihc  gold  0/  affliction,  a.  personal  tribute  on  the  industry 
of  the  poor,-  but  more  intolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than  in 
the  substance,  since  the  floui-ishing  city  of  Edcssa  paid  only  140  pounds 
of  gold,  which  was  collected  in  four  years  from  10,000  artificers.^ 
Yet  such  was  the  parsimony  which  supported  this  liberal  disposition, 
that  in  the  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his 
annual  revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  _;^  13,000,000,  or  320,000  pounds 
of  gold/  His  example  was  neglected,  and  his  treasure  was  abused,  by 
the  nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted 
by  alms  and  Ijuildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  ignominious  treaties. 
His  revenues  were  found  inadequate  to  his  expences.  Every  art  was 
tried  to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand  from  Persia  to  France  ;5  his  reign  was  marked  by 
the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapaciousness  and  avarice, 
of  splendour  and  poverty ;  he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden  trea- 
sures,^ and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  payment  of  his  debts.' 

"  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  performed  his  voyage  about 
the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  between  535  and  547,  Christian  Topog.  (Moiit- 
faucon,  Prajfat.  c.  i.),  in  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  ;  and 
Photius  had  read  this  work  (Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10.),  which  displays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk, 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant  ;  the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French,  and  in 
Greek  by  Melchisedec  Thevenot  (Relations  Curieuses,  part  i.),  and  the  whole  is  since  published 
in  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pore  ]\Iontfaucon  (Nova  Collectio  Patrum,  Paris,  1707,  2  vols, 
fol.  ii.  113 — -346.).  But  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  not  discovering  the  Nestorian 
heresy  of  Cosmas,  which  has  been  detected  by  la  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  40.). 

^  Evag.  (1.  iii.  c.  39,  40.)  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with  Zosimus  for  calumniating 
the  great  Constantine.  In  collecting  all  the  bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humanity  of 
Anastasius  was  diligent  and  artful :  (Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  165,  166.  Lipsia;,  1784). 
Timotheus  of  Gaza  cho.se  such  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  (Suidas,  iii.  p.  475.),  which  con- 
tributed to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  (Cedrenus,  p.  35.) — an  happy  instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the 
use  of  the  theatre. 

3  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Biblio.  Orient,  of  Asseman  (i.  168.).  This  capitation  tax  is  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Kdessa. 

*  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  19.)  fixes  this  .sum  from  the  report  of  the  treasurers  themselves. 
Tiberius  had  vicies  ter  iiiillics ;  but  far  different  was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

5  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  30.),  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and  well  Informed  :  and  Zon.  (1. 
xiv.  c.  61.),  in  tl>e  xiith  century,  had  read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudj^  :  yet  their 
jolours  are  almost  as  black  as  tliose  of  the  Anecdotes. 

6  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  30.)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the  times.  The  death  of 
Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth  or  poverty. 

'  See  Corippus  de  Laudibus  Justini  Aug.  1.  ii.  260,  &c.  3S4,  &c. 

"  Plurima  sunt  vivo  nimium  neglecta  parent!, 
"  Unde  tot  exhaustus  contraxit  debita  fiscus." 
Centeii.li  les  o(  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  tlie  hippodrome  : 
"Debita  jjcnitoris  persolvit,  cauta  rccepit." 
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Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  of  posterity :  but  pubhc  discontent  is  credulous;  private  malice  is 
bold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  suspicious  eye  the  in- 
structive anecdotes  of  Procopius.  The  secret  historian  represents  only 
the  vices  of  Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent 
pencil.  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst  motives :  error 
is  confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses  : 
the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously  applied  as  the  general 
maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years  :  the  emperor  alone  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  faults  of  his  officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and 
the  corruption  of  his  subjects ;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature, 
plagues,  earthquakes,  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of 
the  daemons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Justinian.' 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  brietly  relite  the  anecdotes  of  av^arice 
and  rapine,  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Justinian  was  so  profuse 
that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil  and  military  officers,  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble 
rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station 
of  affluence  and  repose ;  the  annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  hon- 
ourable class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  ;^4oo,ooo;  and 
this  domestic  economy  was  deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  cour- 
tiers as  the  last  outrnge  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  posts,  the 
salaries  of  physiciai  »,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects  of 
more  general  concein;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain,  that  he 
usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been  appropriated  to  these 
useful  institutions.  Even  the  soldiers  were  injured ;  and  such  was  the 
decay  of  military  spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity.  The 
emperor  refused,  at  the  return  of  each  fifth  year,  the  customary-  dona- 
tive of  five  pieces  of  gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Persia. 
II,  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always  remitted,  in  some 
auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign,  the  arrears  of  the  public  tri- 
bute; and  they  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those 
claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  "Justinian,  in  the 
"  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has  never  granted  a  similar  indulgence ; 
"  and  many  of  his  subjects  have  renounced  the  possession  of  those 
"  lands  whose  value  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
"  treasury.  To  the  cities  which  had  suffered  by  hostile  inroads,  Anas- 
"  tasius  promised  a  general  exemption  of  seven  years  :  the  provinces 
"  of  Justinian  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns 
"  and  Sclavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensation  of  a 
"  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  places  which  were  actually 
"  taken  by  the  enemy."  Such  is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian, 
who  expressly  denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted  to  Palestine 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans;  a  false  and  odious  charge,  confuted 
by  the  authentic  record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries 
of  gold  (^52,000)  obtained  for  that  desolate  province  by  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Sabas.^     III.  Procopius  has  not  condescended  to  ex- 

'  The  Anecdotes  'c.  11 — 14.  18.  20 — 30.)  supply  many  facts  and  more  complaints. 

^  One  to Scythopolis,  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve  for  the  re.=it  of  theprCrtlncc. 
Aleman.  (p.  59.)  honestly  produces  tliis  fact  from  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  Sabas,  by  hLsdiscipU  Cyril, 
lu  the  Vatican  library,  and  since  piiblislicd  by  Cotclcrius, 
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plain  the  system  of  taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the 
land,  like  a  devouring  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should 
become  the  accomplices  of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian 
alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district 
should  be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  individuals.  The  Anona,  or  supply  of  corn  for  the  use  of  the 
army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction,  which  ex- 
ceeded, perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and 
his  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  expence  and  labour  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time 
of  scarcity,  an  extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia :  but  the  proprietors,  after 
a  wearisome  journey  and  a  perilous  navigation,  received  so  inadequate 
a  compensation,  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of 
delivering  both  the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  granaries. 
These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  capital ;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despot- 
ism of  Justinian.  Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont  were  open  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  pro- 
hibited except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service  of  the  Bar- 
barians. At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  prsetor  was  stationed, 
the  minister  of  Imperial  avarice ;  heavy  customs  were  imposed  on  the 
vessels  and  their  merchandize ;  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the 
helpless  consumer :  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity, 
and  exorbitant  price  of  the  market ;  and  a  people,  accustomed  to  de- 
pend on  the  liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of 
the  deficiency  of  water  and  bread.'  The  aerial  tribute,  without  a 
name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of  ^120,000,  which 
the  emperor  accepted  from  his  Praetorian  praefect ;  and  the  means  of 
payment  were  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magistrate. 
IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  mono- 
polies, which  checked  the  fair  competition  of  industry,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain,  imposed  an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the 
wants  and  luxury  of  the  subject.  "As  soon  (I  ti'anscribe  the  anec- 
"  dotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial 
"  treasurer,  a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
"  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger,  or 
"  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  province  might  suffer  by 
the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  but  in  this  example  of  silk,  Procopius 
has  partially  overlooked  the  inestimable  and  lasting  benefit  which  the 
empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one- 
seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper-money  may  be  interpreted 
with  the  same  candour ;  and  the  alteration,  which  might  be  wise,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neither  alloyed  the  purity,  nor 
enhanced  the  value,  of  the  gold  coin,^  the  legal  measure  of  public  and 

'  Malala  (ii.  232.)  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and  Zon.  (1.  xiv.  63.)  the  leaden  pipes,  which 
Justinian,  or  his  servants  stole  from  the  aqueducts. 

^  For  an  aureus,  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  210,  he  gave  no  more  than  180 
folles,  or  ounces,  of  copper.  A  disproportion  of  the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  must  have 
soon  produced  a  scarcity  of  small  money.  In  England,  iwclvcpcncc  in  copper  would  sell  for 
.'.o  more  than  seven  pence  (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  49.).  For  Justinian's  gold  coin,  sec 
Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  30.). 
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private  payments.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  to  accomplish  their  engagements,  might  be  placed  in 
an  odious  light,  as  if  they  had  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of 
honours  and  offices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  permission, 
or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.  The 
claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was 
almost  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer  who  had  under- 
taken the  trade  of  a  magistrate  should  find  a  rich  compensation  for 
infamy,  labour,  danger,  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
heavy  interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and  mischief 
of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened  the  slumbering  virtue  of 
Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oaths  '  and  penalties, 
to  guard  the  integrity  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
perjury,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously 
abused  her  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The  testa- 
ment of  Eulalius,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his 
sole  heir,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  discharge  his  debts 
and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a  decent  maintenance,  and 
bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of 
gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by 
fire ;  and  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of 
564  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in  Grecian  history,  admon- 
ished the  emperor  of  the  honourable  part  prescribed  for  his  imitation. 
He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  applauded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friend,  discharged  the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the 
three  virgins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled  the 
marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tenderness  of  their  father.* 
The  humanity  of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled 
to  some  praise ;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  in- 
veterate custom  of  supplanting  the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which  Pro- 
copius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by 
eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither  widows  nor  orphans 
were  spared ;  and  the  art  of  soliciting  or  extorting  or  supposing  testa- 
ments, was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of  the  palace.  This 
base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the  security'  of  private  life ;  and 
the  monarch  who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be 
tempted  to  anticipate  the  moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth 
as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of  inheritance, 
to  the  power  of  confiscation.  VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a 
philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of  Pagan  or 
heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who  became 
the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice. — yoJin  Malala,  ii.  loi. 

Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of  Justi- 
nian ;  but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit,  was  inter- 

'  The  oath  is  conceived  in  the  most  formidable  words  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  3.).  The  defaulters 
iprecate  on  themselves,  quicquid  habent  telonim  armamentaria  coeli :  the  part  of  Judas,  the 
irosy  of  Gehazi,  the  tremor  of  Cain,  &c.  besides  all  temporal  pains. 

'  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  is  reLited  by  Lucian  of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth 
Toxare,  c.  22,  23.  ii.  530.],  and  the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious  though  feeble 
ledy  of  Fontenelle. 
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ceptcd  by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom  promoted  for  their  virtues, 
and  not  always  selected  for  their  talents.'  The  merits  of  Tribonian 
the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed  in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law ;  but  the  economy  of  the  East  was  subordinate  to  the  Praetorian 
pra^fert,  and  Procopius  has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait 
which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John 
of  Cappadocia.^  His  knowledge  was  not  borrowed  from  the  schools,^ 
and  his  style  was  scarcely  legible ;  but  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of 
native  genius,  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find  expedients 
in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The  corruption  of  his  heart  was 
equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding.  Although  he  was  suspected 
of  magic  and  Pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the  fear 
of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man ;  and  his  aspiring  fortune  was  raised 
on  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions,  the  ruin  of  cities, 
and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dinner,  he  assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and 
himself  at  the  expence  of  the  Roman  world ;  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  sensual  and  obscene  pleasures,  and  the  silent  hours  of 
the  night  were  interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of  an 
assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  recommended  him  to  the 
lasting  friendship  of  Justinian  :  the  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  fury  of  the  people ;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the  immediate 
restoration  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  felt  above  ten  years,  under  his 
oppressive  administration,  that  he  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather 
than  instructed  by  misfortune.  Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify 
the  resolution  of  Justinian ;  but  the  prsefect,  in  the  insolence  of  favour, 
provoked  the  resentment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before  which 
eveiy  knee  was  bent,  and  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
the  emperor  and  his  beloved  consort.  Even  Theodora  herself  was 
constrained  to  dissenlble,  to  wait  a  favourable  moment,  and  by  an 
artful  conspiracy  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  of  his 
own  destruction.  At  a  time  when  Belisarius,  unless  he  had  been  a 
hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his  wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed 
the  secret  confidence  of  the  empress,  communicated  his  feigned  dis- 
content to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  prefect;  the  credulous 
virgin  imparted  to  her  father  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who 
might  have  known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with  the  wife  of 
Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and  eunuchs  had  been  posted 
by  the  command  of  Theodora ;  they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize 
or  to  punish  the  guilty  minister:  he  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
attendants ;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  had 
privately  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church.     The  favourite  of  Justinian  was  sacrificed  to 

'  One  of  these,  Anatoliiis,  perished  in  an  earthquake — doubtless  a  judgment !  The  com- 
plaints and  clamours  of  the  people  in  Agath.  (1.  v.  p.  146,  147.)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the 
anecdote.  I'he  aliena  pecunia  reddenda  of  Corippus  (h  ii.  381.)  is  not  very  honourable  to 
Justinian's  memory. 

-  History  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  1.  c.  24,  25.  1.  11.  C.  30. 
Vandal.  1.  1.  c.  13.  Anccdot.  c.  2.  17.  22.).  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  reputation  of  the  pncfcct. 

'■'•  ()»  yrt/j  nWo  ou(?Ej/  fs  ypafifiitTiarovt  <f>oiTtou  tuuOiv  on  /xt;  ynitufiaTUy  Kal 
Tu^TU  huKU  l^l^■'■    ypu\}/(ti — a  forcible  expression. 
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conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tranquillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  pne- 
fect  into  a  priest  extinguished  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor  alleviated  his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild 
exile  of  Cyzicus  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  re- 
venge could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora;  the 
murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  decent 
pretence;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved  a 
thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
innocent  A  great  minister,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  honours 
of  consul  and  patrician,  was  ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of 
malefactors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes ;  he 
was  transported  inabark  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  at  Antinopohs  in 
Upper  Eg^'pt,  and  the  praefect  of  the  East  begged  his  bread  through  the 
cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name.  During  an  exile  of  seven  years, 
his  life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  Theo- 
dora ;  and  when  her  death  permitted  the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant  whom 
he  had  abandoned  ^\^th  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.  His 
successors  con\-inced  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppress- 
ion might  still  be  improved  by  experience  and  industry ;  the  frauds 
of  a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
finances ;  and  the  example  of  the  prjefect  was  diligently  copied  by  the 
quaestor,  the  public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.' 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  his  people ;  but  those  stately  structures  appeared  to  an- 
nounce the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  actually  displayed  the  skiU 
of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  which 
depend  on  mathematical  science  and  mechanical  power  were  cultivated 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperors ;  the  fame  of  Archimedes  was 
rivalled  by  Proclus  and  Anthemius ;  and  if  their  miracles  had  been 
related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlarge  the  specula- 
tions, instead  of  exciting  the  distrust,  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has 
prevailed,  that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port  of 
Syracuse  by  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes;'  and  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  similar  expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the 
Gothic  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his 
benefactor  Anastasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.^  A 
machine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  an  hexagon 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and  movable  polygons  (o 
receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun ;  and  a  consuming 
flame  was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  tAvo  hundred  feet*    The 

'  The  chronology  of  Procopius  is  loose  and  obscure  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  Pagi  I  can  discern 
that  John  was  appointed  Praetorian  praefect  of  the  East  in  the  year  530 ;  that  he  was 
removed  in  January  532  —  restored  before  June  533 — banished  in  541 — and  recalled  be- 
_tween  June  548  and  April  i,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97.}  gives  the  list  of  his  ten  successors — a 
apid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign. 
^  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  L^ician  (in  Hippia,  c.  2.)  and  Galen  ;L  iii.  de  tempera- 
ntis.  i  81.  ed.  Basil,  in  the  second  century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  po»itiveiy 
firmed  by  Zon.  (1.  ix.  424.),  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassiiis,  by  Tzetzes  {Chiliad  ii.  119.), 
B^thius  (ad  Iliad.  E.  p.  338.),  and  the  scholiast  of  Ludan.  Fabric  (Biblio.  Gnec  L  iiL  c. 
B.  ii.  551. \  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quotations. 
;  3  Zon.  (1.  jriv.  55.;  aSinns  the  fact,  without  quoting  any  evidence. 

I  *  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burniug-glasses,  which  he  had  read,  perha{is  with 
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truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is  invalidated  by  the  silence  of 
the  most  authentic  historians;   and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was 
never  adopted  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  places.^     Yet  the  admirable 
experiments  of  a  French  philosopher^  have  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  mirror ;  and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed 
to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  than 
to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist. 
According  to  another  story,  Proclus  applied  sulphur  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Gothic  fleet  ;3  in  a  modern  imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is 
instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that  suspi- 
cion is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  Anthemius/    A 
citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  in 
their  respective  professions  by  merit  and  success.     Olympius  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.    Dioscorus 
and  Alexander  became  learned  physicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former 
was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more 
ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Rome.      The 
fame  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius  the  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
who  invited  them  to  Constantinople ;  and  while  the  one  instructed  the 
rising  generation  in  the  schools  of  eloquence,  the  other  filled   the 
capital  and  provinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art.     In  a 
trifling  dispute  relative  to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous 
houses,  he  had  been  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour 
Zeno ;  but  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by  the  master  of  me- 
chanics, whose  malicious,  though  harmless,  stratagems,  are  darkly 
represented  by  the  ignorance  of  Agathias.     In  a  lower  room,  Anthe- 
mius arranged  several  vessels  or  cauldrons  of  water,  each  of  them 
covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which  rp-:e  to  a  narrow 
top,  and  was  artificially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  .rafters  of  the 
adjacent  building.      A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  cauldron;   the 
steam  of  the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tubes ;  the  house  was 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  inhabitants 
might  wonder  that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  the  earthquake  which 
they  had  felt.     At  another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at 
table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes 
from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius  :  they  were  astonished  by  the 
noise  which  he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain  minute  and  sonor- 
ous particles;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the  senate, 
that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist,  who 

no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anthemius.  That  treatise,  vzpi  TrapaSo^MV 
IMrt-f^afxiiixaTaiv.,  has  been  lately  published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuys,  a 
scholar  and  a  mathematician  {Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xlii.  392.). 

'In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Livy  ;  in  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  that  of  Marcellinus  and  all  the  contemporaries  of  the  vith  century. 

^  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetzes  or  Anthemius,  the  immortal  BufTon  imagined 
and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  with  which  he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of 
200  feet  (Supplement  a  I'Hist.  Natur.  i.  399 — 483.  4to  ed.)  What  miracles  would  not  his  genius 
have  performed  for  the  public  service,  with  royal  cxpence,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constau- 
tinople  or  Syracuse  ? 

3  Malala  (ii.  120.)  relates  the  fact :  but  he  seems  to  confound  the  names  or  persons  erf 
Proclus  and  Marinus. 

*  Agath.  1.  V.  149.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  architect  is  loudly  praised  by  Procop.  {d« 
Edif.  1.  i.  c.  I.]  and  Paulus  Silei-^ius  (part  i.  134.). 
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shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius  of  Anthemius  and  his 
colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince, 
whose  taste  for  architecture  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and 
costly  passion.  His  favourite  architects  submitted  their  designs  and 
difficulties  to  Justinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  how  much  their 
laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or 
celestial  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  alwa)S  directed 
to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.' 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  of  Con- 
stantinople to  Saint  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had  been  twice 
destroyed  by  fire ;  after  the  exile  of  John  Chr>'sostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  blue  and  green  factions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult  sub- 
side, than  the  Christian  populace  deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness ; 
but  they  might  have  rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the 
glorj'  of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was  strenuously 
undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justinian.*  The  ruins  were  cleared  away, 
a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and  as  it  required  the  consent  of 
some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained  the  most  exorbitant  terms 
from  the  eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch. 
Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  the  hands  of 
10,000  workmen,  whose  pa}-ment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  vra.%  never 
delayed  beyond  the  evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  hnen 
tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and  encouraged  their 
diligence  by  his  familiarit>%  his  zeal,  and  his  rewards.  The  new 
cathedral  of  St  Sophia  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  five  years, 
eleven  months,  and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity, 
"  Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so 
"great  a  work ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  !"3  But  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  was  humbled, 
by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.  Its 
splendour  was  again  restored  by  the  perseverance  of  the  same  prince ; 

'  Procop.  (de  EdLf.  L  i.  a  i,  2.  1.  ii.  c.  3.).  He  relates  a  coincidence  of  dreams  which  sup- 
poses some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his  architect.  They  both  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plaa 
for  stopping  an  inundation  at  Dara.  A  stone  quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  the  em- 
peror \\.  V.  c.  6.) :  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual  custody  of  St.  Sophia  (Anonym,  de 
Antiq.  C.  P.  1.  iv.  70.). 

^  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  modems  who  have  celebrated  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia, 
I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  i.  Four  original  spectators  and  historians:  Procop.  (de  Edific 
1.  i.  c.  i.l,  Agath.  .1.  V.  152.),  Paul  Silentiarius  ^in  a  poem  of  1026  hexameters,  ad  calcem 
Annae  Comnen.  Alexiad.),  and  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  31.).  2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later 
period  :  George  Codinus  (de  Origin.  C.  P.  p.  64.),  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  IBanduri  (Imp. 
Orient.  L  1.  iv.  65.).  3.  The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian,  Ducange  (Comment,  ad  Paul  Si- 
lentiar.  jx  525.  and  C.  P.  Christ.  1.  iii.  p.  5 — 78.).  4.  Two  French  travellers — the  one  Peter 
Gyllius  de  Topog.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  4.)  in  the  xvith ;  the  other,  Grelot  ^Voy.  de  C.  P.  p.  05. 
Paris,  16S0,  4to,  :  he  has  given  plans,  prospects,  and  inside-views  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  his 
plans,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Ducange.  I  have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot :  but  as  no  Christian  can  now  ascend  the  dome, 
the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared  with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  Oriental 
'  eographer. 

Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticos,  &c. ;  but  the  proper  structure  of 

;  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take  the  EgiTJtian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  22  inches)  thau 
-  feet  in  height,  363  in  breadth,  and  no  in  length — a  small  parish  church,  says  Prideaux 
.  onnect.  vol,  i.  144.  fol.) ;  but  few  sanctuaries  could  be  valued  at  four  or  five  millioos  sterling  ( 
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and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the 
second  dedication  of  a  temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve  centuries, 
a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  architecture  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  is  now  converted  into  the  principal  mosque,  has  been  imitated 
by  tlie  Turlvish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to  excite  the 
fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of 
European  travellers.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disappointed  by  an 
irregular  prospect  of  half-domes  and  shelving  roofs  :  the  western  front, 
the  principal  approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence ; 
and  the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed  by  several  of 
the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the  architect  who  first  erected  an  aerial 
cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold  design  and  skih'ul  execution. 
The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated  by  24  windows,  is  formed  with  so 
omall  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ; 
the  measure  of  that  diameter  is  1 1 5  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre,  where  a 
crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of 
180  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  circle  which  encompasses  the 
dome,  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly 
supported  by  four  massy  piles,  whose  strengtli  is  assisted  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  A 
Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the 
edifice ;  the  exact  breadth  is  243  feet,  and  269  may  be  assigned  for  the 
extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east  to  the  nine  western 
doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  from  thence  into  the  naj'thex 
or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the  humble  station  of  the  peni- 
tents. The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled  by  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes  were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  devotion 
of  the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade, 
terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patri- 
arch, divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the  space,  as  far  as  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The  altar 
itself,  a  name  which  insensibly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  was 
placed  in  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  demi- 
cylinder;  and  this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous  buildings,  sub- 
servient either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  private  use  of  tlie  eccle- 
siastical ministers.  The  memory  of  past  calamities  inspired  Justinian 
witli  a  wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except  for  tlie  doors,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  new  edifice ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was 
applied  to  the  strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendour  of  the  respect- 
ive parts.  The  solid  piles  which  sustained  the  cupola  were  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  fortified 
by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infusion  of  lead  and 
quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was  diminished  by  the  levity 
of  its  substance,  which  consists  cither  of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in 
the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  less  pon- 
derous than  the  ordinary  sort.  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was 
constructed  of  brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a 
crust  of  marble ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two 
Larger,  and  the  six  snnller,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  tlie  hundred  columns, 
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and  the  pavement,  delight  even  the  eyes  of  Barbarians,  with  a  rich 
and  variegated  picture.  A  poet,^  who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  ol 
St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the  colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten 
or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyries,  which  nature  had  profusely 
diversified,  and  which  were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by  a 
skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with  the  last 
spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  costly  stones  was 
extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  porphyrj^,  which 
Aurelian  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  svm,  were  offered  by  the 
piety  of  a  Roman  matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented 
by  the  ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  Ephesus  :  both  are  admir- 
able by  their  size  and  beauty,  but  every  order  of  architecture  disclaims 
their  fantastic  capitals.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures  was 
curiously  expressed  in  mosaic ;  and  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  \'irgin, 
of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which  have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fana- 
ticism, were  dangerously  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  dis- 
tributed in  thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the 
choir,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and  gal- 
leries, were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  spectator  was  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary  contained  40,000  pounds  weight  of 
silver;  and  the  holy  vases  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the 
purest  gold,  enriched  with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure  of 
the  church  had  risen  two  cubits  above  the  ground,  45,200  pounds  were 
already  consumed ;  and  the  whole  expence  amounted  to  320,000 :  each 
reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief,  may  estimate  their 
value  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is 
the  result  of  the  lowest  computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laud- 
able monument  of  national  taste  and  religion,  and  the  enthusiast  who 
entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  residence,  or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how 
dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surface  of 
the  temple! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  respected,  may 
attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the  innumerable  works, 
both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which  Justinian  constructed  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  less  durable  foundations.^  In  Constantinople  alone, 
and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  he  dedicated  tw^enty-five  churches  to  th^ 

*  Paul  Silentiariiis,  in  dark  and  poetic  language,  describes  the  various  stones  and  marbles 
tiiat  were  eraployed  in  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia  P.  ii.  129.) :  i.  The  Carysiian — pale,  with 
iron  veins.  2.  The  Phiygian — of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue  ;  the  one  with  a  white  shade, 
the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The  Porphyry  of  Egypt — with  small  stars.  4.  'Ihe 
greni  tnarble of  Laconia.  5.  The  Carian — frora  Mount  lassis,  withobliqiie  veins,  white  and 
red.  6.  The  Lydian — pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  A/iican,  or  Mauritanian — of  a 
gold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic — black,  with  white  veins.  9.  The  Bospliaric — white, 
with  black  edges.  Besides  the  Procoimesiaii,  which  formed  the  pavement ;  the  ThessaliaH, 
Molossian,  &c.  which  are  less  distinctly  painted. 

-  The  six  books  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distributed  :  th^Jij-sf  is  confined  la 
p.stantinople  ;  the  second  includes  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  the  third,  Armenia  and  the 

i.-cine  ;  xhe/ourth,  Europe  ;  tYicJi/th,  Asia  M  inor  and  Palestine  ;  the  sixth,  Egypt  and  Africa. 
1  :a!y  is  forgot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  published  this  work  of  adulatio'v  before 
t'.e  date  {.VD.  555.}  of  its  final  conquest. 
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honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints :  most  of  these  churches 
were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold ;  and  their  various  situation  was 
skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant  grove;  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople,  and  that  of  St.  Jolm  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have 
been  framed  on  the  same  model :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the 
cupolas  of  St.  Sophia;  but  the  altar  was  more  judiciously  placed 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four  stately  porticoes, 
which  more  acurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cross.  The 
Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the  temple  erected  by  her  Imperial 
votary  on  a  most  ungrateful  spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground  nor 
materials  to  the  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising  part  of  a 
deep  valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neighbour- 
ing quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was  fixed  on  a 
peculiar  carriage  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest  oxen,  and  the  roads 
were  widened  for  the  passage  of  such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon 
furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for  the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the 
seasonable  discovery  of  a  vein  of  red  marble  supplied  its  beautiful 
columns,  two  of  which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were 
esteemed  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munificence  of  the 
emperor  was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land ;  and  if  reason  should  con- 
demn the  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  which  were  built  or  restored  by 
Justinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he  sunk,  and  the 
hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the  relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The 
schismatical  temper  of  Egypt  was  ill-entitled  to  the  royal  bounty ;  but 
in  Syria  and  Africa  some  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of 
wars  and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of  their  gracious  benefactor.' 
Almost  every  saint  in  the  calendar  acquired  the  honours  of  a  temple ; 
almost  every  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid  advantages  of 
bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the 
monarch  disdained  to  indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of 
baths  and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the  public  service, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine 
palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was  restored 
with  new  magnificence ;  and  some  notion  may  be  conceived  of  the 
whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall,  which,  from  the  doors  perhaps, 
or  the  roof,  was  surnamed  chalce,  or  the  brazen.  The  dome  of  a 
spacious  quadrangle  was  supported  by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavement 
and  walls  were  encrusted  with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald 
green  of  Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone  inter- 
sected with  veins  of  a  sea-green  hue :  the  mosaic  paintings  of  the 
dome  and  sides  represented  the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian 
triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis,  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and  gardens  of  Herajum  * 
were  prepared  for  the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and  more  cspe- 

'  Justinian  once  gave  45  centenaries  of  gold  (;{;i8o,ooo)  for  the  repairs  of  Antioch  after  the 
earthquake  (Malala,  ii.  146.). 

^  For  the  Heraeum,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Tliracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.), 
Alcnian.  (Not.  ad  Anccdot.  p.  80.  who  quotes  several  epigrams  of  the  Anthology),  and  Uu- 
cunae  (C.  P,  Christ.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  l^i.). 
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cially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare 
aUiance  of  nature  and  art,  the  hannony  of  the  n\Tnphs  of  the  groves, 
the  fountains,  and  the  waves ;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  fol- 
lowed the  court  complained  of  their  inconvenient  lodgings,'  and  the 
nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  by  the  famous  PorphvTio,  a  whale  of 
ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after  he  had  infested  more  than  half  a 
century  the  seas  of  Constantinople.' 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by  Justinian; 
but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitiess  precautions  exposes  to  a 
philosophic  eye  the  debility  of  the  empire.^  From  Belgrade  to  the 
Euxine,  from  the  conflux  of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a 
chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified  places  were  extended  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  river.  Single  witch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious 
citadels ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  contracted  or  enlarged 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled  with  colonies  or  gar- 
risons ;  a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge,'*  and 
several  military  stations  affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube  the 
pride  of  the  Roman  name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors ; 
the  Barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously 
repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  general  defence, 
were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habit- 
ations. The  solitude  of  ancient  cities  was  replenished ;  the  new  found- 
ations of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  epithets  of  im- 
pregnable and  populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity 
attracted  the  grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes.  Under  the 
name  of  Jiistiniana  prima,  the  obscure  village  of  Tauresium  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  praefect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  seven  warlike  provinces  of  Ill)Ticum  ;^  and  the  corrupt  appellation 
of  Giiistendil  stiU  indicates,  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the 
residence  of  a  Turkish  sanjak.*  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's  country- 
men, a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were  speedily  constructed ; 
the  public  and  private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal 

'  Compare,  in  the  Edif.  (1.  i.  c.  11.)  and  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  8.  15.),  the  different  stj'Ies  of 
adulation  and  malevolence  :  stript  of  the  paint,  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears 
to  be  the  same. 

'  Procop.  1.  viiL  29. ;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as  the  Mediterranean  does 
not  breed  whales.  Balasnx  quoque  in  nostra  maria  penetrant  'Phn.  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  2.'.  Be- 
tween the  polar  circle  and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length 
of  50,  80,  or  100  feet  (.Hist,  des  Voy.  xv.  289.     Pennant's  Brit.  Zoology,  iiL  35.). 

3  Montesquieu  obseri'es  ;iii.  p.  503.  Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  la  Decad.  des  Romains,  c. 
XX.)  that  Justinian's  empire  was  like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads — never  so 
weak  ?s  when  every  village  was  fortified. 

*  Procop.  affirms  ,1.  iv.  c.  6. ;  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Had 
Apollodorus,  the  architect,  left  a  description  of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion 
Cassius  (1.  bcviii.  1129.)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture.  Trajan's  bridge 
consisted  of  20  or  22  stone  piles,  with  wooden  arches  ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle, 
and  the  whole  interval  no  more  than  443  (Reimar  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515  toises  (d'.\u- 
ville  Geog.  Anc.  i.  303.). 

5  Of  the  rvvo  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  Ripensis,  Dardania,  Praevalitana,  the  seccmd 
Mxsia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  Justinian  (NovelL  xi.),  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  of  homines  semper  bellicis  sudoribus  iiihjerentes. 

*  D'An\'ille  (Mem.  de  I'.Acad.  &c.  x.xxi.  289.),  Rycaut  (Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
p.  97.  316.;,  Marsigli  ^Stato  MiUtare  del  Imper.  Ottom.  p.  130.).  The  sanjak  of  Giustendil  is 
one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beglerb^  of  Rumelia.  and  his  district  m^intaiiKi  43  sainK  and 
5S8  tiinarioti. 
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city  I  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted,  during  the  life-time  of 
Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaultsof  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Their 
progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of  rapine  were  dis- 
appointed, by  the  innumerable  castles,  which  in  the  provinces  of  Dacia, 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  Six  hundred  of  ihese  forts  were  built  or  repaired 
by  the  emperor;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  far  greater 
part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square 
or  circular  area,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  afforded 
in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and  cattle  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.'  Yet  these  military  works,  which  exhausted 
the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove  the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian 
and  his  European  subjects.  The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace 
were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were  salutary ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of 
Thessalonica  were  foraged  by  the  Scythian  cavalry ;  the  delicious  vale 
of  Tempe,  300  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  continually  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  war;^  and  no  unfortified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary, 
could  securely  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  often  betrayed, 
the  safety  of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  of 
Justinian.  From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests  and 
valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  mountains,  a  strong 
wall  was  continued,  which  occupied  every  practicable  entrance.  In- 
stead of  an  hasty  crowd  of  peasants,  a  garrison  of  2000  soldiers  was 
stationed  along  the  rampart ;  granaries  of  corn,  and  reservoirs  of  water, 
were  provided  for  their  use ;  and  by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the 
cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenient  fortresses  were  erected  for  their 
retreat.  The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Plataea,  were  carefully  restored ; 
the  Bai-barians  were  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  successive  and 
painful  sieges ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by 
the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of  Europe, 
another  peninsula,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days'  journey 
into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled 
by  lofty  woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands  :  and  the  isthmus,  or  37 
stadia  or  furlongs,  had  been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  900  years 
before  the  reign  of  Justinian.^  In  an  age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the 
slightest  rampart  may  prevent  a  surprise;  and  Procopius  appears 
insensible  of  the  superiority  of  ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solid 
construction  and  double  parapet  of  a  wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched 
on  either  side  into  the  sea ;  but  whose  strength  was  deemed  insuflicicnt 
to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particularly  Galipoli  and 
Scstus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  peculiar  fortifications.   'I'he  loui^ 

'  These  fortifications  may  be  compared  to  the  castles  in  MingrcUa  (Chardin,  Voy.  cu  Perse, 
i.  60.  131.) — a  natural  picture. 

"  The  valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  .along  the  river  Pcneus,  between  the  hills  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus:  it  is  only  5  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its 
verdant  beauties  are  eminently  described  by  Plmy  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  15.),  and  more  diffusely 
by  i'l'lian  (Hist.  Var.  I.  iii.  c.  I.). 

3  Xenopli.  Hellenic.  I.  iii.  c.  2.  After  a  long  and  tedious  conversation  with  the  liyzanline 
declaimers,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth,  the  simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer  i 
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wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled,  was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  thp 
object,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital 
ditifuse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  territory  of 
Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious 
gardens  and  villas  of  the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their 
wealth  served  only 'to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  Barbarians ;  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful  indolence,  were  led 
away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and  their  sovereign  might  view  from  his 
palace  the  hostile  flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the  gates  of 
the  Imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of  40  miles,  Anastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall  of  60  miles  from 
the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impotence  of  his  arms ; 
and  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent,  new  fortifications  were 
added  by  the  indefatigable  prudence  of  Justinian.' 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,'  remained  without 
enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those  bold  savages,  who  had  dis- 
dained to  be  the  subjects  of  Gallienus,  persisted  230  years  in  a  life  of 
independence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respected  the 
strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ;  their  fierce 
spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and  sometimes  restrained  by 
terror ;  and  a  military-  count,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent 
and  ignominious  station  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  provinces.^  But 
no  sooner  was  the  vigilance  of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the 
light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the  hills,  and  invaded  the 
peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  I  saurians  were  not  remarkable 
for  stature  or  braver)-,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  experience  made 
them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with 
secresy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and  defenceless  towns ;  their 
flying  parties  have  sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  gates  of  Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus  ;'•  and  the  spoil  was  lodged 
in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops  had  received 
their  orders,  or  the  distant  province  had  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt 
of  rebellion  and  robbery  excluded  them  from  the  rights  of  national 
enemies ;  and  the  magistrates  were  instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the 
trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was 
a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety.^  If  the  captives  were  condemned 
to  domestic  slaver)',  they  maintained,  with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the 
private  quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for  the 
public  tr  Jiquillity,  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dangerous  retainers. 
When  their  countryman  Tarcalissaeus  or  Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he 
invited  a  faithful  and  formidable  band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the 

'  See  the  long  wall  in  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  jS.}-  This  whole  article  is  drawn  from  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Edifices,  except  Anchialus  (1.  iii.  c.  7.). 

'  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  sometimes  mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  th« 
ha<ity  inroads  of  the  liaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  consequences. 

3  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  107.  who  lived  under  Diocletian,  or  Constantine.  PaD- 
drolus  ad  Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  115.  141.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  35.  leg.  37.  with  a  copious 
collective  Annot.  of  Godefroy,  iii.  256. 

*  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Philostorg.  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  1.  xL  c.  8.},  witfc 
Godefroy's  Dissertations. 

"<  Cod.  Justin.  1.  LX.  tit.  12.  leg.  10.     The  punishments  are  severe — a  fine  of  100  pounds  c! 

lid,  degradation,  and  even  death.    The  public  peace  might  aflx«s!  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  wat 

-.irous  of  monopolizing  the  valoiu"  and  service  of  the  Isaurians. 
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court  and  city,  and  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  5000  pounds 
of  gold.  But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury 
enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less  qualified  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  poor  and  solitary  freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  suc- 
cessor Anastasius  suppressed  their  pi,nsions,  exposed  their  persons  to 
the  revenge  of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Constantinople,  and 
prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of  Augustus, 
his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and  the 
magazines,  collected  by  Zeno;  and  the  native  Isaurians  must  have 
formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  150,000  Barbarians  under  his  stand- 
ard, which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fight- 
ing bishop.  Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains 
of  Phrygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths ;  but  a  war  of  six 
years  (a.d.  492 — 498)  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of  the  emperor.' 
The  Isaurians  retired  to  their  mountains ;  their  fortresses  were  success- 
ively besieged  and  ruined;  their  communication  with  the  sea  was 
intercepted ;  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in  arms ;  the  surviving 
chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hip- 
podrome ;  a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government.  Yet 
some  generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level 
of  slavery.  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled  with 
horsemen  and  archers ;  they  resisted  the  imposition  of  tributes ;  but 
they  recruited  the  armies  of  Justinian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the 
proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  praetors  of 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested  with  military  power  to  restrain 
the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations.^ 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais, 
we  may  observe  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the 
savages  of  Ethiopia,^  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls  which  he  con- 
structed in  the  Crimea  for  the  protection  of  his  friendly  Goths,  a 
colony  of  3000  shepherds  and  warriors.'*  From  that  peninsula  to 
Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by 
alliance,  or  by  religion  :  and  the  possession  of  Lazica,  the  Colchos  of 
ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modern,  geography,  soon  became  the  object 
of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in  after-times  the  seat  of  a  romantic 
empire,  was  indebted  to  the  libera.lity  of  Justinian  for  a  church,  an 

'  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and  darkly  represented  by 
Malala  (ii.  io6.),  Evag.  (1.  iii.  c.  35.),  Theophan.  (p.  118.),  and  the  Chron.  of  Marcellinus. 

*  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  vires  habet,  nee  in  uUo  differt  ab  Isauria,  though  Pro- 
cop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  18.)  marks  an  essential  difference  between  their  military  character  ;  yet  in 
former  times  the  Lycaonians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  ^reat  king 
(Xenoph.  Ana'>.  1.  iii.  c.  2.).  Justinian  introduces  some  false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians,  and  of  Lycaon,  who,  after  visiting  Rome  (long  before  jlineas), 
gave  a  name  and  people  to  Lycaonia  (Novell.  24.;. 

3  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  altar  of  national  concord,  of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths, 
which  Diocletian  had  erected  in  the  isle  of  Elephantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with 
less  policy  than  zeal. 

*  Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  unambitious  Goths  had  refused 
to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodoric.  As  late  as  the  xvth  and  xvith  century,  the  najne  and 
nation  might  be  discovered  between  Caffa  and  the  straits  of  Azoph  (d'Anv.  Slem.  de  I'Acad. 
XXX.  240.).  They  well  deserved  the  curiosity  of  Busbequius  (p.  321.);  but  seem  to  have 
vanished  in  the  more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant  (i.J,  Tott.  Pcyssonel,  &c. 
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aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 
From  that  maritime  city,  a  frontier-line  of  500  miles  may  be  drawn  to 
the  fortress  of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates.' 
Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five  days'  journey  to  the  south,  the 
country  rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as  savage  though 
not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  this  rigorous  climate,' 
where  the  snows  seldom  melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even 
honey  is  poisonous ;  the  most  industrious  tillage  would  be  confined  to 
some  pleasant  valley ;  and  the  pastoral  tnbes  obtained  a  scanty  sus- 
tenance from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  CAa/ydians^ 
derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  quality'  of  the  soil ;  and, 
since  the  days  of  Cjtus,  they  might  produce,  under  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Chaldaeans  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescription  of 
war  and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged 
the  God  and  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were 
built  in  the  most  accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch.*  The  principal  source  of  the  Euphrates  descends  from 
the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to  flow  towards  the  west  and  the 
Euxine;  bending  to  the  S.  W.,  the  river  passes  under  the  walls  of 
Satalaand  Melitene  (which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks 
of  the  lesser  Armenia),  and  gradually  approaches  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  tiU  at  length,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,^  the  Euphrates  inclines 
his  long  and  flexible  course  to  the  S.  E.  and  the  gulph  of  Persia. 
Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we  distinguish  two 
recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from  Theodosius,  and  the  relics 
of  the  martNTS ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  every  age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned 
by  Justinian  to  the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade 
might  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalr}'  of  Sc}i;hia ; 
but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular  siege 
against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  l5is  skUful  engineers 
understood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep  mines,  and  of  raising 
platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart :  he  shook  the  strongest  battle- 
ments with  his  military  engines,  and  sometimes  advanced  to  the 
assault  with  a  line  of  moveable  turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In 
the  great  cities  of  the  East,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  posi- 
tion, was  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the 

'  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Annenian  border,  see  the  Persian  Wars  and 
Edifices  (1.  ii.  c.  4 — 7.  1.  iii.  c  2 — 7.)  of  Procopius. 

"  The  country  is  described  by  Toumefort  ■Voyage  au  Levant,  iii.  lettre  xvii,  xviiL\  That 
skQful  botanist  soon  discovered  the  plant  that  infects  the  honey  ;Pliu.  xxi.  44.)  ;  he  obsen-es, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Lucidlus  might  indeed  be  astonished  at  the  cold,  since,  even  in  the  plain 
of  Enierum,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  the  har\-est  is  seldom  finished  before  Septem- 
ber. The  hills  of  Armenia  are  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  ;  but  in  the  mountainous 
country  which  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hours  carries  the  traveller 
from  the  clmiate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Norway  :  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced, 
that,  under  the  line,  an  elevation  of  2400  ioisrs  is  equivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circlp 
(Remond,  Observ.  surlesVoy.  de  Coxedansla  Suisse,  iL  104.). 

3  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  Chaldeans,  may  be  investigated  in  Stiabo 
(L  xii.  825.',  Cellarius  [Geog.  Antiq.  ii.  202.),  and  Freret  [Mem.  del'Acad.  iv.  594.).  Xenoph. 
supposes,  in  his  romance  iC>Topa:d.  L  iii.),  the  same  Barbarians  afainst  whom  he  had  fought 
in  his  retreat  (Anab.  L  iv.J. 

■♦  Procop.  Persic  1.  i.  c.  15.     De  Edific.  L  iiL  c.  6. 

5  JJi  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  mariaventurus  (Pomponius  Mela,  iiL  8.).  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  naturalist  (v.  20.),  personifies  the  river  and  mountain,  and  desctibes  their  combat  See 
tbe  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  d' Anville. 
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garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion;  and  the  fabulous 
promise  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled 
the  citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  besiegers  with 
doubt  and  dismay.'  The  subordinate  towns  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were  diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  appeared  to 
have  any  command  of  ground  or  watc;,  were  occupied  by  numerous 
forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the 
obvious  materials  of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investi- 
gated every  spot ;  and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade  and  mar- 
riage, were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and  the  quarrels  of  princes. 
Westward  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  600  miles  to 
the  Red  Sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant  solitude  between  the 
ambition  of  two  rival  empires  :  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  were 
formidable  only  as  robbers  ;  and  in  the  proud  security  of  peace,  the  forti- 
cations  of  Syria  were  neglected  on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that  enmity,  had 
been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above  fourscore  years. 
An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno  accompanied  (a.d.  488)  the 
rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Neptha- 
lites  or  white  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been  stretched  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne  was  enriched  with 
emeralds,^  and  whose  cavalry  was  supported  by  a  line  of  2000  ele- 
phants.3  The  Persians  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation  which 
made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible ;  and  the  double  victory  of 
the  Huns  was  achieved  by  military  stratagem.  They  dismissed  their 
royal  captive  aftfer  he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty  of  a  Barba- 
rian ;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuistical  sub- 
tilty  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed  Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
rising  sun.  The  indignant  successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his  danger  and 
his  gratitude  ;  he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost 
both  his  army  and  his  life.''  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  and  twelve  years  of  confusion 
elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades  or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs 
of  ambition  or  revenge.     The  unkind  parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the 

'  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone  half  sceptical,  half  superstitious, 
of  Herodotus.  The  promise  was  not  in  the  primitive  lie  of  Eusebius,  but  dates  at  least  from 
the  year  400;  and  a  third  lie,  the  Vcrouica,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former  (Evag.  1,  iv. 
c.  27.1.  As  Edessa  lias  been  taken,  Tillemont  must  disclaim  the  promise  ^Mem.  Eccles.  i. 
362.  383.  617.). 

^  'I'hcy  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded  to  India  (Cosmas,  Topog. 
Christ.  1.  xi.  339.;  ;  yet,  in  the  estimate  of  precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first, 
the  Ijactrian  the  second,  the  /Ethiopian  only  the  third  (Hill's  Theophrastus,  p.  61,  &c.  92.). 
The  production,  mines,  &c.  of  emeralds,  are  involved  in  darkness  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  possess  any  of  the  twelve  sorts  known  to  the  ancients  (Goguet,  Origine  dcs  Loix,  &c.  part 
ii.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  art.  3.).  In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost,  the  finest  pearl  in  the 
world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous  fable. 

3  Tile  Indo-Scythas  continued  to  reign  from  tlie  time  of  Augustus  (Dionys.  Pcrieget.  1088. 
with  the  Conuiientary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hudson,  Geog.  Minor,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin 
(Cosmas,  Topog.  Christ.  I.  xi.  p.  338.).  On  their  ;origin  and  conquests,  see  d'Anville  (sur 
I'Inde,  p.  18.  45,  &c.  69.  85.  89.).  In  the  second  century  they  were  masters  of  Larice  or 
Guzerat. 

*  Sec  the  fate  of  Phirouz  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  3 — 6.), 
who  maybe  comp.ared  with  the  fragments  of  Orient,  hist.  (d'HerbcIot,  Biblio.  Orient,  p.  351. 
ana  'l"exeiia,  Hist,  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stevens,  1.  i.  c.  32.  p.  13?.}.  'I'lie 
chronology  is  ably  ascertained  by  Asscnian  (Biblio.  Orient,  iii.  ■^96.). 
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motive  or  pretence  of  a  Roman  war  *  (a.d.  502 — 505) ;  the  Huns  and 
Arabs  marched  under  the  Persian  standard,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were,  at  that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect 
condition.  The  emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and 
people  of  Martyropohs,  for  tiie  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which  could 
not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of  Theodosiopohs 
might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent  neighbours.  Amida  sus- 
tained a  long  and  destructive  siege :  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
loss  of  50,000  of  the  soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any 
prospect  of  success.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended  the 
most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some  monks,  op- 
pressed, after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep  and  wine.  Scahng-lad- 
ders  were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem 
command,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  the  Persians  to  vanquish;  and 
before  it  was  sheathed,  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the  blood 
of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida,  the  war  contmued 
three  years,  and  the  unhappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its 
calamities.  The  gold  of  Anastasius  was  offered  too  late,  the  number  of 
his  troops  was  defeated  by  the  number  of  their  generals ;  the  country 
was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  were 
abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The  resistance  of  Edessa, 
and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace :  he 
sold  his  conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  the  same  line,  though 
marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  the  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  found 
a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power  of  the  Persian, 
so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria,  that  its  stationary  troops  might 
defend  the  province  by  the  menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war. 
For  this  purpose,  the  town  of  Dara,-  14  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four 
days' journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works 
of  Anastasius  were  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian ;  and 
without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the  fortifications  of  Dara  may 
represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age.  The  city  was  surrounded 
with  two  walls,  and  the  inter>/al  between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded 
a  retreat  to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monument 
of  strength  and  beauty  :  it  measured  60  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  height  of  the  towers  was  100  feet ;  the  locp-holes,  from  whence  an 
enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were  small,  but 
numerous  :  the  soldiers  were  planted  along  the  rampart,  under  the 
shelter  of  double  galleries,  and  a  third  platform,  spacious  and  secure, 
was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to 
have  been  less  lofty,  but  more  solid ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by 
a  quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard  rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools  of  the 
miners,  and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was  more  tractable, 
their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  an  half-moon.   The  double  and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with 

*  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may  be  collected  from  Pro- 
cop.  (Persic.  1.  i.a  7,  8,  9.),  Theophan.  (in  Chronog.  p.  124.),  Evag.  J.  iii.  c.  37.),  Marcellinus 
(in  Chron.  p.  47.),  and  Josue  Stylites  (apud  A.sseman.  i.  272.)- 

-  I'he  description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  given  by  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  10.  1.  ii. 
C.  13.  De  Edific.  1.  ii.  c.  i,  2,  3.  1.  iii.  c.  5.}.  See  the  situation  in  d'Anrille  irEiiphrate  et 
leTigre,  p.  53.),  though  he  seems  to  double  the  inter^'al  between  Dara  and  Nisibis. 
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a  stream  of  water;  and  in  the  management  of  the  river,  the  most 
skilful  labour  was  employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the 
besiegers,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or  artificial  in- 
undation. Dara  continued  more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  who  incess- 
antly complained,  that  this  impregnable  fortress  had  been  constructed 
in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Colchos, 
Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  branches 
of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two  principal  gates,  or  passes,  from  north 
to  south,  have  been  frequently  confounded  in  the  geography  both  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates, 
is  properly  applied  to  Derbend,'  which  occupies  a  short  declivity 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  the  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local 
tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this  dangerous  en- 
trance was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  double  walls, 
and  doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates  ^  are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage 
of  six  miles  in  Mount  Caucasus,  which  opens  from  the  northern  side 
of  Iberia  or  Georgia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the 
Volga.  A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his 
successors,  to  command  that  important  pass,  had  descended  by  right 
of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince  of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for 
a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor :  but  while  Anastasius  paused,  while 
he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  distance,  a  more  vigilant 
rival  interposed,  and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of  Caucasus. 
The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Scythia 
from  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
mountains  was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  long 
wall  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph  ^  and  a 
Russian  conqueror,*  According  to  a  recent  description,  huge  stones 
7  feet  thick,  21  feet  in  length,  or  height,  are  artificially  joined  without 
iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  300  miles  from 
the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of 
Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a  vision,  such  a  work  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Cabades ;  without  a  miracle,  it  might  be 
accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Chosroes ;  so  dear  to  the  Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of 
Nushirwan.  The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of 
peace  and  war ;  but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should 

*  For  the  city  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  d'Herbelot  (Biblio.  Orien.  p.  iS7-  291O1  Petit  de  la 
Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9.),  Hist.  Genealog.  des  Tatars  (i.  120.),  Olearius 
(Voy.  en  Perse,  p.  1035.),  and  Comeille  le  Bruyn  (Voy.  i.  146.)  :  his  view  may  be  compared 
with  the  plan  of  Olearius,  who  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by  time. 

'  Procopius,  though  with  some  confusion,  always  denominates  them  Caspian  (Persic.  1.  i. 
C.  lo.).     Ihe  pass  is  now  styled  Tatar-topa,  the  T.nrt.ir-gates  (d'Anvillc,  Geog.  Anc.  ii.  119.). 

3  The  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously  explored  and  believed 
by  a  caliph  of  the  ixth  century,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  a  vague  report  of  the  wall  of  China  (Geog.  Nubiensis,  p.  267.  Memoirc  de 
I' Acad.  xxxi.  210.). 

^  Baier,  de  tnuro  Caitcaseo,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  1726.  i.  425.  ;  but  it  is  desti- 
tute of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  czar  Peter  I.  became  master  of  Derbend  in  the  year  1722, 
the  measure  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  3285  Russian  orgygia:,  or  fathom,  each  of  7  feet 
Bnghsh;  in  the  whole,  somewhat  more  tlian  4  miles  in  length. 
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contribute  to  the  expence  of  a  common  barrier,  which  equally  protected 
the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians.' 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the  consulship 
of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  and  heroes  to  mankind. 
Both  these  institutions  had  long  since  degenerated  from  their  primitive 
glory ;  yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and 
jealousy  of  a  prince,  by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Ionia 
and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  studies  became  the  patrimony  of 
a  city  whose  inhabitants,  about  30,000  males,  condensed,  within  the 
period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that 
I  Socrates  ^  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that  he  as- 
sisted, perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first  represent- 
ations of  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides ; 
and  that  his  pupils  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  sects.^  The  ingenuous  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  their  domestic  education,  which  was  communicated  without 
envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of 
Theophrastus ;  '•  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more 
populous  than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  stu- 
dents diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  Grecian  language  and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the 
victories  of  Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and 
dominion ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in 
Egypt,  and  scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully  listened  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  of  Cicero  and  Horace 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  and  after  the  perfect  settle- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of 
Britain,  conversed  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy  with  their  feUow- 
students  of  the  East.  The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are 
congenial  to  a  popular  state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful  engine  of 
patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a 
colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  public 
debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourabJ «  profession  of  an 

'  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirwan,  ia  Procop.  (Per«  ,  L  1.  c. 
16.  22.  1.  ii.)  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  682.). 

^  The  Life  of  Isocrates  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  i.  to  ex.  3.  (ante  Christ.  43_*i»338.). 
Dionys.  Halicam.  ii.  149.  ed.  Hudson.  Plutarch  (sive  anonymus),  in  Vit.  X.  Oratorum,  p. 
1538.  ed.  H.  Steph.     Phot.  cod.  cclix.  p.  1453. 

3  The  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  concisely  represented  in  the  Foituna  Attica 
of  Meursius  (c.  viii.  59.  i.  Opp.}.  For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of 
Pausanias,  and  a  small  tract  of  Dicaearchus  (vol.  ii.  Hudson's  Geog.),  who  wrote  about  Olympt 
cxvii.     Dodwell's  Dissertat.  (sect.  4.). 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vit.  Philos.  L  v.  segm,  37.  p.  289. 
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advocate,  might  plead  the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might 
abuse  his  talents  in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and  the 
same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  declamations  of  the 
sophist,  and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The 
systems  which  professed  to  unfold  th^^  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of 
the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student ;  and 
according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  sceptics, 
or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely 
argue  with  Aristotle.  The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  un- 
attainable term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection :  but  the  race  was 
glorious  and  salutary ;  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Epi- 
curus, were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and  the  death  of  Pe- 
tronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  humble  a  tyrant 
by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence.  The  light  of  science  could  not 
indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable 
writers  address  themselves  to  the  human  race;  the  living  masters 
emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia ;  Bcrytus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  law ;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the 
musKum  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy maintained  their  superior  I'eputation  from  the  Peloponnesian 
war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren 
soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art.  That  sacred  retirement  was  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
business  of  trade  or  government;  and  the  last  of  the  Athenians  were 
distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  lan- 
guage, their  social  manners,  and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of 
the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the 
academy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycceiun  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portico 
of  the  Stoics,  and  the  gai'dcn  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with 
trees  and  decorated  with  statues ;  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of 
being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instructions  in  spacious 
and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the 
exercises  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the 
masters  of  human  reason,  excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free 
voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian  professors  were  paid 
by  their  disciples  :  according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the 
price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a  mina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocratcs 
himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  sophists,  required  in  his  school 
of  rhetoric,  about  _;^30  from  each  of  his  loo  pupils.  The  wages 
of  industry  are  just  and  honourable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates  shed 
tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend ;  the  Stoic  might  bkish  when  lie 
was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money ;  and  I  should  be  sorrj'  to 
discover,  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  example 
of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property 
of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the 
legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens. 
Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which  ho  had  pur- 
chased for  80  niinio  or  £)~^o,  with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal 
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subsistence  and  monthly  festivals ; '  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  af-> 
forded  an  annual  rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  in- 
creased from  3  to  1000  pieces  of  gold."  The  schools  of  Athens  were 
protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  prince?- 
T he  library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in  a  portico  adornei? 
with  pictuies,  statues,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  100 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by 
tlie  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor,  of  politics, 
of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  10,000  drachma;,  or 
more  than  ^300.3  After  the  death  of  iSlarcus,  these  liberal  donations, 
and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  w^re  abolished 
and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged;  but  some  vestige  of  royal 
bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of  Constantme ;  and  theii 
arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and  poverty. — 
B nicker.  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  ii.  310.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  im- 
partial favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four  adverse 
sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least 
as  equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the 
reproach  of  his  countr>' ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely 
scandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that 
of  his  antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty 
decree,  restored  the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not  af- 
fect-^d  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  speculations.-' 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  masters  resolved  every  question 
by  an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  to  eternal  flames.  In 
many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  proscribed 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
humble  believer.  The  sur\'iving  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato 
ould  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime 
.jory  with  the  practice  of  superstition  and  magic;  and  as  they  re- 
mained alone  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  world,  they  indulged  a  secret 
rancour  against  the  government  of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity 

'  Testament  of  Epicurus  in  DIogen.  Laert.  1.  x.  segm.  16 — 20.  p.  611,  612.  A  single  epistle 
{ad  Kamiliares,  xiii.  i.)  displays  the  injustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicurisms, 
the  dexterous  politeness  of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem  with  which  the 
Roman  senators  considered  the  philosophy  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 

^  Damascius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photiura,  cod.  ccxUi.  p.  1054. 

3  Lucian  (in  Eunech.  ii.  350.  ed.  Reitzl,  Philostrat.    in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  c.  2.),  and  Dion 

Cassius,  or  Xiphilin  \\.  Ixxi.  1195.!,  with  their  editors  Du  Soul,  Olearius,  and  Reimar,  and, 

above  all,   Salmasius  (ad  Hist.  -Aug.  p.  72.).     A  judicious  philosopher  iSraith's  Wealth  oi 

•  Nations,  ii.  340.)  prefers  the  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the 

professor. 

^  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  34^  A.c.  (Bayle),  Olympiad  cix.  3.  ;  and  he 
opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxviii.  3.  306  years  A.c.     This  intolerant  law  (Athenseus, 

xiii.  610.     Diog.  Laert.  I.  v.  s.  38.  p.  290.     Julius  Pollux,  ix.  5.)  was  enacted  in  the  same.  « 

-  succeeding  year  (Sigon.  Opp.  v.  62.  Menag.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  204.  Corsini  Fasti  Attici 
IV.  67.).    Theophrastus,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was. involved  in  the 

ne  exile. 
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was  still  suspended  over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after  tlic 
reign  of  Juhan,'  Proclus  "^  was  permitted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic 
chair  of  the  Academy,  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he  frequently,  in 
the  same  day,  pronounced  five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred 
lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  questions  of  morals 
and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  inter- 
vals of  study,  he  personally  conversed  v/ith  Pan,  ^sculapius,  and 
Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initiated,  and  v/hose  pros- 
trate statues  he  adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  philosopher, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be  the  priest  of  its  various 
deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  announced  his  approaching  end ;  and 
his  Life,  with  that  of  his  scholar  Isidore,^  compiledby  two  of  their  most 
learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood 
of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of 
the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  (a.d.  485 — 529)  years  from 
the  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,''  which  imposed  a  per- 
petual silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the  grief  and  in- 
dignation of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science  and  super- 
stition. Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias, 
Eulalius  and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dis- 
sented from  the  religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
seeking  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native 
country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the 
republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia, 
and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  of 
nations.  They  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discovery,  that 
Persia  resembled  the  other  countries  of  the  globe ;  that  Chosroes,  who 
affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious; 
that  bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the  Magi  ; 
that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile,  and  the  magis- 
trates unjust ;  that  the  guilty  sometimes  escaped,  and  that  the  inno- 
cent were  often  oppressed.  The  disappointment  of  the  philosophers 
^■"I'ovoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the  Persians ;  and  they 
wore  scandalized  with  the  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  in- 
cestuous inarriages,  and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the 
dogs  and  vultures,  instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming 
them  with  fire.  Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate 
return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of  the  Bar- 
barian. From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which 
reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes.  He  required, 
that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  should  be  ex- 

'  This  is  no  fanciful  aera  :  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities  from  the  reign  of  their  hero. 
Proclus,  who^  nativity  is  marked  by  his  horoscope  (a.d.  412,  Feb.  8,  at  c.  P.),  died  124  years 
OTTO  louXiai'Ou  liaakXtioi,  a.d.  485  (Marin,  in  Vitil  Procli,  c.  36.). 

'  The  Life  of  Prochis,  by  Marinus,  was  publi.shed  by  Fabric.  (Hamburg,  1700,  et  ad  calcem 
Biblio.  Latin.  Lond.  1703.).  Suidas  (iii.  185.),  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Grace.  1.  v.  c.  26.  p.  449.),  and 
Bnickcr  iHist.  Crit.  Pnilosoph.  ii.  315.). 

y  The  Life  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damascius  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlii.  1028.).  See 
the  last  age  of  the  P.igan  philosophers  in  Urucker  (ii.  341.). 

*  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Alliens  is  recorded  by  Malala  (ii.  187.  sur  Dccio  Cos. 
Sol.),  and  an  anonymous  Chronicle  in  the  Vatican  library  (apud  Alem.m.  p.  10'' ' 
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empted  from  the  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  Pagan 
suiik'cts  ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
was  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator.*  Simplicius 
and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace  and  obscurity ;  and  as 
they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, who  maybe  justly  praised,  not\vithstanding  their  defects,  as  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of 
Simplicius  are  nov/  extant.  His  physical  and  metaphysical  comment- 
aries on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  but 
his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently  adapted  to  direct  the  will, 
to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confi- 
dence in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the  appellation 
of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were  founded  at  Rome  by 
the  elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office,  which  may 
be  viewed  in  the  successive  lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a 
name,  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  present  histor}'.  The 
first  magistrates  of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to 
exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace  and  war, 
which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the  emperors.  But  the  tradition 
of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans  and  Barbarians. 
A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height 
of  all  temporal  glory  and  greatness;^  the  king  of  Italy  himself  con- 
gratulates those  annual  favourites  of  fortune,  who,  without  the  cares, 
ijoyed  the  splendour  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
ars,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and  Con- 
mtinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a  date  to  the  year,  and  a 
^tival  to  the  people.  But  the  expences  of  this  festival,  in  which  the 
..  calthy  and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly 
arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ;^8o,ooo;  the  wisest  senators  declined 
an  useless  honour,  which  involved  the  certain  ruin  of  their  families ; 
and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last 
age  of  the  consular  Fasti.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted 
from  the  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates ; 
the  avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
method  of  advice  and  regulation.^  Seven  processions  or  spectacles 
were  the  number  to  v/hich  his  edict  confined  the  horse  and  chariot 
races,  the  athletic  sports,  the  music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  dis- 
creetly substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited 
tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and 
his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally  ceased  (A.D,  541) 

'  Agath.  (1.  ii.  6g.)  relates  this  curious  story.  Chosroes  ascended  the  throne  in  the  jrear 
531,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  533,  a  date  most  cjrapatible 
with  his  yttung  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore  (Asseman.  Bibliotheque  Orien.  iii.  404. 
Pagi,  ii.  543. )• 

^  Cassiodor.  Variarum  Epist.  vi.  i.  Joman.  c.  57.  p.  696.  ed.  Grot.  Quod  summum  bouum 
primumque  in  niundo  decus  edicitur. 

3  Regulations  of  Justinian  (Novell,  cv.),  dated  at  Constantinople,  July  <j,  and  addressed  to 
Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  empiie. 
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in  the  thirteentii  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic  temper  might  be 
gratified  by  the  silent  extinction  of  a  title  which  admonished  the 
Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.'  Yet  the  annual  consulship  still 
lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  fondly  expected  its  speedy 
restoration ;  they  applauded  the  grac'ous  condescension  of  successive 
princes,  by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and 
three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before  that  obso- 
lete dignity,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished 
by  law.*  The  imperfect  mode  of  distinguishing  each  year  by  the 
name  of  a  magistrate,  was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent 
lera :  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ;3  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, have  computed  their  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ."* 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  West, — Character  and  Jirst  Campaigns 
of  Belisarius. — He  itivades  and  subdues  the  Vandal  Kingdom  of 
Africa. — His  Triumph. — The  GotJiic  War. — He  recovers  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Rome. — Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. — Their  retreat 
and  Losses. — Siirrender  of  Ravenna. — Glory  of  Belisarius. — His 
domestic  Shame  and  Misfortioies. 

When  (a.d.  535)  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establish- 
ment both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory 
had  inscribed,  were  erazed  with  equal  justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  and  their  successful  rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction 
from  time,  from  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already  re- 

'  Procop.  in  Anecdot.  c.  26.  Aleman.  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith  yenr  after  the  consulship  of 
Jjasilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Marcellinus,  Victor,  Mariiis,  &c.  the  secret  histoi-y  was 
composed,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

•^  by  Leo  the  philosopher  (Novell,  xciv.  a.d.  8S6 — qii.\  Pagi  (Dissertat.  Hypatica,  p.  325.) 
and  Ducange  (fjloss.  Graec.  p.  1635.).  Even  the  title  was  vilified;  consulatus  codicilli .  .  .  . 
vilescunt,  says  the  emperor  himself. 

,3  According  to  Julius  Africanus,  &c.  the  world  was  created  the  first  of  September,  5508 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty-five  days  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (see  Pezron.  Antiquity 
des  'I'ems  defendiie,  p.  20 — 28.);  and  this  sera  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental 
Christians,  and  even  by  the  K-Ussians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  period,  however  arlii- 
trary,  is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296  years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  crea- 
tion, we  shall  find  3000  of  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  2000  cither  fabulous  or  doubtful  ;  1000 
o<  ancient  history,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Rome  and 
Athens;  1000  from  the  fall  cf  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  to  the  discovery  of  America  ; 
and  the  remaining  296  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modern  state  of  Europe  and 
mankind.  I  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double  and  perplexed  metliod 
of  counting  backw.ards  and  forwards  the  years  before  and  after  the  Christian  sera. 

■*  The  a;ra  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  vith  general  council  (a.d.  68t). 
In  the  Wertl  the  Christian  aera  was  first  invented  in  the  vith  century  :  it  was  propagated  in 
the  viiith  by  the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  .\ththat  the  ' 
use  became  legal  and  popular.     l.'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Prelimin.  p.  iii.  .\ii. 
Diction.  Diplomat,  i.  329.  :  the  works  ofa  laborious  society  of  Benedictine  monks. 
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peated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects.  Experi- 
ence and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  dominion,  which 
her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain,  was  firmly  asserted  by  her 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  v.hose  opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived 
and  propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome 
herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy ; 
demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which  had  been 
subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Caesars ;  and  feebly 
aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of  this  splendid  design 
was  in  some  degree  reser\'ed  for  Justinian.  During  the  five  first  years 
of  his  reign,  he  reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against 
the  Persians ;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  pur- 
chased, at  the  price  of  ;^440,ooo,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce, 
which,  in  the  language  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled  the  emperor 
to  employ  his  forces  against  the  \'andals ;  and  the  internal  state  of 
Africa  afforded  an  honourable  motive,  and  promised  a  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  Roman  arms.' 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African  kingdom 
(a.d.  523 — •;3o)  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  the  eldest  of  the 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a  tjTant,  the 
grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace ; 
and  his  accession  was  marked  by  the  salutary  edict,  which  restored 
two  hundred  bishops  to  their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession 
of  the  Athanasian  creed.*  But  the  Catholics  accepted  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions,  and 
the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his  countrj-men. 
The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the 
faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated 
from  the  courage,  of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected 
of  a  secret  and  disgraceful  negociation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and 
his  general,  the  Achilles,^  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  bat- 
tle against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public  discontent 
was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent,  and  military  fame, 
gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession  :  he  assumed  (A.D.  530 — 
534),  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins  of  government ;  and  his 

*  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in  a  regnlar  and  elegant 
narTati\-e  ,1.  L  c.  g — 25.  1.  ii.  c.  i — 13.)  ;  and  happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I  alwaj-s  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  such  a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  1  have 
a  right  to  propounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of  Grotius  and  Cousin  maj-  not  be 
implicitly  trusted  :  yet  the  president  Cousin  has  been  often  praise<^and  Hugo  Grotius  was 

,  the  first  scholar  of  a  learned  asre. 

*  Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  VandaL  c.  xii.  589.  His  best  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  Life  of 
St.  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  ani.ab 
of  Baronius,  and  printed  in  several  great  collections  ^Catalog.  Bibliotheque  Bunavisna',  u 
vol  ii.  1258.). 

3  For  what  q\iaHly  of  the   mind  or  body?     For  speed,  or  beauty,   or  valour? — In  what 
language  did  tlie  Vandals  read  Homer? — Did  he  speak  German? — The  Latins  had  fofj  ver- 
sions  .Fabric,  i.  I.  ii.  c.   3.  p.  297.! :  yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca  iConsol.  c  26.) 
they  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating,  than  in  translating,  the  Greek  poets 
>M  T.But  the  naine  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and  popular,  even  among  the  illiterate  Darbariaii« 

Ii 
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unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without  a  struggle  from  the  tlirone  to  a 
dungeon,  where  he  was  strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and 
his  unpopular  nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulg- 
ence which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects  had  power- 
fully recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Justinian,  who,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of  religious 
toleration :  their  alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in 
a  private  station,  was  cemented  "by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and 
letters ;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and 
friendship.  In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the  usurper 
to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from  any  further  violence 
which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  the  Romans ;  to 
reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  succession,  and  to  suffer  an  infirm 
old  man  peaceably  to  end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage,  or 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the  prudence 
of  Gelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  urged 
in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command ;  and  justified  his  am- 
bition in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging 
the  right  of  a  free  people  to  remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate, 
who  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After  this  fruit- 
less expostulation,  the  captive  monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated, 
his  nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident 
in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats  and  slow  pre- 
parations of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  resolved  to  deliver 
or  revenge  his  friend,  Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation  :  and  the 
war  was  preceded,  according  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  by  the 
most  solemn  protestations  that  each  party  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace. 

The  I'eport  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  vain  and  idle 
populace  of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted  them  from 
tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom  exposed  to  military  service. 
But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved 
in  their  memory  the  immense  loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the 
empire  had  sustained  in  the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops, 
which,  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  unknown 
enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  they  might 
compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which  must  be 
found  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger, 
lest  their  own  lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such 
selfish  motives  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the  public 
good),  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  in- 
clinations of  his master.  He  confessed,  that  a  victory  of  such  import- 
ance could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  but  he  represented  in  a  grave 
discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event.  "  You  un- 
"  dertake,"  said  the  pricfect,  "  to  besiege  Carthage :  by  land,  the  dis- 
"  tance  is  not  less  than  140  days' journey;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year' 

'  A  year — absurd  exaggeration!  The  conqutst  of  Africa  maybe  dated  a.d.  533,  Septem- 
ber 14 :  it  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  th-,  preface  to  his  Institutes  which  were  published 
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'•  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  if.telligence  from  your  fleet. 

■  If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  ad- 

■  ditional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.     Success  will  impose  the  ob- 

•  ligation  of  new  labours ;  a  single  misfortune  will  attract  the  Bar- 
"  barians  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  empire."'  Justinian  felt  the 
weight  of  this  salutary  advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted 
freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would 
perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived 
by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.     "  I  have  seen 

■  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the  East.      "  It  is  the 

•  will  of  heaven,  O  emperor,  that  you  should  not  abandon  your  holy 

■  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  the  African  church.      The  God  of 

■  battles  will  march  before  your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies, 
"  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son.  The  emperor  might  be  tempted, 
and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this  seasonable 
revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope  from  the  revolt, 
which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had  already  excited  on 
the  borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  subject, 
had  privately  signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  re- 
stored the  province  of  Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The 
government  of  Sardinia  had  been  entrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barba- 
rian :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance 
to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who 
found  him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and 
proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The  forces  of  the 
Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion;  the  Roman 
armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius ;  one  of  those  heroic 
names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  perhaps  educated, 
among  the  Thracian  peasants,'  without  any  of  those  advantages  which 
had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  noble 
origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state.  The  silence 
of  a  loquacious  secretary-  may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of 
Belisarius  could  not  afford  any  subject  of  praise  :  he  ser\ed,  most 
assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of 
Justinian;  and  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic  was 
promoted  to  militarj'  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia, 
in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was 
checked  by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station  of 
Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the  service  of  Procopius,  the  faithful 
companion,  and  dihgent  historian,  of  his  exploits.^  The  Mirranes  of 
Persia  advanced,  with  40,000  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens 

November  21,  of  the  same  year.  Induding  the  voj'age  and  return,  such  a  computation  migfat 
be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 

'  'Qp/itjToSto  BfXio-apiostKrtpjuai/tar,  riQpaKavTZ  Kai  VfCKvpiwv  fina^v  Kti- 
Ttu  (Procop.  VandaL  1.  i.  c.  11.).  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Anecdot.  p.  5.),  an  Italian,  could  easily 
reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanius  and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero  ;  but  bis 
Gemiania,  a  metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  cities. 

The  two  first  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  copiously  related  by  his  se 
CPersic,  L  i.  c.  12 — 18.). 


i*       '  Th< 
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should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the  toils  of  ^•ictOly. 
He  encountered  (a.d.  529 — 532)  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the 
new  title  of  General  of  the  East ;  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war, 
but  much  inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  which 
amounted  only  to  25,000  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their 
discipline,  and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of 
Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  protected 
his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpen- 
dicular, and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  cavalry 
advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge 
decided  the  conflict:  the  standard  of  Persia  fell;  the  innnortals  fled; 
the  infantry  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  8000  of  the  vanquished 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was 
invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and  Belisarius,  with  20,000  men, 
hastened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole 
summer,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  disposi- 
tions :  he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless  victory,  if  lie 
could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops.  Their  valiant 
promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of  battle;  the  right  wing 
was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian 
Arabs;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  800  w^arriors,  were  oppressed  by 
superior  numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ;  but  the 
Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for  Belisarius  himself,  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their 
only  safety.  They  turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces 
to  the  enemy  ;  innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  effect  from  the 
compact  and  shelving  order  of  their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of 
spikes  was  opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ; 
and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian  com- 
mander retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  account 
of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed  in  a  barren 
victory.  But  the  fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in 
which  alone  he  had  saved  his  army  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  rashness  :  the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him  from  the  guard  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople 
amply  discliarged  his  olsligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the  African 
war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation, 
each  of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious, 
of  the  dangerous  honour;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  declared  his 
preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unani- 
mous applause  which  was  given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The 
temper  of  the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the 
hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtile 
Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the 
hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was  ignoble, 
she  descended  from  a  family  of  cliarioteers  ;  and  her  chastity  has  been 
stained  with  tlie  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and 
absolute  powxr  o\er  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  she  expressed 
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a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accomp;mied  with  iin- 
daur.ted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.' 
The  preparations  (a.d.  533)  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride  and 
flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Behsarius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by 
a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their  patron.  Their 
strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the 
goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all 
the  exercises  of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  courage  might 
prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of  their 
rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Hendi  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  faithful 
and  active  Pharas ;  their  untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized 
than  the  tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such 
importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of  6cx>  Massa- 
getae,  or  Huns,  that  they  were  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage 
in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and  10,000  foot  were 
embarked  at  Constantinople  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  in- 
fantry, for  the  most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the 
more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Scjthian 
bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
to  place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable  desire  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Procopius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own 
time  against  the  morose  critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name 
to  the  heavy-anT\ed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed, 
that  the  word  archer  is  introduced  by  Homer ^  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
"  Such  contempt  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  ap- 
"  peared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurking  behind  a  tomb- 
"  stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,' 
"  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers  (pursues 
'■  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with 
"  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  casque 
"  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and  tljeir  bodies 
"  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver, 
"  a  sword  on  their  left,  and  their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance 
" or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows  are  strong  and  v.eighty ; 
"  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the 
"front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  either  flank;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw 
"  the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  car,  firm  indeed  must 
"  be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft." 
Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  20,000  mariners  of  Egypt, 

'  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  .Ajiecdotes,  c.  1.  and  the  notes  of  Ale- 
niannus,  p.  3. 

^  Preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might  quote  the  reproaches  of  Diomeca 
(Iliad.  A.  3S5.)  and  the  permiltere  \-ulneni  vciitis  of  Lncan  (viiL  384.} :  yet  the  Romans  couid 
not  demise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians :  and  in  the  siege  of  'I'roy,  Pandanis,  Paris,  am! 
Teiicer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted  them  as  women  or  children. 

3  IStvp^iV  fiLiV  fivX^io  -B-tXrttrfi/,  ToJo>  OE  atoipov  (Iliad.  A.  123.).  How  concise — how 
just — how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture  '.  I  see  th;  attitudes  of  the  archer — I  hear  the  twang- 
ing of  the  bow : 

Aty^i  Pto":,  vivpt]  6i  M*/'  s^X*"?  "Xto  c   o'iaoi. 
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Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople. 
The  smallest  of  these  vessels  may  be  computed  at  30,  the  largest  at 
500,  tons ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but 
not  profuse,  of  about  100,000  tons,^  for  the  reception  of  35,000  soldiers 
and  sailors,  of  5000  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and 
of  a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  pro  'isions  for  a  voyage,  perhaps,  of 
three  months.  The  proud  gallies,  which  in  former  ages  swept  tlie 
Mediterranean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by  92  light  brig- 
antines,  covered  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by 
2000  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two 
generals  are  named,  most  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless  power  of 
acting  according  to  his  discretion  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were  pre- 
sent. The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  pi-ofessions  is  at  once 
the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  science  of 
navigation  and  mxaritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  (A.D.  533.  June)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  600  ships  was 
ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patri- 
arch pronounced  his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his  last  com- 
mands, the  general's  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and  every 
heart,  according  to  its  fears  or  wishes,  explored  with  anxious  curiosity 
the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at 
Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive 
some  Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From  thence 
the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis ;  but 
as  they  struggled  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable 
wind  detained  them  four  days  at  Abydos,  where  the  general  exhibited 
a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who 
in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  in- 
stantly shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national 
indignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the  servile 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of  Scythia,  where  a 
small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intemperance 
and  anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clamours  were 
loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and 
impunity.  But  the  rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops 
the  obligation  of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his 
apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than  excused  by  the  vice  of  in- 

'  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimni,  or  3000  tons  (since  the 
tnedbnnus  weighed  i6o  Roman,  or  izo  averdiipois,  pounds).  I  liave  given  a  more  rational 
interpretation,  by  supposing  that  the  Attic  style  of  Procopius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular 
7//<'<//;«,  a  sixth  part  of  the  tncdimnns  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures,  p.  152.).  A  contrary, 
and  indeed  a  stranger  mistake,  has  crept  into  an  oration  of  Dinarchus  (contra  Denioslheneni, 
in  ReisWe  Orator,  (ireec.  iv.  P.  ii.  34.).  By  reducing  the  ««;«^t;r  of  ships  from  500  to  50.  and 
translatnig  fxtoifivoi  by  mi/ics,  or  pounds.  Cousin  has  generously  allowed  500  tons  for  Uie 
whole  of  llie  Imperial  licet ! — Did  he  uever  ibiuk  ? 
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toxication.*  In  the  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus 
which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four 
days  ;*  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his  master- 
galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes 
of  }»Ialea  and  Tasnarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and  regular  inter- 
vals of  such  a  multitude  of  ships ;  as  the  wnd  was  fair  and  moderate, 
their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful,  and  the  troops  were  safely  dis- 
embarked at  Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves 
for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  experienced 
how  avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service.  According 
to  mihtary  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twice 
prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully 
allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight.  To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to 
save  the  expence  of  wood,  the  przefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given 
orders  that  the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which 
warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  sacks  were  opened, 
a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Such  unwhole- 
some food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  cHmate  and  season,  soon  pro- 
duced an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away  500  soldiers.  Their 
health  was  restored  by  the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh 
bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indigna- 
tion :  the  emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised ;  but 
the  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  port  of  ^lethone,  the  pilots 
steered  along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of 
Zacynthus  or  Zante,  before  they  undertook  the  voyage  (in  their  eyes  a 
most  arduous  voyage)  of  100  leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the 
fleet  was  surprised  by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in  the  slow 
na\-igation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have  suffered  the  intolerable 
hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not  preser\-ed  the 
water  in  glass-bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a  part  of 
the  ship  impervious. to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length  the  harbour  of 
Caucana,3  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hos- 
pitable shelter.  The  Gothic  officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  im- 
prudent orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and  allies ; 
provisions  were  hberaUy  supplied,  the  cavalry  was  remounted,*  and 
Procopius  soon  returned  from  Sjxacuse  wth  correct  information  of  the 

'  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty  on  the  crimes  committed 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  :  but  it  seems  ^reed  that  tliis  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

'  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of 
Tenedos  :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos,  the  third  to  the  promontory  of  Euboea,  and 
on  the  fourth  they  reached  Argos  (Homer  Odyss.  F.  150.  Wood's  Ejssay  on  Homer,  p.  40. 
A  pirate  saOed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  at  Sparta  in  three  days  ;Xenophon,  Hel- 
len.  1.  iL  c.  I.). 

3  Caucana,  near  Ca marina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia)  from  Syracuse  (Cluver. 
Sicil.  Antiq.  p.  191.). 

'*  Procop.  Gothic.  1.  L  c  3.  Tibi  toUit  binnitum  apta  quadrigis  equa.  in  the  Sicilian  pas- 
tures of  Grosphus  (Horat.  Carm.  iL  16.).  Acragas  ....  magnanimum  quondam  generator 
equorum  ;A'irg.  ^Eneid.  iii.  704.].  Thero's  horses,  whose  victories  are  immortalized  by  Pin- 
dar, were  bred  in  this  country. 
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Slate  and  desicjns  of  the  Vandals.  His  intelligence  determined  iJeli- 
sarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  his  wise  impatience  was  seconded 
by  the  winds.  The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle  of 
Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong 
gale  from  the  north-east,  and  finally  (September)  cast  anchor  at  the 
promontory  of  Caput  Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Carthage.' 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he 
must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of  5000  soldiers, 
and  120  gallies,  would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Van- 
dals ;  and  the  descendant  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised  and  op- 
pressed a  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  incapable  of  action,  and  of 
light  brigantines  that  seem  only  qualified  for  flight.  Behsarius'  had 
secretly  trembled  when  he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in  the  passage,  em- 
boldening each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions :  if  tliey  were 
once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  arms ;  but 
if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds, 
the  waves,  and  the  Barbarians.""  The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments 
decided  Belisarius  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the 
proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Carthage. 
Three  months  after  their  departure  from  Constantinople,  the  men  and 
horses,  the  arms  and  military  stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five 
soldiers  were  left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  oc- 
cupied a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  fortified,  according  to  an- 
cient discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a 
source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  super- 
stitious confidence  of  the  Romans.  The  next  morning,  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gardens  were  pillaged  ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising 
the  offenders,  embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment, 
of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and  genuine  policy, 
"  When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I  depended 
"  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or  even  the  bravery, 
"  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  and 
"  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone  can  deprive  me  of 
"  this  hope :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine  what  might  be  pur- 
"  chased  for  a  little  money,  such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these 
"  implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them  in  ajust  and  holy  league  against 
"  the  invaders  of  their  country."  These  exhortations  were  enforced  by 
a  rigid  discipline;  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felc  and 
praised  the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  deserting 
their  houses,  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair  and 
liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise 
their  functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives 

'  The  Caput  V.ida  of  Procop.  (wlicre  Justini.in  afterwards  founded  a  city — de  Edific.  1.  vi. 
C.  6.)  is  the  promontory  of  Aininou  in  Strabo,  the  )5rachodcs  of  Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the 
moderns,  a  long  narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea  (Shaw's Travels,  p.  in.). 

"  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly  strain,  the  same  dislike 
to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats  (Plutarch  in  Antonio,  p.  i7jO.  cd.  Hen.  Stcph.}. 
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of  conscience  and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the  cause 
of  a  Catholic  emperor.  The  small  town  of  Sullecte,'  one  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  camp,  had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her 
gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance :  the  larger  cities  of  Leptis 
and  Adrumctum  imitated  the  example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius 
appeared ;  and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Giasse,  a 
palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Car- 
thage. The  weary  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
shady  groves,'  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  preference 
wliich  Procopius  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen, 
cither  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or  the 
fatigue  of  the  historian.  In  three  generations,  prosperity  and  a  warm 
climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly 
became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their  \nllas  and  gardens, 
which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name  of  paradise^  they  enjoyed  a 
cool  and  elegant  repose ;  and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Bar- 
barians were  seated  at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of 
the  land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes,  loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold  :  love  and  hunting  were  the 
labours  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  panto- 
mimes, chariot-races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Behsarius  was 
constantly  awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  enemies,  by  whom  in 
every  place,  and  at  every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An 
officer  of  confidence  and  merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard 
of  300  horse ;  600  Massagetee  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left 
flank ;  and  the  whole  fleet  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom  lost  sight 
of  the  aniiy,  which  moved  each  day  about  12  miles,  and  lodged  in  the 
evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of 
the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  He  prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with 
his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia ;  and 
he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying 
the  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  dangerous  resource 
of  risking  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  The  Vandal 
conquerors,  from  their  original  number  of  50,000,  were  multiplied, 
without  including  their  women  and  children,  to  160,000  fighting  men  : 
and  such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and  union,  might  have  cnishetl, 
at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman 
general.  But  the  friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius ;  and 
many  a  proud  Barbarian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more 
specious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and 
promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  his  plans  were 
concerted   with  some   degree   of  military  skill.'  An  order  was  dis- 

*  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turns  H.annibalis,  an  old  building,  now  as  large  as  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  lo  Leptis,  Adrumetum,  &c.  is  illuscrated  by  the  campaign 
of  Caesar  (Hirtius,  de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guichardt,  and  Shaw's  Travels  jx 
105.)  in  the  same  countrj-. 

^  Ilapaotiffo?  KaWioTo?  aTraimav  mv  t}ucii  itrfitv.  The  paradises,  a  name  and  fashion 
adopted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the  royal  garden  of  Ispahan  (\'o}-age  d'Oleari- 
us,  p.  774.V  ■  See,  in  tiie  Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect  model  (Longus,  Pastoral.  L  lY. 
99.     Achilles  Tatius,  L  1.    2,). 
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patched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of  Carthage, 
and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  city  :  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  2000  horse,  was  des- 
tined to  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  fol- 
lowed, should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them 
from  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of 
Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  country.  He  anticipated  the 
hour  of  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced  with 
a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve  of  his 
boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage;  the  highway, 
almost  ten  miles,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  and  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of 
300  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight 
combat  by  the  600  Massagetoe  :  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of 
his  numbers  ;  but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the  example  of  his 
chief,  who  gloriously  exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding 
foremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the  first  airow  against  the  enemy.  In 
the  mean  while  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  and  misguided 
by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the  Roman  army,  and 
reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas  had  fallen.  He  wept  the 
fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the 
advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided, 
the  victory,  if  he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the 
discharge  of  a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Belisarius, 
who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forwards 
with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying 
troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much  room  could  not 
be  found  in  this  disorderly  battle  for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but  the 
king  fled  before  the  hero;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a 
Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  towards  the 
desert  of  Numidia ;  but  he  had  soon  the  consolation  of  learning  that 
his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends 
had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was  useful  only  to 
his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful  prince  excited  the  compassion  of 
his  people;  his  life  might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans  ;  and 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  was 
.  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relin- 
quishing his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of  the  army 
informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day;  and  Belisarius 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone 
from  Carthage  had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  decimtis.  From  a 
wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he 
marched  the  next  day  in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before 
the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he  might 
not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the  license  of  the 
soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city. 
But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid 
reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  confide,  without  danger, 
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in  the  peaceful  and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.     Carthage  blazea 
with  innumerable  torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy ;  the  chain  was 
removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed  (a.d.  533. 
Sept.   15)  and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.      The  defeat  of  the 
Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illu- 
minated for  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three  centuries  of  super- 
stition had  almost  raised  to  a  local  deity.     The  Arians,  conscious  that 
their  reign  had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who 
rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian.     One  awful 
hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties.     The  suppliant 
Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought 
an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuar}'  of  the  church ;  while  the  merchants 
of  the  East  were  delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by 
their  affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives, 
and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the 
Roman  fleet.     After  their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  com- 
manders had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast,  till  they 
reached  the  Hermican  promontory,  and  obtained  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  victory  of  Belisarius.     Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would 
have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skil- 
ful seamen  had  not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs 
of  an  impending  tempest.     Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  de- 
clined, however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of  the  port ;  and 
the  adjacent  harbour  and  suburb  of  Mandracium  were  insulted  only 
by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer  who  disobeyed  and  deserted  his 
leaders.     But  the  Imperial  fleet,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered 
through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied  in  the  deep 
and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station  about  five  miles  from  the 
capital.'     No  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than  he 
dispatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  should  be  im- 
mediately landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and  to  swell  the  apparent  num- 
bers of  the  Romans.     Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Carthage,  he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the 
occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember 
that  the  Vandals  had  been  the  t)Tants,  but  that  ihey  were  the  deliverers 
of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the  voluntar\-  and  affec- 
tionate subjects  of  their  common  sovereign.     The  Romans  marched 
through  the  streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had 
appeared;  the  strict  order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted  on 
their  minds  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and 
impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one 
man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.     The  voice  of  menace 
and  complaint  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  interrupted ; 
while  Africa  changed  her  master  and  her  government,  the  shops  con- 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers,  are  changed  almost  as 
much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or  neck,  of  the  city,  is  now  confounded  with  the 
continent :  the  harbour  is  a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or  stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass, 
with  six  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-channel.  D'Anville  (Geog.  Anc  iii.  Sz.),  Shaw 
(Travels,  p.  77.),  Marmol  (Descrip.  de  I'Afriq.  iL  465.),  and  Thuanus  Jviii.  12.  iii.  334.). 
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tinued  open  and  busy;  and  the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had 
been  posted,  modestly  departed  to  the  houses  whick  were  allotted  for 
their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Genseric  ;  accepted  and  distributed  the  Bar- 
baric spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  V'xndals  ;  and  laboured 
to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandracium  had  sustained 
in  the  preceding  night.  At  supper  he  entertained  his  principal  officers 
with  the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal  ba.nquet.'  The  victor  was 
respectfully  served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  household ;  and  in 
the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators  applauded  the 
fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed 
their  venom  on  every  word  and  gesture  v/hich  might  alarm  the  sus- 
picions of  a  jealous  monarch.  One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous 
scenes,  which  may  not  be  despised  as  useless  if  they  attracted  the 
popular  veneration ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the 
pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of  arms,  or 
the  favour  of  the  people.  The  fortifications  of  Carthage  had  alone 
been  exempted  from  the  general  proscription ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
ninety-five  years  they  were  suffered  to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and 
indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conqueror  restored  with  incredible  dis- 
patch the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the 
workmen;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  salutary  labour ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his 
person  in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  the 
rising  strength  of  an  impregnable  fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital,  applied  him- 
self to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered,  rather  than  destroyed, 
by  the  preceding  battle;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted  some 
Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  (a.d.  533. 
Nov.)  in  the  fields  of  Bulla, four  days'  journey  from  Carthage;  insulted 
the  capital,  which  he  deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  an 
high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected  to  spare  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly  negotiated 
with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  the  secir- 
cumstanccs,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  aggravate  his 
distress  :  he  reflected  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in 
that  useless  enterprise,  5000  of  his  bravest  troops;  and  he  read,  with 
grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,  who  ex- 
pressed a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king,  after  the  example  of 
their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of  the  Roman 
invader.  "Alas!  my  brother,"  replied  Gelimer,  "Heaven  has  de- 
"  Glared  against  our  unhappy  nation.  While  you  have  subdued  Sar- 
"  dinia,  we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Belisarius  appear  with  a 
"  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage  and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause 
"  of  the  Vandals.  Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas, 
"  have  been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers. 

1  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphiciim  was  given,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  a  tripod  ; 
and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation  was  extended  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Carthage,  to  the  royalbanquetting  room  (I'rocop.  Vandal.  1,  i.  c.  21.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Gra;c 
p.  877.  AtA|)(»oi<,  ad  Alexiad.  p.  412, 
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"  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the 
"  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  \'andals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  re- 
"  pose,  at  the  expence  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  wealth  and 
"  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field  of  BuUa,  and  the 
"  hope  of  your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia ;  fly  to  our  rehef ;  restore  our 
"  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano 
imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal  Vandals ;  but  the  intelligence  was 
prudently  concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  em- 
barked in  120  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day 
on  the  confines  of  ^lauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join 
the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla.  IVIoumful  was  the  interview : 
the  two  brothers  embraced ;  they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were 
asked  of  the  Sardinian  victor}-;  no  inquiries  were  made  of  the  African 
misfortunes :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of  their 
calamities;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a 
melancholy  proof,  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their  lot. 
The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united 
by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant 
danger  which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  mihtary 
strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  in- 
crease, that  before  their  army  reached  Tricameron,  about  20  miles 
from  Carthage,  they  might  boast,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration, 
that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  diminutive  powers  of 
the  Romans.  But  these  powers  were  under  the  conunand  of  Belisa- 
rius ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted 
the  Barbarians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Ro- 
mans were  instantly  under  arms :  a  rivulet  covered  their  front ;  the 
cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in  the  centre, 
at  the  head  of  500  guards ;  the  infantrj',  at  some  distance,  was  posted 
in  the  second  line;  and  the  \-igilance  of  the  general  watched  the 
separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetae,  who  secretly 
reserved  their  aid  for  the  conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and 
the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speeches'  of  the  commanders,  who, 
by  argvmients  the  most  apposite  to  their  situation,  inculcated  the  im- 
portance of  victory  and  the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with  the  troops 
which  had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the 
centre ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude 
of  Vandals  had  imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their 
lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  expected  the 
charge  :  the  Roman  cavalrj'  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice 
repulsed ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell,  and 
the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his 
camp ;  the  Huns  joined  the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hun- 
dred Vandals,  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable  was 
the  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  transferred  the 
empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening,  Belisarius  led  his  infantrj-  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed 
the  vanity  of  his  recent  declarations,  that,  to  the  vanquished,  death 

'  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  ic;   Kmctiincs  of  the  actors.     J 

t|)ave  condensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  away  declamation. 
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was  a  relief,  life  a  burthen,  and  infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His 
departure  was  secret;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that 
their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for 
their  personal  safety,  and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or  valu- 
able to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp  without  resistance ; 
and  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  we^e  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  night.  Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was 
inhumanly  massacred ;  and  avarice  itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  accumulated  fmits  of  conquest  or 
economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this  frantic 
search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot  their  caution  and  respect. 
Intoxicated  with  lust  and  rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or 
alone,  the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that 
plight  possibly  conceal  any  desirable  prize :  laden  with  booty,  they 
deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered,  without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road 
to  Carthage ;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  very  few 
of  the  conquerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  dis- 
grace and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the 
field  of  victory ;  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill, 
recalled  his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty 
and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  Roman 
general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the  prostrate  Barbarian : 
and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 
were  protected  by  his  authority,  disarmed,  and  separately  confined, 
that  they  might  neither  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  become  the 
victims  of  popular  revenge.  After  dispatching  a  light  detachment  to 
tread  the  footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army, 
about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  longer 
possessed  the  relics  of  St.  Augustin.'  The  season,  and  the  certain  in- 
telligence that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  the  inaccessible  country  of  the 
Moors,  detennined  Belisarius  to  relinquish  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix 
his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage.  From  thence  he  dispatched  his  prin- 
cipal lieutenant,  to  inform  the  emperor,  that,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving  Vandals 
yielded  (A.D.  534),  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their  freedom :  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted  to  his  presence;  and  the  more 
distant  provinces  were  successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his  victory. 
Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  allegiance ;  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica surrendered  to  an  officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head 
of  the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica, 
consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the  African  kingdom. 
Cassarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded 
with  the  modern  Algiers,  was  situate  30  days'  march  to  the  westward 

'  The  relics  of  St.  Augustin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to  their  Sardinian  exile 
(a.d.  500) ;  and  it  was  believed  in  the  viiith  century  th.it  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
transported  them  (a.d.  721)  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia.  In  the  ycai  1695,  the  Augustin  fiiars  of 
that  <M.y  found  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk  wrapper,  bones,  blood,  &c.  and 
perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostino  in  Gothic  letters.  But  this  useful  discovery  has  been  dis- 
puted by  reason  and  jealousy  (Baronius,  Annal.  A.u.  725,  No.  2 — 9.  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
xiii.  944.  Montfaucon,  Diarium  Ital.  p.  26.  Muratori,  Antiq.  It.il.  Mcdii  NM,  v.  dissert. 
Iviii.  9.  who  had  composed  a  sep.arate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
»rpe  Benedict  XIII.). 
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of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors ;  but  the 
sea  was  open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active 
and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where  he  occupied 
Septem  or  Ceuta,'  which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on  the  African 
coast :  that  remote  place  was  afterwards  adorned  and  fortified  by 
Justinian ;  and  he  seems  to  have  fndulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extend- 
ing his  empire  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the  messengers 
of  victor)-  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the  pandects 
of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  celebrated  the 
divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of  his  successful 
general.''  Impatient  to  abolish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  t\Tanny  of  the 
Vandals,  he  proceeded,  withc^at  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities,  were  re- 
stored and  amplified  with  a  hberal  hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  sup- 
pressed; the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed  ;3  and  the  synod  of 
Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  217  bishops,*  applauded  the  just  measure  of 
pious  retaliation.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that 
many  orthodox  prelates  were  absent ;  but  the  comparative  smallness 
of  their  number,  which  in  ancient  councils  had  been  twice  or  even 
thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the  church 
and  state.  WTiile  Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the  faith, 
he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would 
speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  hmits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and 
BeUsarius  was  instructed  to  establish  five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the 
convenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Caesarea,  and  Sardinia, 
and  to  compute  the  military  force  oi  palatines  or  borderers  that  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  Praetorian  praefect ;  and  four 
consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven 
provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely  expressed; 
396  for  the  praefect  himself,  50  for  each  of  his  vic^erents ;  and  the 
rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm 
the  right,  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  op- 
pressive, but  they  were  not  idle :  and  the  subtle  questions  of  justice 
and  revenue  were  infinitely  propagated  under  the  new  government, 
which  professed  to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and  plentiful 
supply  from  his  African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even 
in  the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses  and  lands 

*  Ta  Tt)e  troXntiav  irpooifiia,  is  the  expression  of  Procop.  (de  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.). 
Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese,  flourished  in  nobles  and  palaces,  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs  (I'Afrique  de  Mar- 
mol,  ii.  2360. 

*  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects,  promulgated  a.d.  533, 
December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandalicus  and  A/ricanus,  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius, 
had  acquired  a  just  claim :  Cothicus  was  premature,  and  Francicits  false,  and  offensive  to  a 
great  nation. 

3  See  the  original  acts  in  Baron,  (a.d.  53s,  No.  21 — 54.).  The  emperor  applauds  his  own 
clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  suJSciat  eis  vivere. 

*  Dupin  {Geog.  Sacra  Afric.  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milev.)  observes  and  bewails  this  episcopal 
decay.  In  the  more  prospcroris  age  of  the  church,  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics  ;  but  however 
minute  were  the  dioceses,  il  is  not  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same  time. 
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of  which  their  families  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals. 
After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  an  high  and  special 
commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master-general  of 
the  forces ;  but  the  office  of  Praetorian  praefect  was  entrusted  to  a  sol- 
dier ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  united,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor ;  and  the  representative  of  the 
emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Exarch.' 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her  former  sovereign 
was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of 
his  treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  in- 
tentions were  disappointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  indefatigable 
pursuit  (a.d.  534 — the  Spring)  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his 
flight  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with 
some  faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,^  in  the 
inland  country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas, 
an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  applauded,  as  such 
qualities  could  be  seldom  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt 
of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had  entrusted 
this  important  charge ;  and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale  the  mountain, 
in  which  he  lost  no  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a  winter  siege, 
the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king. 
From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command  of 
industry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the 
Mpors,3  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier 
condition.  In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined 
the  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the 
ground,  perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments ;  the  use  of  bread 
and  wine  was  unknown ;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly 
baked  in  the  ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the 
hungry  savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  these 
strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  embittered  by  the  recollection 
of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the  just 
apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to 
betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of  his  situation  dic- 
tated the  humane  and  friendly  epistle  of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself," 
said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak 
*'  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you 
"persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy?  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself,  your 
"  family,  and  nation?   The  love  of  freedom  and  abhorrence  of  slavery? 

'  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  biographer  (Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  27. 
Novell.  36.  131.     Vit.  Justinian,  p.  34^.). 

^  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  d'Anvillc  {iii.  92.andTabul.  Imp.  Rom.  Occident.)  near  Hipi'o 
Regius  and  the  sea ;  yet  this  situation  ill  a.cjrces  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the 
words  of  Procop.  (1.  ii.  c.  4.),  f-V  TOis  Noi;/x(5jas  ta\a.TOi':. 

3  .Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of  the  IJcdouins  and 
Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,  are  the  remnant  of  the  Moors :  yet  how  changed 
— how  ci^^li2cd  are  these  modern  sav;igesT — provisions  arc  plenty  among  theiiij  and  hrcoT  i* 
conjmoa 
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"  Alas,  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves 
"  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the  Moors?  Would  it  not  be  prefer- 
"able  to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude, 
"  rather  than  to  reign  the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of 
"  Papua?  Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian? 
'•  Belisarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  birth  is  not  infe- 
"  rior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman 
"  emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of 
"  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  Patrician :  such  are 
"  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on 
"  the  word  of  Belisarius.  So  long  as  heaven  has  condemned  us  to 
"  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance, 
"  it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair."  "  I  am  not  insensible," 
replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind  and  rational  is  your  ad- 
"  vice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust 
"enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never 
"  injured  either  by  word  or  deed :  yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know 
"  not  from  whence,  a  certain  Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong 
"  from  the  throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  lie 
"  is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  for- 
"  tune  ?  I  can  write  no  more :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I 
"  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me,  a  l>Te,'  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf 
"of  bread."  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of 
the  motives  of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of 
Africa  had  tasted  bread ;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect 
of  fatigue  or  incessant  weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melan- 
choly hours,  by  singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfor- 
tunes. The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved;  he  sent  the  three 
extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  redouble 
the  vigilance  of  his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner 
to  embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to 
himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length  yielded  to  reason  and 
necessity ;  the  solemn  assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment 
were  ratified  in  the  emperor's  name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius ; 
and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first 
public  interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the 
royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief  had  deprived 
Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state,  unseasonable  mirth 
insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitory 
scenes  of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought."  * 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of  a  vulgar 
truth ;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to  superior  merit.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Roman  army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals  oi 

'  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  lyre;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been  more  national.     The  in- 
struments of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  : 
Roraanusque  lyri  tibi  plaudat,  Barbarus  harpd. 

'  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  cflTects   of  grief  in  another   royal  captive, 
Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser,  ano  ^-as  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities 

I(L  iii.  c.  14.).     In  the  interview  of  Paulus  ^milius  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  his 
^art :  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Lavy  or  Plutarch ;  and  it  is  certain  that  !<»♦ 
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an  hero.  Their  private  dispatches  mahciously  affirmed,  that  the 
conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  pubUc  love, 
conspired  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian 
listened  with  too  patient  an  ear ;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of 
jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  alternative,  of 
remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius  ;  but  he  wisely  concluded, 
from  intercepted  letters,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper, 
that  he  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  confound 
his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission.  Innocence  and  courage 
decided  his  choice :  his  guards,  captives,  and  treasures,  were  diligently 
embarked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople  preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure  from 
the  port  of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the  appre- 
hensions of  Justinian  :  envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by  the  public 
gratitude;  and  the  third  Africanus  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph 
(a.D.  534.  Autumn),  a  ceremony  which  the  city  of  Constantine  had  never 
seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  re- 
served for  the  mispicioiis  arms  of  the  Caesars.'  From  the  palace  of 
Belisarius,  the  procession  was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  hippodrome ;  and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth  of 
nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or  effeminate  luxury; 
rich  armour,  golden  thrones,  and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet, 
the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and 
vases,  the  more  substantial  treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  which,  after  their  long  peregrination,  were  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of 
the  noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and  manly 
countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced :  he  was  clad  in  a  purple  robe, 
and  still  maintained  the  Majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from 
his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some 
secret  consolation  from  the  words  of  Solomon,''  which  he  repeatedly 
pronounced,  vanity  !  vanity  !  all  is  vanity  !  Instead  of  ascend- 
ing a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or  elephants,  the  modest 
conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  brave  companions  :  his 
prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject ;  and 
his  magnanimity  might  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied 
by  the  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of 
the  hippodrome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  halted  before  the  throne  where  Justinian  and  Theodora 
were  seated  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  the 
victorious  hero.      They  both  performed  the  customary  adoration  ; 

'  After  the  title  of  iniperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and  the  Roman  auspices  were 
abolished  by  Christianity  (La  Bleterie,  Mem.  dc  I'Acad.  xxi.  302.),  a  triumph  might  be  given 
with  less  inconsistency  to  a  private  general. 

"  If  the  Ecclesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prior's  poem,  a  pious  and 
moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name,  and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance. 
'I'he  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius  (Opp.  Thcolog.  i.  258.)  :  and 
indeed  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  display  a  larger  compass  of  thought  and  experience 
tlian  seem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  kuig. 
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and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully  touched  the  footstool 
of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his  sword  :  some  gentle  violence 
was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genseric ;  and 
however  trained  to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have 
secretly  rebelled.  He  was  immediately  declared  consul  (A.D,  535 
Jan.  i)  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration  resembled 
the  pomp  of  a  second  triumph :  his  curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  captive  Vandals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups, 
and  rich  girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful  execution  of 
a  treaty  for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  to  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  The  religious  scmples  of  Gelimer,  who  adhered  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  pa- 
trician :  but  he  received  from  the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the 
province  of  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch  retired  with  his 
family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  con- 
tent.' The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respectfiil 
tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune  ;  and  Justinian  and 
Theodora  accepted  the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal 
youth  were  distributed  into  five  squadrons  of  cavalr\',  which  adopted 
the  name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth 
or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  num- 
bers, before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more  than  6oo,cxdo 
persons.  After  the  exile  of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd 
might  purchase  their  safetj^,  by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and 
language ;  and  their  degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled 
with  the  common  herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller  has 
discovered  the  white  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern 
race ;  ^  and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals 
fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy 
their  solitar}'  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.^  Africa 
had  been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison ;  nor  could  they  entertain 
a  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where 
their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  stUl  wandered  in  their 
native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount  the  barriers 
of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Barbarians  :  it  was  impossible  for  brave 
men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour, 

'  In  the  Belisaire  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  meet,  sup,  and  con- 
verse, without  recollecting  each  other.  It  is  surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  only  the 
hero,  but  all  to  whom  he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or 
their  memory. 

*  Shaw,  p.  S9-     Yet  since  Procop.  (l- ii.  c.  13.)  speaks  of  a  people  of  mount  Atlas,  as  already 

distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  the  phienomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in 

the  Andes  of  Peru,  Buffon,  iii.  504.)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground 

and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

j|^      3  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1.  iii.  c.  xi.  129.  Paris,  i688)  describes  the  Mauritania  Gadi- 

^H  /(ina  (opposite  to  Cadiz),  ubi  gens  Vandalorum.  a  Belisario  devicta  in  AfricA,  fugit  et  nun* 

^H  quam  comparuit. 
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they  had  almost  unanimously  renounced.'  In  the  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Lusatia  are 
inhabited  by  the  Vandals  :  they  still  preserve  their  language,  their 
customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood;  support  with  some  im- 
patience, the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke;  and  serve  with  secret  and 
voluntary  allegiance,  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his 
garb  and  present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  his 
vassals.''  The  name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might 
indicate  their  descent  from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents 
them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the 
genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Pro- 
copius.3 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegiance,  he 
might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the  indispensable 
duty  of  saving  (a.d.  535)  Africa  from  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than 
the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness  :  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters."*  Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely 
defined :  a  boundless  continent  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds ; 
the  change  of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions ;  and  their 
rude  huts  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the  same  ease 
as  their  arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of  sheep, 
oxen,  and  camels.^  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  they  ob- 
served a  respectful  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore ;  under 
the  feeble  reign  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia, 
occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Ca^sarea,  and  pitched  their 
camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.  The  for- 
midable strength  and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius  secured  the  neutrality 
of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to  receive,  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.*  They  were  astonished 
by  the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror. 
But  his  approaching  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  superstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives  allowed 
them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ;  and  when  the 

*  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a  formal  answer,  the  Van- 
dals of  Germany  :  but  those  of  Africa  derided  his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 
of  their  forests  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.e.  22.). 

^  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  1687),  ToUius  describes  the  secret  royalty  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandenburgh,  who  could  muster  five  or  six  thousand 
soldiers  who  had  procured  some  cannon,  &c.  (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42.  apudDubos,  Hist,  de 
la  Monar.  Frang.  i.  182.).  The  veracity,  not  of  the  elector,  but  of  ToUius  himself,  may  justly 
be  suspected. 

3  Procop.  (1.  i.e.  22.)  was  in  total  darkness — ovSt  fxvtifii}  tjs  ovSe  ovoixa  i.i  tfxi  a-u>X,iTai. 
Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert  (a.d.  630.),  the  Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  Venedi  already 
bordered  on  Thuringia  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germ.  .\v.  3.). 

4  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles  (de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c. 
ai.),  and  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  lo.)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananaians  who  fled  from  tht: 
robber  Joshua  (\t}(ri;s).  He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.  I  believa 
in  the  columns — I  doubt  the  inscription — .and  I  reject  the  pedigree. 

5  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  339.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  8.)  describe  the  wandering  life  of  the 
African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  ;  and  Shaw  (p.  222.)  is  the  best 
commentator  on  the  poet  and  the  geographer. 

6  The  customary  j^ifts  were  .a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak,  a  figured  tunic  and 
ihoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ;  nor  were  these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  tho 
•hapeof  coin  ^Procop  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  25.). 
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Roman  geneml  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries, 
and  almost  beheld  the  flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution ;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  rein- 
force the  feeble  garrisons,  he  entrusted  the  command  of  Africa  to  the 
eunuch  Solomon,'  who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successor 
of  Belisarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments,  with  two 
officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted ;  but  Solomon  speedily 
assembled  his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  60,000  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their 
inaccessible  mountains ;  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are 
said  to  have  produced  some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry.'  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided  this  con- 
temptible obstacle;  as  soon  as  the  columns  ascended  the  hills,  the 
naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular 
evolutions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was  repeatedly 
fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  beardless  antag- 
onist. The  victorious  eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from 
Caithage,  to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,^  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  garden,  of  Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Atlas,  contains,  within  a  circumference  of  120  miles,  a  rare 
variety  of  soil  and  climate;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  elevated 
plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams,  and  fruits  of  a 
delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This  fair  solitude  is 
decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman  city,  once  the  seat  of 
a  legion,  and  the  residence  of  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Ionic  temple 
of  /Esculapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts ;  and  the  cattle  now 
graze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives  and  trea- 
sure ;  and  a  proverb  is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat 
fire,  who  dares  to  attack  the  craggy  clifts  and  inhospitable  natives  of 
mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the 
eunuch  Solomon :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some  disgrace ; 
and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost  exhausted ; 
and  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impetuous 
courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Geminian  rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  con- 
quest, and  to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat :  and  as  Solomon 
pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Mauritanian 
Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.     The  Moorish  war 

'  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Procop.  (VandaL  1.  ii.  c.  lo.  19.). 
He  wa5  recalled,  and  again  re&tored  ;  and  his  last  victory  dates  in  the  xiiith  year  of  Justinian 
(a.d.  539.).  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him  an  eunuch  iL  ii.  c  11.)  :  the  other 
Roman  generals  were  amply  furnished  with  beards. 

'  ITiis  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel,  is  aifirmed  by  the  ancients  (Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  1.  vi.  438.  1.  vii.  48J.  ed.  Hutchinson.  Polysen.  Stratagem,  vii.  6.  Plin,  Hist.  X?t.  viii. 
a6.  idian  de  Natur.  Animal.  L  iii.  c.  7.)  :  but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  de< 
tided  by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals  (Voy.  d'OIearius,  p.  553.). 
3  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasius  [VandaL  LiL  c.  13.  De  Edific.  I.  vL 
j^^ft  7.).  He  maybe  compared  with  Leo  Africanus  (deU  Africa,  parte  v.  in  Ramusio,  L  'JbL  77 
^^■U»),  Mannol  (ii.  430.;,  and  Shaw  (p.  ^}. 
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continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius ;  but  the 
laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  correct  the 
mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  successive 
generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  antiquity,  careless  of  each 
other's  safety,  were  separately  vanquished  and  enslaved  by  the  Romans. 
This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West 
to  oppose,  with  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the  same 
consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in- 
sensible of  their  approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and 
even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vandals.  After  the  failure  of 
the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  vahant  and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  which  he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of 
Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command,  the  Visi- 
goths beseiged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African  coast :  but,  while 
they  spent  the  sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  security  of  their 
camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town ;  and  the  king  himself, 
with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.'  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were  grati- 
fied by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  im- 
plored, in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead 
of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and 
prudence,  Theudes  amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  in- 
formed of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  obscure 
and  contemptuous  advice,  to  seek  in  their'  native  country  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  Vandals. — Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  24.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the 
Visigoths ;  and  the  eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted 
the  fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain 
was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to 
the  Roman  troops,  who  afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges, 
as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment ;  and  as  they  were  forti- 
fied by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impreg- 
nable stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and 
religious  factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  years  (a.D.  550 — 620) 
elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained  any  share  of 
these  remote  and  useless  possessions,  their  vanity  might  number 
Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the 
rank  of  their  vassals." 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  excusable  than 

'  Isidor.  Chron.  p.  722.  edit.  Grot.  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  v.  c.  8.  p.  173.  Yet  according 
to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  the  death  of  Theodes,  happened,  A.  je..  ij.  586,  A.D.  548; 
and  the  place  was  defended,  not  by  the  Vandals,  but  by  the  Romans. 

-  Chronicle  of  Isidore  and  Books  v,  vL  of  Hist,  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Romans  were 
finally  expelled  by  Suintila  king  of  the  Visigotlis  {a.d.  621 — 636),  after  their  rcviuiou  to  the 
Catholic  church. 
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that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punishment  was  still  more 
immediate  and  terrible.     From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  en- 
abled their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally. 
A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric  had  been  given  (A.D.  534)  in  marriage 
to  Thrasimond  the  African  king:*  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of 
Lilybaeum"^  in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals :  and  the  princess 
Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  1000  nobles,  and  5000 
Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Their 
merit  was  over-rated  by  themselves,  and  perhaps  neglected  by  the 
Vandals :  they  viewed  the  country  \vith  envy  and  the  conquerors  with 
disdain;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a 
massacre ;  the  Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida 
was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.     The  eloquent 
pen  of  Cassiodorus  was  employed  to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with 
the  cruel  violation  of  every  social  and  public  duty ;  but  the  vengeance 
which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  might  be  derided 
with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the 
Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy.     In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and 
indignation,  they  joyfuUy  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  enter- 
tained the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  de- 
lighted or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their  revenge  was 
executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes. 
To  their  friendship  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think,  that  they  were  entitled  to  re 
sume  the  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial 
gift  from  the  island  of  Sicily.     They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which  excited  their  tardy  and  unavail- 
ing repentance.     "  The  city  and  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,"  said  the 
Roman  general,  "  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  the 
"  right  of  conquest.     Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour  of  the 
"  emperor ;   your  obstinacy  ■will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and  mua 
"  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.     If  vou 
"  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  pos- 
"  session  of  a  single  cit}',  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces  which 
"  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful   sovereign."    A  nation  of 
200,000  soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of  Justinian 
and  his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  discord  and  disaffection  prevailed 
in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of  a 
female  reign.^ 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  queen  of  Italy,*  united 
(a.d.  522 — 534)  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  the  Barbarians. 
Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  descended  from  the  long-haired 
kings  of  XhQ Merovingian  race  ;5  and  the  regal  succession  of  the  Avtali 

'  See  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  9.),  and  in  Cassiod. 
(Var.  ix.  i.)  the  expostulation  of  her  royal  brother.  Compare  like\vTse  the  Chronicle  of  Victor 
Tunnunensis. 

*  Lilybaeum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xcv.  4. ;  and  in  the  first  Punic  war,  a 
strong  situation,  and  excellent  harbour,  rendered  that  place  an  important  object  to  bota 
nations. 

^  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c,  5.  Gothic.  1.  i.  C.  3.). 

t*  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procop.  (Gothic.  L  J.  c.  2,  3,  4,  and  AneC- 
»t.  c.  16.  with  the  Notes  of  Aleraannus),  Cassiod.  (Var.  viii,  ix,  x,  and  xi.  1.),  and  Joman. 
e  Reb.  Get.  c.  59.  and  De  Success.  Regnor.  in  Muratori,  i.  241.). 
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was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by  her  father,  the  great 
Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The 
sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne ;  but  his 
vigilant  tenderness  for  liis  family  and  his  people  discovered  the  last 
beir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain ;  and 
the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul 
and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms  ef  Amala- 
sontha,  and  the  hopes  of  the  succession ;  and  his  widow,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of  her  son 
Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight 
years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  their  per- 
fect maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  Theodora 
herself,  might  have  disputed  the  conquest  of  an  emperor,  was  animated 
by  manly  sense,  activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience 
had  cultivated  her  talents ;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from 
vanity;  and,  though  she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and 
ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daughter  of 
Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  discreet  and  impenetrable 
silence.  By  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  pros- 
perity, of  his  reign  :  while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the 
faults,  and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory,  of  his  declining  age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal 
inheritance :  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict  any  corporal 
or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she  generously 
despised  the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
still  considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies. 
Her  salutary  measures  were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorus ;  she  solicited  and  deserved  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  hap- 
piness of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her 
son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the  different  and  almost 
incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  civilized  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten  years,' 
Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  either  use- 
ful or  ornamental  for  a  Roman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were 
chosen  to  instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of 
their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits,  must 
abhor  the  restraints,  of  education;  and  the  solicitude  of  the  queen, 
which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended  the  untractable 
nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth 
escaped  from  his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and 
anger,  complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had  pro- 
voked her  to  inflict.  The  Barbarians  resented  the  indignity  which  had 
been  offered  to  their  king,  accused  the  regent  of  conspiring  against  his 

Year4gSi  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (Buat,  Hist,  des  Peup.  ix.  213.).     The  nuptials  of 
Eutharic  and  Amalasontha  were  celebrated  in  515  (Cassiodor.  m  Cliiou.  p.  453.). 

'  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by  Procopius  as  a  boy 
about  eight  years  oX^—oktu)  yiyovm^  tjtj.  Cassiodorus,  with  aulkoiity  and  reason.  adtl« 
two  years  to  his  age — infantulua  adhuc  vix  decenncni 
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life  ana  crown;  and  imperiously  demanded,  that  the  grandson  of 
Theodoric  should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline  of  women 
and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his 
equals,  and  the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude 
clamour,  importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Arnalasontha 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart. 
The  king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  w^ine,  to  women,  and  to  rustic 
sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of  the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed 
the  mischievous  designs  of  his  favourites  and  her  enemies.  Encom- 
passed with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  negociation  with 
the  emperor  Justinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  DyTachium  in  Epirus,  a  treasure  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and 
safety,  if  she  had  calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  the  peace 
and  splendour  of  Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was 
inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  port,  she  waited  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  the  most  danger- 
ous malecontents  had  been  separately  removed,  under  the  pretence  of 
trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy :  they  were  assassinated 
by  her  private  emissaries ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  rendered 
the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious 
to  a  free  people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son, 
she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss ;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left 
her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal  authority.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws  of  her  country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  the  succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sharing, 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own 
hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodorus 
announced  to  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and 
Theodatus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His  birth  (for  his  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title ; 
and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  con- 
tempt of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the 
love  of  the  Italians,  and  the  esteem  of  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus 
was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved  :  her  justice  had 
repressed  and  reproached  the  oppression  whicl"  he  exercised  against 
his  Tuscan  neighbours ;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  common 
guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  dis- 
position. The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely  dispatched  before 
the  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,'  where,  after  a  short  confinement,  she  was  (A.D.  535.  April  30) 
strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  new 

'  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Etruria,  \vas  styled  either  Vulsiniensis  (now  of 
Bolsena!  or  Tarquiniensis.  It  is  surrounded  with  white  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild- 
fowl. The  younger  Pliny  (Eprist.  ii.  96.)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that  floated  on  its 
waters :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  ! — if  a  fact,  how  careless  the  modems  !  Vet, 
since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by  new  and  gradual  accessions. 
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king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
sovereigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths;  and  the 
mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  conqueror.  His  ambassadors  (a.d.  535.  Dec.  31),  in  their  public 
audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilyba^um,  ten  Barbarian  fugi- 
tives, and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small  town  on  the 
lUyrian  borders ;  but  they  secretly  negociated  with  Theodatus  to  be- 
tray the  province  of  Tuscany,  and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate 
herselffrom  danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  captive  queen :  but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators, 
who  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable 
situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a  new  ambassador,  most 
powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and  liberty.  Yet  the  secret  instruc- 
tions of  the  same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of 
Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival : 
he  prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a 
crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans;'  received  the  intelligence  of  her 
death  with  grief  and  indignation,  and  denounced  in  his  master's  name, 
immortal  war  against  the  perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Africa,  the  guilt  of  an  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms  of  Justin- 
ian ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared  were  insufficient  for  the  sub- 
version of  a  mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been 
multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of  an  hero.  A 
chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed 
with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius :  his 
cavalry  was  composed  of  200  Huns,  300  Moors,  and  4000  confederates, 
and  the  infantry  consisted  only  of  3000  Isaurians.  Steering  the  same 
course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor 
before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to 
decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue 
his  voyage  for  the  African  coast.  He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a 
friendly  people.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still 
supplied  the  granaries  of  Rome;  the  farmers  were  graciously  ex- 
empted from  the  oppression  of  military  quarters ;  and  the  Goths,  who 
trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some  reason 
to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  Instead 
of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded 
to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience :  and  this  province,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  imited  to 
the  Roman  empire.''  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone 
attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced  after  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular 
stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of 
the  harbour;   their  boats  were  laboriously  hoisted  with  ropes  and 

'  Yet  Procopius  discredits  his  own  evidence  (Anecdot.  c.  16.),  by  confessing  that  in  his 
public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See  the  Epistles  from  queen  Gundelina  to  the 
empress  Theodora  (Var.  x.  20,  21.  23.  and  observe  a  suspicious  word,  de  ilhl  personal,  &c. ), 
with  the  elaborate  Commentary  of  Buat  (x.  177.). 

"  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius  with  the  complaints  of 
Totila  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  5.  1.  ill.  c.  16.).  The  Gothic  queen  had  lately  relieved  that  thankless 
bland  (Var.  ix.  10,  ix.}. 
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pulleys  to  the  topmast  head,  and  he  filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from 
that  superior  station,  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  After  this 
easy,  though  successful  campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  SjTacuse  in 
triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals 
to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the  year  of 
the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter  season  in  the  palace  of  ancient 
kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to 
a  circumference  of  22  miles ;'  but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festival  of 
Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  was  interrupted  by  a  dangerous 
revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was  saved  by  the  presence  of 
Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with  1000  guards.  Two  thousand 
soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard'  of  their  old  com- 
mander :  and  he  marched,  without  hesitation,  above  50  miles,  to  seek 
an  enemy,  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight  thousand 
rebels  trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at  the  first  onset, 
by  the  dexterity  of  their  master  :  and  this  ignoble  \'ictory  would  have 
restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily 
recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  sedition  which  was  kindled  during  his 
absence  in  his  own  camp.^  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the  com- 
mon malady  of  the  times  :  the  genius  to  command,  and  the  virtue  to 
obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war.  Although  he  had 
studied  the  Avritings  of  Plato  and  Tully,  philosophy  was  incapable  of 
purifying  his  mind  from  the  basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  Hehad 
purchased  (a.d.  534,  Oct.  A.D.  536,  Aug.)  a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and 
murder:  at  the  first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own 
majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already  disdained  their  unworthy 
sovereign.  Astonished  by  the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  him- 
self dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  the 
terrors  which  Belisarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of 
Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador ;  and  that  bold  and  subtle  advocate 
persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the  found- 
ation of  a  lasting  peace.  It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always  pro 
claimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine  image 
of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand.  Instead  of  confer- 
ring, the  king  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable  before 
he  could  execute,  against  a  priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of 
death  or  confiscation.  The  feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession  of 
Sicily ;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a  crown  of 
gold,  of  the  weight  of  300  pounds ;  and  promised  to  supply,  at  the 
requisition  of  his  sovereign,  3000  Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of 
the  empire.     Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the  suc- 

'  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  S>Tacuse,  are  delineated  by 
Cicero  jin  Verrem,  actio  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  53.),  Strabo  J.  vi.  ^15.).  and  d'Orville  Sicula  (iL  174.J. 
The  new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

^  Procop.  iVandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15.)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of  Belisarius  into  Sidly  (p. 
■-ifi.  ed.  Hoeschelii),  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  strange  misapprehension  and  reproaches  of 
,-  learned  critic  ,Ocu\t.  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  viii.  162.}. 
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cessful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Alban  villa/  than  he  was  recalled  by  the 
anxiety  of  Theodatus;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its  original 
simplicity.  "Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this 
"treaty?  Perhaps.  If  he  refuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue? 
"  War.  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or  reasonable  ?  Most  assuredly j 
**  every  one  should  act  according  to  his  character.  What  is  your 
"meaning?  You  are  a  philosopher — yustinian  is  emperor  of  the 
"  Rovians:  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood 
^'' of  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel:  the  sticcessor  of  Augustus 
"  should  vindicate  his  rights,  and  recover  by  arms  the  ancient  pro- 
''  vinces  of  his  empire."  This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theodatus ;  and 
he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a 
pension  of  ^48,000,  he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and 
Italians,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  philosophy  and  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath  not  to 
produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  rejected.  The 
event  may  be  easily  foreseen :  Justinian  required  and  accepted  the 
abdication  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  indefatigable  agent  returned 
from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample  instructions ;  and  a  fair 
epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  royal  philo- 
sopher, granted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honours  as  a 
subject  and  a  Catholic  might  enjoy;  and  wisely  referred  the  final 
execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  presence  and  authority  of  Belisarius. 
But  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered 
the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic 
troops.  From  blind  and  abject  despair,  Theodatus  capriciously  rose 
to  groundless  and  fatal  presumption,'  and  dared  to  receive  with 
menace  and  contempt,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian,  who  claimed  his 
promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly  asserted 
the  inviolable  privilege  of  his  own  character.  The  march  of  Beli- 
sarius dispelled  this  visionary  pride ;  and  as  the  first  campaign  ^  was 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by 
Procopius  to  the  second  year  of  the  Gothic  war.'* 
After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Palermo  and  Syra- 

'  The  ancient  Alba  was  rained  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the  same  spot,  or  at  least  in 
the  neighbourhood,  successively  arose,  i.  The  villa  of  Pompey,  &c.  2.  A  camp  of  the  Pra:- 
torian  cohorts.  3.  I'he  modern  episcopal  city  of  Albanum  or  Albano  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c. 
4.     Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  ii.  914.). 

'  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  to  pronounce — Afric4  captil  vmndits  cum  nato  peribit  ;  .1 
sentence  of  ix)rtentoiis  ambiguity  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  7.),  which  has  been  published  in  iniknown 
characters  by  Opsopa;us,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Pere  Maltret  has  promised  a  com- 
mentary' ;  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

^  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  some  decree  from  Thucydides,  Procopius  begins  each 
spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Gothic  war  ;  and  his  first  ;era  coincides  with  the  ist 
of  April  535,  and  not  536,  according  to  the  Annals  of  liaronius  (Pagi,  Crit.  ii.  555.  who  i> 
followed  by  Muratori  and  the  editors  of  Sigonius).  Vet  in  some  jjassages  we  arc  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  dates  of  Procopius  with  himself,  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marccllinus. 

^  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  5—29.  I.  ii.  c.  1 — 30. 
1.  iii.  c.  I.)  till  the  captivity  of  Vitiges.  With  the  aid  of  Sigonius  (Opp.  torn.  i.  de  Imp. 
Occid.  L  tvii,  xviii.)and  Mur.atori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  v^il  have  gle.ined  .some  few  additional 
facts. 
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cuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed  them  (A.D.  537), 
without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Rhegium.  A  Gothic 
prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed 
with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy;  but  he  imitated,  %vithout 
scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public  and  private 
duties.  The  perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the 
Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honours  of  the 
Byzantine  court.'  From  Rhegium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of 
Belisarius,  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  300 
miles  along  the  sea-coast  The  people  of  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and 
Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  em- 
braced the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls  were  incapable  of 
defence  :  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market ;  and 
curiosity  alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  husband- 
man or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous 
capital,  long  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony ;" 
and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this  eleg;\nt  retreat,  v.hich 
attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke, 
and  the  laborious  opulence  of  Rome.^  As  soon  as  the  place  was  in- 
vested by  sea  and  land,  Behsarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the 
people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his 
arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  after  his  victory, 
to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the  dependent 
cities.  "  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,"  rephed  the  Roman  chief, 
with  an  haughty  smile,  "  I  am  more  accustomed  to  give  than  to  re- 
"  ceive  counsel :  but  I  hold  in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the 
"other,  peace  and  freedom,  such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  im- 
patience of  delay  urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms;  his 
honour  secured  their  performance :  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two 
factions;  and  the  Greek  democracy  was  inflamed  by  their  orators, 
who,  with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude, 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that  Belisarius  him- 
self must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  Their  deliberations,  how- 
ever, were  not  perfectly  free :  the  city  was  commanded  by  800  Bar- 
barians, whose  wives  and  children  were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the 
pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  numerous, 
resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian. 
In  a  much  later  period,  the  circumference  of  Naples*  measured  only 
2363  paces  :'=  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  precipices  or  the  sea; 

'  Joman.  de  Reb.  Get  c.  60.  p.  702.  ed.  Grot.  i.  221.    Muratori,  de  Success.  Regn.  p.  241. 

"  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  35.}  Neapolira  (juasi  Grsecam  urbem  delegit.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  HelUnism  of  the  Neapolitans  is 
praised  by  Philostratus  :  ytvos  EXXtji/f s  Kai  a^nvKOi,  oOiv  Kai  xas  airouoat  tiou  \o- 
ytav  'EWifviKOi  tia-i    Icon.  1.  i.  763.  ed.  Olear.). 

3  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil,  Horace,  Silius  Italicus, 
and  Statius  (Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  iv.  1149.).  In  an  elegant  epistle  (Sylv.  L  iii.  5.  p.  94.  ed. 
Markland  ,  Statius  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wiifefrom  the  pleasure  cf 
Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 

*  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  (a.d.  1139!,  which  ho 
made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  ;Gian.  Istor.  Civ.  ii.  160.).  That  city,  the  third  ia 
Christian  Europe,  is  now  at  least  12  miles  in  circumference  [JuL  Csesar.  Capaccii  Mist. 
Neapol.  1.  i.  47.  \  and  contains  more  inhabitants  [350,000;  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other 
fpot  in  the  known  world. 

S  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  of  2a  French  inches  (d'Anvillc,  J^l;:sures 
Itiner.  p.  7,  8.) :  the  2363  do  not  make  an  English  mile, 
VOL.   II.  34 
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when  the  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply  of  water  might  be 
drawn  from  wells  and  fountains;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was 
sufficient  to  consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  exhausted,  and  he  had 
reconciled  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he 
might  march,  before  the  winter  seasoii,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic 
king.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian, 
who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported, 
that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of  armed  soldiers 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the  work  had  been  silently  executed, 
the  humane  general  risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  by  a  last  and 
fruitless  admonition  of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  400  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope, 
which  they  fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the  house  or  garden  of  a 
solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised  the  sentinels,  and 
gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the 
walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is 
punished  by  social  justice,  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war;  the 
Huns  were  distinguished  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone 
appeared  in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples,  to  moderate  the 
calamities  which  he  predicted.  "  The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare  the  in- 
"  habitants,  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants,  they  are  now  your 
"  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to  their  parents ;  the  wives  to 
"  their  husbands ;  and  show  them,  by  your  generosity,  of  what  friends 
"  they  have  obstinately  deprived  themselves."  The  city  was  saved  by 
the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror;'  and  when  the  Neapolitans 
returned  to  their  houses,  they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  en- 
joyment of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria,  delivered  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknowledged  his  dominion ;  and 
the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  were  still  shown  at  Beneven- 
tum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian  of  Belisarius.'' 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  expected  their  de- 
liverance from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive  and  almost  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatus  secured  his  person  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry  advanced  40  miles  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  encamped  in  the  Pontine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  ig 
miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained  and  converted  into  excel- 
lent pastures.3  But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Vj»\Tths  were  dispersed 
in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Gaul ;  and  the  feeble  jiiind  of  their  king 
was  confounded   by   the  unsuccessful  event  of  a  divination,  which 

'  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  Sylveriiis  for  the  massacre.  He  repeopled  Naples,  and 
imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  (Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi. 
in  Muratori,  i.  io6.). 

'■'  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Mcleager  (Cluver,  ii.  iiQ5.)-  ITie 
Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of  savage  life  (Ovid.  Metam.  I.  viii.).  Thirty  or  foriy  heroes 
were  leagued  against  a  hog  :  the  brutes  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  the  head. 

3  The  Decennoviutn  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluver.  (ii.  1007.)  with  the  river  Ufens. 
It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  10  nnles,  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  night.  The  Dccennovium  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion  Cassius,  and 
Cassiodor.  has  been  sufficiently  mined,  restored,  and  obliterated  (d'Anville,  Analyse  de  I'ltalie, 
P.  «8s.J. 
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seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his  empire.'  The^most  abject  slaves 
have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate  master.  The 
character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle 
camp  of  Barbarians,  conscious  of  their  privilege  and  power :  he  was 
declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne ;  and  their 
general  Vitiges,  whose  valour  had  been  signalized  in  the  lUyrian 
war,  was  raised  (A.D.  536.  Aug. — A.D.  540)  with  imanimous  applause 
on  the  bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  private  revenge.  A  Goth  whom  he  had  injured  in  his  love, 
overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and  regardless  of  his 
unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like 
a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  choice 
of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them :  yet  such 
is  the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Vitiges  impatiently  wished  to  return 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary  right.  A 
national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the  new  monarch  recon- 
ciled the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace, 
which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and  indispens- 
able. The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious 
enemy ;  to  delay  tiU  the  next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war ; 
to  summon  their  scattered  forces ;  to  relinquish  their  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants. 
Leuderis,  an  aged  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  4000  soldiers ;  a 
feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded  the  zeal,  though  it  was  in- 
capable of  opposing  the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentar>'  en- 
thusiasm of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.  They 
furiously  exclaimed,  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be 
profaned  by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the  tombs  of 
the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of  the  north ; 
and  without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province  of  Constan- 
tinople, they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as 
a  new  asra  of  freedom  and  prosperity.  The  deputies  of  the  pope  and 
clergy,  of  the  senate  and  people,  in\-ited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to 
accept  their  voluntarj'  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates 
would  be  thrown  open  for  his  receptign.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had 
fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cumae,  he  advanced  about  20 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  contemplated  the  decayed  gran- 
deur of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian 
ways.  The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  cen- 
turies, still  preser\-ed  its  primaeval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid,  though 
narrow  road,  was  so  firmly  compacted."  Belisarius,  however,  prefer- 
red the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  marshes, 
gkirted  in  a  space  of  120  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     His 

*  A  Jew  gratified  hLs  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  Christians,  by  inclosing  three  bands, 
ch  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the 
St,  almost  all  were  found  dead— almost  all  of  the  second  were  alive — of  the  third,  half  died, 
id  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.  No  unsuitable  emblem  of  the  event. 
'  Bergier  (Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des  Romains,  i.  p.  221.  +40.)  examines  the  structuie 
1  taateriab,  while  d'Anville  [Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  200.]  defines  the  ^iograpliica.  line. 
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enemies  had  disappeared;  when  (A.p.  536.  Dec.  10)  he  made  his 
entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  departed  without 
molestation  along  the  Flaminian  way  ;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years' 
servitude,  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis 
alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the 
fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  was 
sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Justinian.' 

The  first  di).ys,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia,  were  de- 
voted to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  public  joy :  and  the  Catholics 
prepared  to  celelarate,  without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  In  the  familiar  conversation  of  an  hero,  the  Romans 
acquired  some  notion  of  the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  an- 
cestors ;  they  were  edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the  midst 
of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice.  They  applauded  the 
rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent  country,  as  far 
as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but  they  trembled,  the  senate,  the 
clergy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood,  that 
he  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a  siege 
against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges 
were  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and  effect. 
From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  garrisons,  the  Goths 
assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  such 
were  their  numbers,  that  after  an  army  had  been  detached  for  the 
i-elief  of  Dalmatia,  150,000  fighting  men  marched  under  the  royal 
standard.  According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic  king 
distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  liberal  promises :  he  moved 
along  the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useful  sieges  of  Perusia  and 
Spoleto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived  (a.d. 
537.  Mar.),  within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian 
bridge.  The  narrow  passage  was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius 
had  computed  the  value  of  the  twenty  days,  which  must  be  lost  in  the 
construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his  hopes,  and 
betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  the  head  of  1000 
borse,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark 
the  ground  of  an  advantageous. position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the 
Barbarians ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tyber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innu- 
merable squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  his  life;  and  the 
deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse,  a  bay,""  with  a  white  face, 
which  he  rode  on  that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay  horse,"  was 
the  universal  cry.     Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed, 

'  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,  ihe year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the  series  of  events,  rather 
than  from  ihe  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  text  of  Procopius  :  the  wy«//*(Dec.)  is  ascertained  by 
Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  19.) ;  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  the  shght  evidence  of 
Miceph.  Callist.  (1.  xvii.  c.  13.).  For  this  accurate  chronology,  we  are  indebted  to  the  dili- 
gence and  judgment  of  Pagi  {ii.  559)- 

'  An  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  styled  <^a\io<s  by  the  Greeks,  balan  by  the  r!arb.-i- 
rians,  and  spadix  by  the  Romaus.  Honcsti  spadiccs,  says  Virgil  (Gcorgic.  1.  iii.  72.  with  tlie 
Observations  ofMartinand  Heyne).  S7ra5i£,  or  flaiov,  signifies  a  branch  of  llio  palin-tief, 
*to.'.i  name,  <I>uiih^,  U  synonymous  to  /<■</  (Aulus  GoUius,  ii.  20.). 
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against  that  fatal  object,  and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed 
by  thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder  Bar- 
barians advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of  swords  and 
spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus, 
the  standard-bearer/  who  maintained  his  foremost  station,  till  he  was 
pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Belisarius  him- 
self. The  Roman  general  was  strong,  active,  and  dexterous  :  on  every 
side  he  discharged  his  weighty  and  mortal  strokes  :  his  faithful  guards 
imitated  his  valour,  and  defended  his  person :  and  the  Goths,  after  the 
loss  of  looo  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  an  hero.  They  were  rashly 
pursued  to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes, 
made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate,  retreat  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  :  the  gates  were  shut  against  the  fugitives ;  and  the  public  terror 
was  increased  by  the  report  that  Belisarius  was  slain.  His  counten- 
ance was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted ;  but  his  unconquerable 
spirit  still  remained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  desponding  com- 
panions; and  their  last  desperate  charge  was  felt  by  the  flying  Barba- 
rians, as  if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the 
city.  The  Flaminian  gate  was  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph ;  but  it 
was  not  before  Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  provided  for  the 
public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  by  his  wife  and  friends, 
to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In  the  more 
improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom  required  or  even 
permitted  to  display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier;  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV.,  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the  whole 
army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tyber,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the  city, 
which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final  departure.  Whatever 
fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the 
circumference  of  Rome  within  a  line  of  12  miles  and  345  paces;  and 
that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably  been  the 
same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign 
of  the  modern  popes."  But  in  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space 
within  her  walls  was  crowded  with  habitations  and  inhabitants ;  and 
the  populous  suburbs  that  stretched  along  the  public  roads,  were  darted 
like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre.  Adversity  swept  away 
these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left  naked  and  desolate  a  consider- 
able part  even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Rome,  in  its  present  state, 
could  send  into  the  field  above  30,000  males  of  a  military  age;^  and, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  greater 
part,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing 

I  interpret  PavSaXaptOi,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office,  st.mdard-bcarer,  from 
ndtitii  ivexillum),  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  i. 

■>.  p.  760.     Grot.  Nomina  Gothica,  p.  575.     Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  i.  539.). 

M.  d'Anv-ille  has  given,  in  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  for  the  year  1756  (xxx.  19S.),  a  plan  of 
Rome  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  far  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for 
Rollin's  history.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of  Rossi's  topo- 
graphy, he  used  the  new  and  excellent  map  of  NoUi.  Pliny's  old  measure  of  xiii  raust  be  re- 
duced to  viii  miles.    It  is  easier  to  alttr  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings. 

3  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voy.  en  Italie,  iii.  218.)  reckoned  138,568  Christian  soub,  be* 
sides  Soco  or  10,000  Jews — without  souls  ? — In  the  year  1763,  the  numbers  cxce ed'id  160.00a. 
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arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  rehgion.  The  prudence  of 
Behsarius  did  not  neglect  this  important  resource.  His  soldiers  were 
relieved  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  people,  who  watched  while 
they  slept,  and  laboured  while  they  reposed  :  he  accepted  the  voluntary 
service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indigei.t  of  the  Roman  youth ;  and  the 
companies  of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the 
presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  more  essential 
duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  although 
that  gallant  band  was  reduced  to  5000  men,  he  undertook,  with  such 
contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  12  miles,  against  an  army 
of  150,000  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  Belisarius  con- 
structed or  restored,  the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be 
discerned;'  and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a 
chasm  still  extant  between  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard 
of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.''  The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in 
sharp  angles ;  a  ditch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
part; and  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military 
engines;  the  balista,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted  short  but 
massy  arrows ;  the  onagri,  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a 
sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size.^  A  chain  was 
drawn  across  the  Tyber ;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made 
impervious,  and  the  mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian  ■•  was  converted,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  structure,  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from 
a  quadrangular  basis  :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Paros, 
and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the 
arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus 
were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the 
heads  of  the  besiegers.^  To  each  of  his  lieutenants,  Belisarius  assigned 
the  defence  of  a  gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  re- 
spective posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The 
formidable  host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the  ample 
measure  of  the  city :  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested, 
from  the  Prasnestine  to  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  Vitiges  divided  his 
troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart.     On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh  encampment 

'  The  accurate  eyeofNardini  (Roma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  viil.  31.)  could  distinguish  the  tumultu- 
arie  opera  di  Belisario. 

'  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Procop.  observed  (Gothi  I.  i. 
C.  13.),  is  visible  to  the  present  hour  (Donat.  Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  17.  p.  S3,  54.). 

3  Lips.  (0pp.  iii.  Polior.  1.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear  and  conspicuous  passage  of  Pro- 
cop.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  21.).  The  engine  w.as  named  ovaypoi,  the  wild  ass,  a  calcitrando  (Hen. 
Steph.  Thesaur.  Lingua:  Grasc.  ii.  1340.  iii.  877.).  I  have  seen  an  ingenious  model,  con- 
trived and  executed  by  General  Melville,  which  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

♦  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  25.),  is  the  first  and  best. 
The  height  above  the  walls  <rx«^oi/  £S  XlQov  /?o\j)j;.  On  Nolli's  great  plan,  the  sides 
measure  260  English  feet. 

5  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  liis  own  master-piece.  Rome  now 
contains  above  tliirty  of  the  same  character.  When  the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed 
under  Urban  VIIL  the  workmen  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Uarbcrini  palace  ;  but  a  leg, 
a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautiful  statue  (Winckclman,  Hist, 
de  I'Art,  ii.  S3,  iii.  a^). 
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was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important  pur  - 
pose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tyber ; 
but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  aposdes  was  respected  during  the  siege 
by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victor)-,  as  often  as  the  senate 
decreed  some  distant  conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by 
unbarring,  in  solemn  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.'  Do- 
mestic war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  rehgion.  But 
the  brazen  temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum ;  of  a  size 
sufficient  only  to  coniain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in  height,  ol 
a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces,  directed  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
double  gates  were  likewise  of  brass ;  and  a  fruidess  eftbrt  to  turn  them 
on  their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret,  that  some  Ro- 
mans were  srill  attached  to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  provide  all  the 
instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented.  Fascines  were 
prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling-ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The 
largest  trees  of  the  forest  supphed  the  timbers  of  four  battering-rams ; 
their  heads  were  armed  .vith  iron ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and 
each  of  them  was  worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious  platform  of 
the  level  of  the  rampart  On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a 
general  attack  was  made  from  the  Praenestine  gate  to  the  Vatican : 
seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  militarj'^  engines,  advanced  to  the 
assault ;  and  the  Romans  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt 
and  anxiet\'  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon 
as  the  eaemy  approached  the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first 
arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterit)',  that  he  transfixed  the 
foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders.  A  shout  of  applause  and  victor^' 
was  re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the 
stroke  was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  acclamation. 
The  Roman  general  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should  aim 
at  the  teams  of  oxen ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds ; 
the  towers  which  they  drew,  remained  useless  and  immovable,  and  a 
single  moment  disconcerted  the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned 
to  continue,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the 
attention  of  his  adversary-,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strenuously 
attacked  the  Praenestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the  double 
walls  of  the  Vivarium''  were  low  or  broken ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were  feebly  guarded ;  the  \-igour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by 
the  hope  of  victorj'  and  spoil ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  the 
Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  dav 
was  the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of  Eelisarius.     Amidst  tumult  and 

'  Procopius  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a  national  deity  of 
Latium  (He>iie,  Excurs.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  ^neid.).  It  was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive  city  of 
Romulus  and  Numa  (Nardini,  p.  13.  256.  329.).  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite,  like  a 
poet  and  an  antiquarian. 

^  yrrariunt  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  inclosed  for  wild  beasL"!  (Procop.  Goth.  I.  L  c. 
7-\.].    The  spot  is  still  i-isible  in  Nardini  (I.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  159.)  and  NoUi's  great  plan  of  Rome 
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dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  present 
to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every 
possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to  the  scenes  of  danger, 
and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders.  The  con- 
test was  fiercely  maintained  from  the  morning  to  the  evening;  the 
Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman  might  boast,  that 
he  had  vanquished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of 
numbers  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty 
thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  chiefs, 
perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude  of  the  wounded  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  their 
close  disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they 
retired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered, 
with  impunity,  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly 
sallied  from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chaunted  his  name  and 
victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was 
the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege 
of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade ;  and  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman  general,  who,  in  frequent 
skirmishes,  destroyed  above  5000  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their 
cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  their  archers  served 
on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending  with  their 
adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  were 
alike  formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunities  :  and  as  he  chose  the  ground  and  the  moment, 
as  he  pressed  the  charge  or  sounded  the  retreat,'  the  squadrons  which 
he  detached  were  seldom  unsuccessful.  These  partial  advantages 
diffused  an  impatient  ardour  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of 
a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be  an 
hero,  and  the  infantry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected 
from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Roman 
legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their 
presumption,  yielded  to  their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of 
a  defeat,  the  possibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In 
the  quarter  of  the  Vaticail,  the  Romans  prevailed;  and  if  the  irre- 
parable moments  had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they 
might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of 
the  Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  Belisarius  advanced 
from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army,  4000  soldiers 
perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spacious  plain  ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were 
unskilled  to  conquer;  they  died;  the  retreat  (an  hasty  retreat)  was 
covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back 
with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed  rampart.  The 
reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  con- 

'  For  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  v.-irious  notes,  consult  Lipsius,  de  Militlft,  Romanft.  (Opp. 
iii.  i.  'if.  Dialog,  x.  125).  A  mode  of  distinguishing  the  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid 
hrass,  and  the  retreat  by  the  foot-trumpet  of  leather  and  lisht  wood,  was  rcgonuncntlcd  by 
IVogopiiis,  and  ftdovted  by  IJeli.'iarius  iQoth.  I,  ii,  c.  83,), 
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fidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  seniceable  to  his  designs,  than  the 
repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Behsarius  had  determined  to  sustain  a 
siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger  of  famine, 
more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms.  An  extraordinary  supply  of 
corn  was  imported  from  Sicily  :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tus- 
cany were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city  ;  and  the  rights  of 
private  property  were  infringed  by  the  strong  plea  of  the  pubhc  safety. 
It  might  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aque- 
ducts ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  inconveni- 
ence, which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring  large  vessels,  and 
fixing  mill-stones  in  the  current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon 
embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies  ; 
yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  of  the  Roman  general,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Tyber  still  continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and 
drink  to  the  inhabitants ;  the  more  distant  quarters  were  supplied  from 
domestic  weUs  ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impatience, 
the  privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome,  from  the 
Prsenestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the 
Goths  ;  their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the  Moorish 
troops  :  the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,  and 
Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for  the  introduction  of 
corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  an  useless 
and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  peremptory  orders  for 
the  instant  departure  of  the  women,  the  children,  and  slaves  ;  re- 
quired his  soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and 
regulated  their  allowance,  that  one  moiety  should  be  given  in  provi- 
sions, and  the  other  in  money.  His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  distress,  as  soon  as  the  Goths  had  occupied  two 
important  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the 
port,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  communication  with 
the  sea  ;  and  he  reflected  with  grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred 
men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  defended 
its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from  the  capital,  between  the 
Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal  aqueducts  crossing,  and 
again  crossing  each  other,  inclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty  arches 
a  fortified  space,'  where  Vitiges  established  a  camp  of  7000  Goths  to 
intercept  the  convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  granaries  of 
Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  countrj-  had  been 
M  asted  with  fire  and  sword  ;  such  scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  ob- 
tained by  hasty  excursions,  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  wealth  :  the  forage  of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the 
soldiers,  never  failed  ;  but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the  people 

'  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  3.!  has  forgot  to  name  thwe  aqueduct'? :  nor  can  such  a  double  in- 
tersection, at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  be  clearly  p.icertained  from  the  writings  of  Fron- 
tiniis  Fabretti  and  Eschiiiard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  of  La- 
meli  and  Cingolani.  Se\'en  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  (50  stadia),  on  the  road  to  AJbano, 
between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  I  discern  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  (probably  the 
S^ptimian),  a  series  (630  pqces'j  of  arches  25  fggt  high  (I'lfrij-Xw  efrayfjK). 
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was  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,'  and  con- 
tagious disorders.  Behsarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings  ;  but  he 
had  foreseen,  and  he  watched  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans  from 
the  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating 
lesson,  that  it  was  of  small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whethei 
the  name  of  their  master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin 
language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  com- 
plaints, but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation  ; 
repressed  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle  ;  amused  them  with 
the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief ;  and  secured  himself  and  the 
city  from  the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each 
month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  gates  was  committed  :  the  various  precautions,  of  patroles,  watch-" 
words,  lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to  discover  what- 
ever passed  on  the  ramparts  ;  out-guards  were  posted  beyond  the 
ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more  doubtful 
fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  which  assured  the  king 
of  the  Goth6,  that  the  Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church, 
should  be  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof  or  suspicion 
of  treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Sylverius 
was  summoned  to  attend  (a.d.  537.  Nov.  17)  the  representative  of 
his  sovereign,  at  his  head  quarters  in  the  Pincian  palace."^  The  eccle- 
siastics who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,^  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Belisarius. 
Ine  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet 
of  Antonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch :  the  general  was  silent, 
but  the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his 
imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  despoiled  of  his 
pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and  em- 
barked, without  delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the  East.  At  the  em- 
peror's command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a 
new  bishop  ;  and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected 
the  deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe 
of  200  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently  the  guilt,  of 
this  simony,  was  imputed  to  Belisarius  :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  wife  ;  Antonina  served"  the  passions  of  the  empress  ; 
and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining 
a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.'' 

'  They  made  sausages,  fiXXoras,  of  mule's  flesh  :  unwholesome,  if  the  anim.ils  had  died 
of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna  sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh 
(Voy.  de  Labat,  ii.  218.). 

*  The  name  of  the  palace,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  .all  derived  from  the  senator 
Pincius.  Some  recent  vestiges  of  temples  and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden 
of  .the  Minims  of  the  Triniti  del  Monte  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  196.  Eschinard,  p.  209,  the 
old  plan  of  Buffalino,  and  the  great  plan  of  Nolli).  Belisarius  had  fixed  his  station  between 
the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c-  15.). 

1  ■  3  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  ct  secundum  velum,  it  should  seem  that  Belisarius, 
even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and  maintained  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Byzan- 
tine palace. 

*  Ot  tills  act  of  s.acrilcge,  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  25.)  is  a  dry  and  reluctant  witness.  The 
narratives  of  Liberatus  (Breviarium,  c.  22.)  and  Anastasius  (de  Vit.  Pont.  p.  39.)  .arc  charac- 
teristic, but  passionate.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal  Baronius  (A.D.  536,  No.  123. 
A.D.  538,  No.  4 — 30.)  :  portcntum,  ticinus  omni  execratione  digmim. 
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The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his  victory,  his 
danger,  and  his  resolution.  "  According  to  your  commands,  we  have 
"  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to  your  obedience, 
"  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  citv'  of  Rome :  but  the  loss  of  these  con- 
"  quests  will  be  more  disgraceful  than  their  acquisition  was  glorious. 
"  Hitherto  we  have  successfully  fought  against  the  multitude  of  the 
"  Barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail.  Victory  is  the 
"  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation  of  kings  and  generals  depends 
"  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak 
"  with  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us  subsistence  ; 
"  if  you  desire  that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men. 
"  The  Romans  have  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers ;  but  in  our 
"  present  distress,  they  will  be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence, 
"  or  we  shall  be  oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  myself, 
"  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service  :  it  is  yours  to  reflect,  whether 
"  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  glory  and  prosperity 
"  of  your  reign."  Perhaps  that  reign  would  have  been  equally  pros- 
perous, if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  East  had  abstained  from  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he 
made  s5me  efforts,  they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue 
his  victorious  general.  A  reinforcement  of  1600  Sclavonians  and  Huns 
was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during  the 
winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and 
horses  was  not  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage ;  and  they 
distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers. 
About  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terracina 
with  large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  :  he  cautiously 
proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered  Rome 
through  the  gate  Capena,'  Avhile  Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Goths  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  skirmish. 
These  seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexter- 
ously managed  by  the  Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  least 
the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  historian  Procopius  was 
dispatched  with  an  important  commission,  to  collect  the  troops  and 
provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or  Constantinople  had  sent ; 
and  the  secretary'  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  her- 
self,^ who  boldly  traversed  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with 
the  Oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged 
citj'.  A  fleet  of  3000  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above  2000  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were  Thra- 
cians,  landed  at  Tarentum ;  and,  after  the  junction  of  500  soldiers  of 
Campania,  and  a  train  of  waggons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they 
directed  their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  sea  were 
united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antonina  convened  a  council  of 
war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and  oars,  the  adverse 

*  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modem  gate  of  St.  Sebastian 
{Nolli's  plan).  That  memorable  spot  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Egerian  grove,  the 
memory  of  Numa,  triumphal  arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  &c 

^  The  expression  of  Procopius  has  an  invidious  cast — Tu)(t7i»  ik  tov  a(r<pa\ov^  Trjy 
o<pi<Ti  ffvfiPnaofMiVTiu  KapaSoKtiv  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.).    Yet  he  is  speaking  of  a  -womaru 
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stream  of  the  river :  and  the  Goths  were  apprehensive  of  disturbing, 
by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  negociation  to  which  Behsarius  had  craftily 
listened.  They  credulously  believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the 
vanguard  of  a  fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  plains  of  Campania ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the 
haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Vitiges.  After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  they  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they 
were  disposed  to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  "  The  emperor 
"  is  not  less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
"  in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess ;  he  presents  you 
"  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire ;  he  resigns  to  the  Goths  the 
"  sovereignty  of  the  British  island."  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal 
firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a  tribute ;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic 
ambassadors  to  seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  him- 
self; and  consented,  with  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three 
months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring.  Prudence 
inight  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the  Barbarians, 
but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in  the 
distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the 
Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcella?,  their  place  was  in- 
stantly supplied ;  the  garrisons  of  Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were 
reinforced,  and  the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  en- 
compassed with  the  calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrim- 
age of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  effect;  and  he 
obtained  looo  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria 
against  the  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sanguinary,' 
the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  2000  chosen  horse,  first  to 
Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum 
on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  "  In  that  province,"  said  Belisarius,  "  the  Goths 
*'  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the 
"  suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce  :  let  them 
"  feel  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the 
"Italians;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  your 
"  rear ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an  equal  and  common  par- 
"  tition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that 
"  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our  moi'e  for- 
"  tunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  for  the 
attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege,  of  Rome.  If 
any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least  of  their 
enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody  combats  under 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad  fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the 
summer  air,  might  already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
population;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated 
by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
country.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune ;  while  he  hesitated 
between  shame  and  ruin  ;    his   retreat  was   hastened  by  domestic 

'  Anasta^nl  (p.  40.)  has  preserved  this  c^iihat  oi  Sangumaritis,  which  might  do  honour  to 
atiser. 
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alarms.   The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by  trembling  messengers, 
that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the 
Apennine  to  the  Hadriatic  :    that  the  rich  spoils  and   innumerable 
captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and 
that  this  formidable  chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital, 
and  seduced,  by  secret  correspondence,  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the 
imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.      Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges 
made  a  last  effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.     A  secret 
passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  tAvo  citizens  of  the 
Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the  guards  of  the  Aurelian 
gate ;  an  attack  was  meditated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tyber  in  a 
place  which  was  not  fortified  with  towers  ;  and  the  Barbarians  ad- 
vanced, with  torches  and  scaling-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian 
gate.      But  every  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of 
Belisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous  mo- 
ments, did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ;  and  the  Goths, 
alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged  their  de- 
parture, before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalrj'  should 
again  be  united,     dne  year  and  nine  days  (.\.D.  538.  Mar.)  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately  strong  and  triumphant, 
burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultuously  repassed   the   Mih-ian   bridge. 
They  repassed  not  Avith  impunity  :    their  thronging  multitudes,  op- 
pressed in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into  the  Tyber,  by 
their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Roman  general, 
sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound 
on  their  retreat.     The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host 
was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way  ;   from  whence  the 
Barbarians  were  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate,  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the  high  road  to  Rimini 
and  Raverma.      Yet  so  powerful  was  this  flying  army,  that  Vitiges 
spared  10,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most 
solicitous   to  preserve,  and   detached   his   nephew  Uraias,  with  an 
adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement  of  rebellious  Milan.     At  the  head 
of  his  principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  33  miles  distant  from 
the  Gothic  capital      A  feeble  rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch,  were 
maintained  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinarj',  who  shared 
the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a 
theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  virtues  of  his  great  commander. 
The  towers  and  battering  engines  of  the  Barbarians  were  rende<-ed 
useless  ;  their  attacks  were  repulsed ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded  time  for 
the  union  and  march  of  the  Roman  forces.     A  fleet  which  had  sur- 
prised Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  ot 
the  besieged  z\X\.      The  eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  2000 
Heruli  and  5000  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East      The  rock  of  the 
Apennine  was  forced ;  10,000  veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself ;   and  a  new 
army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  appeat'cd 
to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way.     Ovenvhelmed  with  astonish- 
<nent  and  despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  their 
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tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders;  and  Vitiges,  who  gave  or 
followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter 
within  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any  mutual  sup- 
port, the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The  provinces  of  Italy 
had  embraced  the  party  of  the  empercr ;  and  his  army,  gradually  re- 
cruited to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and 
rapid  conquest,  if  their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act 
of  blood  (a.D.  538),  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair  fame  of 
Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the  military  governor  of 
Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had 
subsided,  Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and  injury :  his  complaint 
was  heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly 
arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he  passed  through  the  forum ;  and  with 
the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of  the  Roman 
laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged;  he  summoned  a 
council ;  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was 
provoked,  by  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his 
guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the 
stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends  ;  while  the  desperate  assassin 
was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and  executed,  or 
rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  Belisa- 
rius.' In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine  was  no 
longer  remembered ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were 
secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  col- 
leagues, conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate.  The  fear  of  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of  their 
envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory, 
they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
Africa.  From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  private  revenue,  Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted 
to  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  who  afterwards 
equalled  the  merit  and  glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the 
operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief  of 
I'amini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who 
exhorted  Narses  to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  command. 
The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his  obedience  to  the 
general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception,  "  as  far  as  may  be  ad^'^antageous 
"  to  the  public  service,"  reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the 
discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  saa-ed  TunA. 
familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful 
right,  the  eunuch  peqDCtually  dissented  from   the  opinions    of  Beli- 

'  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  8.)  with  candour  or  caution  : 
in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7.),  with  malevolence  or  freedom;  but  Marcellinus,  or  rather  his  con- 
tinuator  (in  Chron.),  casts  a  shade  of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine. He  liad  performed  good  service  at  Rome  and  Spoleto  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7  y\.)  ; 
but  Alemannus  confounds  him  with  a  Constanliantis  comes  stabuli. 
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sarius  ;  and,  after  yielding  \vith  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Urbino,  he 
deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest 
of  the  yEmilian  province.  The  fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the 
Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of  Narses ; '  10,000  Romans  and 
confederates  were  persuaded  to  march  imder  his  banners  ;  every  mal- 
content embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  his  private  or 
imaginarj-  wrongs ;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  Belisarius  were 
divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle  :  Ur- 
bino was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Faesulae,  Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were 
undertaken  and  vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at 
length  recalled  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions 
were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their 
esteem ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces 
of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated  by  one  souL 
But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the  Goths  were  permitted  to  breathe ; 
an  important  season  was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northenj 
proxnnces  of  Italy  were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

\\'hen  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  abjured  them,  by  the  com- 
mon ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against 
the  Arians.  The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more  urgent,  employed  a 
more  effectual  mode  of  persuasion,  and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of 
lands  and  money,  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality, 
of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation.*  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  monarchy 
than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  succour  (A.D.  538,  539)  their 
distress  by  an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the 
consent  of  their  sovereign,  10,000  Burgundians,  his  recent  subjects, 
descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  troops  which  Vitiges  had 
sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
capital  of  Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation  could  be 
obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman  garrison.  Datius, 
the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countr>Tnen  to  rebellion  ^ 
and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  * 
but  the  clerg)-,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were  slaughtered  at  the  foot 
of  their  own  altars  by  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three 
hundred  thousand  males  were  reported  to  be  slain ;  s  the  female  sex, 

They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure  ;  sold  their  captives  and  cattle  to  the  Goths ; 
and  swore  never  to  fight  against  theni.  Procopius  introduces  a  curious  digression  on  the 
manners  and  adventures  of  this  wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule 
or  Scandinavia  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15.). 

^  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iL  c  25.^  offends  the  ear  of  La  Mothe 
le  Vayer  (v-iiL  163.;,  who  criticises,  as  if  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 

3  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Catholic  bishops — qui  ne  sub  hereticor 
principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent — an  useful  caution.  The  more  rational  Muratori 
(Annali  d'ltalia,  v.  54.)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjurj',  and  blames  at  least  the  imprudence  of 
Datius. 

*  St.  I>atius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Barbarians.  He  travelled 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth  a  large  house  (Baron.  A.D.  538,  No.  89.  A.I>. 
■39.  J^"o.  20 A 

s  Mi/p(ac£¥  TpioKoin-a  (compare  Procop.  Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  21.).     Yet  sudi  popuLukm  it 
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and  the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgundians  ;  and 
the  houses,  or  at  least  the  walls  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  opulence,  in  the 
splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
Belisarius  sympathized  alone  in  the  faie  of  his  deserted  and  devoted 
friends.  Encouraged  by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of 
100,000  Barbarians.'  The  king,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances :  the  infantry,  without 
bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a  double- 
edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands, became  a  deadly  and  unerring 
weapon,  Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks ;  and  both  the 
Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  designs, 
solicited,  with  hope  and  terror,  the  friendship  of  these  dangerous 
allies.  Till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of 
Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at 
length  declared,  by  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile 
camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms, 
they  fled  with  equal  precipitation ;  and  the  fertile,  though  desolate, 
provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host 
of  Barbarians,  whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of  settle- 
ment or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not 
yet  constructed  of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated :  and  the  deaths 
of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear  to  have 
excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  women  and 
children,  which  were  performed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the 
most  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  first 
and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless, 
history  might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clamours  of 
his  subjects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theode- 
bert to  hsten  with  respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius,  >  The 
memory  of  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on 
the  medals  of  Gaul;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword, 
assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian 
prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor ;  he  affected  to  pity 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a  fcederal 
union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  from  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  500,000  men.  His  plans  of  conquest  were  bound- 
less and  perhaps  chimerical.  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  ^  he 

incredible ;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of  Italy  need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the 
numbers  of  the  present  text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years  {Paul 
Diacon.de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  38.). 

'  Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Roman,  sec  Chron.  of  Marius  and  Marcellinus,  Joman. 
(in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratori,  i.  241.),  and  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  32.  ii.  of  the  Hist,  of 
Fratice).  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  Belisarius,  who,  in  Aimoin  (de  Gestis  Franc.  1.  ii.  c. 
33.  iii.  59.),  is  slain  by  the  Franks. 

'  Agath.  I.  i.  p.  T4.  Could  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the  Gepidse  or  Lombards  of  Pan- 
nonia,  the  GreeU  historkin  is  confident  that  he  must  liave  been  destroyed  in  '1  hracc. 
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was  overthrown  and  slain '  by  a  wild  bull,'  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic 
or  German  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final  reduction  of  Italy. 
In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an 
arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his 
guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths 
of  Osimo,  4000  warriors,  with  those  of  Faesulse  and  the  Cottian  Alps, 
were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independence ;  and  their 
gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  deser\ed  the 
esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe- 
conduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they 
saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one  moiety  at  least  of  their 
wealth,  with  the  free  alternative  of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates, 
or  enlisting  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes 
which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges,  far  surpassed  the  number 
of  the  Roman  troops ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the  Gothic  king 
beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These  fortifications  were,  in- 
deed, impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art  or  violence ;  and  when  Beli- 
sarius invested  the  capital,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only 
could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land, 
and  the  channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  viligance  of  the  Roman 
general ;  and  his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of 
poisoning  the  waters,'  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries*  of  a  besieged 
city.5  While  he  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to 
consult  the  author  of  his  victor)-.  By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious 
agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to  the  successor  of 
Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary 
commission ;  the  captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unex- 
pected offer  of  a  crown ;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among  tlie  Goths, 

'  The  V\a^  pointed  his  spear — the  bull  orertumed  a  tree  on  his  head — he  expired  the  same 
day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias  ;  but  the  original  historians  of  France  iiL  202.  403.  558. 
667/  impute  his  death  to  a  {ever. 

Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — the  aurochs,  iinis,  bisons, 
bubalus,  bonasus,  buffalo,  &c.  ;Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  xL  and  Supp.  iii.  vi.},  it  is  certain,  that  in 
the  sixth  century  a  large  wild  species  of  homed  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great  forests  of  the 
Vosges  in  Lorraine,  and  the  Ardennes   Greg.  Turon.  ii.  1.  x.  c.  10.  p.  369.}. 

3  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old  aqueduct,  and  then  cast 
into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies;  z.  mischievous  herbs;  and,  3.  quick  lime,  which  is  named 
(Procop.  1.  ii.  c.  29.}  Tixaj/os  by  the  ancients;  by  the  modems  aa^eiTTov.  Vet  both  words 
are  used  as  sj-nonynious  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Lucian  :,Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Ling. 
Gr3ec.  iii.  748.). 

*  The  Goths  suspected  Mathastiintha  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief,  which  perhaps  was 
occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

S  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  imply  nonsense  and  contra- 
diction. Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  distinction  between  the  jus  naturse  and  the  jus 
gentium,  between  poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  the  jiassages  of  Homer 
(Odyss.  A.  259.)  and  Floras  J.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  7.  ult.  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  ex.omples  of  Soluu 
(Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  37.)  and  lielisarius.  See  his  great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  (1.  iii.  c.  4. 
"   15,  16,  17.  rj-ji  in   Barbeyrac's  version,  ii.  257.).     Yet   I  can  imderstand  the  benefit  aad 

"  lity  of  an  secernent,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from  certain  modes  of  bostilitv 
the  Amphictyonic  oath  in  Esclunes,  de  Falsi  Legations. 
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than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who 
murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed  implicit  submission 
to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius  had  possessed  only 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have  been  snatched  from  his 
hand  by  timid  and  envious  counsels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he 
resolved,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the 
danger  and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his  officers  gave 
a  written  opinion,  that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable  and 
hopeless  :  the  general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared 
his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian. 
The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dismay :  this  peremptory  refusal 
deprived  them  of  the  only  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  a  just  apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  dis- 
covered the  full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill-fated 
king ;  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary  project,  to  which 
Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Par- 
tition would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a 
master,  accept  the  choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence  must  have  fore- 
seen the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his  rational  ambition 
would  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a  Roman  general. 
Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he  entertained 
a  proposal  of  treason,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpreta- 
tion. But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  recti- 
tude ;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded 
them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  without  en- 
gaging an  oath  or  a  promise  for  a  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he 
secretly  abhorred.  The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipu- 
lated by  the  Gothic  ambassadors :  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions,  sailed 
as  a  welcome  guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour :  the  gates 
were  opened  (a.d.  539.  Dec.)  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy ;  and  Belisarius, 
»vithout  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  through  the  streets 
of  an  impregnable  city.'  The  Romans  were  astonished  by  their  suc- 
cess ;  the  multitude  of  tall  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by 
the  image  of  their  own  patience ;  and  the  masculine  females,  spitting 
in  the  faces  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them 
for  betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pygmies  of  the 
south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their  stature. 
Ijcfore  the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the 
accomplishment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his 
power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt.  Viti- 
ges, who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  escape,  was  honourably  guarded 

'  R.ivenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  S3p ;  and  Pagi  (ii.  569.) 
is  rectified  by  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  v.  62.),  who  proves,  from  an  original  act  on  papyrus 
(Anliquit.  Italiae  Mndii  ^vi,  ii.  dissert,  xxxii.  999.  Maffei,  Istoria  Diplom.  p.  155.),  th.-it  be- 
fore the  3d  of  Jan.  (40,  peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  between  Ravenna  aud 
Facnza. 
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in  his  palace;'  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the 
ser\'ice  of  tlie  emperor ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  was  dismissed  to 
their  peaceful  habitations  in  the  southern  provinces ;  and  a  colony  of 
Italians  was  invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  cit\'.  The  submission 
of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which 
had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  in- 
dependent Goths  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were 
ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Belisarius,  But  his  inflexible 
loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of 
allegiance ;  and  he  was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies, 
that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  BeUsarius,  en\'y  again  whispered,  Jus- 
tinian listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  ''The  remnant  of  the 
"  Gothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  presence ;  a  gracious  sove- 
"  reign  was  impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to  consult  his  wis- 
"  dom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending  the  East  against  the 
"  innumerable  armies  of  Persia"  Belisarius  understood  the  sus- 
picion, accepted  the  excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and 
trophies ;  and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  re- 
moval from  the  government  of  Italy  ^vas  not  less  unjust  than  it  might 
have  been  indiscreet.  The  emperor  received  with  honourable  courte- 
sy, both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort :  and  as  the  king  of  the 
Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  in- 
heritance of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician.*  Every 
spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  young 
Barbarians ;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  promised  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  de- 
posited in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy. 
A  flattering  senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle ;  but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps 
without  a  sigh,  the  Avell-eamed  honours  of  a  second  triumph.     His 

lor>-  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp;  and  the  faint 
.  iid  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  sen-ile 
age,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country'.  Whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople,  BeUsarius 
attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and 
majestic  countenance  fulfilled  their  expectations  of  an  hero ;  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and 
gracious  demeanour ;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  foot- 
steps, left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven 
thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were  maintained 
in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expence,  of  the  general^     Their 

'  He  was  seized  by  John  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacrament  was  pledged  for  his 
safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii  (Hist.  MiscelL  L  xviL  in  Muratori,  i.  107.).  Anastas.  (in  Vit.  Pont, 
p.  40.)  gives  a  dark  but  probable  account.  Montfaucon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  iHist.  of  the 
Germ.  xii.  21.)  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  signer  Landi  at  Rome. 

*  V'itiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoris  in  afifectii  ccnvictus  (or  con- 
junctus;  rebus  c.vcessit  humanis.  His  widow,  Mathasnentn,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
patricians,  the  elder  and  younger  Germanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Amaii  blood 
(Jonian.  c.  60.  p.  221.  Muratori,  i.). 

■5  Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  t.   jUmoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  xith  century,  who  had  obtained. 
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prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost 
ranks ;  and  both  parties  confessed,  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the 
guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their 
numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  the  enemy ;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  and 
the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By 
the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers, 
without  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  relieved  with  medicines  and  money ;  and  still  more  efficaciously, 
by  the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss  of  a 
weapon  or  an  horse  was  instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour 
was  rewarded  by  the  rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar, 
which  were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius. 
He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen,  by  the  peace  and  plenty  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  being  in- 
jured, the  country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an  apple  was 
gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  corn. 
Belisarius  was  chaste  and  sober.  In  the  license  of  a  military  life, 
none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine ;  and 
the  husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits  has  ob- 
served, that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without  rashness, 
prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress  he  was  animated  by  real  or  ap- 
parent hope,  but  that  he  was  modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous fortune.  By  these  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  military  art.  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his 
arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  led  away 
captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled  Constantin- 
ople with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  re- 
covered half  the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire.  In  his  fame  and 
merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  remained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  of 
the  Roman  subjects  :  the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  danger- 
ous importance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  discerning 
spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of  Belisarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave  should  be 
placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror  of  the  instability 
of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his 
Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that  servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The 
generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  facts 
will  adhere  to  his  memory ;  and  he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the 
fame,  and  even  the  virtue,  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust  and 
cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which 
may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of 
Antonina  '   was  an  actress,  and  both  her  father  and  grandfather 

and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic  information  of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  name,  12,000 
ftteri  or  slares — quos  propriis  alimus  stipendiis — besides  18,000  soldiers  (Hist,  of  France,  iii. 
Be  Gestis  Franc.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  48.). 

*  The  diligence  of  Alemannus  could  add  but  little  to  the  four  first  and  most  curious  chapters 
of  the  Anecdotes.     Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  part  may  be  true,  because  probable— and 
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exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lucra- 
tive, profession  of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune, 
she  became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the  favourite, 
of  the  empress  Theodora  :  these  ambitious  females  had  been  connected 
by  similar  pleasures ;  they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and 
at  length  reconciled  by  the  partnership  of  guilt.  Before  her  marriage 
with  Belisarius,  Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers ;  Photius, 
the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Naples.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, was  punished  (for  exposing  the  intrigues  of  Antonina),  without  a 
trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave :  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his 
mind,  that  Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack, 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius.  After 
this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his  mother  feasted 
with  the  empress,  was  buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which 
admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to 
the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople,  the  churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  of  the  Virgin :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion 
as  of  pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His 
third  attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre 
of  Jerusalem,  embraced  the  profession  of  a  monk;  and  the  abbot 
Photius  was  employed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and 
regulate  the  churches  of  Egypt. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent  against  the 
Persians  :  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended  Theodora,  and  perhaps 
the  emperor  himself.  The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the 
rumour  of  his  death ;  and  the  Roman  general,  on  the  supposition  of 
that  probable  event,  spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 
His  colleague  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his 
rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the  empress : 
but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might  wish  to  humble, 
l)ut  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his 
removal  was  coloured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy 
would  be  retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  an  hostile  com- 
mission was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate  his 
actions  ;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed  his  private  banner, 
were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eunuchs 
presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics.  When 
he  passed  with  a  small  and  sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  his  forlorn  appearance  excited  the  amazement  and 
compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received  him  with 
cold  ingratitude ;  the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt ;  and 
in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  step;  to  his  deserted  palace. 
An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  confined  Antonina  to  her  apart- 
ment :  and  she  walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while 

p.irt  tnie,  because  improbable.     Pj-Qcopius  must  have  kncvm  the  fqrmcr,  and  the  Utter  h< 
iqld  sgarggly  invent. 
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Bclisarius  thi-ew  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Long  after  sun-set  a  messenger  was  announced  from  the 
empress ;  he  opened  with  anxious  curiosity  the  letter  which  contained 
the  sentence  of  his  fate.  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  you 
"  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services 
"  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have  granted  your 
"  Hfe,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  might 
"  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  I^t  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due, 
"  be  displayed,  not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behaviour."  I  know 
not  how  to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero  is 
said  to  have  received  this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate 
before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly 
promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A 
fine  of  ^120,000  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius;  and  with 
the  office  of  coun^,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  he  accepted  the 
conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  departure  from  Constantinople,  his 
friends,  and  even  the  public,  were  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  he 
regained  his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that 
his  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself,  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were 
deceived;  and  the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius 
appear  either  below  or  above  the  character  of  a  man.' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


State  of  the  Barbaric  World. — Establishment  of  the  Lombards  on  the 
Danube. — Tribes  and  Inroads  of  the  Sclavonians. — Origin,  Empire, 
and  Embassies  of  the  Turks. — The  Flight  of  the  Avars. — Chosroes 
I.  or  Nushirvan,  King  of  Persia. — His  prosperous  Reign,  and 
Wars  with  the  Romans. — Tlie  Colchian  or  Lazic  War. — The 
Ethiopians, 

Our  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common  faculties 
of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or  virtue,  either  in  active 
or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation, 
as  by  the  height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  or 
country :  and  the  same  stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass 
unnoticed,  must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pygmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at  Thermopykc ; 
but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and  the  man,  had  prepared, 
and  almost  ensured,  this  memorable  sacrifice;  and  each  Spartan 
would  approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself 

'  The  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives,  in  a  few  decent  words,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Anecdotes  :  BeHsarius  deOriente  cvocatus,  in  offensam  pcriculumque  incurrcns 
grave,  ct  invidiic  subjaccns  rursus  remittitur  in  Italiam  (p.  54.), 
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and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.*  The 
great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated  in 
battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from 
the  lake  Maeotis  to  the  Red  Sea :-  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before 
his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the 
invincible  legions  which  he  commanded,  had  been  formed  by  the 
habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline  of  ages.  In  this  view,  the 
character  of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of 
the  ancient  repubhcs.  His  imperfections  flowed  from  the  contagion 
of  the  times ;  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or  reflec- 
tion ;  he  raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadequate 
were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adversaries.  Under  his 
command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  deserved  to  be  called  Ro- 
mans :  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term 
of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths :  who  affected  to  blush,  that  they 
must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians,  pan- 
tomimes, and  pirates.3  The  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found 
less  congenial  than  that  of  Europe,  to  militar>-  spirit :  those  populous 
countries  were  ener\'ated  by  luxur>-,  despotism,  and  superstition ;  and 
the  monka  were  more  expensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers 
of  the  East.  The  regular  :orce  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to 
645,000  men  :  it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (A.D.  527 — 565), 
to  1 50,000 ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered 
over  the  sea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Eg}-pt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid ;  his 
poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
indolence ;  and  the  tardy  payinents  were  detained  and  intercepted  by 
the  fraud  of  those  agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the 
emoluments  of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  state;  but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  their  numbers  were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national 
spirit  was  supphed  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly  service  of 
Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  militarj'  honour,  which  has  often  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  ahnost  totally  extinct.  The 
generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former  tiroes, 
laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation,  of  their 
colleagues;  and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit 
sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even  guilt,  would  obtain 
the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor.*     In  such  an  age,  the  triumphs 

'  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus  (L  vii.  c.  104.  134.  p.  550.  615.}.  ITie 
conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at  ITiermopyUe,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
moral  scenes  in  history.  It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 

^  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  27.).  Few  men  have  more  exqui- 
sitely tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace  ;  nor  could  Juvenal  (Satir.  x.)  produce  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

3  FpatKous  .  .  .  •  t^  toy  TO  irpoTipa  ovoiva  ts  iTaXiav  VKOifTa  iiSov,  OTt  uif 
TpayatSovi,  Kat  vai/xas  \unro6uTas.  This  last  epithet  of  Procopius  is  too  nobly  Iron-s- 
lated by  pirates  ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word  :  strippers  of  garmeiiL-;,  cither  for  ii'ijury  ij€ 
insult  (Demosthenes  contra  Conon.  in  Reiske  Orator.  Grjcc.  ii.  1264.). 

*  Gothic  War,  Books  3,  4.  :  the  writer  of  the  Anecdotes  cannot  a^vravntc  these  al«iva-- 
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of  Belisarius,  and  afterwards  of  Narses,  shine  with  incomparable 
lustre ;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace 
and  calamity.  While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  king- 
doms of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,'  timid,  though  ambitious, 
balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  by 
flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberality  the 
repetition  of  injuries."  The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Ravenna, 
were  presented  to  their  conqueror,  while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 
Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial  to  the  state, 
since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter. 
For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pannonia  and  Noricum, 
which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  condition  :  the  sovereignty 
was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  Romans ;  the  actual  possession 
was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Gepidai,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed 
the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies. 
The  vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these 
Barbarians  :  their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and 
Belgrade ;  and  the  ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult 
on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  "  So  extensive,  O  Caesar,  are  your  do- 
"  minions ;  so  numerous  are  your  cities ;  that  you  are  continually 
"  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  rclin- 
"  quish  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidse  are  your  brave  and 
"  faithful  allies ;  and  if  they  have  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  have 
"  shown  a  just  confidence  in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption  was 
excused  by  the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  Instead 
of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
the  emperor  invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps ;  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Gepidaewas  checked  by  the  rising  power  and  fame  of  the  Lombards.^ 
This  corrupt  appellation  has  been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage 
warriors  :  but  the  original  name  of  La7igobards  is  expressive  only  of 
the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not  disposed 
either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian  origin;*  nor  to 

'  Agath.  1.  5.  p.  157.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  to  the  old 
aije  of  Justinian  ;  but,  alas!  he  was  never  young. 

'  ^  This  mischievous  poUcy,  which  Procop.  (Anccdot.  c.  19.)  imputes  to  the  emperor,  is  re- 
>  ealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who  was  capable  of  understanding  it.  Ayav 
■npofxiiOtj   Kai   ayxifovaraTO^.  Agathias  (1.  v.  170.). 

■*  (jens  Gcrmand  fcritate  fcrociore,  says  Vellcius  Paterculus  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  106.). 
I.ingobardos  pjucitos  nobilitat.  PKirimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti  non  per  obscquium 
scd  pra;liis  et  jericlitando  tuti  sunt  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  ao.),  and  Strabo  (1.  vii. 
.<0.).  The  best  geographers  piace  them  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburgh 
and  the  middle  march  of  Brandenburgh  ;  and  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  re- 
n.Aik  of  the  Count  de  Hertzberg,  that  most  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  issued  from  the  same 
countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of  Prussia. 

■•  The  .Scandinavian  oriirin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by  Paul  Wamefrid.  sur- 
named  ilic  Deacon,  i»  al;;.cked  hy  Ciuver.  (German.  Antiq.  I.  iii.  c.  26.  p.  103.),  a  native  of 
Prussia,  and  defended  by  Grotius  (Prolcgom.adHist.  Golh.  p.  28.),  the  Swcdi.-^h  ambassador. 
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pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  unknown  regions  and 
marvellous  adventures.  About  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a 
ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and 
they  are  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Fierce,  beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  dehghted  to  propa- 
gate the  tremendous  belief,  that  their  heads  were  formed  like  the 
heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  whom 
they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  re- 
cruited by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves ;  and  alone,  amidst 
their  powerful  neighbours,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high-spirited 
independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which  ovenvhelmed  so 
many  names  and  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated 
on  the  surface  :  they  gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and  the 
Danube ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years  they  again  appear 
with  their  ancient  valour  and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less 
ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed  in  the 
presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter,  who  had  been 
provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  his  diminutive 
stature ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lom- 
bards, by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised 
by  the  signal  defeat  and  irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were 
seated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland.*  The  victories  of  the  Lom- 
bards recommended  them  to  the  friendship  of  the  emperors  :  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according 
to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia. 
But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these  ample 
limits;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as 
D)Trachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns 
and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had 
escaped  from  their  audacious  hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the 
sallies,  as  it  might  be  pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  dis- 
owned by  the  nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor;  but  the  anns  of 
the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty  years, 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidas.  The 
hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to  whom  the  Barbarians  were 
almost  equally  odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence, 
and  dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffectual  succours. 
Their  strength  was  formidable,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the 
field  several  myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the 
protection  of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid ;  yet  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with 
a  panic  ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  kings  remained  Avith 
their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  plain.  A  short  truce  was  ob- 
tained ;  but  their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  encounter  more  desperate 
and  bloody.  Forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 

*  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Patd  Diaconiis  (!.  i.  c.  so.)  arc  expressive  of  national  man' 
:  I.  Dual  ad  trfimlam  iudcrct — while  he  played  at  diaiight";.     -2.  CamporuDi  viridantia 
UTic  cultivation  of  flax  supposes  property,  comir»rce,  agriculture,  and  Uianufacturo 
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battle,  which  bi-oke  the  power  of  the  Gepidas,  transferred  the  fears 
and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  disphiyed  the  character  of  Alboin, 
the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of 
Italy.' 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Russia, 
Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
under  the  two  great  families  of  the  Bulgarians^  and  the  Sclavo- 
NIANS.  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  former,  who  touched  the 
Euxine  and  the  lake  Maeotis,  derived  from  the  Huns  their  name  or 
descent;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the  simple  and  well-known 
picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dexterous  archers, 
who  drank  the  milk  and  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  their  fleet  and  inde- 
fatigable horses ;  whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  lather  guided, 
the  motions  of  their  roving  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was 
remote  or  impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though  in- 
capable of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and 
hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They 
eagerly  disputed  the  friendship  or  rather  the  gifts  of  the  emperor ;  and 
the  distinction  which  nature  had  fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and 
the  rapacious  wolf,  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only 
verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth,  of  his  illiterate  prince.^  The  Bul- 
garians, of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman 
wealth :  they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name, 
and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or 
the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of 
Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  every  age,  the  possession 
of  the  same  countries.  Their  numerous  tribes,  however  distant  or 
adverse,  used  one  common  language  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular),  and 
were  known  by  the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated  from 
the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred villages'*  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  deficient 
both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of 
forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not 
perhaps,  without  flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the 
laeaver;  which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  land  and 
water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal  less  cleanly, 
less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.     The 

'  I  have  used,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  facts  in  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  1.  iii. 
c-  33>  34-  '•  >v.  c.  18.  25.1,  Paul  Diacon.  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  i — 23.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rer.  Italic,  i.  405.),  and  Jornan.  (De  Success.  Regn.  p.  242. ).  The  patient  reader  may 
draw  some  light  from  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germ,  and  Annotat.  xxiii.)  and  De  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Peup.  &c.  ix.x,  xi.). 

^  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  from  Ennod.  (in  Paneg.  Theodorici,  Opp.  Sirmond, 
i.  1598.),  Jornan.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  5.  p.  194.  et  de  Regn.  Success,  p.  242.),  Theophan.  (p.  185.), 
and  Chron.  of  Cassiod.  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is  too  vague  ;  the  tribes  of  the 
Cutturgurians  and  Utturgurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh. 

3  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  19.).  His  verbal  message  (he  owns  himself  an  illiterate  Barbarian] 
is  delivered  as  an  epistle.     The  style  is  savage,  figurative,  and  original. 

*  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  MS.  fragment  of  the  year  550,  found 
in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography  of  the  times  provokes  and  exercises  the 
patience  of  De  Buat  (xi.  69.),  who  often  loses  himself  in  a  wilderness  which  requires  a  Saxon 
Wid  Poli^ih  guide. 
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fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  supplied  the 
rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were 
large  and  numerous,  and  the  fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and 
panic,'  afforded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food. 
The  incessant  rapine  of  their  neighbours  compelled  them  to  bury  this 
treasure  in  the  earth ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was 
freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfavourable  character  is  qualified 
by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable.  As  their  supreme 
god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers  and 
the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and  the  popular 
worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice.  The  Sclavonians  dis- 
dained to  obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their , 
experience  was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose 
a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect 
was  yielded  to  age  and  valour ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a 
separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where  none  could  be 
compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and,  except  an  un- 
wieldy shield,  without  any  defensive  armour :  their  weapons  of  oftence' 
were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which 
they  dexterously  threw  from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a 
running  noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous 
by  their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness  :  they  swam,  they  dived,  they  re- 
mained under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane ;  and 
a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspected  ambuscade. 
But  these  were  the  achievements  of  spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military 
art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians ;  their  name  was  obscure,  and 
their  conquests  were  inglorious.* 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their  intermediate  boundaries, 
which  were  not  accurately  known  or  respected  by  the  Barbarians  them- 
selves. Their  importance  was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  level  country  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was  occupied 
by  the  Antes,^  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Justinian 
with  an  epithet  of  conquest.*  Against  the  Antes  he  erected  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  lower  Danube;  and  laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a 
people  seated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an  inter- 
val of  200  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Eux- 
ine  sea.  But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the 
fury  of  the  toiTent :  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  an  hundred 

'  Pankum,  viiliunt.  Columella,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  430.  ed.  Gesner.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  24. 
The  Sarmatians  made  a  pap  of  millet,  mingled  with  mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of 
modem  husbandry,  our  millet  feeds  poultry,  and  not  heroes.  Dictionar.  of  Bomare  and  Miller. 

*  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Sclavonians,  see  the  original 
evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  26.  1.  iii.  c.  14.},  and  the  emperor 
Mauritius  or  Maurice  {Stratagemat.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  apud  Mascou,  Annotat.  xxxi.).  The  Stratagems 
of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  Schcffer's  edit  of  Arrian's 
Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664  (Fabric.  Biblio.  Grsec.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  iii.  278.),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to 
me,  an  inaccessible  book. 

Antes  eonim  fortissimi.  .  .  .  Taysis  qui  rapidus  et  vorticosus  in  Histri  fluenta  fuicns  de- 
volvitur  (Joman.  c.  5.  p.  194.  edit.  Murator.  Procop.  Goth.  L  iiL  c.  14.  et  de  Ediiic.  1.  iv.  7.). 
Yet  the  same  Procopius  mentions  the  Goths  and  Huns  as  neighbours,  yEtTOi/oi/VTa,  to  the 
Danube  (de  Edific.  1.  iv.  c.  i.\ 

*  The  national  title  of  Aniiciis,  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Justinian,  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  515.).  It  had 
strangely  puzzled  the  civilians  of  the  middle  age. 
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tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian 
horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  soldier,  procured 
a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country  of  the  Gepidae,  who  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  upper  Danube. — Procop.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 
The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or  dis- 
cord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  sliallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of 
harvest  or  vintage ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the  Romans ;  were 
the  causes  which  produced  the  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits,' 
tedious  in  the  narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year, 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  surrendered,  was 
marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it 
almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They  spread  from 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  destroyed  thirty-two 
cities  or  castles,  erazed  Potidaea,  which  Athens  had  built  and  Philip 
had  besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses  heels 
120,000  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad  they 
pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  extirpated  the  habita- 
tions and  the  inhabitants,  boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  re- 
turned to  their  companions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another 
party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated, 
without  opposition,  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared  an  object  too 
minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works  which  the  emperor 
raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expence,  of  his  subjects,  served  only 
to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part ;  and  the  walls,  which 
by  flattery  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the 
garrison,  or  scaled  by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sclavonians, 
who  insolently  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  discovered  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They  passed  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals  who  dared  to 
oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  cities  of  II- 
lyncum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  over- 
whelm their  contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness 
of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  de- 
liberate cruelty  which  they  are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prison- 
ers. Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were 
impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten 
with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  inclosed  in  some  spacious  building,  and 
left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which  might  im- 
pede the  march  of  these  savage  victors.^  Perhaps  a  more  impartial 
narrative  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these 
horrid  acts ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws 
of  retaliation.  In  the  siege  of  Topirus,''  whose  obstinate  defence  had 
enraged  the  Sclavonians,  they  massacred  15,000  males;  but  they 
spared  the  women  and  children;    the  most  valuable  captives  were 

'  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopius,  with  a  comet;  perh.ips  that  of  531 
(Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  .(.)■     Agath.  (I.  v.  154.)  borrows  from  liis  predecessor  sonie  enrly  facts. 

^  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  related  or  magnified  by  Procop.  ((iuth.  1.  iii.  c.  ao- 
38).  For  their  mild  and  lil)eral  behaviour  to  their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority, 
soniewhat  more  recent,  of  the  emi)eror  Maurice  (Stnitagem.  I.  ii.  c.  5.). 

•'  'I'opiru,  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  opposite  to  the  iile  of  Thasos,: 
12  days' journey  from  Constantinople  (Cellarius,  i.  676.  840.). 
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always  reserved  for  labour  or  ransom ;  the  servitude  was  not  rigorous, 
and  the  terms  of  their  dehverance  were  speedy  and  moderate.  But 
the  subject,  or  the  historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation 
in  the  language  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each  annual  in- 
road of  the  Barbarians  consumed  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be 
incapable  of  supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  in- 
credible estimate.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  (A.D.  545)  the 
shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  name  and 
nation  of  the  Turks.  Like  Romulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial 
people  was  suckled  by  a  she- wolf,  who  aftenvards  made  him  the  father 
of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the  representation  of  that  animal  in  the 
banners  of  the  Turks,  preserved  the  memor)',  or  rather  suggested  the 
idea,  of  a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse, 
by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the  equal  dis- 
tance of  2000  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous,  the  centre,  and 
perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia;  which,  in  the  language  of  difterent 
nations,  has  been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf,"  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden 
Mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were 
productive  of  minerals ;  and  the  iron  forges,^  for  the  purpose  of  war, 
were  exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion  of  the  slaves  oi" 
the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  But  their  servitude  could  only  last 
till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade  his  countr>'- 
men  that  the  same  arms  which  they  fcrrged  for  their  masters,  might 
become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victory. 
They  sallied  from  the  mountain;-*  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his 
advice ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated 
in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer  was  successively  handled  by  the 
prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the  humble  profession  and 
rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Bertezena,  their  first  leader, 
signalized  their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes ;  but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a 
mechanic  was  contemptuously  rejected.     The  disgrace  was  expiated 

'  According  to  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes  (c  18.),  these  inroads  had  re- 
duced the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state  of  a  Sc>-thian  wilderness. 

*  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  interpret,  from  Imaus,  per- 
haps, to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  reUgious  philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis 
of  mount  Caf  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain 
is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves  ;  and  their  vibration,  at  the  command 
of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes  (D'Herbelot,  p.  230.). 

3  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  southern  parts, 
above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  industry  of  the  Russians  '  Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of 
Siberia,  p.  342.  387.  Voy.  en  Siberie,  par  I'Abb^  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  603.  ed.  Amstcr. 
1770.).  The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sale  ;  yet  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstin- 
acy, persisted  in  believing  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none  (Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  152.). 

*  Of  Irgana-kon  (Abulghazi  Khan,  Hist.  Genealog.  des  Tatars,  P.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  71.  c.  15.  p. 
•5S)-  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of  the  450  years  which  they  passed  in  the  mountains, 
agrees  with  the  Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  ^De  Guignes,  i.  jxirt  il 
376.)  and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restoration  to  Zingis. 
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by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China ;  and  the  decisive 
battle  which  almost  extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established 
in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.  They 
reigned  over  the  north ;  but  they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by 
their  faithful  attachment  to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The  royal 
encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  river 
Irtish  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks,'  which 
nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the  happy  region  was  ignorant 
of  earthquake  and  pestilence ;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  towards 
the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  seemed  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  his  tent.  One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted 
by  the  luxury  and  superstition  of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building 
cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a  Barbarian 
counsellor.  "  The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in  number  to  one 
"hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we  balance  their 
"  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is  because  we  wander  without  any 
"  fixed  habitations,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong? 
"  we  advance  and  conquer ;  are  we  feeble.'*  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
"  Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the 
"  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  empire.  The  Bonzes 
"  preach  only  patience,  humility,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world. 
"  Such,  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes."  They  entertained 
with  less  reluctance  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  acquiesced,  without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in 
the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of  sacrifice  were  reserved 
for  the  supreme  deity;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their 
obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their 
priests  derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten 
laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold 
restitution :  adultery,  treason,  and  murder,  with  death :  and  no  chas- 
tisement could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the  rare  and  inexpiable  guilt 
of  cowardice.  As  the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of 
the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed 
by  millions ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted  of  400,000  soldiers, 
and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war 
with  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern 
limits,  some  vestige  may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of 
Kamtchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy ;  but  the  observation  taken  by  some 
learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in 
the  latitude  of  49  degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  3, 
or  at  least  10,  degrees  of  the  polar  circle.-  Among  their  southern 
conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nepthalites  or  white 
Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the  commercial 
cities  of  13ochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  vanquished  the  Persian 

*  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmuclcs,  is  well  described  in  the  Genenlog.  Hist, 
p.  521.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French  translator  arc  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  English  version. 

f  Visdelou,  p.  141.  151.  The  fact,  thotigh  it  strictly  belongs  to  a  subordinate  and  successive 
tribe  may  be  introduced  here. 
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monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms  along  the  banks,  and  per- 
haps to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.  On  the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake  Maeotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the 
ice.  The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued  his  com- 
mands for  the  siege  of  Bosphorus,'  a  city,  the  voluntary  subject  of 
Rome,  and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.' 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigour  of  the 
government  was  relaxed :  and  I  am  taught  to  read  in  the  histor\-  of  the 
times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ; 
and  that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who 
repulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage 
empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate 
princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance. 
The  conquerors  were  enen^ated  by  luxury,  which  is  always  fatal  except 
to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy  of  China  soUcited  the  vanquished 
nations  to  resume  their  independence ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The  re\'ival  of  their  name 
and  dominion  in  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a 
later  age ;  and  the  djTiasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms, 
may  sleep  in  oblivion;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the 
nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Til,  which 
derived  the  epithet  of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.* 
The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain  with  300,000  of  his  subjects,  and 
their  bodies  were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey :  their 
surviving  countr)^men  acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy  of  the 
Turks ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  20,000  warriors,  preferred  exile  to 
seivitude.  They  followed  the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished 
the  error  of  the  nations  who  confounded  them  with  the  Avars,  and 
spread  the  terror  of  that  false,  though  famous  appellation,  which  had 
not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.^ 
After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani  °  and  Circassians,  where 
they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  humbly  requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to 

'  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12. 1.  ii.  c.  3.  Peyssonel  [Observat.  sur  les  Peup.  Barbar.  p.  99.) 
defines  the  distance  between  Caffa  and  the  old  Bosphorus  at  xvi  long  Tartar  leagues. 

^  Mem.  of  M.  de  Boze  iMem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  vi.  549.),  the  ancient  kings  and  medals 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leptines  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Grsec.  i.  466.). 

■*  For  the  origin  and  revolntions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chinese  details  are  bor- 
rowed from  De  Guignes  ^Hist.  des  Huns,  L  P.  ii.  367.)  and  Visdelou  ^Supple,  i,  la  Biblia. 
Orien.  d'Herbelot,  p.  82.).  The  Greek  or  Roman  hints  are  gathered  in  Menander^p.  io3.}  and 
Theophylact  Simocatta  1.  vii.  c.  7,  8.). 

*  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Guignes  (i.  part  ii.  p.  Iviii.  and 
352.;,  is  a  small,  though  grateful  stream  of  the  desert,  that  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selinga,  &c. 
Bell.  Journey  from  Petersburgh  to  Pekin  (ii  124.)  ;  yet  his  own  description  of  the  Keat. 
down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  repl.  cnts  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  black 
river  (p.  139.'. 

5  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  7,  8.     And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  in'i-isible  even  to  the  eyes  of 

M.  de  Guignes  ;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious  than  \\x&  false  >    The  right  of  the  fugitive 

Ogors  to  that  national  appellation  is  confessed  by  the  Turks  themselves  (Menander,  p.  108.). 

^j^   6  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealog.  Hist,  of  the  Tartars  (p.  617.),  and  in  d'Anville's 

l^^^nps.    They  opposed  the  march  of  the  generals  of  Zingis  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  were 

^^pverthrown  in  a  great  battle  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9.  p.  447.;. 
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lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the 
permission  of  the  governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  (a.d.  558)  by 
the  Euxine  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole  city  was  poured  forth 
to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange  people; 
their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  was  gracefully 
bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to  imitate  the 
fashion  of  the  Huns.  When  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of 
Justinian,  Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman 
emperor  in  these  terms  :  "  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the 
'*  representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  the 
"  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  willing  to  devote  ourselves 
"  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  enemies 
"  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as  the  price  of  our 
"  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies, 
"  and  fruitful  possessions."  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had 
reigned  above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years  :  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people, 
aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace. 
In  a  studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dis- 
semble the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars ;  and 
the  whole  senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incom- 
parable wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  instruments  of 
luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians ;  silken 
garments,  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusted 
with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  de- 
parted from  Constantinople,  and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards, 
was  sent  with  a  similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  ad- 
vantageous to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  enemies 
of  Rome;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to 
gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugitives  who  fled  before 
the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many 
Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and 
the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals, 
under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of 
their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and 
Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia  to 
balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or 
treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid,  though 
jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and  denying  the  arms 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.' 
Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  emperors, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received  from  the  con- 

'  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in  Menandcr  (Excerpt.  Legal. 
p.  99,  ico,_  lor.  154,  155.).  Theophan.  (p.  ip6.),  the  Historia  Miscclla  (1.  xvi.  p.  109.),  and 
Grig,  of  Tours  (I.  iv.  c.  23.  39.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  iu  214.). 
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querors  of  the  Avars'  (A.D.  569 — 582).     The  immense  distance  which 
eluded  their  arms,  could  not  extinguish  their  resentment :  the  Turkish 
ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the 
Volga,   mount  Caucasus,   the   Euxine,   and    Constantinople,  and   at 
length  appeared  before  the  successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that 
he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives.     Even  com- 
merce had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negociation :  and  the  Sog- 
doites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair 
occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the 
importation  of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire.     The  Persian, 
who  preferred  the  navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of 
Bochara  and  Samarcand  :  their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt :  some 
Turkish   ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison; 
and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniach,  the  prince 
of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  their  common  enemies.     Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich  pre- 
sents, the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniach  and  his  col- 
leagues from  the  rude  savages  of  the  north :    their  letters,  in  the 
Scythian  character  and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had  at- 
tained  the  rudiments  of  science :''  they  enumerated  the  conquests, 
they  offered  the  friendship  and  military  aid,  of  the  Turks ;  and  their 
sincerity  was  attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty  of 
falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul  their 
master.     The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable  regard  the 
ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites ;  the  em- 
peror renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  alliance  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the  foot  of  mount   Altai.     Under  the 
successors  of  Justinian,  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated 
by  frequent  and  cordial  intercourse ;  the  most  favoured  vassals  were 
permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred 
nd  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constantinople, 
.  -parted  at  the  same  time  for  their  native  countr)\    The  duration  and 
length  of  the  journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai,  are  not 
specified:  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the 
nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary; 
but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.     After  they  had  been  purified 
with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons 
of  Zingis,  they  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Disabul.    In  a  valley 
of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated 
in  a  chair  with  wheels,  to  which  an  horse  might  be  occasionally  har- 
nessed.    As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which  were  re- 

'  Theophan.  (Chron.  p.  204.)  and  the  Hist.  Miscella  fl.  xvi.  no.),  as  understood  by  De 
Guignes  ■  i.  part  ii.  334.),  appear  to  speak  of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  himself ;  but  that 
of  Maniach,  in  the  fourtli  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  that  reached  Con- 
stantinople (Menander,  p.  108.). 

^  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  en  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on 
medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c.  (Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  346.  406. 
429.).  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Religione  Veterum  Persarum,  p.  521,  &c.)  has  given  two  alphabets  of 
Thibet  and  of  the  Eygours.  I  have  long  harboured  a  suspicion  that  all  the  Scythian,  and 
r/t.  of  the  Indian  science,  vv^s  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana. 
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ceivcd  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the 
wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might  attend  the  arms  of 
the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a 
strict  aUiance,  without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of 
Disabul  corresponded  with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  am- 
bassadors were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings, 
and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  tabic,  which  possessed  at  least 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  entertainment  of  the  succeed- 
ing day  was  more  sumptuous ;  the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent 
were  embroidei'cd  in  various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and 
the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion  was  supported  by  columns 
of  gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massive  gold  was  raised  on  four  pea- 
cocks of  the  same  metal ;  and  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  dishes, 
basons,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  admirable  art,  were  ostenta- 
tiously piled  in  waggons,  the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  in- 
dustry. When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp, 
nor  were  they  dismissed  till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over 
the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate  clamours  in- 
terrupted the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet.  The  power  and  ambition 
of  Chosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  who 
touched  his  dominions  on  either  side :  but  those  distant  nations, 
regardless  of  each  other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  interest  without 
recollecting  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor 
of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion  of 
Persia,  and  sustained  with  firmness  the  angry,  and  perhaps  the  just, 
reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  "  You  see  my  ten  fingers," 
said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth.  "  You  Ro- 
"  mans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit 
"  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  my  subjects  another ; 
"  and  the  nations  are  successively  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence. 
"  You  precipitate  your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their 
"  labours,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return, 
"  inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or  forgiving 
"falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment  which  he 
"  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and  hollow 
"words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Varchonites.  If  I 
"  condescend  to  march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will 
"  tremble  at  the  sound  of  our  whips ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest 
"  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant 
"  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your  empire ;  nor 
"  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that  mount  Caucasus  is  the 
"  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the 
"Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus;  the  most  warlike  nations 
"  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  and  from  the  rising  to  the 
"setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my  inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this 
menace,  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans :  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  his  re* 
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sentment ;  and  when  he  announced  an  important  conquest  to  his  friend 
the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races, 
and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world.' 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  Asia,  for  the 
title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest  has  proved  that  it  could 
not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors.  The  kingdom  of  the  Turks 
was  bounded  by  the  Oxus  or  Gihon ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by 
that  great  river  from  the  ri\-al  monarchy  of  Iratt,  or  Persia,  which,  in 
a  smaller  compass,  contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and 
population.  The  Persians,  who  (A-D.  500 — 530)  alternately  invaded 
and  repulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the  house 
of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  300  years  before  the  accession 
of  Justinian.  His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been 
successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius  :  but  the  reign  of 
that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  subjects ;  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia ; 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honour  of  his  wife,  and 
regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles  were  suspicious 
that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even  those 
of  his  restoration.  The  people  v.as  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the 
fanaticism  of  Mazdak,^  who  asserted  the  community  of  women,^  and 
the  equality  of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and 
most  beautiful  females  to  the  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these 
disorders,  which  had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  example,*  em- 
bittered the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  his  fears  were 
increased  by  the  consciousness  of  his  design  to  reverse  the  natural 
and  customar)-  order  of  succession,  in  favour  of  his  third  and  most 
favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the  names  of  Chosroes  and  Nushirvan. 
To  render  the  youth  more  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad 
was  desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin :  the 
hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this  singular 
proposal ;  and  Chosroes  might  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was  di- 
verted by  the  advice  of  the  quaestor  Proclus :  a  difficulty  was  started, 
whether  the  adoption  should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  miUtary  rite;^ 
the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  indignity 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  already  advanced  to 

*  All  the  details  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curious  in  the  history  of  human 
manners,  are  drawn  from  the  Extracts  of  ilenander  (p.  io6.  151.  161.)  in  which  we  often 
regret  the  want  of  order  and  connexion. 

'  DHerbelot  Biblio.  Orient  p.  568.  929.)  ;  Hyde  (de  Reli^.  Vet.  Persar.  c.  21.  p.  290, 
201.; ;  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  70.) ;  Eutych.  (Annal.  iL  176.) ;  Texeira  (in  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Persia,  I.  i.  c.  34.). 

3  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women,  was  soon  propagated  in  Syria 
(Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  402.)  and  Greece  (Procop.  Persic  1.  i.  c.  5.). 

*  He  offered  his  owti  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet  ;  but  the  prayers  of  Nushirvan  saved 
his  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never  forgave  the  humiliation  to  which  his  filial 
piety  had  stooped  :  pedes  tuos  deosculatus  {said  he  to  Mazdak),  cujus  factor  adhuc  nares 
eccupat  (Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.;. 

S  PVocop.  Persic  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise?  Was  not  the  danger  imaginary  T 
—The  excuse,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation  not  ignorant  of  letters :  ov  ypa/i/iaai  61 
fiappapoi  xous  -raiSa^  TroiovvTai  aW  6ir\u>i>  a^Ktvt).  \\"hetherany  mode  of  adoptioe 
Was  practised  in  Persia,  I  much  doubt. 
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the  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long 
survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes :  the  testament  of  their  de- 
ceased sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobles;  and  a 
powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the  event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority 
of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne 
during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years ; '  and  the  JUSTICE  of 
Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  East. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and  even  by 
their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  gratification  of  passion 
and  interest.  The  virtue  of  Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who, 
in  the  measures  of  peace  and  war  (a.d.  531 — 579),  is  excited  by 
ambition  and  restrained  by  prudence ;  who  confounds  the  greatness 
with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his 
domestic  administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit,  in  our 
feelings,  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been 
deprived  of  their  fair  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their  future  life, 
between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious 
to  themselves  and  formidable  to  their  master ;  fear  as  well  as  revenge 
might  tempt  them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs ;  and  the  repose  of  Chosroes  was 
secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and 
adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the 
compassion  of  a  veteran  general  ;  and  this  act  of  humanity,  which 
was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve 
nations  to  the  obedience  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes 
had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Chosroes  himself;  but  he  delayed 
to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a 
military  review :  he  was  instantly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron 
tripod,  which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,'  where  it  was  death 
to  relieve  or  approach  the  victim;  and  Mebodes  languished  several 
days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  the  inflexible  pride  and 
calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  especially 
in  the  East,  is  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty 
which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads ;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose 
voluntary  clioice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish 
by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of  the  laws 
which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
which  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  individuals ; 
Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved  the  appellation  oi  just.  His  go- 
vernment was  firm,  rigorous,  and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
his  reign  to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  pos- 
sessions; the  lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had 

*  From  Procop.  and  Agath.  Pagi  (ii.  543.  626.)  has  proved  tliat  Chosroes  Nushirvan  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  vth  year  of  Justinian  (a.d.  531,  April  i. — a.d.  532,  April  i.).  But  the  tnie 
chronology,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascertained  by  Malala  (ii. 
2ti.).  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  after  a  reign  of  43  years  and  2  months,  sickened  Sept.  8th,  and 
died  on  the  13th,  a.d.  531,  aged  82  years.  According  to  the  annals  of  Eutychius,  Nushirvan 
reigned  47  years  and  6  months  ;  and  Iiis  death  must  consequently  be  pl.tced  in  March,  a.d.  579. 

*  Procop.  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  23.  Brisson  de  Regn.  Pers.  p.  404.  The  gat«  of  the  palace  of 
Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or  death  (Charain,  Voy.  en  Perse,  iv.  31a.). 
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usurped,  were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners  ;  and  the  tempera:  e 
chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the  domesti. 
rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind  confidence  to  3 
favourite  minister,  he  established  four  viziers  over  the  four  grea» 
provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In 
the  choice  of  judges,  prasfects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove 
the  mask  which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished 
to  substitute  the  natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  birth  and  fortune ;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  tc 
banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were  excluded  from 
the  temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  the  first  Artaxerxes  waa 
revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates ;  but  the  assur 
ance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the  best  security  of  their  virtue.  Theii 
behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  over 
heard  by  a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne 
and  the  provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were 
enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  aft'ected  to 
emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salutary  career.  Edu- 
cation and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two  objects  most  deserving  of 
his  care.  In  every  city  of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the 
poor,  were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  expence  ;  the 
daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their  own 
rank ;  and  the  sons,  according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed 
in  mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable  service.  The 
deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his  bounty  ;  to  the  peasants  and 
farmers  who  were  found  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  dis- 
tributed cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  the  rare 
and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimoniously  managed, 
and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territory-  of  Persia.'  The  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his  virtues  : 
his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  but  in  the  long  conpetition 
between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit  and 
fortune  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.* 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers  who  visited  his  court,  were 
invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato 
was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did  they  expect  that  a  prince 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of  war  and  government,  should 
agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own,  the  abstruse  and  profound  ques 
tions  which  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ?  Could  the_, 
hop)e  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  con- 
trol the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  been  taught  to  c  in- 
sider his  absolute  and  fluctuating  wiU  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obliga- 

'  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The  number  of  wells  and  sub- 
terrsmeous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  400  wells  have 
been  recently  lost  near  Tauris,  and  42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Ki  orasao 
(Chardin,  iii.  gq.     Ta vernier,  L  416.) 

*  The  character  and  government  of  Nushirvan  is  represented  sometimes  in  the  vw)rds  of 
tfHerbelot  (Biblio.  Orient,  p.  680.  from  Khondemir\  Eutych.  (.'Vnnal.  ii.  179. — very  rich), 
Abulpharagius  (Dynast.  \\\.  ^. — verj-poor),  Tarikh  Schikard  (p.  144.),  Texeira  ;in  Stevens,  1. 
L  c  ^.),  Asseman  {Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  404.),  and  the  Abb<  Fourraont  {Hist,  de  I'Acad.  de« 
Inscnp.  vii.  325.),  who  has  translated  a  spurious  or  genuine  testament  of  Nushirvan. 
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lion  ? '  The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial : 
but  his  example  awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and 
the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  the  dominions  of  Persia.^"  At 
Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an 
academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal 
school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric. — Assemait.  Biblio.  Orien. 
iv.  p.  DCCXLV.  vi,  \ii.  The  annals  of  the  monarchy  ^  were  com- 
posed ;  and  while  recent  and  authentic  history  might  afford  some 
useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  of  the  first 
ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous 
heroes  of  Oriental  romance/  Every  learned  or  confident  stranger 
was  enriched  by  the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the 
monarch  :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,s  by  the  deliverance 
of  3000  captives;  and  the  sophists  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were 
exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius,  their  more  suc- 
cessful rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or  at  least  respected,  the  religion 
of  the  Magi;  and  some  traces  of  persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his 
reign.^  Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the 
various  sects ;  and  the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  frequently  pre- 
sided, diminished  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the 
minds  of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language ;  a  smooth 
and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the  use  of  para- 
dise :  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical, 
by  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  Agathias.'  Yet  the  Greek  his- 
torian might  reasonably  wonder,  that  it  should  be  found  possible  to 
execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect, 
which  had  not  been  framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the 
subtleties  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason  of  the 
Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark  or  equally  intelligible  in  every  tongue, 
the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple  of  Socrates,** 

'  1000  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given  a  solemn  opinion — rai  /3a- 
aCKzvovTi  IIfpcr£6Di/  i^tivai  itoitiv  to  av  /3ou.\i)toi  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  210.  ed. 
Wesseling).  Nor  had  this  constitutional  maxim  been  neglected  as  an  useless  and  barren 
theory. 

-  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philosophers,  sophists,  the  learning  or 
ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agath.  (1.  ii.  c.  66—71.)  displays  much  information  and  strong 
prejudices. 

•^  The  Shah  Nameh,  or  book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record  of  history  which  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius  (Agath.  1.  v.  141.),  preserved  after  the  Ma- 
hometan conquest,  and  versified  in  the  ye.nr  <)94,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdoussi.  D'Anquetil 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  x.xxi.  p.  379.),  and  .Sir  William  Jones  (Hist,  of  Nader  Shah,  p.  j6i.). 

*  In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Kestom,  or  Rostam,  an  hero  who  equalled  the  strength 
of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Armenians  (Moses  Chortnensis,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii. 
c.  7.  p.  96.  ed.  Whiston).  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian  romance  of  Rostam 
and  Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  335.).  Yet  this  exposition  of 
ludicrum  novae  historia;,  is  not  given  by  Maracci  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  p.  544.). 

S  Procop.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physician,  Stephen  of  Edessa 
(Persic.  1.  \\.  c.  26.).  The  practice  was  ancient ;  and  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of 
Uemocedes  of  Crotona  (1.  iii.  c.  125.). 

^  Pagi,  ii.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable  article  was  inserted  for  the  toleratioix 
and  burial  of  the  Catholics  (Men.ander,  in  Excerpt.  I.egat.  p.  142.).  Nushizad,  a  son  of  Nushir- 
van, was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr?  (D'Herbelot,  p.  681.) 

''  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  d'Anquetil  (p.  339.)  and  Jones  (p. 
'S3-)  '•  ay/O'?  Tivi  yXuTTjj  nai  ufiovtroTaTtJ,  is  the  character  which  Agath.  (1.  ii.  66.) 
ascribes  to  an  idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

**  Agathias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Pha;don,  Parmenides,  and  Tiniaeus.  RenaudoC  (Fabric, 
fiiblio.  Gr.uc.  xii.  246.)  docs  not  mention  this  Barbaric  version  of  Aristotle. 
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appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection  of  his 
Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  in- 
formed, that  the  moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brach- 
man,  were  preserved  with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of 
the  kings  of  India.  The  physician  Perozes  was  secretly  dispatched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to  procure,  at  any  price, 
the  communication  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a 
transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accornplished  the  translation ;  and  the 
fables  of  Pilpay'  were  read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushir- 
van  and  his  nobles.  The  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have 
long  since  disappeared :  but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved 
by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Persic, 
the  Turkish,  the  S}Tiac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and 
transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar  character,  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  completely  obliterated ;  and  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  ele- 
gance of  Phaedrus  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fifteen 
moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues  : 
but  the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept 
obvious  and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  in- 
venting a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness  of  truth,  and 
alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the  harshness  of  instruction.  With 
a  similar  design,  to  admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented  the  game  of 
chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign  of 
Nushir\'an.' 

The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
successor  of  Constantine ;  and  the  anxiety  of  his  domestic  situation 
inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  im- 
patient to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  his 
feet.  He  accepted  11,000  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or 
indefinite  peace  ^  (a.d.  533 — 539);  some  mutual  exchanges  were 
regulated ;  the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  that  it  should 
never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  East.  This  inter- 
val of  repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  improved  by  the 
ambition  of  the  emperor :  his  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Persian  treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  ambassadors  re- 
quired in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  under  the  colour  of  friendship. — 
Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26.      But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  disturbed 

'  Of  these  fables,  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  languages :  1.  In  Greek, 
translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (a.d.  iioo)  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Starck  at  P.erlin  in 
1697,  in  i2mo.  2.  In  Latin,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapientia  Indorum,  inserted  by  P6re 
Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pachymer  (p.  547 — ^20.  ed.  Roman^  3.  In  French,  from 
the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to  Sultan  Soliman.  Conteset  Fables  Indiennes  de  fiidpai  et 
de  Lokman,  par  M.  M.  Galland  et  Cardonne,  Paris,  1778.  3  vols.  i2mo.  Warton  (Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  i.  129.)  takes  a  larger  scope. 

*  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntagm.  Dissertat.  ii.  61.). 

3  The  endless  peace  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  was  concluded  or  ratified  in  the  vith  year, 
and  iiid  consulship,  of  Justinian  (a.d.  533,  between  Jan.  i  and  April  x.  Pae>>  ii.  Sjo.) 
Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of  Medes  and  Persians. 
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tlie  slumbers  of  the  great  king;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy, 
and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been  reduced  in  three 
rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the 
art  of  violatinj^  treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal 
Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,'  had 
not  been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure " 
war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  and 
confederate  of  the  empire.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  an  exten- 
sive sheep-walk  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  immemo- 
rial tribute  for  the  licence  of  pasture,  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of 
Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite  appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a 
paved  road,  as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and 
labours  of  the  Romans.-  The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of 
their  respective  vassals ;  and  the  Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the 
event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  flying  cam]) 
with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  of  repelling  the  arms, 
Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity,  of  Almondar,  while  he 
called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  nations  of  Ethiopia  and 
Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  sucli 
allies  was  distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this  hos- 
tile correspondence  justified  the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Ar- 
menians, who  implored,  almost  at  the  sanie  time,  the  protection  of 
Chosroes.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous 
in  Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges  had 
secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  and  almost  in- 
evitable, danger  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were 
uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual.  "  We  stand  before  your  throne,  the 
"  advocates  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious 
"  and  faithless  Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world. 
"  Since  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of 
"  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has 
"  alike  insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood 
"and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated  the  privileges  of  Armenia,  the 
"  independence  of  Colchos,  and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  moun- 
"  tains  ?  Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bos- 
"  phorus  on  the  frozen  Mastius,  and  the  vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores 
"  of  the  Red  Sea  ?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been 
"  successively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the 
"  spectator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin.  Embrace,  O  king  !  the  favour- 
"  able  moment ;  the  East  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of 
"  Justinian  and  his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  rc- 
"  gions  of  the  West.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his 
"  victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and 
"  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last  dc- 

'  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by  Nushirvan.  His  mother, 
from  her  beauty,  was  surnaiiied  Ctelestial  Water,  an  appellation  which  became  hcrcdltai\', 
and  was  extended  for  a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syn.i 
(Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  69.). 

*  Procop.  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  object  of  \\v&  strata,  a  paved 
road  of  ten  days'  journey  from  Auranitis  to  Uabylonia.  (Sec  a  Latin  note  in  Delisle'.s  Map 
Imp.  Orient.)  Wcsseling  and  d'Anville  .ire  silent. 
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"voured."'  By  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was  easily  persuaded  lo 
imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned  :  but  the  Persian,  ambitions 
of  mihtar>'  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who  issunl 
his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine 
palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  he  abused  the 
confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissimulation  and 
falsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre  of  his  victories.*  The 
Persian  army,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
prudently  declined  the  strong  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  till  the  small  though  populous  town  of 
Dura  presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gates  of 
Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and  as  soon  as 
Chosroes  had  stained  his  scimitar  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his  master  in  what 
place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror  still 
affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble 
matron  with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he 
wept,  and  implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of  these 
calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  12,000  captives  was  ransomed  for  200 
pounds  of  gold ;  the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his 
faith  for  the  payment ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was 
generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced  (A.D. 
540)  into  the  heart  of  Syria ;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at 
his  approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honour  of  victory ;  and  as  he 
could  not  hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed 
in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis, 
Berrhaea  or  Aleppo,  Apamea,  and  Chalcis,  were  successively  besieged : 
they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned 
to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence;  and  their  new  master 
enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educated  in 
the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the  lucrative 
trade  of  sacrilege ;  and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Christians  of  Apamea.  No  more  than  fourteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  aiitioch  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  queen  of 
the  East,  the  new  Theopolis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the 
liberality  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  buildings 
and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent  disaster.  On 
one  side,  the  city  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the 
river  Orontes  ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  su- 
perior eminence  :  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despic- 
able fear  of  discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Germanus, 
the  emperor's  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within 

'  I  have  blended,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsacides  of  Armenia  and  the 
Gothic  ambassadors.  Procopius,  in  his  public  history,  feels,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  Justinian 
was  the  true  author  of  the  war  ^Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3.). 

*  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  Antioch,  &c.  are  related  in  a  full  and  regular  series  by 
Procop.  {Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  s — 14.).  Small  collateral  aid  can  be  draAvn  from  the  Orientals :  yet 
not  they,  but  D'Herbelot  himself  (p.  680.;,  should  blush,  when  he  blames  them  for  making 
Justinian  and  Nushirvan  contemporaries.  On  the  geography  of  the  seat  of  war,  D'Anville 
(['Euphrates  et  leTigre]  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 
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the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  The  people  of  Antioch  had  inherited 
the  vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors :  they  were  elated  by 
a  sudden  reinforcement  of  6000  soldiers;  they  disdained  the  offers 
of  an  easy  capitulation;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  insulted 
from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the 
Persian  myriads  mounted  Avith  scaliug-ladders  to  the  assault;  the 
Roman  mercenaries  fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and  the 
generous  resistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  only  to  aggravate 
the  miseries  of  their  country.  As  Chosrocs,  attended  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Justinian,  was  descending  from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in 
a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy 
people ;  but  the  slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury ;  and  the 
city,  at  the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  The 
cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the 
piety,  of  the  conqueror :  a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted  to 
the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambas- 
sadors resided ;  some  distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the 
wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray, 
their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and 
fountains ;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacrifice  with  impu- 
nity to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat.  Eighteen  miles  below  An- 
tioch, the  river  Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty 
Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  conquests  :  and  after  bathing  alone  in 
the  sea,  he  offered  a  soleirm  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or 
rather  to  the  creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.  If  this  act 
of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  they  were  pleased 
by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which  he  assisted  at  the 
games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes  had  heard  that  the  blue  faction 
was  espoused  by  the  emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secured  the 
victory  of  the  green  charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the 
people  derived  more  solid  consolation  ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain  for 
the  life  of  a  soldier  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just 
Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated,  with  the  spoil  of 
Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  temporary  bridge 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the  space  of  three 
days  for  the  entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host.  After  his  return,  he 
founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint  names  of  Chosroes 
and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognized  the  form  and  situ- 
ation of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were  con- 
structed for  their  use;  and  a  colony  of  musicians  and  charioteers 
revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek  capital.  By  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal  allowance  was  assigned  to  these 
fortunate  exiles ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing 
freedom  on  the  slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen. 
Palestine,  and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that 
attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  palace  of  the  Cassars,  no  longer  appeared  impregna- 
ble or  remote;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already  covered  Asia  Minor 
with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 
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These  hopes  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  conqueror  of  Italy  had  " 
not  Ijeen  (A.D.  541)  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  East.* 
While  Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay  or  discipline, 
encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within  sLx  miles  of  Nisibis.  He 
meditated  by  a  skilful  operation  to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  im- 
pregnable citadel,  and  improving  his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to 
intercept  their  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying 
Barbarians.  He  advanced  one  da>-'s  journey  on  the  territories  of 
Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with 
"00  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.     He 

tached  Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  1200  Romans,  to  pass 
liO  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  har\-ests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  province, 
long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Belisarius 
were  disconcerted  by  the  untractable  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  nor  sent  any  intelligence  of  his  motions.  The 
Roman  general  ^vas  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the  same  spot ;  the 
time  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with 
fevers  the  blood  of  his  European  soldiers ;  and  the  stationary  troops 

^.d  officers  of  S>Tia  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their  defence- 

3s  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already  succeeded  in  forcing 
Chosroes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of 
Belisarius  had  been  seconded  by  discipline  and  valour,  his  success 
might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the  pubUc,  who  required 
at  his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
captives  of  Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  recalled  to 
Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing 
spring  restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the  hero,  almost 
alone,  was  dispatched  with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel  by  his 
name  and  presence  the  invasion  of  Sjxia.  He  found  the  Roman 
generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their 
fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis.  But  instead  of  listening  to 
their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to 
Europus,  where  he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute 
whatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.  His 
firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  restrained  Chosroes  from 
advancing  towards  Palestine  ;  and  he  received  with  art  and  dignity  the 
ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  plain  be- 
tween Hierapolis  and  the  river  was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  6000  hunters  tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without 
the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassa- 
dors descried  1000  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of  the  coarsest  linen, 
the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of  the  East. 
Around  his  tent,  the  nations  who  marched  under  his  standard  were 
arranged  with  skilful  confusion.  The  Thracians  and  lUyTians  were 
posted  in  the  front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect 
was  closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed 

'  In  the  public  history  of  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  iS,  19,  20,  21.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.);  31  'I. 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  may  reasonably  shut  our  ears  against  the  malevolent  vhitpct 
of  the  Ai:ecdotcs  (c.  2,  1.  with  the  Notes,  as  usual  >  of  Alemannus) 
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to  multiply  their  numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active ;  one 
soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a  fourth 
perhaps  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  picture  exhibited  the  intrepidity  of 
/he  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general.  Chosroes  was  deluded  by 
Ae  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius,  of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian, 
Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  cf  the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he 
dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a 
Persian  might  return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king 
hastened  to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat, 
by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire,  and  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy 
had  been  suffered  to  escape ;  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs 
are  less  glorious  than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither 
fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 
general's  renown.  The  second  removal  (a.d.  543)  of  Belisarius  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war,  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal 
merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and 
courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or  skill,  led  through  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  30,000  Romans,  inattentive  to  their 
signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four  thousand  Persians, 
entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  almost  without  a  com- 
bat, this  disorderly  multitude;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered 
along  the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid 
flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over  their 
brethren;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiance;  the  cities  of 
Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a  regular  siege,  and 
the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit 
or  formal  agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns,  protected  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  eastern  frontier;  and  the  arms  of  Chosroes  were  confined 
to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described 
by  the  historians  of  the  times.' 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  sea,^  from  Constantinople  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  and 
a  measure  of  700  miles.  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty 
and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique 
vehemence,  that  in  a  short  space  it  is  traversed  by  120  bridges.  Nor 
does  the  stream  become  placid  and  navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town 
of  Sarapana,  five  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the 
same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  Caspian  lake.  The 
proximity  of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the 

'  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tediously  spun  through 
many  a  page  of  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  17.  28,  29,  30.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  7 — 16.)  and  Agath. 
(I.  ii.iii,  and  iv.  p.  55 — 132.). 

"  The  Periplus,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  described  in  Latin  by  Sallust, 
and  in  Greek  by  Arrian  :  i.  The  former  work,  which  no  longer  exists,  has  been  restored  by 
the  singular  diligence  of  M.  de  Brosses,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  (Hist,  de 
la  Repub.  Romaine,  ii.  1.  iii.  igg.),  who  ventures  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. His  description  of  the  Euxine  is  ingeniously  formed  of  all  the  fragments  of  the 
original,  and  o{  all  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom  Sallust  might  copy,  or  by  whom  he  might  be 
copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for  the  whimsical  design.  2.  The  Periplus  of 
Arrian  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  (in  Geog.  Minor.  Hudson,  i.),  and  contains  what- 
ever the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen,  from  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias  ;  whatever  he  liad  heard 
from  Dioscurias  to  the  Danube ;  and  whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Trebizond. 
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idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down  the  Oxus, 
over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current  of  the  Phasis 
into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  As  it  successively  collects 
the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished 
speed,  though  accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed 
in  the  midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited 
an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  course  of  100  miles,  40  of 
which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated 
region  of  Colchos,'  or  Mingrelia,''  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by 
the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  maritime  coast  ex- 
tends about  200  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dios- 
curias  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are 
relaxed  by  excessive  moisture :  twenty-eight  rivers,  besides  the  Phasis 
and  his  dependent  streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea ;  and  the 
hoUowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  chan- 
nels between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat 
or  barley  is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
plough ;  but  the  gom,  a  small  grain,  not  unlike  the  millet  or  coriander 
seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is 
confined  to  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plen- 
tiful than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The 
same  powers  continually  tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country 
with  thick  forests ;  the  timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  the  plains, 
contribute  to  the  abundance  of  naval  stores  ;  the  wild  and  tame  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of  Trebizond, 
which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were  a  subject  of  national 
dispute  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe,  that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused 
through  the  circle  of  the  hills,  although  these  secret  treasures  are 
neglected  by  the  laziness,  or  concealed  by  the  pnidence,  of  the  Min- 
grelians.  The  waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  care- 
fully strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces ;  but  this  expedient,  the 
ground-work  perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  aftbrds  a  faint  image  of 
the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of 
ancient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our 
belief;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enter- 

'  Lesides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians,  &c.  of  antiquity,  we  may 
consult  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos,  by  Strabo  (I.  xL  760.)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
vi.  5.  10.}. 

^  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptions  of  Miugrelia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  i.  Of  the  P6re  Archangeli  Lamberti  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  31.  with  a 
Map),  who  has  all  the  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary'.  2.  Of  Chardin  (Voy.  en 
Perse,  i.  54.  68 — 168.)  :  his  observations  are  judicious ;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country 
are  still  more  instructive  than  his  observations.  3.  Of  Peyssonel  (Observ.  sur  les  Peupf. 
Earbar.  p.  49,  50,  51.  58.  62.  64,  65.  71,  &c.  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  Sur  le  Commerce  de 
la  Mer  Noire,  ii.  p.  i — 53.)  :  he  had  long  resided  at  Caffa,  as  consul  of  France;  and  hii 
erudition  is  less  valuable  than  his  experience. 
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prising  avarice  of  the  Argonauts.'  Tradition  has  affirmed,  with  some 
colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis  a  learned  and  po- 
lite colony,^  which  manufactured  linen,  built  navies,  and  invented 
geographical  maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  moderns  has  peopled,  with 
flourishing  cities  and  nations,  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  ;3  and  a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of 
climate,  and,  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity. 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  darkness  of  con- 
jecture or  tradition ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents  an  uniform 
scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages 
were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias,^  they  were  the  imperfect 
idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families,  sequestered  from  each 
other  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus ;  and  their  separation,  which 
diminished  the  importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their 
rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  village  is  an  as- 
semblage of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in 
the  depths  of  forests ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of 
two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  kings.  Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty 
barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the 
coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is  much  increased,  since  the 
natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  corn 
and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  Not  a 
vestige  can  be  found  of  the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of 
the  ancient  Colchians  :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the 
footsteps  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony 
are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised 
only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the  curled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure  the  most  perfect  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia, 
and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model 
of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.''  Ac- 
cording to  the  destination  of  two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for 
action,  the  women  for  love ;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of  females  from 
mount  Caucasus  has  purified  the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of 
the  southern  nations  of  Asia.     The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colchos  attracted  the  Argo- 
nauts (Strab.  1.  i.  77.).  The  sagacious  Chardin  could  find  no  gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  else- 
where. Yet  a  Mingrelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at  Constantinople 
of  native  gold. 

^  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  104,  105.  p.  150.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  33.  ed.  Wesseling.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
689.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholiast,  ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  1.  iv.  282. 

'  Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.  c.  6.  L'Isthme  ....  couvert  de  villes  ct  nations  qui 
ne  sont  plus. 

*  Bougainville,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrlp.  xxvi.  33.  on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and 
the  commerce  of  .intiqiiity. 

5  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  ccc  nationcs  dissimilibus  linsuis 
descendere;  and  the  modest  Pliny  is  content  to  add,  et  a  postea  a  nostris  cxxx  interpretibus 
negotia  ibi  gesta  (vi.  s-) ;  but  the  words  nunc  deserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fictions. 

*  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  433.!  collects  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  naturalists  and  travellers. 
If,  in  the  time  of.  Herodotus,  they  were  in  truth  /teXayXpots  and  ovXot/oix**  (and  he  had 
observed  them  with  care),  this  precious  fact  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  a 
foreign  colony. 
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portion  only  of  the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation 
of  12,000  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners  or  criminals  would  be  in- 
adequate to  the  annual  demand;  but  the  common  people  are  in  a 
state  of  servitude  to  their  lords ;  the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  un- 
punished in  a  lawless  community ;  and  the  market  is  continually  re- 
plenished by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade,' 
which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to 
encourage  marriage  ana  population ;  since  the  multitude  of  children 
enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of  impure 
wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the  national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense 
of  honour  and  virtue,  and  almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature  :  the 
Christians  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  man- 
kind ;  and  their  children,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign  slaverj'. 
Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a 
singular  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and  although  the  want  of 
union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Colchians  of  ever)-  age. 
In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on  foot;  and  their  arms  were,  a 
dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides. 
But  in  their  own  country  the  use  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  pre- 
vailed :  the  meanest  of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial 
nobles  are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  200  horses ;  and  above  5000  are 
numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  go- 
vernment has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained  by  the  turbulence  of  his 
subjects.  Whenever  they  v/ere  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous 
army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the 
single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  200,000  soldiers,  or  that 
the  population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  4,000,000  of  inhabitants.'' 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors  had  checked 
the  victories  of  Sesostris ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  is  less  in- 
credible than  his  successful  progress  as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. They  sunk  (B.C.  500),  without  any  memorable  effort,  under 
the  arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  distant  wars  the  standard  of  the  great 
king,  and  presented  him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  boys  and 
as  many  virgins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.^  Yet  he  accepted  this 
gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of  the  Arabs, 
or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia :  the  Colchians  were  not  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as 
well  as  substance  of  national  independence.'*      After  the  faU  of  the 

*  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  200  persons  ;  but  he  eat  Isold) 
them  day  by  day,  till  his  retinue  was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and  two  valets  (Tavemier,  i. 
365.).  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve  priests  and  his  wife  to 
the  Turks  (Chardin,  i.  66.). 

^  Strabo,  1.  xi.  765.  Lamberti,  Relation  de  la  Mingrelie.  Yet  we  must  avoid  the  contrary 
extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  e.xport- 
ation  of  12,000  slaves  :  an  absurdity  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

3  Herodot.  I.  iiL  c.  97.  1.  viL  c.  79.  their  arms  and  service  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece. 

•♦  Xenophon,  who  had  encovmtered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat  (Anaba.  \.  iv.  320.  343,  34" 
ed.  Hutchinson  ;  and  Foster's  Dissert,  p.  liii — Iviii.  in  Spelman's  English  version,  ii.),  stylci 
them  avTOvoixoi.  Before  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  they  are  named  byAppian  iGvoi 
apttfiavtv  (de  Bell.  Mithridatico,  c.  15.  i.  661.  of  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  Schwfip 
hieuser,  Lipsia:,  1785,  3  vols.  8vo.). 
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reisian  empire,  Mithridatcs,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the 
wide  circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine ;  and  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he  bound  the 
ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a  servant  in  his  place. 
In  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans  advanced  (a.C.  6o)  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.'  But  the  senate,  and 
afterwards  the  emperors,  disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless 
conquest  into  the  form  of  a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian was  permitted  to  reign  in  Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms, 
from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Nero ;  and  after  the  race  of 
Polemo'  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which  preserved  his  name, 
extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Beyond 
these  limits  the  fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of 
Dioscurias  or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by  sufficient 
detachments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received 
their  diadems  from  the  heutenants  of  Ceesar.  One  of  these  Heutcnants 
(a.d.  130),  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has 
described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  garrison 
which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  consisted  of  400  chosen 
legionaries ;  the  brick  walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the 
military  engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to 
the  Barbarians ;  but  the  new  suburbs,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  ex- 
ternal defence.^  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired, 
the  Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  withdrawn  or  ex- 
pelled; and  the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,'*  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign 
dialect,  and  inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name 
and  dominion  on  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  had  acquired,  by 
anns  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king  of 
Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
the  successors  of  Constantine  acquiesced  in  this  injurious  claim,  which 
was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of  immemorial  prescription.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  (a.d.  522),  their  influence  was  restored 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  still  profess 
with  becoiTiing  zeal,  without  understanding  the  doctrines,  or  observing 
the  precepts,  of  their  religion.  After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus 
was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  great  king  :  but 
the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in 

'  Tha  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithrid.ites  and  Pompey  is  marked  by  Appian  (de  Bell. 
Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Vit  Pomp.). 

^  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo  (1.  xi.  755.  1.  xii.  867. \ 
Dion  Cissius  or  Xiphilin  (p.  588.  593.  601.  71c).  754.  915.  946.  ed.  Reimar),  Suetonius  (in 
Neron.  c.  18.  in  Vespasian,  c.  8.1,  Eutropius  (vii.  14.),  Joscphus  (.\ntiq.  Judaic.  I.  x.\.  c.  7. 
p.  970.  cd.  Havercamp),  and  Euscbius  (Chron.  with  Scaliger,  Animadvers.  p.  196.). 

3  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis.  Pitjiis  and  Sebasi 
jiolis  were  evacuated  on  the  riunour  of  the  Persians  'Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  4.)  ;  but  the  latter  w.i 
afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  7.). 

*  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  La/i  were  a  particular  tribe  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  Colchos  (Cellarius,  Geog.  Antiq.  ii.  nil.).  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or 
at  least  reigned,  over  the  whole  country.  At  present,  they  have  migrated  along;  the  coast 
towards  Trebizond,  and  compo.se  a  rude  sea-fariug  people,  with  a  pcculi.tr  languaRfv  (Chardin. 
p.  149.     Pi*vssouel,  p.  64.5. 
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the  palace  of  Constantinople,  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a 
gold  border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroider)',  the  figure  of  his  new  patron  ; 
who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt 
of  Colchos,  by  the  venerable  names  of  hospitalitj-  and  religion.  The 
common  interest  of  both  empires  imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  waU  of  60  miles  is 
now  defended  by  the  monthly  ser\'ice  of  the  musqueteers  of  Mingrelia,' 
But  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  corrupted  by  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the  rank  of  allies,  the 
Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  de- 
pendent state.  At  the  distance  of  a  daVs  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus, 
they  beheld  the  rising  fortress  of  Petra,^  which  commanded  the  mari- 
time countr)'  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of  being  protected 
by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentiousness,  of  foreign 
mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into  base  and 
vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced  to 
a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers  of  Justi- 
nian. Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  Christian  \'irtue,  the  in- 
dignant Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbehever. 
After  a  private  assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friendship  and  aid 
(A.D.  542 — 549)  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  instantly  dis- 
cerned the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos ;  and  meditated  a  plan  of 
conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  )ear3  by  Shah 
Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  his  successors.^  His  ambition 
was  fired  by  the  hope  of  launching  a  Persian  na\y  from  the  Phasis,  of 
commanding  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  desolating 
the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking, 
Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  to  Second 
his  arms  and  counsels  against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Under 
the  pretence  of  a  Scj-thian  war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Iberia ;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  precipices  of  mount  Caucasus :  and 
a  narrow  path  was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  high- 
way, for  the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid 
his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  his  Colchians 
imitated  the  submission  of  their  prince ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra 
had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  prevented,  by  a  capitulation, 
the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault.  But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered, 
that  their  impatience  had  urged  them  to  chuse  an  evil  more  intolerable 

'  Malala,  Chron.  ii.  134.  Theophan.  p.  T44.  Hist.  MkcelL  1.  xv.  103.  The  fact  is  authentic, 
tmt  the  date  seems  too  recent.  In  speaking  of  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contemporaries 
of  Justinian  employ  the  most  obsolete  words — tv  ypafifiaai  /ivi)/(£ius,  rooyopoif  &c 
Could  they  belong  to  a  connexion  which  had  not  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years  T 

*  The  sole  vestige  of  Petra  subsists  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and  .\gathias.  Most  of 
the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazica  may  be  found  by  comparing  their  names  and  position  with 
the  map  of  Mingrelia,  in  Lamberti. 

3  Sec  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller  (Viaggi,  iL  207  ao^ 
913.  215.  266.  2S6.  300.  iiu  54.  127.}.  In  the  years  1618, 1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  ShiA 
Abhas,  and  strongly  encouraged  a  design  which  might  have  united  Persia  and  Stirope  agajist 
their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 
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than  the  calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those  valuable 
commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator  was  succeeded  by 
the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the 
slaves  whom  he  had  exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had  humbled, 
before  the  footstool  of  his  throne.  The  adoration  of  fire  was  intro- 
duced into  Colchos  by  the  zeal  of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit 
provoked  the  fervour  of  a  Christian  people;  and  the  prejudice  of 
nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  exposing 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  pai-ents,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the 
crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.'  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the  just  Nushirvan 
had  secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  trans- 
plant the  people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  war- 
like colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful  jealousy  of 
the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  re- 
pentance was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than 
the  clemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  7000 
Romans,  and  1000  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine. 

The  siege  (a.d.  549 — 551)  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  Avhich 
hung  over  the  sea,  and  communicated  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might  be 
deemed  impossible;  the  Persian  conqueror  had  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Justinian;  and  the  places  least  inaccessible  were 
covered  by  additional  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the 
vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms,  sufficient  for  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  gar- 
rison, but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and  salt 
provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  five  years ;  the  want  of 
wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar,  and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong 
liquor  was  extracted ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and 
even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petra 
was  placed  in  the  value  of  1 500  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults  of 
the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was  secretly  per- 
forated. The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props,  hung 
tottering  in  the  air;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  se- 
cured a  specific  recompense ;  and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the 
return  of  his  messenger  from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  garrison 
was  reduced  to  400  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  50  were  exempt  from 
sickness  or  wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible  perseverance, 
that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without 
a  murmur,  the  sight  and  putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
1 100  companions.     After  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily 

'  Herodot.  (I.  i.  c.  140.  p.  69.),  who  speaks  with  diffidence,  I.archer  (i.  399.  Notes  sur  He- 
rodote),  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.),  and  Agath.  (I.  ii.  61.).  This  practice,  agreeable  to  the 
Zendavesta  (Hyde,  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  34.  p.  414 — 421.),  demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  the 
Persian  kings  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  658.),  Tt  yap  toutou  u.aKa()n<jTfpov  too  tji 
yjl  fiiy^Diivai)  is  a  Greek  fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  more  tlian  cenotaphs. 
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stopped  with  sand-bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth  ;  a  new 
wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber ;  and  a  fresh  garri- 
son of  3000  men  was  stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a 
second  siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and  defence,  were 
conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy ;  and  each  party  derived  useful  lessons 
from  the  experience  of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented, 
of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect :  it  was  transported  and 
worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened 
by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the 
wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed 
by  a  fiery  composition  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might 
with  some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  6000  Romans 
who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general,  Bessas,  was  the  first, 
a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age  :  the  courage  of  their  leader, 
his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irresistible  effort  of  his 
troops;  and  their  prevailing  numbers  oppressed  the  strength,  with- 
out subduing  the  spirit,  of  the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these 
valiant  men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred 
had  perished  in  the  siege,  2300  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One 
thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  last 
assault ;  and  if  730  were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them 
were  found  without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.  The  remaining 
500  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes 
of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  service,  till 
they  were  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  their  prince ;  and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite 
their  countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event. 
The  instant  demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonish- 
ment and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of  these  heroic 
slaves  :  but  the  tedious  warfare  (a.d.  549 — 556)  and  alternate  success 
of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  of  posterity 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the 
troops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid ;  but  the  forces 
of  the  great  king  were  continually  supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight 
elephants  and  70,000  men,  including  12,000  Scythian  aUies,  and  above 
3000  Dilemites,  who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hiUs  of 
Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in  distant  combat. 
The  siege  of  Archaeopolis,  a  name  imposed  or  corrupted  by  the 
Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  precipitation ;  but  the  Persians 
occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia  :  Colchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and 
garrisons;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  people;  and 
the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In  the  Roman  camp, 
faith  and  discipline  were  unknown ;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who 
were  invested  with  equal  power,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre- 
eminence of  vice  and  corruption.  The  Persians  foUowed,  without  a 
murmur,  the  commands  of  a  single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the 
instructions  of  their  supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished 
among  the  heroes  of  the  East,  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his 
valour  in  the  field.     The  advanced  age  of  Menneroes,  and  the  lame- 
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ncss  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  tlie  activity  of  his  mind,  or 
even  of  his  body ;  and  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the  front  of 
battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy  and  a  just  confidence  to  the 
troops,  who,  under  his  banners,  were  always  successful.  After  his 
death,  the  command  devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who, 
in  conference  with  the  Imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to  declare  that 
he  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger.  Such 
presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a  shameful  de- 
feat. The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea-shore ;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Phasis,  was  defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river, 
the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels  and 
invigorated  their  arms :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians ; 
and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded  or  followed  the  slaughter  of 
10,000  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  severely  chastised  the 
eiTor  of  his  own  choice  :  the  unfortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and 
his  skin,  stuffed  into  the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain ;  a 
dreadful  warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  entrusted  with  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Persia.'  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensibly 
relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  the  just  persuasion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold,  a  distant  country 
against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of 
Gubazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the 
hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious 
temptations  of  the  Persian  court.  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
senator ;  during  his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the 
Byzantine  palace,^  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive 
of  attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint.  But  the  long  continuance  of 
his  sufferings  extorted  from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  tnith ; 
and  truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justinian, 
who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his  enemies  and 
trampled  on  his  allies.  Their  mahcious  information  persuaded  the 
emperor,  that  his  faithless  vassal  already  meditated  a  second  de- 
fection :  an  order  was  issued  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople ; 
a  treacherous  clause  was  inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in 
case  of  I'csistance  ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger, 
was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  rage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  would  have  sacrificed  their 
country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of  revenge.  But  the  authority 
and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few  obtained  a  salutary  pause  :  the  victory 
of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor 
was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul 
a.  murder,  A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi.     He  ascended  a 

'  The  punishment  of  flaying  alive  could  not  he  introduced  into  Persia  by  Sapor  (ttrison,  de 
Regn.  Pers.  1.  ii.  578.),  nor  could  it  be  copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of  Marsyas  the  Phrygian 
piper,  most  foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  byAgath.  (1.  iv.  133.). 

■*  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  30  silentiaries,  who  are  styled  hastati  ante 
fores  cubiculi,  T»|!  ffiyijs  tirirrTaTai,  an  honourable  title,  which  conferred  the  rank,  without 
imposing  the  duties,  of  a  sen.itor  iCod.  l^eoa.  i.  vi.  til.  23.    Golhofred.  Comment,  ii.  i29.|, 
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stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  punish-  * 
ment :  in  the  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was 
pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satis- 
faction was  granted  to  an  injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution 
of  the  meaner  criminals.' 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pteterices  of  a 
rupture ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms,  than  he  expressed  hit 
desire  of  a  safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the  fiercest  hostilities 
(a.  d.  540 — 561),  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  negotiation ;' 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chosroes,  that  whilst  he  tffeaT6d  the 
Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most 
unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Im'pferial 
court.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  eastei^ 
sun,  and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  reig^ 
over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon. 
This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdi- 
gune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains.  His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a 
train  of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador : 
two  satraps  with  golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  followers : 
he  was  guarded  by  500  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians ;  and 
the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to  adniit  more  than 
twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan.  When  Isdigunehad  sdluted 
the  emperor,  and  delivered  his  presents,  he  passed  ten  nJonths  at  Con- 
stantinople without  discussing  any  serious  affairs.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands 
of  his  keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards,  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade 
enjoyed  by  his  domestics,  offended  the  prejudices  of  an  age,  wlrJCh 
rigorously  practised  the  law^  of  nations,  without  confidence  or  courtesy.^ 
By  an  unexampled  indulgence,  his  interpreter,  a  ser\ant  below  the 
notice  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated,  at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by 
the  side  of  his  master;  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  might  be 
assigned  for  the  expence  of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  tht 
repeated  labours  of  Isdigime  could  procure  only  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renew- 
ed at  the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of  fruitless 
desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by 
mutual  lassitude,  to  consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a 
conference  held  on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain 
credit,  displayed  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of 
their  respective  sovereigns;  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  dili- 
gently composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  language,  and  attested  by 
the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion 
was  fixed  and  defined ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king 

'  On  these  judicial  orations,  Agath.  (1.  iii.  81.  I.  iv.  108.)  lavishes  ejghteen  or  twenty  pages  0/ 
false  and  florid  rhetoric.  His  ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  king  of  Lazica — his  former  revolt. 

-  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravencal  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7.) ;  and 
foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the  same  jealousy  and  f?^ur  in  Turkey  (Bus- 
bequius,  epist.  iii.  149.  242,  &c.),  Russia  (Voy.  d'Olearius),  and  Osiaol  (Natfrative  of  M.  d« 
Langc,  in  Bell's  Travels,  ii.  189.). 
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-were  included  in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the 
accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  confines  of  two  hostile 
nations.  After  twenty  years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  the 
limits  still  remained  without  alteration ;  and  Chosroes  was  persuaded 
to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  tlie  possession  or  sovereignty  of 
Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  annual  payment  of  30,000 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of 
a  tribute  in  its  naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of 
Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Justinian,  who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and  some 
Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond  measure  the  vain  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Barbarian.  "  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Per- 
sian :  "  the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down  with  con- 
"  tempt  on  such  petty  acquisitioijs ;  and  of  the  ten  nations,  vanquished 
"  by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  for- 
"midable."'  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan 
extended  from  Ferganah  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or  Arabia  Foelix. 
He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyrcania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul 
and  Zablestan  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Euthalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and 
admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful 
wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia,  he  gave 
audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  world.  Their  gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems, 
slaves,  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ; 
and  he  condescended  to  accept  from  the  king  of  India,  ten  quintals  of 
the  wood  of  aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer 
than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an  extraordinary  serpent. — 
D'Herbdoi,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  680.  294. 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  (A.  D.  522)  with  the 
Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  savage  negroes 
into  the  system  of  civilized  society.  But  the  friends  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distinguished 
from  the  original  natives  of  Africa.^  The  hand  of  nature  has  flattened 
the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and 
tinged  their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the  olive 
complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and  features,  dis- 
tinctly mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs ;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed 
by  the  resemblance  of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient 
emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Christianity  had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African 
barbarism: 3  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of  Con- 

*  The  negociations  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  are  copiously  explained  by 
Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  lo.  13.  26,  27,  28.  Gothic.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  15.),  Agath.  (1.  iv.  141.),  and  Men- 
ander  (in  Excorpt.  Legat.  p.  132.).  Consult  Barbeyrac,  Hist,  des  Anciens  Traites,  ii.  154. 
181.  193. 

^  Buffbn,  Hist.  Natur.  iii  449.  This  Aiab  cast  of  features  and  complexion,  which  has  con- 
tinued 3400  years  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  ./Kthiopic.  1.  i.  c.  4.)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia, 
will  justify  the  .^.uspicion,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  contributed  to  form  the 
negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions. 

3  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez  (Ramusio,  i.  fol.  204.  rect.  274.  vers.),  Berinudcz 
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stantine,'  had  communicated  the  nidiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle  of  Ceylon,^  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed 
the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssinia.  The  independence  of  the 
Homerites,  who  reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated 
by  an  Ethiopian  conqueror :  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the 
queen  of  Sheba  {Lndolph,  Hist,  et  Comment,  ^thiop.  1.  ii.  c.  3),  and 
his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and 
active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Horner^ 
ites.  They  urged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Im- 
perial laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman  merchants 
were  injuriously  treated;  and  several  Christians  of  Negra^  were 
honoured  with  the  crown  of  mart\Tdom.*  The  churches  of  Arabia  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch.  The  Negus  passed 
the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of 
his  kingdom  and  life,  and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes  who  had 
ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the  sequestered  region  of  mjTrh  and 
frankincense.  The  conqueror  immediately  announced  the  victory  of 
the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly  professed 
his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flattered  by 
the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk-trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia, 
and  of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king.  Non- 
nosus,  descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadors,  was  (a.  d.  533)  named 
by  the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  commission.  He  wisely  de- 
clined the  shorter,  but  more  dangerous,  road  through  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Nubia;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  safely 
landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From  AduUs  to  the  royal  city 
of  Axume  is  no  more  than  50  leagues,  in  a  direct  line ;  but  the  wind- 
ing passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  ambassador  15  days;  and  as 
he  traversed  the  forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  5000 
wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  large  and 
populous;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  sixteen  or 
seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  characters.^  But  the  Negus 
gave  audience  in  the  open  field,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was 

(Purchas's  Pilgrims,  iL  1.  v.  c.  7.  p.  1149.),  Lobo  (Relation,  &c.  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  xv. 
Dissert.  Paris,  1728;,  and  Tellez  (Relat.  de  Thevenot,  part  iv.),  could  only  relate  of  modem 
Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invented.  l"he  erudition  of  Ludolphus  (Hist.  yEthiop. 
Francofurt.  1681.  Comment.  i6qi.  Append.  1694},  in  twenty-five  languages,  could  add  little 
concerning  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled,  or  ElUsthaeus,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen, 
is  celebrated  in  national  songs  and  legends. 

'  The  negociations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  Ethiopians,  are  recorded  by  Procop. 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  and  Malala  {ii.  p.  163.  193.  ^  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  the  original 
narrative  of  the  ambassador  Nonnosus,  of  which  Photius  (Biblio.  iiL )  has  preserved  a  curious 
extract. 

^  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  is 
curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Topog.  Christian.  1.  ii.  132.  L  xL  338.). 

3  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nag'ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surround«';d  with  palm-trees,  and  stands  in 
tlie  high-road  between  Saana  the  capital,  and  Mecca  ;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter 
twenty  days'  journey  of  a  caravan  of  camels  {Abulfeda,  Descript.  Arabia;,  p.  52.). 

♦  1  he  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  340  companions,  is  embellished 
in  the  legends  of  Mctaphrastes  and  Nicephorus  Callistus,  copied  by  Baron,  (a.u.  522,  No. 
22-— 66.  _  A.D.  523,  No.  16^29.),  and  refuted,  with  obscure  diUgence,  by  Basnage  (Hist,  des 
Juifs,  xii.  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  333).  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  itthiopia. 

5  Aliiarez  (in  Ramusio,  i.  fol.  219  vers.  221  vers.)  saw  the  flourishing  state  of  Axume  in  the 
year  1520— luogo  molto  buono  e  grande.  It  was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish 
invasion.  No  more  than  100  houses  remain  ;  but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatne^  is  pre- 
Krved  by  the  regal  coronation  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  L  li.  c.  iit'- 
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drawn  by  four  elephants  superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his 
nobles  and  musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield ;  and  although  his 
nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the  Barbaric  pomp  of 
gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  The  ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt;  the  Negus 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal, 
perused  the  letter,  accepted  tlie  Roman  alliance,  and  brandishing  his 
weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against  the  worshippers  of  fuc. 
But  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians,  these 
hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect.  The  Homerites  were  un- 
willing to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves  to  explore  a  sandy  desert, 
and  to  encounter,  after  all  their  fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from 
M'hom  they  had  never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of 
enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  y4^thiopia  was  incapable  of  de- 
fending his  possessions.  Abrahah,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of 
Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops  of  Africa 
were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate;  and  Justinian  solicited  the 
friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the 
supremacy  of  his  prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power 
of  Abrahah  was  overthrown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca;  his  children 
were  despoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror ;  and  the  ^Ethiopians  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  narrative  of  obscure 
and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  If  a  Chriartian  power  had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Ma- 
homet must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would 
have  prevented  a  revolution  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious 
state  of  the  world.' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Rebellions  of  Africa. — Restoration  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  by  Totila. 
—Loss  and  Recovery  of  Rome. — Final  Conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses. 
— Extinction  of  the  Ostrogoths. — Defeat  of  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni. — Last  Victory.,  Disgrace,  and  Death  of  Bclisarius. —  Death 
and  Character  of  fitstinian. — Comet,  Earthquakes,  and  Plague. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has  ex- 
posed on  every  side  the  weakness  of  the  Romans  ;  and  our  wonder  i$  , 
reasonably  excited  that  they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire 

'  The  revoliilions  of  Yemen  in  llie  sixth  century  must  be  collected  from  Pri>to|i.  (I'crsic.  1.' 
i.  c.  19,  20.),  Thcophanes  Hyzant.  (apiid  Phot.  cod.  Ixiii.  80.),  .St.  'J'hcophan.  (in  Chroiio- 
grapli.  p.  144.  188.  206.  who  is  full  of  strange  blnnders),  Pocock  (Speci.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  62.), 
D'HcrbcIot  (Biblio.  Oricn.  p.  12.  477.),  and  .Sale's  Preliminary  Discotirsc  and  Koran  (c.  105.J. 
The  revolt  of  Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius;  and  his  fall,  though  clouded  with  miracles, 
ib  an  histuricai  fact. 
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whose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable  of  defending.  But  the 
wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs  of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble 
and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the  remains  of 
strength,  and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted 
in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic;  but 
the  calamities  which  followed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the 
impotence  of  the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  un- 
fortunate countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his  avarice,  as 
w  ell  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapacious  minister  of  the 
finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old 
registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged' his 
fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth 
of  Africa.'  The  increase  of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  dis- 
tant sovereign,  and  a  general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown 
lands,  soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy :  but  the  em- 
peror was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the  people,  till  he 
was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  militar>'  discontent. 
Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  the  A'andals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and 
inheritance,  they  claimed  the  estates  which  Gensei-ic  had  assigned  to 
his  victorious  troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish 
representations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had 
raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile  condition ;  that  they  were  already 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the 
moveables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians  ;  and  that  the  ancient  and 
lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must 
ultimately  depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand 
soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and 
were  instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of  per- 
jury and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fana- 
ticism. The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church,  triumphant 
above  a  century  in  Africa ;  and  they  were  justly  provoked  by  the 
laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  worship.  Of  the  Vandals 
chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part,  in  the  honours  of  the 
Eastern  service,  forgot  their  country  and  religion.  But  a  generous 
band  of  400  obliged  the  mariners,  when  thcj-  were  in  sight  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course  :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran 
ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  mount 
Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt.  While  the  troops 
of  the  province  disclaimed  the  command  of  their  superiors,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life  of  Solomon,  who 
filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius ;  and  the  Arians  had  piously 

'  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  guide  than  Procopius,  whose 
eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear  collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable  events  of 
his  own  times.  In  the  second  book  of  the  V'andalic  war  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stozas  (c.  14 
— ^24.),  the  return  of  Belisarius  (c.15.),  the  victory  of  Gcrmanus  (c.  16,  17,  18),  the  second  ad- 
ministration of  Solomon  (c.  19,  20,  21.),  the  government  of  Sergius  (c  2a,  23.),  of  Areobindus 
{c.  24. \  the  tyranny  and  death  of  Gontharis  (c  25,  26,  27,  28.)  ;  nor  car  T  discern  any  symp- 
toms of  flattery  or  malevolence  in  his  various  portraits. 
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resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the 
daggers  of  the  assassins,  but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened 
their  discontent ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was 
kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  (a.d.  535 — 545)  desolated  Africa  above 
ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxica- 
tion :  the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  was  the 
liistorian  Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily :  two  thirds  of  the  army  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  8000  insurgents,  assembling  in 
the  field  of  Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who 
possessed  in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask 
of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  passions  of 
his  equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the  field ;  and 
the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Stoza 
deserved  a  purer  cause  and  a  more  legitimate  command.  Vanquished 
m  battle,  he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negociation;  a  Roman 
army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  chiefs  who  had 
trusted  to  his  faithless  promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church 
of  Numidia.  When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was 
exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of 
Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian  prince,  and  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of  his  death.  The  personal 
weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  temper  of  Ger- 
manus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  second 
administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the 
camp,  and  maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the 
vices  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the 
troops  complained  that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon 
as  the  public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza  was  again  alive, 
in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.  He  fell  in  a  single  combat, 
but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
own  javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.  The  example  of 
Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first 
king,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a 
private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  dangerous 
aid,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areo- 
bindus,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of  Exarch.  He  was 
suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  suppli- 
cations, which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not  move  the  pity,  of  the 
inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself 
was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaccs, 
should  re-establish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the 
life  of  C?csar,  every  circumstance  is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes 
of  posterity :  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rcbeUious  assassins 
could  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who,  by   their 
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hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.' 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism,  from 
whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  and  Roman 
laws:  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  (a.d.  543 — 558)  was  marked 
by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society.  The 
Moors,^  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient  of  oppression : 
their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness  disappointed  the  arms, 
and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror;  and  experience  had  showTi, 
that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their 
attachment.  The  victory  of  mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  mo- 
rhentary  submission ;  but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon, 
they  hated  and  despised  the  pride  and  luxur}-  of  his  two  nephews, 
Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed 
the  provincial  governments  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish 
tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew  their  alliance,  and 
receive  from  the  governor  the  customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their 
deputies  were  introduced  as  friends  into  the  city;  but  on  the  dark 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius ; 
and  the  clamour  of  arms  and  revenge  was  re-echoed  through  the 
valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A 
personal  injur>',  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  ren- 
dered Antalus  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals 
had  formerly  signalized  his  valour;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and 
prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and  while  he  laid 
Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  emperor  that  the 
peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and  his  un- 
worthy nephews.  The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops  from  Carthage : 
but,  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  journey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tebeste,3  he  was  astonished  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce 
aspect  of  the  Barbarians.  He  proposed  a  treaty ;  solicited  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  and  offered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  "  By 
"what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?"  interrupted  the  indignant  Moors. 
"  Will  he  swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  books  of  the  Christians?  It 
"  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  his  nephew  Sergius  was  pledged 
"  to  eighty  of  our  irmocent  and  unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust 
"  them  a  second  time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of 
"perjury  and  the  vindication  of  their  own  honour."  Their  honour 
was  vindicated  in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  ana 
the  total  loss  of  his  army.     The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skil- 

'  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  colours,  the  murder  of  Gon- 
tharis.  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot  :  "  If  I 
"  fail,"  said  Artasires,  "  in  the  first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a 
"  discovery  of  my  accomplices." 

'  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Procop.  f\''andal.  1. 
ii.  c.  19 — 23.  25.  27,  28.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.);  and  Theophanes  adds  some  prosperous  and 
adverse  events  in  the  last  years  of  Justinian. 

3  Now-  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  the  Sujerass,  which 
falls  into  theMejerda  ( Bagradas).  Tibesh  is  still  remarkable  for  its  walls  of  large  stones 
(like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome),  a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees  :  the  country  is  fruitful, 
and  the  neighbouring  Bereberes  are  warlike.  It  appears  from  an  inscription,  that  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebeste  was  constructed  by  Uie  third  legioa 
{Marmol,  Descrip.  de  TAfrique,  ii.  442.    Shaw's  Traveb,  p.  64.). 
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ful  commanders,  soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors ;  seventeen 
of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  and  the  doubtful  and 
transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated  with  lavish  ap- 
plause by  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Successive  inroads  had 
reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ; 
yet  the  Roman  emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a  century  over 
Carthage,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  vic- 
tories and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and 
such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger  might 
wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or 
an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared :  they  once 
amounted  to  160,000  warriors,  without  including  the  children,  the 
women,  or  the  slaves.  Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the 
number  of  the  Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war ;  and 
the  same  destruction  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies, 
who  perished  by  the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of 
the  Barbarians.  When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  labours 
of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  that  busy 
scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped 
to  Sicily  and  Constiintinojjle ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and 
government  of  the  emperor  Justinian.' 

The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted  Belisarius  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy:  and  his  abrupt  departure  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Goths,^  who  respected  his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even 
the  laudable  motive  which  had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to 
deceive  and  reject  them.  They  had  lost  their  king  (an  inconsiderable 
loss),  their  capital,  their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the 
Alps,  and  the  military  force  of  200,000  Barbarians,  magnificently 
equipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as 
Pavia  was  defended  by  1000  Goths,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour,  the 
love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their  past  greatness.  The  su- 
preme command  was  unanimously  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  and  it 
was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  election  in 
favour  of  Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  Mas  recommended  by  the 
vain  hope  that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  monarch,  would 
support  the  common  interest  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  success  of 
his  arms  in  Liguria  and  Vcnctia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice ;  but  he 
soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  or  com- 
manding his  benefactor.  The  consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias ;  and  the 
death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people. 
A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence,  by  striking  off  the  head  of 
Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet :  the  Rujjians,  a  foreign   tribe, 

'  Procop.  Anccdot.  c.  18.     The  series  of  the  African  history  attests  this  melancholy  truth. 

*  In  the  second  (c.  30.)  and  tliird  books  (c.  i — 40.),  Procopius  continues  the  history  of  tlie 
Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  yeai  of  Justinian.    As  tlic  events  are  less  interesting 
than  in  the  former  period,  he  allots  only  half  tlie  sp.icc  to  double  the  time.     Jornandes,  a 
the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus,  afford  some  collateral  hints.      Sigonius,  Pagi,  Muraturi,  M 
cou,  and  I)c  liuat,  are  useful,  and  have  been  used. 
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assumed  the  privilege  of  election ;  and  Totila,  the  nephew  of  the  late 
king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the  garrison  of 
Trevigo  into  the  hands  oi  the  Romans  But  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before 
the  service  of  Justinian;  and  as  soon  (a.d.  540)  as  the  palace  of  Pavia 
had  been  purified  from  the  Kugian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national 
force  of  5000  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal  rank,  neg- 
lected to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till  they  were  roused 
to  action  (a.d.  541 — 544)  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches 
of  Justinian.  The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly  opened  to  Artabazus, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the  senice  of  the  empire.  The 
Goths  fled  from  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  sixt)-  furlongs  the  Roman 
generals  halted  to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they  dis- 
puted, the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors  :  the  Per- 
sians were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall 
that  Artabazus  preser\-ed  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the 
lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to  single  combat.  Twenty 
thousand  Romans  encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of  the  Florentine  territor\'.  The  ardour  of 
freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their  countr}',  was  opposed  to  the  lan- 
guid temper  of  mercenar)*  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits 
of  strong  and  well-disciplined  ser\'itude.  On  the  first  attack  they 
abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides  ^^^th  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  whilst  it  aggravated 
the  shame,  of  their  defeat.  The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed  for 
the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  hon- 
our and  victor}'.  Totila  passed  the  Po,  traversed  the  Apennine,  sus- 
pended the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and 
marched  through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  block- 
ade, of  Naples.  The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the  common  disgrace,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  disturb  his  enterprise.  But  the  emperor,  'alarmed  by  the 
distress  and  danger  of  his  Italian  conquests,  dispatched  to  the  relief 
of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian 
soldiers.  They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  \-ielded  its  copious  stores  of 
pro\'isions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwarlike  ma- 
gistrate, protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged ;  and  the  succours, 
which  he  dropt  with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand,  were  successively  inter- 
cepted by  the  armed  vessels  stationed  by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
The  principal  officer  of  the  Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembhng  voice, 
he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the 
city,  if  no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  In- 
stead of  one  month,  the  audacious  Barbarian  granted  them  three,  in 
the  just  confidence  that  famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capi- 
tulation. After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumje,  the  provinces  of 
Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur, 
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or  Tivoli,  within  ao  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly  exhorted  the 
senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks  with  tlie 
blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution 
which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Italians.  At  the  command,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  em- 
peror, the  pope,'  their  spiritual  father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman 
church,  and  either  starved  or  murdered  on  a  desolate  island.^  The 
virtues  of  Belisarius  were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of 
eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  &c.,  who 
abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  avarice.  The  im- 
provement of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe, 
long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzantine  schools ; 
and  whose  name  of  PsalHction,  the  scissars,^  Avas  drawn  from  the  dex- 
terous artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defacing  the 
figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  industry,  he  imposed  an  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a 
prosecution  of  arbitrary  I'igour  against  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
those,  who,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who 
escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irregular  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  defrauded  and  despised ;  and 
their  hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their  deliverance  from 
the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian.  Totila ''  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  and 
none  were  deceived,  cither  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his 
faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  king 
issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  im- 
portant labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  payment  of  tlie 
ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and  discipline 
from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  demolished  the  for- 
tifications ;  to  save  the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to 
deprive  the  Romans  of  the  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  honourable  conflict  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters  were  tempted 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary ;  the  slaves 
were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise,  that  they  should 
never  be  delivered  to  their  masters  ;  and  from  the  thousand  warriors 
of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  in- 
sensibly formed  in  the  camp  of  Totila.     He  sincerely  accomplished 

'  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  at  length 
starved  (sub  eorum  custodid.  inedia  confectus)  in  the  isle  of  Palmaria,  a.d.  538,  June  20 
{Liberat.  in  Breviar.  c.  22.  Anastas.  in  Sylverio.  Baron,  a.d.  540,  No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  Vit. 
Pont.  i.  p.  285,  286.).     Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  1.)  accuses  only  the  empress  and  Antonina. 

"  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Tarracina  and  the  coast  of  the  Volsci  (Cluver.  Ital. 
Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  1014.), 

3  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military  colleagues,  were  either 
disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5.  18.)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of 
the  Gothic  Hi.story  (1.  iii.  c.  i.  3,  4.  9.  20,  21,  &c.). 

*  Procop.  (1.  iii.  c.  2.  8,  &c.)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the  merit  of  Totila.  The 
Roman  historians,  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  were  happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  country- 
nwn  in  the  contemplation  of  barliarig  virtue. 
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the  afticles  of  capitulation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister 
advantage  froip  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events  :  the  gar- 
rison of  Napla  had  stipulated,  that  they  should  be  transported  by 
sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe-conduct  to  tlie 
gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
the  villas  of  Campania,  were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with 
death;  and,  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished 
NeapoUtans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  an  humane  and  at- 
tentive physician.  The  virtues  of  Totila  are  equally  laudable,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  true  pohcy,  religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of 
humanity :  he  often  harangued  his  troops ;  and  it  was  his  constant 
theme,  that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected;  that 
victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  militarj'  virtue ;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they 
neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he  had  subdued, 

was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends  and  enemies ;  and 

the  Gothic  war  (A.D.  544 — 548)  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on 

the  veteran  commander.     An  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a 

slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted,  with  reluctance, 

the  painful  task  of  supporting  his  own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the 

faults  of  his  successors.     The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans  :  the  ships 

and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian  : 

he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round 

the  head  of  the  Hadriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  dispatched 

orders,  rather  than  supplies,  to  the  subordinate  cities.    His  first  public 

oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the 

emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 

listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.     He  gently  touched  on 

the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters ;  striving  to  remove 

the  fear  of  punishment  for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the 

future,  and  labouring,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all  the 

members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of  affection  and  obedience. 

Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was  inchned  to  pardon  and  reward; 

and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded 

brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.     Not  a 

man  was  tempted  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.    Belisarius 

soon  discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent 

spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  Barbarian  ;  and  his  own  epistle 

exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind. 

"  Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the 

"  necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and  money.     In 

"  our  late  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  lUjTicum,  we  have 

"  collected,  with  extreme  difficulty,  about  4000  recruits,  naked,  and 

"  unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.    The 

"  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discontented,  fearful, 

"  and  dismayed ;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses, 

"and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground.     No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since 

"  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians;  the  failure  of  payment  has 
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"  deprived  us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be 
"  assvn-ed,  dread  sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have  already 
**  deserted  to  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence 
"  of  Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied  ;  Belisarius  is  in  the 
"midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  preparations 
"  are  requisite ;  without  a  military  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an 
"empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my 
"  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards.  Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I 
"  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  heavy  armed  troops ; 
"  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispens- 
"able  aid  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."'  An 
officer  in  whom  Belisarius  confided  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten 
and  conduct  the  succours  ;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and  the 
messenger  was  detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantageous 
marriage.  After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and 
disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the  Hadriatic,  and 
expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly 
assembled  among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers 
were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  Gothic  king.  The  Appian  Way,  a  march  of  forty  days, 
was  covered  by  the  Barbarians  ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius 
declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navigation  of  five 
days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

After  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior  note  in  the 
midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded  (a.d.  546.  May)  not  to 
assavdt,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital.  Rome  was 
afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran 
chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  v/ho  filled,  with  a  garrison  of  3000  soldiers, 
the  spacious  circle  of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the 
people  he  extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
continuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries  had 
been  replenished  :  the  charity  of  Pope  Vigilius  had  purchased  and 
embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian  corn  ;  but  the  vessels  which 
escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who 
imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder 
to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat,  was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold  ;  fifty  pieces  were 
given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize  ;  the  progress  of  famine 
enhanced  this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwholesome  mixture,  in  which 
the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger 
of  the  poor ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  doga, 
cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles 
which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres,  pale 
and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  disease,  and  their  minds 
with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged,  with 
unavailing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain  his 

'  Procop.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  an  hero  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  letter ;  nor  can  we 
confound  such  genuine  and  original  acts  with  the  clanorate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 
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slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he  would  provide  for  their  subsist- 
ence, permit  their  flight,  or  command  their  immediate  execution. 
Bessas  repUed,  with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
peror. Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his 
countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of  death. 
Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five  children,  who  vainly  called  on  their  father 
for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps,  ad\'anced  with  calm 
and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Tyber,  and,  covering  his 
face,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his 
family  and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous, 
Bessas  '  sold  the  permission  of  departure ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fugitives  expired  on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the 
flying  parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  artful  governor 
soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the 
vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to  their 
relief  from  the  extremities  of  the  East.  They  derived  more  rational 
comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  pjrtj 
and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly  relied  on  the  humanity, 
the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of  such  an  an- 
tagonist. Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the 
form  of  a  bridge ;  on  which  he  erected  two  lofty  towers,  manned  by 
the  bravest  of  "his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored  with  missile  weapons 
and  engines  of  offence.  The  approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers  was 
covered  by  a  strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron ;  and  the  chain,  at  either 
end,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
and  chosen  detachment  of  archers.  But  the  enterprise  of  forcing 
these  barriers,  and  relieving  the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of 
the  boldness  and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from 
the  port  along  the  pubUc  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the 
attention,  of  the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed 
in  200  large  boats;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  an  high  rampart 
of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the  discharge  of 
missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large  vessels  were  linked  together 
to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which  commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge, 
and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and  bitumen.  The  whole 
fleet,  which  the  general  led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against 
the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the 
enemies  who  guarded  the  banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As 
soon  as  they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly 
grappled  to  the  bridge ;  one  of  the  towers,  with  200  Goths,  was  con- 
sumed by  the  flames ;  the  assailants  shouted  victor)^ ;  and  Rome  was 
saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  officers.     He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to 

'  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Procop.  (1.  iii.  c.  17.  20.).  He  expiated  the 
loss  of  Rome  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Petnea  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  12.) :  but  the  same  vices  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Phasis  (c.  13.)  ;  and  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the 
merits  and  defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the  author  of  the  romance  of  Be 
lisnire  has  iiiflicted  on  the  oppressor  of  Rome,  is  more  agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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second  his  operations  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town ;  and  he  had 
fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the  station 
of  the  port  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immoveable;  while  the 
youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior 
enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried  to 
the  ears  of  Belisarius  :  he  paused ;  beirayed  in  that  single  moment  of 
his  life  some  emotions  of  surprise  and  perplexity;  and  reluctantly 
sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures,  and  the 
only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation 
of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever  ;  and  Rome 
was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila.  The 
continuance  of  hostilities  had  embittered  the  national  hatred,  the 
Arian  clergy  was  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome  ;  Pelagius,  the 
archdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic 
camp ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was 
deprived  of  both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  garrison  of 
Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service  from  a  dying  people  ; 
and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  governor.  Four  Isaurian  sentinels,  while  their  com- 
panions slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from 
the  wall,  and  secretly  proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his 
troops  into  the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  coldness  and 
suspicion ;  they  returned  in  safety ;  they  twice  repeated  their  visit ;  the 
place  was  twice  examined;  the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disre- 
garded ;  and  no  sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they 
unbarred  the  Asinarian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till 
the  dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of 
treachery  or  ambush ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their  leader,  had 
already  escaped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb  their  re- 
treat, he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more  grateful  than 
that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patricians  who  were  still  possessed  of 
horses,  Decius,  Basilius,  &c.,  accompanied  the  governor;  their  breth- 
ren, among  whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus  are  named  by  the 
historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter :  but  the  assertion, 
that  only  five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the  capital,  inspires  some 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text.  As  soon  as 
daylight  (a.d.  546.  Dec.  1 7)  had  displayed  the  entire  victory  of  the  Goths, 
their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ; 
but  while  he  prayed  at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens, 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  archdeacon 
Pelagius '  stood  before  him  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand.  "  O  Lord, 
"  be  merciful  to  your  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Totila,  with  an  in- 
sulting smile,  "  your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant." 

'  During  the  long  exile,  and  after  the  death  of  Vigilius,  the  Roman  church  was  governed, 
at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (a.d.  555)  by  the  pope  Pelagius,  who  was  not  thought 
guiltless  of  the  sufferings  of  his  predecessor.  See  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes  under  the 
name  of  Anastasius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicar.  iii.  P.  i.  130.),  who  relates  several  curious 
'ncidcnts  of  the  sieges  of  Rt«ie  and  the  wars  of  Italy. 
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'•  I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the  prudent  archdeacon ;  '•'  God  has  now 
'•  made  us  your  sut)jects,  and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  youf 
"  clemency."  At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were 
spared.  But  they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the 
most  precious  spoils  had  been  reser\ed  for  the  royal  treasury-.  The 
houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and  silver ; 
and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and  shame 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In  this  revolution,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Roman  consuls  tasted  the  miser>-  which  they  had  spumed 
or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the  gates 
of  their  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  SjTnmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted 
to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  famine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  e.xas- 
perated  by  the  report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow 
the  statues  of  the  great  Theodoric ;  and  the  Ufe  of  that  venerable 
matron  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memorj',  if  Totila  had  not 
respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive  of  her  re- 
venge. The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations,  to  congratulate 
and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjur)-,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly 
declaring,  that  their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the 
companions  of  his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt,  and 
the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  dispatching  circular  letters  to  their 
tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  stricdy  to  enjoin  them  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace, 
md  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  Gothic 
sovereign.  Against  the  city  which  had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of 
his  \-ictories  he  appeared  inexorable :  one-third  of  the  walls,  in  differ- 
ent parts,  were  demolished  by  his  command;  fire  and  engines  pre- 
pared to  consume  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity :  and 
the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Rome  should  be 
hanged  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and  temperate  remon- 
strance of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execution;  he  warned  the  Bar- 
barian not  to  sidly  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those  moniunents 
which  were  the  glorj-  of  the  dead,  and  the  delight  of  the  Uving ;  and 
Totila  was  persuaded  by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as 
the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  re- 
conciliation. WTaen  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius, 
his  intention  of  sparing  the  citj-,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twentj-  fiirlongs,  to  obser\-e  the  motions  of  the 
Roman  general  With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  summit  of  mount  Gar- 
ganus  '  one  of  the  camps  of  Hannibal''     The  senators  were  dragged 

'  Mount  Garganus,  now  Monte  Sl  An^elo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  runs  300  stadia  into 
the  Hadiiatic  sea  (Strab.  L  vL  436.) .  and  in  the  darker  ages  was  illustrated  by  the  af^iarition, 
miracles,  and  church  of  Sl.  Michael  the  archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia  or  Lucania^ 
had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Garganus  labouring  and  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that 
Mew  on  that  lofty  coast  'Carm.  ii.  9.     Epist.  ii.  i.  201. '. 

*  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punic  quarters  were  loof 
and  often  in  the  neighbourhtxxl  of  Arp  (T.  Liv.  xxiL  q.  12.  xxiv.  3.  &c.;. 
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in  his  train,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania; 
the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed  in  exile ; 
and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and  dreary 
solitude.' 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  specially  retrieved  by  an  action,  to  which, 
according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  apply  the  names 
of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman 
general  sallied  (a.d.  547.  Feb.)  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  1000 
horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his  progress,  and  visited 
with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of  the  eternal  city.  Re- 
solved to  maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he 
summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which  he 
erected  on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the  love 
of  their  country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were 
sent,  a  second  time,  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as 
they  had  been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  with  rude  and 
dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was  restored ;  iron  spikes  ^  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  in  the  highways  to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and 
as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guard- 
ed by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of 
twenty-five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia,  to 
avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach. 
The  Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults ;  they  lost  the 
flower  of  their  troops ;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with 
the  fortune  of  his  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve, 
had  been  performed  by  the  Roman  general :  it  remained  only, 
that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable  effort,  the 
war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps 
the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and  envied  his 
servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Beli- 
sarius was  commanded  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and 
to  transport  himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants, 
inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  con- 
querors. In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against  the 
power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished  by  the  delay,  the 
disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed 
in  his  winter-quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the  two 
passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were  guarded  by  his  cavalry.  They  were 
betrayed  by  treachery  or  weakness ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths 
scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum, 
or  Rossano,3  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  where 

'  Totila.  .  .  .  Roinam  iiigreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  everit  murosdoraos  aliquantasigni  comburens, 
ac  omnes  Romanorum  res  in  preedam  accepit,  hos  ipsos  Romanos  in  Cainpaniam  captivos 
abduxit.  Post  quam  devastationem,  xl  aut  amplius  dies,  Roma  full  desolata,  ut  nemo  ibi 
hominuin,  nisi  (nulla  ?)  bestiae  morarentur  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  54.). 

^  The  tribuli  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  three  others 
erect  or  adverse  (Procop.  Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Just.  Lipsius,  Poliorcettoi',  1.  v.  c.  3.).  The 
metaphor  was  borrowed  from  the  tribuli  (land-caltrops),  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit  common 
in  Italy  (Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  153.  ii.  33.). 

3  Ruscia,  the  navale  Thurtorum,  was  transferred  to  th«  distance  of  sixty  stadia  to  Ruscia* 
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the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuge.  In  the  first  attempt,  the 
Roman  forces  were  dissipated  by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  ap- 
proached the  shore ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers,  the 
landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths 
impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and 
continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the 
death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his  return. 

The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy  of  his 
competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded  by  the  blaze  of 
his  former  glor)-.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had 
wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  march  into 
the  countr)',  or  to  accept  the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila. 
Yet  in  the  judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from 
events,  and  compare  the  instruments  with  the  execution,  he  appeared 
a  more  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of 
his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings  before  the  throne 
of  Justinian.  The  valour  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by  age; 
his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of 
humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
the  times.  The  parsimony  or  poverty  of  the  Emperor  compelled  him 
to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had  deser\'ed  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained  by  the  oppression 
of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that  injured  or  guilty 
officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  avarice 
of  Antonina,  which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now  reigned 
without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius  himself  had  always  under- 
stood, that  riches,  in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of 
personal  merit.  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his 
honour  for  the  public  ser\'ice,  without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to 
his  private  emolument.  The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy'  awaited  his  return.  In  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the  African 
tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Pme- 
jecta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer;  but 
the  impediment  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery;  and 
the  ser\ice  in  which  he  gloried,  had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and 
sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but  the  con- 
spirators delayed  the  execution  till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  dis- 
armed, and  naked,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity ;  and  they  justly 
dreaded  the  revenge,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins, 
and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime.     Delay  afforded  time 

num.  Ro«ano,  an  archbishopric  without  suffragans.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estat( 
of  the  duke  of  Corigliano  (Riedesel,  Travels  into  Magna  Graeda  and  Sicily,  p.  166.). 

'  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Procop.  (Gothic.  1.  iiL  c.  31,  32.)  with  such  freedoin  aa4 
candour,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives  him  nothing  to  add. 
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for  rash  communications  and  honest  confessions :  Artaban  and  his 
accomplices  were  condemned  by  the  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency 
of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  confinement  of  the  palace, 
till  lie  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against  his  throne  and  life. 
If  the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  cordially  embrace  a  friend 
whose  victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was  endeared  to  his 
prince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Beli- 
sarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the  high  station  of  general  of  the  East 
and  count  of  the  domestics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  re- 
spectfully yielded  the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the 
first  of  the  Romans.'  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  his  wife ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection  became 
less  disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser 
influence  of  fear,  Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  of 
their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anastasius  the  grandson,  or  rather  the 
nephew,  of  the  empress,-  whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the  con- 
summation of  their  youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  ex- 
pired, the  parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps 
her  happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling  mother, 
who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before  they  had  been  ratified  by 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.^ 

Before  the  departure  (a.d.  548,  Sept.)  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was 
besieged,  and  few  cities  v/erc  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ra- 
venna, Ancona,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians ;  and  when 
Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung 
by  the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of  Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title 
till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  people.  Three  thousand  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the 
suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced 
to  Justinian,  by  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence 
was  pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly 
accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and 
confidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  conquest,  en- 
countered a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the  port,  and  of  all  maritime  supplies. 
The  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality 
of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of  their  venal 

'  The  honours  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secretary  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii. 
c.  35.  1.  iv.  c.  21.).  The  title  of  SrpaTijyos  is  ill  translated,  at  least  in  this  instance,  by 
prsefectus  pnetorio  ;  and  to  a  military  character,  magister  militum  is  more  proper  and  appli- 
cable 'Ducange,  Gloss.  Grajc.  p.  1453.). 

*  Alcmannus  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.am,  p.  68.),  Ducange  (F.am.  Byzant.  p.  98.),  and  Heineccius 
(Hist.  Juris  Civilis,  p.  434.),  all  three  represent  Anastasius  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Theodora  ;  and  their  opinion  firmly  reposes  on  the  unambiguous  testimony  of  Procop.  (Anec- 
dot.  c.  4,  S- — <dvyaTpiSio  twice  repeated).  And  yet  I  will  remark,  i.  That,  in  the  year  547, 
Tlieodora  could  scarcely  liave  a  grandson  of  the  age  of  puberty;  2.  That  we  are  tot.illy 
ignorant  of  this  daughter  and  her  husband  ;  and,  3.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bastards, 
and  that  her  grandson  by  Justinian  would  have  been  heir-apparent  of  the  empire. 

3  The  a/xapTn^axa,  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  andafter  his  return,  are  manifested  avapa- 
KaXuTTTioi,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  author  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5.).  The  designs 
of  Antonina  were  favoured  by  the  fluctuatrng  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  law  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  that  emperor  was  trocho  versatilior  (Heineccius,  Element.  Juris  Civil,  ad 
Ordinem  Pandect.  P.  iv.  No.  233.). 
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countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night  (A.D. 
549),  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they  silently 
opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the  city ;  and 
the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could  r^ch  the  harbour 
of  Centumcellae.  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of 
Cilicia,  retired  with  400  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled 
the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine ;  and  their  aversion 
to  the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  ;to  risk  the  event 
of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped 
to  the  offers  of  capitulation  :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and 
preser\-ed  their  arms  and  horses,  by  enlisting  in  the  senice  of  Totila ; 
their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  East,  were  dismissed  with  honour;  and  above  400 
enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of  destroying 
the  edifices  of  Rome,'  which  he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored  to  their  country- ;  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  liberally  provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe 
of  peace,  exhibited  the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst  he 
amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  400  vessels  were  prepared  for  the 
embarkation  of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were 
reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his  implacable  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  300  galleys."*  The  Goths  were 
landed  in  Corc>Ta  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epirus ;  they  advanced 
as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of  Augustus,  and  Dodona,^  once  famous 
by  the  oracle  of  Jove.  In  everj'  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Bar- 
barian repeated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  con- 
cord of  their  predecessors,  and  ottered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in 
the  service  of  the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace ;  but  he  neglected  the  pro- 
secution of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  disappointed  in  some 
degree  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber  the 
emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus, 
who  appeared  before  his  throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy.  In 
the  choice  of  the  generals  (a.d.  549 — 551)  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment, 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the 
conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  want  of  youth  and  experience  were  after- 
wards discovered,  and  before  he  touched  the  shores  of  the  island  he 

'  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors ;  and  according  to 
Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  22. ),  the  galley  of  /Eneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feel  in  breadth, 
120  in  length,  was  preserved  entire  in  the  navalia,  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  \-ii.  c.  9.  p.  466.  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iv.  c  13. 
p.  334-).     But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  this  rehc. 

'^  In  th^  seas,  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of  Calypso.  He  was  shewn, 
at  Phaeacia  or  Corcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulj-sses  (Odyss.  xiii.  163.) ;  but  he  found  it  % 
recent  fabric  of  many  stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius  (1.  iv.  c.  22.).  £us- 
tathius  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  Ukeness  of  a  rock. 

3  M.  d'Anville  I.Mem,  de  I'Acad.  xxxii.  513.)  illustrates  the  gulf  of  Arabracia  ;  but  he  cannot 
ascertain  the  situation  of  Dodooa.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds 
of  America. 
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was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius  the  con- 
spirator Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  honours;  in 
the  pious  presumption,  that  gratitude  would  animate  his  valour  and 
fortify  his  allegiance.  Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels, 
but  the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved  for  Germanus,' 
the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had  been  long  depressed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of 
a'  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  children,  and  the  testament  of 
his  brother ;  and  although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Justi- 
nian was  displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit 
obedience  :  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in 
the  factions  of  the  circus :  the  gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered 
by  innocent  cheerfulness ;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  interest  to 
indigent  or  deserving  friends.  His  valour  had  formerly  triumphed 
over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa :  the 
first  report  of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians ;  and 
he  was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  His  second  mar- 
liage  with  Malasontha,  the  grand-daughter  of  Theodoric,  endeared 
Germanus  to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they  marched  with  reluctance 
against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of 
Amali.^  A  splendid  allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor :  the 
general  contributed  his  private  fortune;  his  two  sons  were  popular 
and  active ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  of  his 
levies,  the  expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select  some 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry  :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  voluntary  service ;  and  as 
far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality  attracted  the  aid 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica;  an  army  of 
Sclavonians  fled  before  their  march ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final 
departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus  were  terminated  by  his  malady 
and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war 
still  continued  to  act  with  energy  and  effect.  The  maritime  towns, 
Ancona,  Crotona,  Centumcella;,  resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily 
was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated 
near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  47 
to  50  galleys  :  the  victor>'  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled,  that  only  1 2  of 
the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They  affected  to 
depreciate  an  element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own 
experience  confirmed  the  tiiith  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea 
will  always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land.^ 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  provoked  to  smile,  by 

'  Acts  of  Germnmis  in  the  public  (Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  i6,  17,  18.  Goth.  !.  iii.  c.  31,  32.)  and  private 
history  (Anecdot.  c.  5.),  and  those  of  his  .son  Justin,  in  Agalh.  (1.  iv.  p.  130,  131.).  Notwith- 
standing an  ambiguous  expression  of  Jornandcs,  fratri  suo,  Alemannus  has  proved  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  brotlier. 

"  C'onjuncta  Aniciorum  hc's  cum  Amalfl  stirpe  xpcm  adhuc  ntriusque  generis  promittit 
(Jornan.  c.  60.  p.  703.).     He  wrote  at  Ravenna  before  the  death  of  Totila. 

3  The  third  Ijook  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Germanin  (Add.  1.  iv.  c 
•3>  24>  25,  26.;. 
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the  strange  intelligence,  that  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
given  (A.D.  552)  to  an  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch  Narses'  is  ranked 
among  the  few  who  have  rescued  that  unhappy  name  from  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  mankind. 

A  feeble  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the 
loom  and  distalf,  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the  service  of 
female  lu.xurj' ;  but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised 
the  faculties  of  a  \'igorous  and  discerning  mind.  A  stranger  to  the 
schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter, 
and  to  persuade;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly 
counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.-  The  talents  of 
Narses  were  tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies ;  he  led  an 
army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the 
country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve 
years  after  his  return,  the  eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest 
which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals. 
Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared, 
that  unless  he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never 
consent  to  risk  his  own  glon.-,  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian 
granted  to  the  favourite,  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero  :  the 
Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty'  of  the  empire.  The  key  of  the 
public  treasure  was  put  into  his  hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  lev)^ 
soldiers,  to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay, 
and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The  troops  of 
Geimanus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expectation 
of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies  were  created  by 
the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  Narses.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  ^  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lend- 
ing 2200  of  his  bravest  warriors,  who  were  followed  by  3000  of  their 
martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Heruli  fought  on  horseback 
under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who 
adopted  the  manners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of 
veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to 
command  the  Huns;  and  Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the 
great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faith- 
ful Persians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their 

'  Procopius  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and  the  victory  of  Narses 
n.  iv.  c.  21.  26 — 35.).  A  splendid  scene  !  Among  the  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso 
revolved  in  his  mind,  he-hesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses 
f  Hayley's  Works,  iv.  70.). 

-  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Persar- 
menian.  _  Procopius  styles  him  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  ^aaiKiKiBV  Xpi}fj.aTiou  Ta/iias  ;  Paul 
V/amefrid  (I.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.I,  Chartularius  :  Marcellinus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularius.  In 
an  inscription  on  the  Salarian  bridge,  he  is  entitled  Ex-consul,  Ex-pra;positus,  Cubiculi  Pa- 
tricius  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Geruiaus,  1.  xiii.  c.  25.).  The  law  of  Theodosius  against  eunuchs 
was  obsolete  or  abolished  (.Annotation  xx.) ;  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  su^isted 
in  full  vigour  (Procop.  1.  iv.  c.  21.). 

'  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  I.,onibard,  records  with  complacency  the  succour,  service,  and  hon- 
ourable dismission  of  his  countrymen — reipuUica:  Romans  adversus  xmulos  adjutores  fuerant 
(L  ii.  c.  I.  p.  774.  ed.  Grot.}.  I  am  surpriicd  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  did  not  lead  hU 
subjects  in  person. 
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prince.'  Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  more  absolute  in 
the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and  gallant  army 
from  Philippopolis  to  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was 
checked.  The  East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting 
such  multitudes  of  men  and  horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general 
confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  re- 
fused a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The  station  of 
Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  forces ; 
and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread  the  adjacent  country 
with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inundation  of  waters.''  In  this  per- 
plexity, an  officer  of  experience  proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  rashness ;  that  the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  ad- 
vance along  the  sea-shore,  while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and 
successively  cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fall  into  the  Hadriatic 
to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected 
the  fragments  of  the  Italian  aimy,  and  marched  towards  Rimini  to 
meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 

The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and  decisive  action. 
His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state :  the  cost  of  each  day 
accumulated  the  enormous  account ;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  dis- 
cipline or  fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other,  or  against  their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations 
,  might  have  tempered  the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious, 
that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution  :  he 
felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  treason,  and  he  resolved  to  risk 
the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in  which  the  valiant 
would  be  animated  by  instant  danger,  and  the  disaffected  might  be 
awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the 
hills  of  Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  Way,  nine  miles  beyond 
the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might  have 
stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.^  The  Goths  were  assembled  (a.  d. 
552.  July)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced  without  delay 
to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies  approached  each  other 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs,  between  Tagina"*  and  the 

*  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames,  saved  by  compassion,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  motives  of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity  (Procop. 
Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.). 

^  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  waste  from  Aquileia  to  Ra- 
venna was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses.  Man  has  subdued  nature,  and  the  land 
has  been  cultivated,  since  the  waters  are  confined  and  embanked.  See  the  learned  researches 
of  Muratori  (Antiq.  Italiae  medii  j^ivi,  i.  dissert.  x.\i.  253.),  from  Vitruvius,  St^abo,  Herodian, 
old  charters,  and  local  knowledge. 

3  The  Flaminian  Way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the  best  modern  maps,  by 
d'AnviUe  (Analyse  de  1  Italic,  p.  147.),  maybe  thus  stated  :  Rome  to  Narni,  51  Roman  miles; 
Terni,  57  ;  Spoleto,  75  ;  Foligno,  88 ;  Nocera,  103  ;  Cagli,  142  ;  Intcrcisa,  157  :  Fossombrone, 
t6o;  Fano,  176;  Pesaro,  184;  Rimini,  208 — about  189  English  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  death  of  Totila  ;  but  Wessel.  (Itiner.  p.  614.)  exchanges  for  the  field  of  Taginas,  the  im- 
known  appellation  of  Planias,  8  miles  from  Nocera. 

4  Taginre,  or  rather  Tadinae,  is  mentioned  by  PHny ;  but  the  bishopric  of  that  obscure 
town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was  united,  in  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera. 
The  signs  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in  the  local  appcllationSj  Fossnto,  the  camp;  Caprau: 
Caprea;  Bixstia,  Busta  Gallorum.     Cluver.  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  615,  616,  617.),  Luc 
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sepulchres  of  the  Gauls.'  The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an 
offer,  not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  "  What  day,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, "will  you  fix  for  the  combat?"  "The  eighth  day,''  replied 
Totila  :  but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise  a  foe, 
suspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli 
and  Lombards,  of  approved  v^our  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  8000  Romans ;  the 
right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by 
1 500  chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emergencies  of  action, 
to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the 
eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and  countenance 
the  assurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish 
the  guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view,  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  military  virtue. 
From  the  event  of  a  single  combat,  they  drew  an  omen  of  success  ; 
and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  main- 
tained a  small  eminence  against  three  successive  attacks  of  the  Gothic 
cavalry.  At  the  distance  only  of  two  bow-shots,  the  annies  spent  the 
morning  in  dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  necessary 
food,  without  unloosening  the  cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the  bridle 
from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge ;  and  it  was  delayed 
by  Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  sucours  of  3000  Goths.  While 
he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a 
narrow  space  the  strength  and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was 
enchased  with  gold ;  his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind ;  he  cast 
his  lance  into  the  air ;  caught  it  with  the  right  hand ;  shifted  it  to  the 
left ;  threw  himself  backwards ;  recovered  his  seat ;  and  managed  a 
fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  school.  As 
soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the 
dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The 
first  line  of  cavalry  advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and 
left  behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were  soon 
engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the  adverse  wings 
had  been  insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the 
volleys  of  4000  archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  their  distress,  drove 
them  forwards  to  a  close  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could 
only  use  their  lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the  in- 
struments of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans  and 
their  Barbarian  allies  ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and  directed 
their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of  superior 
braver)^  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished  and  disordered,  pressed 
and  broken ;  and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears, 
or  opening  their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying 
horse.     Six  thousand  of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered,  without  mercy, 

Holstenius  (Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  85.),  Guazzesi  (Dissertat.  p.  177.  a  professed  inquiry),  and 
the  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Maire  and  Magini. 

'  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  458  ;  and  the  consul  Decius,  bjr  devoting  his 
own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country  and  his  colleague  Fabius  (!'.  Liv.  x.  28,  ag.). 
Procopius  ascribes  to  Camillus  the  victory  of  the  Bust  a  Gallarutn :  aod  his  error  is  branded 
by  Cluverius  with  the  national  reproach  of  Graecorum  nugamenta. 


i 
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in  the  field  of  Tagina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over- 
taken by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidas ;  "  Spare  the  king  of  Italy," 
cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of 
Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths ;  they 
transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  his 
disgrace ;  and  his  last  moments  were  not  embittered  by  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure 
tomb ;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  be- 
held the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and 
his  bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of 
triumph. —  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  193.  Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  108. 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of  victory, 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  h^s  peculiar  patroness,'  he  praised,  rewarded, 
and  dismissed  the  Lombards.  The  villages  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes  by  these  valiant  savages ;  they  ravished  matrons  and  virgins  on 
the  altar ;  their  retreat  was  diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  regular  forces,  who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders. 
The  victorious  eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  often  the 
complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of  Rome  with 
the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host.  Round  the  wide  circumference, 
Narses  assigned  to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a 
feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguard- 
ed entrance.  Neither  the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the 
port,  could  long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror;  and  Justinian 
once  more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had 
beeny/W  times  taken  and  recovered.*  But  the  deliverance  of  Rome 
was  the  last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of 
Narses  too  frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and  war :  the 
despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary 
revenge :  and  300  youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent 
as  hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of 
Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful  lesson  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators  whom  Totila  had  banished 
from  their  country,  some  were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and 
transported  from  Campania  to  Sicily ;  while  others  were  too  guilty  to 
confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian,  or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for 
their  escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in 
a  state  of  indigence  and  exile:  the  victory  of  Narses  revived  their  hopes^ 
but  their  premature  return  to  the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the 
furious  Goths ;  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with 
patrician  3  blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution 
of  Romulus  expired  ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title 
of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public  coun- 

'  Evag.  1.  iv.  c.  24.  Tlie  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to  Narses  the  day,  and  th 
word,  of  battle  (P.iul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.).     _ 

"  Ett*  tovtov  (iacriXivovToi  to  'rrtnTTTov  tuKo},  In  the  year  536  by  Belisarius,  i 
54O  by  Totila,  in  547  by  Belisarius,  in  S49  by  Totila,  and  in  532  by  Narses.  Maltretus  ha 
inadvertently  translated  se.vtum  ;  a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts  :  bnt  the  mischief  wa 
done  ;  and  Co\isin,  with  a  train  of  French  and  Latin  readers,  liave  fallen  into  the  snare. 

S  Comiiare  two  passages  of  Procop.  (1.  iii.  c.  26.  I.  iv.  c.  24.),  which,  with  some  collater 
Wnts  from  Mnrcclllnus  and  Jornandcs,  ilhistrate  the  state  of  the  expiring  senate. 
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cil,  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  contem- 
plate the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or 
freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate ! ' 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  retired 
beyond  the  Po;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  and 
revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king  immediately  sent  (a.d. 
553.  Mar.)  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  purchase,  the  aid  of 
the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished  for  the  public  safety,  the  riches  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal 
treasure  was  guarded  by  his  brother  Aligern  at  Cumas  in  Campania; 
but  the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified,  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  arms  of  Narses.  From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  his  brother,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  or  Draco^  which  flows  from 
Nuceria  into  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies; 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  combats,  and  Teias 
maintained  this  important  post,  till  he  was  deserted  by  his  fleet  and 
the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant  steps  he  ascended  the  Lac- 
tarian  mount,  where  the  physicians  of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Galen, 
had  sent  their  patients  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  milk.^  But  the 
Goths  soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution  :  to  descend  the  hill, 
to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession  of 
freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand 
a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one  he  struck  dead 
the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with  the  other  he  received  the  weapons 
which  every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a  com- 
bat of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve 
javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without  moving  from  his 
ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his  attend- 
ants for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment  while  his  side  was 
uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell :  and  his  head, 
e.xalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations,  that  the  Gothic  kingdom 
was  no  more.  But  the  example  of  his  death  sen-ed  only  to  animate 
the  companions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  leader.  They 
fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They  reposed  on  their 
arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and  main- 
tained with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  their 
bravest  champions,  determined  the  surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair 
capitulation  which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  propose. 
They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing  in  Italy  as  the  subjects  and 
soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing  with  a  portion   of  their  private 

'  See,  in  the  example  of  Pnisias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fragments  of  Polyb.  (Excerpt. 
Legat.  xcvii.  927.},  a  curious  picture  of  a  royal  slave. 

*  The  ApaKwv  of  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  35.)  is  evidently  th  ;  Sarnus.  The  text  is  accused 
or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluver.  rL  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1156.)  :  but  CamiUo  Pel^rini  of 
Naples  (Discorsi  sopra  la  Campania  Felice,  p.  330.)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as  early 
as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or  DraconceUo. 

3  Galen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  L  v.  apud  Quver.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1150.)  describes  the  lofty 
site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk  of  mount  Lactarius,  whose  medicinal  benefits  were  equally  known 
and  sought  in  the  time  of  Syramach.  (1.  vi.  epist.  18.),  and  Cassiodoi.  (Var.  zL  10.).  Nothing 
is  no\y  left  except  the  nan;e  of  the  town  of  Lettt't. 
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wealth,  in  search  of  some  independent  country.'  Yet  the  oath  of 
ndeUty  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  looo  Goths,  who  broke  away 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to  the 
walls  of  Pavia'  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of  Aligern, 
prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  his  brother :  a  strong 
and  dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow  the  armour 
and  breast  of  his  antagonist;  and  his  military  conduct  defended 
Cumae^  above  a  year  against  the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Their  indus- 
try had  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cave^  into  a  prodigious  mine ;  combustible 
materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  temporary  props  :  the  wall 
and  the  gate  of  Cumae  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins  formed  a 
deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  Aligern 
stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless 
condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the 
friend  of  N  arses  than  the  slave  of  the  Franks.  After  the  death  of 
Teias,  the  Roman  general  separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of 
Italy;  Lucca  sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege;  and  such  was  the 
humanjty  or  the  prudence  of  N  arses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the 
inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of  their 
hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their  grateful 
zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen."* 

Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  reigned 
over  the  Austrasians  or  oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theode- 
bald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the  magnificent  pro- 
mises of  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people 
outstripped  the  timid  counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire 
and  Buccelin,5  the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders 
of  the  ItaUan  war;  and  75,000  Germans  descended  (a.d.  553.  Aug.)  in 
the  autumn  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under  the 
conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly  conceived,  that  per- 
sonal bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander.  As  he 
marched  without  order  or  precaution  along  the  .<^milian  Way,  an  am- 
buscade of  Franks  suddenly  rose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma : 
his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed;  but  their  leader  refused  to  fly; 
declaring  to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the 
angry  countenance  of  Narses.     The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and  the  re- 

'  Buat  (xi.  2.)  conveys  to  his  favourite  Bavaria  this  remnant  of  Goths,  who  by  others  are 
buried  in  the  mountains  of  Uri,  or  restored  to  their  native  isle  of  Gothland  (Mascou,  Annot. 
x.xi.). 

''  I  leave  Scalig.  (Animad.  in  Kuscb.  p.  59.)  and  Salmas.  (Exercit.  Plinian.  p.  51.)  to  quarrel 
about  the  origin  of  Cumas,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  It.-ily  (Strab.  1.  v.  372.  Vellcius 
Paterculus,  I.  i.  c.  4.),  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time  (Satir.  iii.),  and  now  in  ruins. 

3  Agath.  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of  Cumse  :  he  agrees  with  Servius 
(ad  1.  vi.  .(Eneid)  ;  nor  cin  I  perceive  why  their  opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the 
excellent  editor  of  Virgil  (ii.  650.).  In  urbc  rnedia,  secreta  religio  !  But  Cumae  was  not  yet 
built ;  aii)^  the  lines  (1.  vi.  06.)  would  become  ridiculous,  if  ./Tineas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 

■<  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  35th  chapter  of  the  ivth  book  of  the  Gothic  War 
of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the  history  of  Agathias.  Wc  must  now  relinquish  a 
statesman  and  soldier,  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician  (1.  i.  p.  ii.  1.  ii.  51. 
ed.  Louvre). 

S  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  he  discomfited  and  slew  Belisarius,  subdued 
Italy  and  vfot/y,  &c.  Historians  of  France,  Oreg.  of  Touri  (ii.  1.  iii.  c.  38.  p.  203.),  and 
^imoin  (iii.  1.  ii.  de  Gest.  Francor.  c.  23.  p.  59.). 
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treat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  and 
admitted  them  into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
man general.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the 
irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians.  They  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern, 
that  the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an  inva- 
sion. Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
Narses  himself,  who  sallied  from  Rimini  at  the  head  of  300  horse,  to 
chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the  confines  of 
Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  their  forces.  With  the  right 
wing,  Buccelin  assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Brut- 
tium :  with  the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  Otranto,  and  the  extreme  lands  of 
Italy  were  the  term  of  their  destructive  progress.  The  Franks,  who 
were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented  themselves  with  simple 
pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But  the  churches  which  their  piety 
had  spared,  were  stripped  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Alemanni, 
who  sacrificed  horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and 
rivers  : '  they  melted  or  profaned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the 
ruins  of  shrines  and  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful. 
Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice.  The 
former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom  :  the  latter,  after  a  pro- 
mise to  his  brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned  by  the  same  road  to 
deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The  strength  of  their  armies 
was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of 
disease:  the  Germans  revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy;  and  their  own 
intemperance  avenged  in  some  degree  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless 
people. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  spring  (a.d.  554.),  the  Imperial  troops,  who 
had  guarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  number  of  18,000  men,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed 
in  idleness.  By  the  command  and  after  the  example  of  Narses,  they 
repeated  each  day  their  military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  ac- 
customed their  ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised 
the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of 
Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  30,000  Franks  and  Alemanni,  slowly  moved 
towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  CasLlinum, 
covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  secured  the 
rest  of  his  encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle 
of  waggons,  whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently 
expected  the  return  of  Lothaire ;  ignorant,  alas  !  that  his  brother 
could  never  return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept 
away  by  a  strange  disease  ^  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Benacus,  between 
Trent  and  Verona.     The   banners  of  Narses  soon  approached   the 

'  Agathias  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone  (l-'-  >8.).  At  Zug,  in  Switzerland, 
idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  613  :  St.  Coluraban  and  St.  Gall  were  the  apostles  of  that 
rude  coimtr\- ;  and  the  latter  founded  an  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  ecclesiasticai 
principality  and  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  freedom  and  commerce. 

"  Death  of  Lothaire  in  Agathu  (L  ii.  38.)  and  Paul  Wamefrid,  sumamed  Diaconus  (1.  ii.  c.  3. 
775-)-     The  Greek  makes  hun  rave  and  tear  his  fiesh.     He  had  plundered  churches. 
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Vulturnus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of 
this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of  the  Roman  general  were 
most  conspicuous  in  the  calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of 
a  battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the 
Barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river, 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action,  reduced  him 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for 
some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses  was  awakened:  he  sum- 
moned the  offender  to  his  presence,  and  without  listening  to  his  ex- 
cuses, gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master 
had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was 
not  less  unjust,  than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The 
Heruli  felt  the  indignity;  they  halted;  but  the  Roman  general,  with- 
out soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called  aloud,  as 
the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy  their 
place,  they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops  were 
disposed '  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre,  the 
heavy-armed  foot ;  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Ger- 
mans advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle 
or  solid  wedge.  They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings 
of  cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass  their 
rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  consisted  of  infantry  :  a 
sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side,  and  they  used  as  their  weapons 
of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked  javelin,  which  were  only 
formidable  in  close  combat,  or  at  a  short  distance.  The  flower  of  the 
Roman  archers,  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished 
without  peril  round  this  immoveable  phalanx;  supplied  by  active 
speed  the  deficiency  of  number;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a 
crowd  of  Barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were 
covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused,  they 
trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  decisive  moment 
the  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid  violence  the 
head  of  the  column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the  Gothic 
prince,  deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour ;  and  their  example  in- 
cited the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vulturnus,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants :  but  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  a 
victory,"^  which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could  be 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand 
Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the 
ensuing  spring ;  and  every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduc- 

'  P<We  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Frainoise  i.  17.)  has  exhibited  a  faticiful  representation  of 
this  battle,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  once  famous  editor  of  Poly- 
bius,  who  fashioned  to  his-own  habits  and  opinions  all  the  military  operations  of  antiquity. 

'  Agath.  (I.  ii.  47.)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines  on  this  victory  of  Narses, 
which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Plat?ea.  The  chief  difference 
is  indeed  in  their  consequences — so  trivial  in  the  former  instance — so  permanent  and  glorious 
in  the  latter. 
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tion  of  the  Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignor- 
ance or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.'  After  the  battle  of  Casilinum,  Narses 
entered  the  capital;  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Alemanni,  were  displayed ;  his  soldiers,  with  garlands 
in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Rome,  for 
the  last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings  was  filled 
(a.D.  554 — 568)  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  in 
peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  jurisdiction  was 
soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  province  :  but  N  arses  himself, 
the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Exarchs,  administered  above  fifteen 
years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy.  Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deser\-ed 
the  honours  of  envy,  calumny,  and  disgrace  :  but  the  favourite  eunuch 
still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Justinian,  or  the  leader  of  a  victorious 
army  awed  and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was 
not  by  weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the 
attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of 
the  future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking  and  dancing: 
the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing; 
(says  Agathias)  remained,  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  hel- 
mets for  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead.''  In  a  manly 
oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  their  fame  and  endangered  their  safety. 
The  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed :  discipUne  was  confirmed,  the  for- 
tifications were  restored ;  a  duke  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and 
military  command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities;'  and  the  eye  of 
Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The 
remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with 
the  people :  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death  of  Buccelin, 
abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests :  and  the  rebel- 
lious Sindbal,  chief  of  the  Heruh,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  hung  on  a 
lofty  gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the  Exarch.*  The  civil  state 
of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  prag- 
matic sanction,  which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the 
pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurispnidence  into  the  schools 
and  tribunals  of  the  West :  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his 
immediate  successors,  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished, 
which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the  usurpation 
of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was  framed  to  reconcile  the  rights 
of  property  with  the  safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  ofiences  with  the  interest 

'  The  Beroi  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  2or.;  muit  be  read  or  under- 
stood Verona  and  Brixia. 

*  E\i3reTO  yap  oifuii,  airrots  inro  a^tXTipiav  Tas  ao-irtcas  Tw^oi/  «cai  Ta  Kpainf 
a/u<^opE(u9  oivou  Kai  ^apfiiTOv  a-K-oioaOai  lAgathias,  1.  iL  p.  48.*.  In  the  first  scene  of 
Kiciiard  III.  our  English  poet  has  beautifully  enlarged  on  this  idea  ;  for  which,  however,  he 
was  not  indebted  to  the  Byzantine  historian. 

3  Maffei  has  proved  (Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  I.  x.  257.  ■,  against  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted  before  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards  by  Narses  himself. 
In  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (No.  23.),  Justinian  restrains  the  judiccs  mililares. 

*  PauL  Diacon.  I.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  776.  Menand.  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  1:53.)  mentions  soin« 
rifoiigs  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  an<*  '^'^ophan.  (p.  201.)  hints  at  some  G«thic  rebdiions. 
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of  virtue  and  order  of  society.  Under  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome 
was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by 
the  permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approaching 
without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and  the 
salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  gi'ammarians,  were 
destined  to  preserve  or  rekindle  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient 
capital.  Justinian  might  dictate  benevolent  edicts,"  and  Narses  might 
second  his  wishes  by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of 
churches.  But  the  power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy :  and 
the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress  and 
depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign,  under  the 
discipline  of  Belisarius  himself,  50,000  labourers  died  of  hunger'^  in 
the  narrow  region  of  Picenum;^  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum 
of  her  present  inhabitants.'* 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius  sincerely 
rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a 
rival;  and  the  repose  of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  (a.d.  559)  by  a 
last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the  capital.  The  Bar- 
barians who  annually  visited  the  provinces  of  Europe  were  less  dis- 
couraged by  some  accidental  defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the 
double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  winter 
of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen :  Zabergan  led  the 
cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude  of  Sclavonians.  The  savage  chief  passed  without 
opposition  the  river  and  the  mountains,  spread  his  troops  over  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no  more  than  7000  horse  to  the 
long  walls  which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature : 
a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the 
forces  of  the  empire  were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven  schools,^  or  companies,  of  the  guards  or 
domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  5500  men, 
whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of  Asia.  But  the 
places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  insensibly  supplied  by  lazy  citizens, 

'  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  regulates  the  civil  state  of  Italy, 
consists  of  xxvii  articles:  it  is  dated  Aug.  15,  a.d.  554;  is  addressed  to  Narses,  V.  J.  Pra:- 
positus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  and  to  Antiochus,  Prasfectus  Prajtorio  Italia;  ;  and  has  been  preserved 
by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the  novels  and  edicts  of  Justinian, 
Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

-  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern  provinces,  without  (sktos) 
the  Ionian  gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the  place  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted 
orphan  suckled  by  a  slie  goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten,  by 
two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c. 

3  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est ;  quondam  uberrima  multitudinis,  ccclx  millia  Picentium  in  fidem 
P.  R.  venere  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  i8.).  In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population 
was  already  diminished. 

■*  Perhaps  15  or  16  millions.  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  18.)  computes  that  Africa  lost  5  millions, 
that  Italy  was  thrice  as  extensive,  and  that  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But 
his  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

S  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  24.  Aleman.  p. 
102.)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Agath.  (1.  v.  159.)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  an  hostile 
witness. 
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who  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service.  Of  such  soldiers,  few 
could  be  tempted  to  sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded 
to  remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated  the 
numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted  holy  virgins, 
and  abandoned  new-bom  infants  to  the  dogs  and  \'ultures ;  a  crowd 
of  rustics,  imploring  food  and  protection,  increased  the  consternation 
of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  pitched  at  the  distance  ol 
twenty  miles,*  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which  encircles  Alelan- 
thias,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Propontis.''  Justinian  trembled : 
and  those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age,  were  pleased 
to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity  and  vigour  of  his  youth.  By 
his  command,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs,  of  Constantin- 
ople :  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  trembling  spectators  :  the  golden 
gate  was  crowded  with  useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate 
shared  the  fatigues  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a  feeble 
veteran,  who  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to  resume  the  arm- 
our in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and  defended  Rome.  The 
horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus, 
were  hastily  collected ;  the  emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was  roused 
by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and  his  first  encampment  was  in  the  pre- 
sence* of  a  victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the 
friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of 
the  night :  innumerable  fires,  and  'clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  con- 
trived to  magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength :  his  soldiers  suddenly 
passed  from  despondency  to  presumption;  and,  while  10,000  voices 
demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledge,  that  in 
the  hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  300  veterans. 
The  next  morning,  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge. 
But  they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  anns 
and  discipUne  of  the  front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flanks  by  two 
ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost  warriors  fell 
by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the  swiftness  of 
their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this  action  (so  speedy  w^as  their  flight)  the 
Bulgarians  lost  only  400  horse ;  but  Constantinople  was  saved ;  and 
Zabergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor, 
and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and 
Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  dehverance  of  his  coun- 
try.    On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their 

'  The  distance  from  Constantmople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Oesariana  (Ammian.  xxx.  ii.\  is 
variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia  [Suid.  iL  522.  Agath.  1.  v.  158.),  or  xviii  or  xix  miles 
(Itiner.  p.  138.  230.  323.  332.  and  Wessel.  Observ.).  The  first  xii  miles,  as  far  as  Rhegitun, 
were  paved  by  Justinian,  who  built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  the 
sea  (Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  8.)- 

'  The  Atyras  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  16^  ed.  Voss.).  At  the  river's  mouth,  a  town  oc 
castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Edif.  L  iv.  c.  2.  Itiner.  p.  570^ 
Imd  Wessel.). 
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danger,  accompanied  his  trAtinph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, which  were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But 
when  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  em- 
peror, after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  him  to  mingle 
with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his  glory 
on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  was  encouraged  to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and 
to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians 
wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined 
to  peace  by  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Cher- 
sonesus.  A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the  payment 
of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of  Zabergan  was  hastened  by 
the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels  were  built  on  the  Danube  to 
intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a  vain 
question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shown  more  wisdom  or  weak- 
ness, amused  the  idleness  of  the  city.' 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the  emperor 
returned  (a.d.  561)  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  business,  or 
devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his  headj  and  his 
private  entry  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops  were  plundered  of  their  bread,  the 
houses  were  shut,  and  every  citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for 
the  impending  tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspi- 
cious, were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  praefect  received  their 
commands  to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  general 
illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health.  The  ferment 
subsided ;  but  every  accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  factious  temper  of  the  people :  the  guards  were  disposed 
to  mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed  or  their  pay  was 
withheld :  the  frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded 
the  opportunities  of  disorder;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens, 
of  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles  ••  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed  for  limself 
and  for  his  subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and  arbitrary  punishment 
embittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long  reign :  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  in  the  palace ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the 
names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  profli- 
gate of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed 
the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal 
banquet;  and  their  black  slaves^  were  stationed  in  the  vestibule  and 
porticos  to  aimounce  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition 
in  the  capital.  But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and 
seized,  with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments ;  Marcellus  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary.^     Pressed 

'  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  imperfectly  represented  in  the 
prolix  declamation  of  Agath.  (1.  5.  154.)  and  the  dry  Chron.  of  Theophan.  (p.  197. )• 

'■'  li/tfoi/t.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians  ;  and  the  /Ethiopians,  sometimes  known 
by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  ancients  as  guards  or  followers  :  they  were  the  trifling, 
though  costly,  objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury  (Terr.nt.  Eimuch.  act  i.  scene  ii.  Sueton.  in 
August,  c.  83.  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  in  Caligula,  c.  57.). 

3  The  Sergius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  21,  22.  Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  Marcellus  (Goth.  L  iiL  c.  32.}  3,t% 
mentioaed  by  Proeopius.     Theophan.  p.  197.  201. 
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by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he  accused  two  officers 
of  the  household  of  Behsarius ;  and  torture  forced  them  to  declare 
that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.' 
Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  an  hero  who,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should 
stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to 
survive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly;  but  flight  must  have 
been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and 
for  glory.  Belisarius  appeared  (a.d.  563.  Dec.  5)  before  the  council 
with  less  fear  than  indignation:  after  forty  years'  ser\'ice,  the  emperor 
had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously 
spared;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to 
July,  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length  (A.D. 
564.  July  19)  his  innocence  was  acknowledged;  his  freedom  and 
honours  were  restored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  re- 
sentment and  grief,  removed  (a.d.  565.  Mar.  13)  him  from  the  world 
about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Belisarius 
can  never  die :  but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues, 
so  justly  due  to  his  memor)',  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  coixfiscated  by  the  em- 
peror. Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  use  of  his 
widow;  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to  repent,  she  devoted  the  last  re- 
mains of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is 
the  simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  Justinian.''  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced 
by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general !  ' 
is  a  fiction  of  later  times,^  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour, 
as  a  strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.* 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisarius,  he  enjoyed 
the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months  (a.d.  565.  Nov.  14),  the  last 
period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.     It 

*  Alemannus  fp.  3.)  quotes  an  old  Byzantine  MS.  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Irapcrium 
Orientale  of  Banduh. 

^  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original  record  is  preser\-ed  in 
the  fragment  of  Malala  (ii.  234./ and  the  exact  Chron.  of  Iheophan.  (p.  194.,'.  Cedrenus 
(Compend.  p.  387.)  and  Zon.  (\\.  I.  xiv.  69.)  seem  to  hesitate  between  the  obsolete  truth  and 
the  growing  falsehood. 

^  i'he  source  of  this  idle  fable  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous  work  of  the  xiith  cen- 
tury, the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk  (Basil,  1546,  ad  calcem  Lycophront.  Colon.  Allo- 
brog.  1614.  in  Corp.  Poet.  Gra:c.).  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in  ten 
vulgar  01  political  verges  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88.  339.  in  Corp.  Poet.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  311.). 

EKircd/ia  ^uXivov  KpaToov  ifioa  tui  fiiXito 
BtXicraptco  ojioKov  6oti  tvd  CTpaTijXaTij 
Ov  Tuxv  fiiv  i&o^aaii,  aTtoTU<f)\oi  0'  6  <pOovoi. 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and  mariuscripts  of 
Greece;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  xvth  century  by  Crinitus,  Pont.inus,  and  Volater- 
ranus  ;  attacked  by  Aloiat,  for  the  honour  of  the  Luv  ;  and  defended  by  Baron,  (a.u.  561, 
No.  2.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Yet  'I'zetzes  himself  had  read  in  oilier  chronicles,  that 
Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  and  that  he  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 

'*  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open  hand,  which 
is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  ol 
propitiating  Nemesis  (Winckelman,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  iii.  266.).  Kx  nocturnu  risil  etiam  stipein 
quotannis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum  a^ses  porrigeiitibus  piaebenj 
(Sueton.  in  August,  c.  91.  with  an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon). 


h 
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would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the 
most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times  ;  but  the  confessions  of  an 
enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest  evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  re- 
semblance of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously  urged;' 
with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  emperor  was 
easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affable  in  discourse, 
and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions,  which  rage  with  such  destructive 
violence  in  the  breast  of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper  to 
reproach  him  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty ;  but  in  the  conspiracies 
which  attacked  his  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will 
approve  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He  excelled 
in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance :  but  the  impartial 
love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less  mischievous,  than  his  conjugal 
tenderness  for  Theodora ;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not 
by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His 
repasts  were  short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as 
fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days  and  as  many  nights  with- 
out tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigorous : 
after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or 
studied  till  the  morning  light.  Such  restless  application  prolonged 
his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  and  the  dispatch  of  business ; 
and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  by  minute 
and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of  his  administration. 
The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and 
philosopher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enter- 
piise  of  reconciling  the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence is  a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the 
government  of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful :  the  age 
was  unfortunate ;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discontented ;  Theo- 
dora abused  her  power;  a  succession  of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his 
judgment ;  and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted 
at  his  death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast, 
but  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  con- 
temporary praise;  and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  admiration,  he 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  Romans.  The  design  of  the 
African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and  executed :  and 
his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of 
Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed 
by  the  names  of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius  still  lives, 
to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial 
favour  of  mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and 
directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms.     The  characters  of  Philip 

'  The  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly  enough,  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (in  V'it. 
Agricol.  c.  45-);  and  has  been  likewise  noticed  by  the  younger  Pliny  (Paneg.  c.  48.)  aiul 
Sueton.  (in  Domitian,  c.  18.  and  Casaubon  ad  locum).  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  8.)  foolishly 
believes  that  only  one  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  vith  century. 

^  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession  (."Vnecdot.  c.  8.  13.), 
itill  more  than  by  the  praises  {Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31.  de  Kditic.  1.  i.  Proem,  c.  7.),  of  Procopius. 
Consult  the  copious  index  of  Alcmannus,  and  read  the  Life  of  Justinian  by  Ludewig  (p.  135.). 
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the  Second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition 
which  dehghts  in  war,  and  decHnes  the  dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a 
colossal  statue  of  bronze  represented  the  emperor  on  horseback,  pre- 
paring to  march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour  of 
Achilles.  In  the  great  square  betore  the  church  <rf  St.  Sophia,  this 
monument  was  raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven 
steps :  and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same  place  by 
the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justiniaru  Future  princes  were  more  just 
or  indulgent  to  his  memot)- ;  the  elder  Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue : 
since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the 
victorious  Turks.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earthquakes,  and 
the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  Sept.  (A.D.  531) 
a  comet  -  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the  north.  Eight  years  after- 
wards (A.D.  539),  while  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn,  another  comet 
appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagittar}' :  the  size  was  gradually  increasing ; 
the  head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible 
above  forty  days.  The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment,  ex- 
pected wars  and  calamities  from  their  balefiil  influence ;  and  these 
expectations  were  abundantly  fiilfilled.  The  astronomen:  dissembled 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing  stars,  which  they  affected 
to  represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and  few  among  them 
embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldaeans,  that  they 
are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric  motion.^  Time 
and  science  have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the 
Roman  sage :  the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of 
astronomers  ;*  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and 
the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in  sn>en 
equal  revolutions  of  575  years.  The^rsf,^  which  ascends  beyond  the 
Christian  xn.  1767  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogyges  the  father  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro 
has  prescr\-ed,  that  under  his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  size,  figure,  and  course ;  a  prodigy  without  example  either  in 
past  or  succeeding  agcs.^    The  seco/id  visit^  in  the  year  11 93,  is  darkly 

'  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange  (1.  L  c.  24.  No.  i.},  a  chain  of  original  testt- 
monies,  from  Procopius  in  the  vith,  to  Gyilius  in  the  xvith,  century. 

'  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  Malala  iii.  19a)  and  Theophan.  (p.  154.) :  tl>e  second  by 
Procop.  (Persic.  1.  iL  c.  4.}.  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  Tht  paleness  of  the  sua 
(Vandal.  L  ii.  c  14.  J  is  applied  by  Theophan.  (p.  158.)  to  a  different  year. 

3  Seneca's  viith  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory  of  comet;,  a  philosophic 
mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  confound  a  vague  prediction,  a  venict  tempus,  &e. 
with  the  merit  of  real  discoveries. 

*  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  humble  science  from  the  article 
CoMETE,  in  the  French  Encydop.  by  M.  d'Alembert. 

5  Whiston  had  fancied,  for  the  sra  of  Koah's  flood  (2242  years  before  Christ),  a  pnor  ap- 
parition of  the  same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  taiL 

6  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  \Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  x.  357.)  affords  an  happy  imion  of 
philosophy  and  erudition.  The  phenomenon  in  the  time  of  Og)-ges  was  preserved  by  Vairo 
(ap.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  8.},  who  quotes  Castor,  Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adrastus  rf 
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implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph, 
the  wife  of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country ; 
she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orljs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to 
the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of 
the  comet.  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  6i8,  a  date  that 
exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps 
of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  West  two  generations  before  the  reign  of 
Cyrus.  'I\ie.  foujth  apparition,  44  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and  important.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  a  long-haired  star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations, 
during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian,  in  honour 
of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed  to 
heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  consecrated 
by  the  piety  of  a  statesman :  while  his  secret  superstition  referred  the 
comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own  times.'  Theyf/?//  visit  has  been  already 
ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides  with  531  of  the 
Christian  a^ra.  And  it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  instartce,  the  comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  in- 
terval, by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  the 
year  1106,  is  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China;  and  in 
the  first  fervour  of  the  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans 
might  surmise  with  equal  reason  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of 
the  Infidels.  The  seventh  phjcnomenon,  of  1680,  was  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  an  enlightened  age."*  The  philosophy  of  Baylc  dispelled  a 
prejudice  which  Milton's  muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the 
comet,  "  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war."'  Its  road  in 
the  heavens  was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and 
Cassini  ;  and  the  mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,  and 
Halley,  investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eighth  period, 
in  the  year  2255,  their  calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the 
astronomers  of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American 
wilderness. 

II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  have  been  hitherto 
produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.^  The  nature  of 
the  soil  may  indicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable 
concussions,  since  they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such 

Cyzicus — nobiles  mathcmatici.  The  two  subsequent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek 
mythologists  and  the  spurious  books  of  Sibylline  verses. 

Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  li.  23.)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of  Augustus.  Mairan,  in 
his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin,  missionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and 
the  comet  of  Sept.  from  the  year  44  to  the  year  43.  before  the  Christian  a;ra  ;  but  1  am  not 
totally  subdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer  (Opuscules,  p.  275.). 

^  This  last  comet  was  visible  in  the  month  of  IJec.  j68o.  liayle,  who  begun  his  Pens<'cs 
sur  le  Comete  in  January  1681  (Oeuvres,  iii.),  was  forced  to  argue  that  a  siifii-rtiafiiral  comd 
would  have  confirmed  the  ancients  in  their  idolatry,  liernoulli  {Eloge,  in  Fontenelle,  v.  91J.) 
was  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail,  though  not  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

3  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  the  famous  lines  (I.  ii.  708.),  whirh 
startled  the  licenser,  may  allude  to  the  recent  comet  of  1664,  observed  by  Cassini  at  Rome  in 
the  presence  of  queen  Christina  (Fonlenelle,  in  his  Ktoge,  v.  338.).  Had  Charles  H.  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  fear? 

'  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  KnfTon  (i.  502.  Supplement  a  I'Hist.  Natur.  v.  382. 
ed.  4to),  Valmont  de  Homare  (Diction.  d'Hist.  Natur.  'J remHeineHs  de  Terrf,  Pyrites], 
Watson  (C'hi:m.  Ivssays,  i.  181.;. 
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fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur. 
But  their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
curiosit)',  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  pre- 
diction of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns 
which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
Without  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in 
which  these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will 
observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian.'  Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition 
of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople  has  been  shaken 
above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the  shock  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt :  enormous  chasms 
were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the 
sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds, 
and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,^  and  cast  into  the  waves, 
where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrys,^  in  Phoenicia. 
The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crash  the  insect  myriads  in 
the  dust ;  yet  truth  must  extort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industri- 
ously laboured  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities, 
which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the 
wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
earthquake  of  Antioch  (a.d.  526.  May  20),  whose  domestic  multitudes 
were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension. 
The  loss  of  Berytus^  (a.d.  551.  July  9)  was  of  smaller  account,  but  of 
much  greater  value.  That  city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to 
wealth  and  dignity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising 
spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  who 
might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  countr)'.  In 
these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  throwTi  down  without 
injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the 
folly  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and  labour 
erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are 
dashed  on  his  own  head :  a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessarj'  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.     Instead  of  the  mutual  sympa- 

'  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  are  described  or 
mentioned  by  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.  Anecdot.  c.  iS.),  Agath.  I.  ii.  52.  I.  v.  145.),  Malala 
{Chron.  ii.  140.  176.  iSj.  193.  220.  229.  231.  233.),  and  Theophan.  fp.  151.  183.  189.  191.). 

*  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape  between  Aradus  and  Botrys,  named  by  the  Greek.' 
6f«>i/  TT^oaio-rov  and  ivKpoamntov  or  \So-KpoauiTcov  by  the  scrupulous  Christians 
(Polyb.  1.  V.  411.  Pompon.  Mela,  I.  i.  c.  12.  p.  87.  cum  Isaac  Voss.  Observ.  Maundrell, 
Journey,  p.  32.     Pocock's  Descrip.  ii.  99.). 

3  Botrys  was  founded  {a.c.  935 — 003)  by  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron. 
p.  387.).     Its  poor  representative,  the  village  of  Palrone,  is  now  destitute  of  an  harbour. 

■•  The  university,  splendour,  and  ruin  of  Berytus,  are  celebrated  by  Heineccius  (p.  351.;  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  xxvth  year  of 
Ju.stinbn,  a.d.  551,  July  9  (Theophan.  p.  192.)  :  but  Agath.  (1.  ii.  51.)  suspends  th^  ca-thtiuake 
till  he  has  achieved  the  Il3li:ui  w^i. 
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thy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully 
experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are  released  from  the  fear  of 
punishment :  the  tottering  houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ; 
revenge  embraces  the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth 
often  swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravishcr  in  the  consummation  of 
their  crimes.  Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible 
terrors ;  and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is  more 
forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with 
servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  deity. 

III.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatized  in  every  age,  as  the 
original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.'  In  a  damp,  hot,  stag- 
nating air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less 
destructive  to  mankind  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal 
disease  which  (a.d.  542)  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
and  his  successors,''  first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium, 
between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From 
thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  East,  over 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  second  year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months,  was 
visited  by  the  pestilence :  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress 
and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,^  has  emulated  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.-* 
The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  by  the  visions  of  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  and  the  victiin  despaired  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.  But  the  greater 
number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were 
surprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so  slight  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse 
nor  the  colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger. 
The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by  the 
swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm- 
pits, and  under  the  ear;  and  when  these  buboes  or  tumours  were 
opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or  black  substance,  of  the 
size  of  a  lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the 
patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the  morbid 
humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry  a  mortification  quickly 
ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.     The 

'  I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short  but  elegant  treatise  concerning  Pestilential  Dis- 
orders, the  viiith  edition,  London,  1722. 

■^  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  years  (Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  518.),  must 
be  traced  in  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  22,  23.),  Agath.  (1.  v.  153.),  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  29.),  Paul 
Diacon.  (I.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  776.),  Greg,  of  Tours,  (ii.  1.  iv.  [c.  5.  p.  205.)  who  styles  it  Lues  luguin- 
aria,  and  the  Chron.  of  Victor  Tunnunensis  (p.  9.  in  Thesaur.  Temporuni),  of  Marcellinus  (p. 
54.),  and  of  Theophan.  (p.  153.). 

3  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medecni.  in  Opp.  p.  416.  Lond.  1733)  is  satisfied  that  Procopius  must 
have  studied  physic  from  his  knowledge  and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words 
that  are  now  scientific,  were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

*•  Thucydid.  1.  ii.  c.  47—54.  p.  127.  ed.  Duker,  and  the  poetical  description  of  the  same 
plague  by  Lucretius  (1.  vi.  1136.).  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  comment- 
ary on  this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600  pages.  (Venet.  1C03,  np.  Juntas)  which  was 
pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  library  by  Kabius  Paluhnus  Utmensis,  a  physician  and  philosopher. 
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fever  v/as  often  accompanied  with  lethargy'  or  delirium ;  the  bodies  of 
the  sick  were  covered  with  black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms 
of  immediate  death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an 
eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the 
bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal :  yet 
one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and  three  months 
survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous 
season ;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male :  but 
every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and 
many  of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech, 
without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.'  The  physicians 
of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skilful :  but  their  art  was  baffled 
by  the  various  s>Tnptoms  and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease : 
the  same  remedies  were  productive  of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event 
capriciously  disappointed  their  prognostics  of  death  or  recover)'.  The 
order  of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  confounded ;  those 
who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants  lay  unburied  in  the  streets 
or  in  their  desolate  houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorized  to  collect 
the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land  or 
water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
Their  own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened  some 
remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind ;  the  confidence 
of  health  again  revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men 
were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  or  ptovidence.  He 
forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague  had  touched 
the  person  of  Justinian  himself;  but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  em- 
peror may  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and 
honourable  cause  for  his  recovery.^  During  his  sickness  the  public 
consternation  was  expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  their 
idleness  and  despondence  occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital 
of  the  East. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  sjnnptom  of  the  plague;  which,  by 
mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  infected  persons  to  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While  philosophers 
believe  and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  danger 
should  have  been  denied  by  a  people  most  prone  to  vain  and  imagin- 
ary' terrors.3  Yet  the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by 
some  short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be 

'  Thiicyd.  (c  51.1  afiirms  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once  taken  ;  but  Evagrius,  who 
had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  observes,  that  some  x>ersons  who  had  escaped  the  first, 
sunk  under  the  second  attack  ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Paullinus  (p.  588.). 
I  observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided  :  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  dis- 
ease may  not  always  be  similar. 

*  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance  in  the  plague  of  Athens 
(Aul.  GeUins,  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  i.).  Dr.  Mead  accounts  for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious 
houses,  by  the  two  advantages  of  seclusion  and  abstinence  (p.  18.). 

3  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  contagious  from  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  common  experience  fp.  10.)  ;  and  he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  ii.)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
French  physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were  the  recent  and 
enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few  months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants 
(sur  la  Peste  de  Marseille,  Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  aivl 
trade,  contains  no  more  than  90,000  souls  (Necker,  sur  les  Fmances,  i.  231.). 
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gained  by  the  closest  conversation ; '  and  this  persuasion  might  sup- 
port the  assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom 
inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude  and  despair. 
But  the  fatal  security,  hke  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have 
aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  those  salutary  precautions  to 
whicli  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Justinian.  No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  of  the  Roman  provinces;  from  Persia  to  France,  the 
nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and  emigrations ;  and  the 
pestilential  odour  which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was  im- 
ported, by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions.  The 
mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Procopius  him- 
self, that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country; 
the  most  sequestered  islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited  ; 
the  places  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage,  were  alone 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds  might  dif- 
fuse that  subtle  venom;  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously 
disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold  or 
temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst  forth  (a.d.  542)  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  dif- 
ference of  the  seasons.  In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and 
dispersed ;  the  disease  alternately  languished  and  revived ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty-two  years  (a.d.  594) 
that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and 
salubrious  quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an 
account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this 
extraordinary  mortality.  I  only  find,  that  during  three  months,  5000  and 
at  length  10,000  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople;  that  many 
cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy 
the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human 
species,  which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries 
of  the  globe.^ 

'  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius— ouTt  yap  iu-rpto  out£  yaa  idtcorij — are  over- 
thrown by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrius. 

*  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the  sea,  &c.  (Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  i8.)  at- 
tempts a  more  definite  account ;  that  fiVpKtRm  fiupiaSuiV  fiuptui  had  been  exterminated 
under  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  daemon.  The  expression  is  obscure  in  grammar  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millions  of  millions.  Alemati.  (p. 
80.)  and  Cousin  (iii.  178.)  translate  this  passage  "two  hundred  millions  ;  "  but  I  am  ignorant 
if  their  motives.  If  we  drop  the  fXuptnSa^,  the  remaining  fivpiaSuiv  fivpiai,  a  myriad  of 
l^jT-Lids,  would  furnish  one  hundred  millions,  a  number  not  wholly  inadmissible. 
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Idea  of  the  Roman  Juyhprudence. — Ihe  Laws  of  the  Kings. —  The 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Decemvirs. —  The  Laws  of  the  People. — The 
Decrees  of  the  Senate. — The  Edicts  of  the  Magistrates  and  Em- 
perors.— Authority  of  the  Civilians. — Code,  Pandects,  Novels,  and 
Institutes  of  Justinian:  I.  Rights  of  Persons.  II.  Rights  of 
Things.  \\\.  Private  Injuries  and  Actions.  IV.  Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments. 

The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust : 
but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting 
monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence 
was  digested  in  the  immortal  works  of  the  CODE,  the  PANDECTS,  and 
the  Institutes  : '  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently 
or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe,^  and 
the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  in- 
dependent nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who  connects  his 
own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order 
of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in 
every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  civihans.  They 
piously  commemorate  his  virtues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings ;  and 
fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels  who  presume  to  sully 
the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked,  as 
it  usually  happens,  the  rancour  of  opposition :  the  character  of  Jus- 
tinian has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and  in- 
vective, and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti-Triboniatis)  has  refused 
all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws.^  At- 
tached to  no  party,  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  historj', 
and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,*  I  enter  with 

*  The  civSians  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and  incomprehensible  mode 
of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority  and  custom.  In  their  references  to  the  Code, 
the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  book,  but  only  of  the 
law ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  titU  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thousand.  Ludewig  (Ait.  Justiniani,  p.  268.)  wishes 
to  shake  off  this  pedantic  yoke  ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method  of 
numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law. 

*  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Pobnd,  and  Scotland,  have  received  them  as  common  law 
or  reason ;  in  France,  Italy,  &c.  they  possess  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  ;  and  they  were 
respected  in  England  from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.,  our  national  Justinian  (Duck,  de  UsCl  et 
Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  l.ii.  c  i.  8 — 15.  Heinecdus,  Hist.  Juris  Germanici,  c.  3,  4.  No. 
53 — T24.  and  the  legal  historians  of  each  country). 

3  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  xvith  centurj-,  wished  to  mortify 
Cujacius  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital.  His  Anti-Tribonianus  (which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  procure!  was  published  in  French  in  1609  ;  and  his  sect  was  propagated  in 
Germanv  (Heineccms,  Opp.  iiu  sylloge  iii.  171.). 

*  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned  and  perspicuous  Hein- 
eccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  the  year  1741  see  his  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelle 
Biblio.  German,  ii.  51.^.  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  8  vols.  4to,  Geneva,  1743 — 
1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have  separately  used  are,  i.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Gt.Tinan- 
ici,  l.ugd.  Batav.  1740,  8vo.  2.  SyntagmaAntiqnitatum  Romanam  Jurisprudentiam  illuslran- 
tium,  2  vols.  8vo,  Traject.  ad  Rhenum.  3.  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordinem  Insti- 
tutionum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  Svo.  4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectariun,  Traject. 
1/72,  Svo,  2  vols. 
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just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so 
many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libraries. 
In  a  single,  if  possible,  in  a  short  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,'  appreciate  the  labours 
of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a  science 
so  important  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of 
a  nation  form  the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and,  although 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  I 
shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of 
the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome^  was  composed,  with  some  po- 
litical skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the 
supreme  magistrate  ;  and  he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  thirty  curi(2  or  parishes  of  the  city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and 
Servius  TuUius,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators  ;  and 
each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division  of  Juris- 
prudence.^ The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from  nature 
itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of 
nations  and  of  religious  worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived 
from  his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil  law  is 
attributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius  :  he  balanced  the  rights  and 
fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens ;  and  guarded,  by  fifty  new 
regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the  punishment  of  crimes. 
The  state,  which  he  had  inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed 
by  the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when  the  kingly  office 
was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom.  The 
royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete;  the  mysterious  deposit  was 
silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles ;  and,  at  the  end  of  sixty 
years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complained  that  they  were  ruled  by 
the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  institutions 
of  the  kings  had  blended  themselves  with  the  public  and  private  man- 
ners of  the  city ;  some  fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence*  were 

'  Our  orighial  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.),  of  Pomponius,  a 
Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines  (Heinecc.  iii.  syll.  iii.  66 — 126.).  It  has  been 
abridged,  and  probably  corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkershoek  (0pp. 
i.  270.). 

^  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in  the  first  book  of  Livy, 
and  more  copiously  in  Dionys.  Halicarnas.  (1.  ii.  80 — 96.  iig — 130.  1.  iv.  198 — 220.),  who  some- 
times betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek. 

3  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by  Justus  Lijpsius 
(0pp.  iv.  279.)  ;  is  adopted  by  Gravina  (Origin.  Jur.  Civil,  p.  28.  ed.  Lips.  1737 ;)  and  is  re- 
luctantly admitted  by  Mascou,  his  German  editor. 

■*  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Jiis  Papirianum,  from  the  first  compiler, 
Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or  after  the  Regifugium  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.). 
The  best  judicial  critics,  even  Bynkershoek  (i.  284.)  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  C.  R.  1.  i.  c.  16, 
17.  and  Opp.  iii.  sylloge  iv.  i — 8.),  give  credit  to  this  tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently 
adverting  to  the  value  and  rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third  century,  of  the  illiterate 
city.  I  much  suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  revived  the  laws 
of  Numa  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  iii.  171.),  left  only  an  oral  tradition  ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum 
of  Granius  Flaccus  (Pandect.  1.  l.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  144.)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  original 
work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (Censorin.  de  die  Natali,  1.  iii.  13.  Dulccr  de  Latinitate 
J.  C  p.  157.). 
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compiled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,'  and  above  twenty  texts  still 
speak  the  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the  Latins.* 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-laiown  stor>'  of  the  Decemvirs,^  who 
sullied  by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  on  brass,  or  wood,  or 
ivor)-,  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  laws/  They  were  dictated 
by  the  rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands  of  the  people.  But  the  substance 
of  the  twelve  tables  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  emerged  from  barbarism,  since  they  were  capable  of  study- 
ing and  embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened  neigh- 
bours. A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven  by  en\'^-  from  his  native  country: 
before  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the 
various  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil  society  ;  he  imparted  his 
knowledge  to  the  legislators  of  Rome,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  to  the  perpetual  memorj-  of  Hermodorus.s  The  names  and 
divisions  of  the  copper-money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were 
of  Dorian  origin  :*  the  hars'ests  of  Campania  and  Sicily  relieved  the 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  often  interrupted  by  war  and 
faction ;  and  since  the  trade  was  established,^  the  deputies  who  saUed 
from  the  Tyber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  with  a  more 
precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  ITie  colonies  of  Great  Greece  had 
transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their  mother-countr)'.  Cumae 
and  Rhegium,  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum  and  SjTacuse,  were 
in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourishing  cities.  The  disciples  of  P)-thagoras 
applied  philosophy  to  the  use  of  government ;  the  ,unwTitten  laws  of 
Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and  music,^  and  Zaleucus  framed 
the  republic  of  the  Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two 

'  A  pompous,  though  feeble,  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is  made  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Ju- 
ri^>rud.  Rom.  of  Terasson,  p.  23 — 72.  Paris,  1750,  fol. ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than 
performance. 

-  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug;  up  between  Cortonaand  Gubio. 
A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan,  represents  the  primitive  state  of  the  Pelasgic  letters 
and  language,  which  are  ascribed  by  Henidotus  to  that  district  of  Italy  vL  i.  c.  56,  57,  58.) ; 
though  this  difiScuIt  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona  in  Thrace  .Notes  de  Larcher,  L 
256.,:.  The  savage  dialect^ of  the  Eugubine  tables  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  di- 
vination of  criticism  ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the 
~  ..liare  Carmen,  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  none  could  understand.     The  Roman  idiom, 

-  an  infiision  of  Doric  and  .iEolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  xii 
-xbles  of  the  Duillian  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  iGruter,  Inscript.  L  p. 
cxiii.  ScipionMaffei,  Istoria  Diplom.  p.  241.     Biblio.  Italiq.  iii.  30 — 41.174 — 205.  xiv.  i — 52.), 

5  Compare  Livy  (I.  iii.  c.  31 — 59.)  with  Dionys.  Halicamas.  i.L  x.  644 — xi.  691.).  How  con- 
cise and  animated  is  the  Roman — how  prolix  and  lifeless  the  Greek  !  Vet  he  has  admirablf 
judged  the  masters,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

■*  From  the  historians,  Heinecc.  (Hist.  J.  R.  1.  i.  Ko.  26.)  maintains  that  the  twelve  tablet 
wereofbrass — trreas :  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  we  read  «3<?rf<w;  for  which  Scaliger  has  sub- 
siituted  roboreoi  (Bynkershoek,  p.  286.).  Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  might  be  successively 
employed. 

S  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Tusculan.  Quaestion.  v.  36. )  ;  his  statue  by  Pliny  ^Hist. 
Xat.  xxxiv.  II. \  The  letter,  dream,  and  prophecy  of  Herachtus  arealike  spurious  ^Epistolae 
Gr«ec.  Divers,  p.  337.  \ 

J>  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably  discussed  by  Bentley 
Dissert,  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  427).  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called 
:   rih  by  honour  and  resentmenL 

7  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of  Africa  Tolyb.  L  iiL 
177.  ed.  Casaubon.  foL;.     Their  voyages  to  Cums,  &c.  are  noticed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

8  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas,  the  legislator  of  Rhe- 
gium and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Diodoras  Siculus  (L  1.  xii.  4S5..,  is  celel»at«^ 
£>Dg  afterwards  as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurium. 
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hundred  years.'  From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited 
Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of  Pericles ;  and  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the  twelve  tables.  If  such  an 
embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  Barbarians  of  Hcsperia, 
the  Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the 
reign  of  Alexander;'  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  ex- 
plored and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the 
Athenian  monuments  are  silent;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the 
patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to  copy  the 
purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  comparison  of  the  tables  of 
Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some  casual  resemblance  may  be 
found ;  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to  every 
society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia.^ 
But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legis- 
lators of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse  to  each 
other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve  tables,* 
they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  reverence 
which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal 
institutions.  The  study  is  recommended  by  Cicero  s  as  equally  pleasant 
and  instructive.  "  They  amuse  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old 
"  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  the 
"  soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals ;  and  I  am  not  afraid 
"  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  surpasses  in 
"  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy.  How  admirable," 
says  TuUy,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  "  is  the  wisdom  of  our 
"  ancestors.     We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our 

'  Zaieucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit  and  glory  of  converting 
a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics 
(two  Mem.  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Croix,  sur  la  Legislat.  de  la  Grande  Gr^ce  ;  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
xlii.  276.).  Rut  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobseus, 
are  the  spurious  composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by  the 
critical  sagacity  of  Bentley  (p.  335.). 

*  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  intercourse:  i.  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides  (a.u.c.  330 — 350.)  appear  ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Rome 
(Joseph,  contra  Apion,  ii.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  444.  ed.  Havercamp).  2.  Theopompus  (a.u.c.  400. 
Plin.  iii.  9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  is  noticed  in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides 
Ponticus  (Plutarch  in  Camillo,  p.  292.  ed.  H.  Stephan.).  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  (a.u.c.  430.),  is  attested  by  Clitarchus  (Plin.  iii.  9.),  by  Aristus  and 
Asclepiades  (Arrian.  1.  vii.  294.),  and  by  Meninon  of  Heraclea  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccx.\iv. 
725.)  ;  though  tacitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  'I'lieophrastus  (a.u.c.  440.)  primus  externorum 
aliqua  de  Romanis  diligentius scripsit  (Pliu.  iii.  9.).  5.  Lycophron  (a.u.c.  480 — 500.)  scattered 
the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  fable  of  the  j^ineid  (Cassandra,  1226 — 1280.) : 

r»)s  Kai  6a\a<T(rt)s  <rKiiTpa  i<ai  uoi'apxiav 

Aa/SOVTES. 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  fitst  Punic  war  ! 

3  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepulturse,  was  borrowed  from  Solon  (Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  23 
the  furtum  per  lanccm  et  licium  conceptum,  is  derived  by  Heineccius  from  the  manners  1  ! 
Athens  (Antiquitat.  Rom.  ii.  167.).  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal  thief,  was  declared  by 
Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Decemvirs  (Exodus,  xxii.  3.  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem,  tom. 
i.  73('\  ed.  Reiske.  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  I.  i.  c.  4.  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Roman- 
anvn,  tit.  vii.  No.  1.  218.  ed.  Cannegieter). 

*  BprtYttt)S  Kai  atrtpiTTWi  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus  (i.  1.  xii.  494.),  which  may  be  fairly 
translated  by  the  cleganti  atque  absolulA  brevitate  verborum  of  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic. 
xxi.  I.). 

S  Listen  to  Cicero  (de  LegibuSt  u*  33.)  vtd  his  representative  Crassus  (de  Orato'c.  i.  41.). 
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"  superiority  is  the  more  conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on 
"  the  rude  and  ahnost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Dracon,  of  Solon, 
*'  and  of  Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  transcribed 
and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence :  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of 
the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  their  subsequent 
loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours  of  modem  critics.' 
But  although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule 
of  right,  and  the  fountain  of  justice,-  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries, 
became  a  grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city.^  Three 
thousand  brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited 
in  the  Capitol  {Suetonius  in  Vespcisiano,  c.  8) :  and  some  of  the  acts, 
as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred chapters  {Cicero  ad  Familiares,  viii.  8).  The  Decemvirs  had 
neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucus,  which  so  long  maintained 
the  integrity  of  his  republic.  A  Locrian  who  proposed  any  new  law, 
stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord  round  his  neck, 
and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator  was  instantly  strangled. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  were  approved  by 
an  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  riches  preponderated  against 
numbers.  To  the  first  class  of  Romans,  the  proprietors  of  100,000 
pounds  of  copper,*  98  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  95  were  left  for 
the  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their  substance  by  the 
artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes  soon  estabhshed  a  more 
pecious  and  popular  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to 
enact  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries^ 
they  convened  the  tribes;  and  the  patricians,  after  an  impotent 
struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  in  which  their  votes 
were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as 
the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridges,^  and  gave  their 
voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  his  friends  and  counti^iTnen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted 
the  wishes  of  his  creditor ;  the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose 

'  Heinec.  [Hist.  J.  R.  No.  29 — 33.).  I  have  followed  the  restoration  of  the  xii  tables  by 
Gravina  (Origines  J.  C.  p.  280 — 307.)  and  Terasson  {Hist,  de  la  Jurisprud.  Rom.  p.  94 — 205.). 

-  Finis  sequi  juns  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.).  Fons  omnis  puUici  et  privati  juris  (T.  Liv.  iii.  34.). 

^  De  principiis  juris,  et  quibus  modis  ad  hanc  multitudinem  intinitain  ac  varietatem  leguni 
perventum  sit  altiiis  disseram  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  25.).  This  deep  disquisition  fills  only  two 
pages,  but  they  are  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energj-,  Livy  (iii. 
34.)  had  complained,  in  hac  immense  aliarum  super  alias  acervatarum  legum  cumulo,  &c. 

■♦  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  modems  (except  Eisenschmidt  de  Ponderibus, 
."^c.  p.  137.),  represent  the  100,000  asses  by  10,000  Attic  drachma;,  or  somewhat  more  than 
300  pounds  sterling.  But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  later  times,  when  the  asvzs 
dimmished  to  Ath  of  its  ancient  weight  :  nor  can  I  beUeve  that  in  the  first  ages,  however 
destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  single  ounce  of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  70 
pounds  of  copper  or  brass.  A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is,  to  value  the  copper  itself 
according  to  the  present  rate,  and,  after  comparing  the  mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Roman 
and  averdupois  weight,  the  primitive  as  or  Roman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciated  M. 
one  English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amoimted  to  5000  poimds  sterling. 
It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome  for  five  pounds,  a  sheep 
for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  iFostus,  p.  33c.  ed.  Dacier. 
P!in.  Hist.  Nalur.  xviii.4.)  :  nor  do  1  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  consequences,  whi(f 
moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans. 

5  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Sigonius  and  Beaufort. 
Spanheim  (de  Prsestantii  et  UsA  Numismatum,  ii.  dissert,  x.  193.)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal, 
the  Cista,  Pontes,  Septa,  Diribitor,  &c 
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the  views  of  his  patron  :  the  general  was  fo]lowed  by  his  veterans,  and 
the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude. 
A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and 
shame,  of  honour  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated 
the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.'  The  Romans  had  aspired  to 
be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the 
dictates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of 
the  tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a  sin- 
cere and  strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political 
liberty ;  they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which  en- 
forced the  obligation  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  marriage,  was 
clamorously  rejected ;  Propertius,  in  the  arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the 
victory  of  licentious  love ;  and  the  project  of  reform  was  suspended 
till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  had  arisen  in  the  world."" 
Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of 
the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  their  abolition,  which  Au- 
gustus had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resistance, 
and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his  successor.^  Sixty 
thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers  anade  formidable,  and 
poverty  secure,  were  supplanted  by  six  hundred  senators,  who  held 
their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of 
legislative  authority;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of 
two  hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
and  validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the 
people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the  moment : 
the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws,  were  adapted  by  a  single 
hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders  :  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  in  questions  of 
private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom  per- 
verted by  fear  or  interest."* 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  Avas  supplied  by  the  occasional 
EDICTS  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the  honours  of 
the  state.5  This  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Roman  kings,  was  trans- 
ferred, in  their  respective  offices,  to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  cen- 
sors and  praetors ;  and  a  similar  right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  ediles,  and  the  proconsuls.  At  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  duties  of  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  the  governor, 
were  proclaimed ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by  the  an- 
nual edicts  of  the  supreme  judge,  the  prastor  of  the  city.  As  soon  as 
he  ascended  his  tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  cryer,  and 
afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  he  proposed  to 

'  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iii.  16.)  debates  this  constitutional  question,  and  assigns  to  his  brother 
Quintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 

'  Prae  tumultu  recusantium  perfene  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  34.).  Propertius,  1. 
ii.  eleg.  6.  Heineccius,  in  a  separate  history,  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  tne  Julian 
and  Papian-Poppaean  laws  (0pp.  vii.  P.  i.  i — 479.). 

3  Tacit.  Anna!,  i.  15.     Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 

4  Non  ambigitur  senatum  jus  facere  posse,  is  the  decision  of  Ulpian  fl.  xvi.  ad  Edict,  in 
Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iii.  leg.  9.).  Pomponius  taxes  the  comiiia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  hominuin 
(Pandect,  l.i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  9.). 

5  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  prxtors  and  other  magistrates,  is  strictly  defined  in  the  Latin 
text  of  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7.),  and  more  loosely  explained  in  the  Greek  paraphrase 
»f  Theophil,  (p.  33 — 38,  ed.  Reitz),  who  drops  the  mivortant  word  hoiiorariunt. 
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follow  in  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity 
would  afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle 
of  discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
public :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the 
laws,  was  improved  by  successive  praetors ;  subtleties  and  fictions 
were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and 
where  the  end  was  salutar\',  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The 
secret  or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the 
order  of  succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and  the  claimant, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  equal 
pleasure  from  an  indulgent  prastor  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  his 
late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of  private  wTongs,  com- 
pensations and  fines  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete  rigour  of  the 
twelve  tables ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fanciful  supposi- 
tions ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obliga- 
tion, or  excused  the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A 
jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  danger- 
ous abuse :  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often 
sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection, 
and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resentment.  But  the  errors 
or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired  with  his  annual  office  ;  such  maxims 
alone  as  had  been  approved  by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by 
succeeding  judges ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solu- 
tion of  new  cases  ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed  by 
the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  of  the  year  to  adhere 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first  proclamation.'  It  was  reserved  for 
the  curiosity  and  learning  of  Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which 
had  been  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Caesar;  and  the  praetorship  of 
Sahius  Julian,  an  eminent  la\vyer,  was  immortalized  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  PERPETUAL  EDICI".  This  well-digested  code  was  ratified 
by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity 
was  at  length  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  per- 
petual edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  jurisprudence." 
From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Caesars  were  content  to  pro- 
mulgate their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate :  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  epistles  and  oraiiotis  of 
the  prince  were  respectfully  inserted.  Hadrian  ^  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  assumed,  without  disguise,  the  plenitude  of  legislative 
power.  And  this  innovation,  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was 
countenanced  by  the  patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long  absence  from 
the  seat  of  government.     The  same  poUcy  was  embraced  by  succeed- 

'  Dion  Cassius  (i.  1.  xxxvi.  loo.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  in  the  year  of  Rome  6S6.  Their 
institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  585  in  the  Acta  Diuma,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished from  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed  by 
Pighius  (Annal.  Roman,  ii.  377.).  Gr2E\nus  (ad  Sueton.  p.  778.),  Dodwell  (Praelection.  Camb- 
den,  p.  665.),  and  Heineccius  :  but  a  single  word.  Scutum  Cimbncutn,  detects  the  forgery 
(Moyle's  Works,  i.  303.). 

^  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual  edict  is  restored,  by  the 
master  hand  of  Heinec.  (Opp.  vii.  P.  ii.  1 — 564.) ;  in  whose  researches  I  might  Kifely 
acqmesoe.  In  the  Acad,  of  Inscrip.  M.  Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoirs  to  this  in- 
teresting subject  of  law  and  literature. 

3  His  lawsare  the  first  in  the  Code.  Dodwell  (Praelect.  Cambden,  319 — 34a),  who  wanden 
from  the  subject  in  confused  reading  and  feeble  paradox. 
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ing  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  TertuHian, 
"  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by 
"  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  coHstitiitions." '  During  four  cen- 
turies, from  Hadrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence 
was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  few  institutions,  either 
huma»  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  strmd  on  their  former  basis.  The 
origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ages 
and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a  double  fiction  was  propa- 
gated by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance,  of  the  civilians  who 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts,  i.  To 
the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Cassars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  some- 
times granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty 
of  particular  statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  repulalic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  His  humble 
privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant ; 
and  the  Latin  expression  of  "  released  from  the  laws," "  was  supposed 
to  exalt  the  emperor  above  a//  human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  con- 
science and  reason,  as  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar 
dependance  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in  every 
reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective  magistrate.  But 
it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had 
been  corrupted,  that  a  roya/  law,^  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people, 
were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian 
himself:*  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  false  in  fact,  and 
slavish  in  its  consequence,  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom 
and  justice.  "  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  effect 
"  of  law,  since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred 
"  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power  and  sovereignty."  ^ 
The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail 
over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations  of  millions;  and  the  de- 
generate Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  "What 
"  interest  or  passion,"  exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian, 
"  can  reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  ?  he  is 
"  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and  those 
"  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure,  are  already  numbered  with  the 
"  dead."^     Disdaining  the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may  con- 

*  Totam  illam  veterem  et  squallentem  sylvam  legutn  novis  principahum  rescriptorum  et 
edictorum  securibus  ruscatis  et  csditis  (Apologet.  c.  4.  p.  50.  ed.  Havercamp).  He  proceeds 
to  praise  the  recent  firmness  of  Severus,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  pernicious  laws  without 
any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

"  The  constitutional  stylo  of  Legilus  Solutus  is  misinterpreted  by  the  art  or  ignorance  of 
Dion  Cassius  (i.  1.  liii.  713.).  On  this  occasion  his  editor,  Reimar,  joins  the  universal  censure 
which  freedom  and  criticism  have  pronounced  against  that  slavish  historian, 

3  The  luord  [Lex  Regia]  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The  slaves  of  Commodus 
or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of  royalty. 

*  Gravina  (Opp.  501 — 512.)  and  Beaufort  (Repub.  Rom.  i.  255.).  He  has  made  a  proper 
use  of  two  dissertations  by  John  Frederick  Gronovius  and  Noodt,  both  translated,  with  valu- 
able notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  2  vols.  i2mo,  1731. 

5  Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  6.  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  i.  Cod.  Justini.in.  1.  i.  t!t.  xyii.  leg. 
I.  No.  7.  In  his  Antiquities  and  Elements,  Hcineccius  has  amply  treated  de  constitutionilnis 
principum,  which  are  illustrated  by  Godefroy  (Comment,  ad  Cod.  Theodcs.  1.  i.  tit.  i,  ii,  iii.) 
and  Gravina  (p.  87— -90.). 

<>  TheophiUis,  in  I'.araphras.  Grax.  Institut.  p.  53.  ed.  Reltz.  For  his  person,  lime,  writ- 
ings, see  the  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius,  Kxcurs.  lii.  xo\^. 
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fess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any  personal  consider- 
ations. Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind, 
that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of 
society  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  o^vn.  Under  the  weakest  and 
most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian ; '  and  the  purest  materials  of  the 
Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his 
ministers.'  The  tyrant  of  Rome  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the 
provinces.  A  dagger  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian ;  but  the 
prudence  of  Ner\a  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their  de- 
liverance, had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant  senate. —  Plin.  Sec. 
Epht.  X.  66.  Sucton.  in  Domitian,  c.  23.  Yet  in  the  rescripts,^  re- 
plies to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the  wisest  of  princes 
might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  the  case.  And  this  abuse, 
which  placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature  and 
deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense 
and  example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and 
decrees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  subscribed  in  purple 
ink,*  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces  as  general  or  special  laws, 
which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  e.xecute,  and  the  people  to  obey. 
But  as  their  number  continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  be- 
came each  day  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hcrmogenian, 
and  the  Theodosian  codes.  The  two  first,  of  which  some  fragments 
have  escaped,  were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the 
constitutions  of  the  Pagan  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Constantine. 
The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was  digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the 
order  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes 
obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was 
not  included  in  the  sacred  deposit,  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge 
as  spurious  or  obsolete.^ 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by 
the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention,  and  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  any  public  or  private  transaction.  The  jurisprudence 
of  the  first  Romans  exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words 
were  adapted  to  the  gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the 

•  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macriaus  (Jul.  Capitolin.  c  13.) : 
Ncfas  esse  leges  videri  Commodi  et  Caracallx  et  bominum  imperitorum  voluntates.  Conuno- 
dus  was  made  a  Divus  by  Severus  (Dodwell,  Przlecl.  viii.  324.).  Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Pandects. 

^  Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the  Co<Ie,  and  with  his  father 
160.  These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifty  times  in  the  Pandects  and  eight  in  the  Institutes 
(Terasson,  p.  265.). 

3  It  ^^•as  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  ■s-aleant  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit. 
ii.  leg.  I.).  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow  some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  some 
delay,  petition,  &c.  ;  but  these  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the 
peril  of  the  judge. 

■♦  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  tlie  Impel  iai  diplomas  from  Leo. 
(I.  A.  D.  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  (Biblio.  Raison.  de  la  Diplom.  i.  509.  Lami,  de 
Knidit.  Apobtol.  ii.  720.V 

S  .Schulting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Juslini,ine3,  p.  63i — 718.  Cujacius  assigned  to  Gregory 
the  reigns  frcm  Hadrian  to  Gallicnus,  and  the  continuation  to  his  fellow-labourer  Hermogeues. 
This  general  divibion  may  be  just ;  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  other's  ground. 
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forms  of  proceeding,  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest 
claim.  The  communion  of  the  marriage  life  was  denoted  by  the 
necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water : '  and  the  divorced  wife  resigned 
the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a 
slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the 
cheek :  a  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription 
Avas  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ;  the  clenched  fist  was 
the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith 
and  confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a  broken  straw; 
weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every  payment,  and  the  heir 
who  accepted  a  testament,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers, 
to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affected 
ti'ansport.*  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid  his  face 
with  a  mask  or  bason,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin 
or  a  matron.5  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his 
witness,  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in 
solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  two  com- 
petitors grasped  each  other's  hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for 
combat  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prtetor :  he  commanded  them  to 
produce  the  object  of  the  dispute;  they  went,  they  returned  with 
measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent 
the  field  for  which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  law,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians. 
Like  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients  the 
days  of  business  and  repose ;  these  important  trifles  were  interwoven 
with  the  religion  of  Numa ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  the  twelve 
tables,  the  Roman  people  was  still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of 
judicial  proceedings.  The  treachery  of  some  plebeian  officers  at 
length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery  :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the 
legal  actions  were  derided  and  observed;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning  of  this 
primitive  language."* 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages  of  Rome, 
who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  civil 
law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  ren- 
dered the  style  of  the  twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  genera- 
tion, and  the  doubtful  passages  were  imperfectly  explained  by  the 
study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circum- 
scribe the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences, 

'  Scjcvola,  most  probably  Q.  Cervidius  Scxvola,  the  master  of  Papliiian,  considers  this  ac- 
ceptance of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of  marriage  (Pandect.  1.  xxiv.  tit.  i.  leg.  66.  Hein. 
Hist.  J.  R.  No.  317.). 

^  Cicero  (de  Officiis,  iii.  19.)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Ambrose  (de  Officiis,  iii.  2.)  ap- 
peals to  the  practice  of  his  own  times,  which  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate 
(.Schiilting  acf  Ulpian.  Fragment,  tit.  xxii.  No.  28.  p.  643.). 

3  The  furtum  lance  licioque  conceptinu  was  nu  longer  inidcrstood  in  the  lime  of  ,the  Anto- 
nines  (Aulas  Gcllius,  xvi.  10.).  The  Attic  derivation  of  Hcinec.  (Antiiiuitat.  Rom.  I.  iv.  tit. 
i.  No.  13 — 21.)  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes,  hissclioliast,  and  Pollux. 

■♦  In  his  Oration  for  Murena  (c.  9—13.)  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule  the  forms  and  mysteries 
of  the  civilians,  which  arc  represented  with  more  candour  by  Aul.  Cell.  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  10,), 
Graviua  (Opp.  p.  265.),  and  Heincc.  (Autiquitat.  1.  iv.  lit.  vi.). 
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to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler 
and  more  important  task  ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently 
invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.    Their  subtle  interpret- 
ations concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  praetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny 
of  the  darker  ages  :  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the 
aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  the  skill  of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to 
undermine  the  public  institutions  of  their  countr)'.     The  revolution  of 
almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, may  be  divided  into   three  periods  almost  equal  in  duration, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  instruction  and  the 
character  of  the  civilians.'     Pride  and  ignorance  contributed,  during 
the  first  period  (A.u.a  303 — 648)  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  the 
science  of  the  Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or  assembly, 
the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walking  in  the  forum,  ready  to  im- 
part the  needful  advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from 
whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  soUcit  a  grateful  return. 
As  their  years  and  honours  increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home 
on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of  their 
clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and  country,  began  to 
thunder  at  their  door.     The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinar\'  subject  of  these  consultations, 
and  the  verbal  or  wTitten  opinion  of  the  jurisconsults  was  framed 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  law.     The  youths  of  their  own 
order  and  family  were  permitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was  long  renown- 
ed for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.     The  second  period 
(A.U.C.  648—988),  the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may 
be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexan- 
der.    A  system  was  formed,  schools  were  instituted,  books  were  com- 
posed, and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  became  subsenient  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  student.     The  tripartite  of  ^lius  Paetus,  surnamed 
Catus,  or  the  Cunning,  was  pre5er\'ed  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurispru- 
dence.    Cato  the  censer  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his  legal 
studies,  and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  appellation  of  Mucius  Scae- 
vola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perfection  of 
the  science  was  ascribed  to  Ser\'ius  Sulpicius  their  disciple,  and  the 
friend  of  Tully;  and  the  long  succession,  which   shone  with  equa\ 
lustre  under  the  repubhc  and  under  the  Caesars,  is  finally  closed  by 
the  respectable  characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.     Their 
names,  and  the  various  titles  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely 
preserved,  and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  theii 
diUgence  and  fecundity.     That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augustan  age^ 

'  The  series  of  the  civil  laii-j'ers  is  deduced  by  Pompon,  (de  Orig.  Juris  Pandect  1.  i.  tit. 
ii.).  The  modems  have  discussed,  with  learning  and  criticism,  this  branch  of  literary  history  ; 
and  among  these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Gravina  (p.  41 — 79.)  and  Heineccius  ,Hist. 
J.  R.  No.  113 — 351.).  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his  books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus, 
Je  Legibus,  and  the  Clavis  Ciceroniana  of  Emesti  (imder  the  namei>  of  Mucins,  &.c),  afford 
much  genuine  and  pleasing  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labours  of  tbv 
cinlians  (Serm.  I.  i.  10.     Epist  II.  i.  103,  &c.). 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus        Romae  duke  diu  fuil  et  solemne,  reclusA 
Sub  galli  cantum,  consultor  ubi  ostia  puL&at     Mane  domo  visikiie,  clieuti  promeie  iur:^ 
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divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country,  between  business  and 
composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are  enumerated  as  the  fruit  of 
his  retirement.  Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted ;  and  few  teachers  could  de- 
liver their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century  of  volumes.  In  the  third 
period  (a.u.C.  988 — 1230)  between  th,-;  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justin- 
ian, the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of 
curiosity  had  been  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and 
Barbarians ;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and 
the  professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Bcrytus,  were  humbly 
content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors. 
From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From 
the  multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  intermediate  space, 
it  is  evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  works  may 
be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  experience,  and 
industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  more  sensibly  felt,  as 
each  revolving  age  had  been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar 
or  a  second  :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured 
of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and  re- 
putation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the  seventh  century 
of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  .Scicvolas  had 
been  taught  by  use  and  experience ;  but  Servius  Sulpicius  was  the 
first  civilian  who  established  his  art  on  a  certain  and  general  theory.' 
For  the  discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  applied,  as  an  in- 
fallible rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  reduced  particular 
cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over  the  shapeless  mass, 
the  light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the  jurisprudence 
of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incomparable  genius,  which  con- 
verts into  gold  every  object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of 
Plato,  he  composed  a  republic ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a 
treatise  of  laws ;  in  whicli  he  labours  to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin, 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  constitution.  The  whole 
universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense 
commonwealth  :  gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence, 
are  members  of  the  same  community;  reason  prescribes  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  modified 
by  accident  or  custom,  arc  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  Avhich  the 
Deity  lias  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philoso- 
piiical  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  tlic  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe, 
and  the  Epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to  act.  The  latter  disdain 
the  care  of  the  republic ;  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their  shady 
gardens.  But  he  liumbly  intrcats  tliat  the  new  academy  would  be 
silent,  since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and 

'  Crassus,  or  r.ithcr  Cicero  liimsclf,  proposes  (dc  Oratorc,  i.  41,  42.)  an  idea  of  llie  art  or 
Kciciice  of  jurisprudence,  whicli  tlie  eloquent,  but  illiterate,  Antonius  (i.  58.)  affects  to  deride. 
It  was  partly  executed  liy  Servius  Sulpic.  (in  Bruto,  c.  41.),  whose  praises  arc  elcgaully 
varied  in  the  classic  Latinily  of  the  Roman  Gravina  (p.  Oo. ;. 
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well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system.'  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno, 
he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for 
the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  Stoics '  was  found 
to  be  of  the  firmest  temper ;  and  it  was  chieflyWom,  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence.  From  the  portico,  the 
Roman  civilians  learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die :  but  they  im- 
bibed in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect ;  the  love  of  paradox, 
the  pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute  attachment  to  words 
and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority  of  form  to  matter,  was 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of  property :  and  the  equality  of 
crimes  is  countenanced  by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,^  that  he  who 
touches  the  ear,  touches  the  whole  body;  and  that  he  who  £taals 
from  an  heap  of  com,  or  an  hogshead  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire 
theft.'* 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted  a  citizen 
to  the  honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  three  professions  were 
sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union  in  the  same  character. 
In  the  composition  of  the  edict,  a  learned  praetor  gave  a  sanction  and 
preference  to  his  private  sentiments  :  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a 
consul,  was  entertained  with  respect ;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of 
the  laws  might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian. 
The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mysterj- ;  and  in 
more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquir)-  established  the  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases  were  eluci- 
dated by  the  disputes  of  the  forum :  rules,  axioms,  and  definitions,^ 
were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  the  consent  of 
the  legal  professors  was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of  the  tribunals. 
But  these  interpreters  could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scaevolas 
themselves,  which  was  often  overthrown  by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry 
of  an  ingenious  pleader. — Cicero,  1.  i.  de  Oratore,  Topua,  pro  Miirena. 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  an  useful  engine,  the 
science  of  the  civilians ;  and  their  servile  labours  accommodated  the 
old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
legal  and  valid  opinions  was  confined  to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or 
equestrian  rank,  who  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  prince ;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Hadrian  restored  the 
freedom  of  the  profession  to  ever)'  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and 
knowledge.     The  discretion  of  the  praetor  was  now  governed  by  the 

'  Perturbatricem  autem  omnium  lianim  rerum  acadcmlam,  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneadc 
recentcm,  cxorcmus  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invascrit  in  h«ec,  quae  satis  scite  instructa  et  composita 
\-ideantur,  nimis  edet  ruinas,  quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  submovere  non  audeo  (de 
Legibus,  i.  13.).  From  this  passage  alone,  BenUey  (Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  p.  250.)  might 
have  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the  specious  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned. 

*  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Panaetius,  the  friend  of  the  younger 
Scipio  (see  his  Life  in  the  Mera.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  x.  75.^ 

^  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  (le^.  40.  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  I.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  21.). 
Vet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  .1  leadmg  civilian,  qui  faniiliaiii  duxit,  became  an  Epicurean 
(Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5.).     Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect. 

*  Gravina  (p.  43.)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou.  Heinec.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  125.) 
quotes  and  approves  a  di.'isertation  of  Everard  Ottn,  de  Stoica  Jurisconsultprtim  Philosopliik. 

5  We  have  heard  of  tlie  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  and  the  Manilian  fonnSt  vf 
811  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions  (Pandect.  1.  L.  tit.  xvi,  xvii.). 
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lessons  of  his  teachers  ;  the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  com 
ment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a 
memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the 
civihans.' 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that  the  judges 
should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  tht  civilians  agreed  among  them- 
selves. But  positive  institutions  are  often  the  result  of  custom  and 
prejudice;  laws  and  language  are  ambiguous  and  arbitrary;  where 
reason  is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed 
by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of 
their  disciples  ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
once  famous  sects  of  the  Procitlians  and  Sabinians/'  Two  sages  of 
the  law,  Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo,^  adorned  the  peace  of  the 
Augustan  age  :  the  former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign; 
the  latter  more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour,  and  his  stern 
though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal 
studies  were  influenced  by  the  various  colours  of  their  temper  and 
principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic ;  his 
rival  embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the  rising  monarchy. 
But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive ;  and  Capito 
seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the 
words,  of  his  predecessors  :  while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his  in- 
dependent ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  innovations.  The  freedom 
of  Labeo  was  enslaved,  however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions, 
and  he  decided  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  questions 
which  his  indulgent  competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more 
suitable  to  the  common  sense  aftd  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fair  ex- 
change had  been  substituted  to  the  payment  of  money,  Capito  still 
considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal  sale;'*  and  he  consulted  nature 
for  the  age  of  puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to  the  precise 
period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.^  This  opposition  of  sentiments 
was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders ;  the 
schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inveterate  conflict  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian;*  and  the  two  sects  derived 

'  Pompon,  (de  Orig.  Juris  Pavidect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.  No.  47.),  Heinec.  (ad  Institut.  1.  i. 
tit.  ii.  No.  8.  1.  ii.  tit.  xxv.  in  Element,  et  Antiquit.),  and  Gravina  (p.  41.).  Yet  the  monopoly 
of  Augustus,  an  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in  the  contemporary 
evidence  ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

'^  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridus  Mascovius,  the  le.irned  Mascou,  dc  Sectis 
Jurisconsult.  (Lipsiae,  1728,  i2mo,  p.  276.),  a  learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

3  Character  of  Antistms  Labeo  in  Tacit.  (Annal.  iii.  75.)  and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito 
{Aul.  GelL  xiii.  12.),  who  accuses  his  rival  of  libertas  nimia  et  vccors.  Yet  Horace  would  not 
have  lashed  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator  ;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentley, 
who  reads  Labieno  insanior  (Serm.  I.  iii.  82.).     Mascou,  de  Sectis  (c.  i.  p.  i — 24.). 

4  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  iii  tit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Grasc.  p.  677.)  has  commemorated 
this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  autho- 
rities. It  was  decided  by  Paul  (leg.  33.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  1.  xviii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.),  since,  iu 
a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated  from  the  seller. 

5  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  supersede  the  indecency  of  a 
search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Hypocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary 
number  of  two  weeks  of  years,  or  700  of  days  (Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.).  Plutarch  and  the  Stoics 
dc  Placit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  c.  24.)  assign  a  more  natural  te.ison.  Fourteen  years  is  the  age — 
iripi  i]v  6  (TTTipfiaTiKO^  Kpivirai  oppoi.  Sec  the  vesti/^a  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix. 
»45— 276. 

°  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou  (c.  ii — vii.  24 — 120.),  and 
it  would  be  ahnosl  ridiculous  to  praise  his  equal  justice  to  these  obsolete  sects. 
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their  appellations  from  Sabinus  and  Proculius,  their  most  celebrated 
teachers.  The  names  of  Cassians  and  Pcgasians  were  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  same  parties;  but, by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause 
was  in  the  hands  of  Pegasus,'  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  the 
favourite  of  the  Caesars  was  represented  by  Cassius  {Tacit.  Ainial. 
xvii.  7.  Sueton.  iti  Nerone,  c.  37),  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the 
patriot  assassin.  By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  controversies  of  the  sects 
were  in  a  great  measure  determined.  For  that  important  work,  the 
emperor  Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians  :  the  friends  of 
monarchy  prevailed  ;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius  Julian  insensibly 
reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like  the  contemporary*  phi- 
losophers, the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  disclaimed  the  au- 
thority of  a  master,  and  adopted  from  every  system  the  most  probable 
doctrines.^  But  their  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  bad 
their  choice  been  more  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  was 
perplexed  by  the  number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and 
every-  sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pronounce,  was  justi- 
fied by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of 
the  younger  Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  of  comparing 
and  weighing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian,  Paul, 
Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  the  oracles  of  jurisprud- 
ence :  a  majority  was  decisive ;  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally 
divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Pa- 
pi  nian.^ 

When  Justinian  ascended  (A.D.  527)  the  throne,  the  reformation  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  indispensable  task.  In 
the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal 
opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could 
purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  Books  could  not  easily  be 
found;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to 
the  exercise  of  their  illiterate  discretion.  The  subjects  of  the  Greek 
provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of  their  lives 
and  properties;  and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imper- 
fectly studied  in  the  academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople.  As 
an  lllyrian  soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian ; 
his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his 
Imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to 
labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the  work  of  reformation.^    The  theory 

'  At  the  first  sumracns  he  flies  to  the  turbot  council ;  yet  Juvenal  (Satir.  iv.  75.)  styles  the 
prsefect  or  bailiff  oi  Rome  sanctissiraus  legum  interpres.  From  his  science,  says  the  old 
scholiast,  he  was  called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pegasus 
from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded. 

^  Alascou,  de  Sectis,  c.  viii.  120.  de  Hertdscundis,  a  legal  term  which  was  applied  to  these 
eclectic  lawj-ers  :  herciscere  is  synonymous  to  dividere. 

3  Theodos.  Code,  1.  L  tit.  iv.  with  Godefroy's  Comment.  J.  30.  This  decree  might  give 
occasion  ,to  Jesuitical  dilutes  like  those  in  the  Lettres  Proviuciales,  whether  a  judge  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Papinian  or  of  a  majority,  against  his  judgment,  against  his 
conscience,  &c.  Yet  a  legislator  might  give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  vaJidity  not  of 
truth,  but  of  law. 

■♦  For  the  legal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  Preface  to  the  Institutes;  the  ist, 
2d,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects  ;  the  ist  and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code  ;  and  the  Code  it- 
self (1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  de  Veteri  Jure  enucleando).  After  these  original  testimonies,  I  have  con- 
sulted, among  the  modems,  Heinec.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  383 — 404.),  Terasson  (Hist,  de  la 
Jurisprud.  Rom.  295.),  Gravina  (Opp.  03 — 100. ),  and  Ludewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian  (19— 
133.  318 — 331 :  for  the  Code  aad  Novels,  309 — 261.;  for  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  36s — 317./. 
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of  professors  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates  and  the  ex- 
perience of  magistrates ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Tribonian.'  This  extraordinary  man,  the  object  of  so 
much  praise  and  censure  (a.d.  527 — 546),  was  a  native  of  Side  in 
Pamphyha;  and  his  genius,  hke  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own, 
all  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse 
subjects  :^  a  double  panegyric  of  Justinian  and  the  Life  of  the  philoso- 
pher Theodotus ;  the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment ;  Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four-and-twcnty  sorts  of  metre ;  the 
astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy;  the  changes  of  the  months;  the 
houses  of  the  planets ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  the 
Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his  mind ;  and  he 
most  assiduously  cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth 
and  preferment.  P>om  the  bar  of  the  praetorian  prasfects,  he  raised 
himself  to  the  honours  of  qusestor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the 
offices  :  the  council  of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
and  envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his 
manners.  The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the 
virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  persecuting 
court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an 
Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which  have  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough, 
to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His  avarice  was  more  clearly 
proved  and  more  sensibly  felt.  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur ;  nor 
can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the 
sanctity  of  his  profession ;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modi- 
fied, or  repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument. 
In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to  the 
clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the 
quaestor  was  speedily  restored,  and  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror. His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been  honoured  with 
the  praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of  discern- 
ing how  often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adulation. 
Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  master :  tlic  earth  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  prince ;  and  he  affected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian, 
like  Elijah  or  Romulus,  would  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated 
alive  to  the  mansions  of  celestial  glory.^ 

'  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23,  .  |. 
Anecdot.  c.  13.  20.)  and  Suidas  (iii.  501.  cd.  Kuster).  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175 — 
209.)  works  hard,  very  hard,  to  white-wash^tlie  bl.ack-a-moor. 

I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man ;  every  circumstance  so  exactly 
tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant  ;  and  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  separate  the  two 
characters  (Bibliot.  GrKc  i.  341.  ii.  518.  iii.  418.  xii.  3.(6.  353.  474). 

3  This  story  is  related  by  Hesychuis  (de  Viris  Illustribus),  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  13.),  and 
Suidas  (iii.  p.  501.).     Sucli  tlallcry  is  incredible  ! 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se  Non  potest,  ciuu  laudattir  Diis  scquu  poteslas. 

Fontcnellc  (i  32.)  has  ridiculed  the  inifiudence  of  the  modest  Virgil.  IJiit  the  .same  Fontcnellc 
places  his  king  above  the  divine  Augustus  ;  and  the  s-ige  lioileau  has  not  blushed  to  say  "  Lc 
'"dentin  d  i-cs  ycux  n'oberoit  balancer."     Yet  neither  AugU:>tu^  nor  Louis  XIV.  were  fuoU. 
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If  Cresar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  liis  crea- 
tive genius,  enhghtencd  by  reflection  and  study,  would  have  given  to 
the  world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  jurisprudence.  Whatever 
flattery  might  suggest,  the  emperor  of  the  East  was  afraid  to  establish 
his  private  judgment  as  the  standard  of  equity:  in  the  possession  of 
legislative  power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his 
laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of 
past  times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of 
antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent  fragments.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  528.  Feb.  13),  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian, 
and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  his  prede- 
cessois,  as  they  were  contained,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  codes;  to  purge  the  errors 
and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or  superfluous, 
and  to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of 
the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was  accomphshed 
(A.D.  529.  April  7)  in  fourteen  months;  and  the  twelve  books  or  tables, 
which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the 
labours  of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new  CODE  of  Justinian 
was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature : 
authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and 
scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the 
Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African  provinces :  and  the  law  of  the  em- 
pire was  proclaimed  on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A 
more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind  :  to  extract  the  spirit  of  juris- 
prudence from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  dis- 
putes, of  the  Roman  civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers  with  Tribonian  at 
their  head,  were  appointed  (A.D.  530.  Dec.  15)  by  the  emperor  to 
exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in  ten  years,  Justinian  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  their  diligence ;  and  the  rapid  composition  of  the 
DIGEST  or  PANDECTS,'  in  three  years  (A.D.  533.  Dec.  16),  will  deser^•e 
praise  or  censure,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the 
library  of  Tribonian,  they  chose  40,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
fonner  times  :-  2000  treatises  were  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of  50 
books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded,  that  3,000,000  of  lines  or 
sentences,^  were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of 

'  YlaviiKTai  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek  miscellanies  (Plin. 
Praefat.  ad  Hist,  Natur.l.  The  Digesta  of  Sc3evola,  Marcellinus,  Celsus,  were  already 
familiar  to  the  civilians :  but  Justinian  was  in  the  wrong  when  he  used  the  two  appellations  as 
synonymous.  Is  the  word  ParuUcU  Greek  or  Latin — masculine  or  feminine  ?  The  diligent 
Brenckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these  momentous  controversies  (Hist.  Pandect. 
Florentin.  p.  300.). 

*  Angelus  Politianus  (L  v.  Epist.  ult)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  loi — 200.)  ci\-ilians  quoted 
in  the  Pandects — a  learned,  and,  for  his  times,  an  extraordinary  list.  The  Grj~k  Index  Xa 
the  Pandects  enumerates  thirty-nine ;  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatif  <  jle  Fabric. 
(Bibliot.  Graec.  iii.  488.  Antoninus  August,  (de  Nommib.  Popriis.  Pandect,  a)  »J  Ludewig, 
p.  283.)  is  said  to  have  added  fifty-four  names;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  ^<a:ond-hand 
references. 

3  The  2Tt)(oi  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sentences  or  periods  of  a 
complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  .is  many 
lines  of  unequal  length.  The  number  of  STt^oi  •"  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors 
of  the  scribes  (Ludewig,  p.  211.  and  his  original  author  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn. 
L  1021.). 
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150,000,  The  edition  of  this  gi'cat  work  was  delayed  a  month  after 
that  of  the  institutes  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements 
ahould  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
had  approved  their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the 
speculations  of  these  private  citizens :  their  commentaries,  on  the 
twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ;  and  the 
text  was  abandoned,  as  an  useless,  though  venerable,  relic  of  antiquity. 
The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in 
the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
provinces  his  eternal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original  composi- 
tion, we  can  only  require  at  his  hands,  method,  choice,  and  fidelity, 
the  humble,  though  indispensable,  virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the 
various  combinations  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable 
preference ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three 
works,  it  is  possible  that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two 
cannot  be  right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal  regard  :  the 
series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  narrow  dis- 
tinction of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition 
of  Theodosius,  had  been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
an  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict  to  the  death  of  Severus 
Alexander :  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first  Caesars,  are  seldom 
permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to  the  age 
of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it  has  been  fiercely 
urged)  was  fearful  of  encountering  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity 
of  Roman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine  and 
native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scaevolas,  and  Sulpicius ;  while  he  invoked 
spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans, 
who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  to  study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of 
Justinian '  were  instructed  to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  antiquari- 
ans, but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty 
to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent,  were  no 
longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  manners,  religion,  and  government. 
Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our 
candour  would  acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of  language,*  their 

'  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schultingius  (Jurisprud.  Ante-Jiistinian.  p.  883.) 
(ustiiies  the  choice  of  Tribonian,  against  the  passionate  charges  of  Francis  Hottoman  and  his 
sectaries. 

"  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  technicil  words,  and  the 
Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  silver  age.  It  h.-is  been  vehemently 
attacked  by  Laurentius  Valla,  a  fastidious  grammarian  of  the  xvtli  century,  and  by  his  apolo- 
gist Floridus  Sabinus.  It  h.-is  been  defended  by  Alciat  and  a  nameless  advocate  (most  prob- 
ably James  CapcUus).  Their  various  treatises  are  collected  by  Dukcr  (Opusculade  LatinitatQ 
Tetenim  Jurisconsult.  Lugd,  Bat,  1721,  i2mo).; 
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intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian. 
The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  experience,  and 
the  advantage  both  of  method  and  materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by 
the  most  recent  authors.  The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines 
had  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessors  :  their  philosophic  spirit 
had  mitigated  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  rival  sects. 
The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  the  Pandects,  depended  on 
the  judgment  of  Tribonian :  but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could  not 
absolve  him  from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the 
legislator  of  the  empire,  Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  An- 
tonines, or  condemn,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.'  But  the  existence  of 
past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despotism ;  and  the  emperor 
was  guilt)'  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrit)'  of 
their  text,  inscribed  wth  their  venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas  of 
his  ser\ile  reign,*  and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and 
authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and  interpolations 
of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of  uni- 
formity :  but  their  cares  have  been  insufficient,  and  the  antinomus,  or 
contradictions,  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  stiU  exercise  the  patience 
and  subtlety  of  modem  civilians.^ 

A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the  enemies 
of  Justinian ;  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome  was  reduced 
to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that 
it  was  now  either  false  or  superfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so 
invidious,  the  emperor  might  safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time 
the  accomplishment  of  this  destructive  wsh.  Before  the  invention  of 
printing  and  paper,  the  labour  and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that 
the  price  of  books  was  an  hundredfold  their  present  value.*  Copies 
were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  renewed :  the  hopes  of  profit 
tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  eraze  the  characters  of  antiquity, 
and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  resign  the  parchment  to 
missals,  homilies,  and  the  golden  legend.^  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  genius,  what  stability  could  be  ex-pected 
for  the  duU  and  barren  works  of  an  obsolete  science?    The  books  of 

'  Nomina  quidem  veteribus  servavimus,  legum  autem  veritatem  nostram  fecimus.  Itaque 
siquid  erat  in  illis  sediiiosum,  tnulta  autem  talia  erant  ibi  reposita,  hoc  decisum  est  et  defini- 
tum,  et  in  perspicuumfinem  deducta  est  qiueque  lex  (Cod.  Justinian.  L  i.  tit.  x^-iL  leg.  3.  No. 
10.).     A  frank  confession  ! 

'  The  number  of  these  emhUmaia  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is  much  reduced  by  BjTiker- 
shoek  (in  the  iv  last  books  of  his  observations),  who  poorly  maintaing  the  right  of  Justinian 
and  the  duty  of  Tribonian. 

3  The  antinomies,  or  opposite  law-s  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  affords  what 
Montaigne  calls  "  Questions  pour  I'Ami."  See  a  fine  passage  of  Franciscus  Balduinus  in 
Justinian  (1.  ii.  259.  apud  Ludewig,  p.  303.). 

*  NVhen  Fust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Bibles  as  manuscripts,  the  price  of 
a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  400  or  500  to  60,  50,  and  40  crowns.  The  public  was  at 
firet  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  (Mat- 
taire,  Annal  Typograph.  1.  12.  ;  first  ed.). 

S  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  viiith,  and  more  especially  from  the  xiith, 
century,  when  it  became  almost  univeisal  (Montfaucoo,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  tL  W, 
Bibliot.  Raison  de  la  Diplom,  i.  176.). 
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jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none  :  their 
value  was  connected  with  jjrcsent  use,  and  they  sunk  for  ever  as 
soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  su- 
perior merit,  or  pubhc  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning, 
between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses  had  been 
already  sustained,  and  some  luminaries  of  the  school,  or  forum,  were 
known  only  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated  the  progress  of  oblivion; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is 
accused  of  neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  East.'  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulpian,  which  the  reformer 
had  proscribed,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice ;  the  twelve 
tables  and  praetorian  edict  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criticism  has 
pronounced,  that  a// the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  West  are  de- 
rived from  OH^  original."^  It  was  transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,^  was  successively  transported  by  the 
accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi,'*  Pisa,^  and  Florence/ 
and  is. now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic  ^  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic.^ 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future  reformation. 
To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the 

'  Pompon.  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.)  observes,  th.it  of  the  three  founders  of  the  civil  I.iw, 
Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volumina,  scripta  Manilii  monumenta  ;  that  of  someold 
republican  lawyers,  haec  versantur  corum  scripta  inter  inanus  hnminum.  Eight  of  the  Au- 
gustan sages  were  reduced  to  a  compendium  :  of  Cascellius,  scripta  non  extant  sed  unus  liber, 
&c.  ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequent.antur;  of  Tubero,  libri  paruni  grati  sunt.  Many  quotations 
in  the  Pandects  are  derived  from  books  which  Tribonian  never  saw  ;  and,  in  the  long  period 
from  the  viith  to  the  xiiith  century  of  Rome,  the  <T//rtr^«^  reading  of  the  moderns  successively 
depends  on  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  their  predecessors. 

A//,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  transpositions  of  some 
leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if  it  be  true,  is  decisive.  Yet  the  Pandects  aie 
quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartrcs  (who  died  in  11 17),  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
by  Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140  (Selden  ad  Fletam,  c.  7.  ii.  1080.).  Have 
our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been  collated  ? 

•'  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florent.  1.  i.  c.  ?,  3.  p. 
4 — 17.  and  1.  ii.).  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered  it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian 
himself  (p.  407.) ;  but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  M.S.  (I.  ii. 
c.  3.  p.  117.).  It  is  composed  of  two  quarto  vohuues  with  large  m.argins,  on  athin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the  hand  of  a  Greek  scribe. 

■•  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  dissertations,  on  the  republic  of 
Amalphi,  and  the  Pi.san  war  in  the  year  1135,  Sec. 

5  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (a.d.  1137)  is  first  noticed  (in  1501)  by  I.udo- 
vicus  Bologninus  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  73.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  417.),  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chron- 
icle (p.  409.),  without  a  name  or  a  d.-Ue.  The  whole  story,  though  imknown  to  the  xiith 
century,  embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  des- 
titute of  much  internal  probability  (1.  i.  c.  4 — 8.  p.  17 — 50.).  The  Liber  Pandectarnm  of  Pisa 
was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the  xivth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus  (p.  406.  1.  i.  c.  9. 
p.  50 — 62.). 

<'  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406  ;  and  in  1411  the  Pandects  were  trans- 
ported to  the  capital.     These  events  are  authentic  and  famous. 

'  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and  shown  to  curious  travel- 
lers by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded,  and  with  lighted  tapers  (Brenckman,  I.  i.  c. 
10,  II,  12.  p.  62 — 93.). 

**  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Augustlnus,  and  the  splciulid 
edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellus  (in  1551),  Henry  Brenckman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Florence,  where  he  employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  single  manuscript. 
His  Histoiia  Pandectarnm  Florentinorum  (Utrecht,  1722,  4to),  though  a  moninticnt  of  in- 
dustry, is  a  small  portion  of  his  original  design. 
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use  of  cyphers  and  abtreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as 
Justinian  recollected,  that  the  pei-petual  edict  had  been  buried  under 
the  weight  of  commentators,  he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery 
against  the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert 
the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of 
Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to 
dispute  his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  the 
native  freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his 
own  inconstancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of 
Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,'  he  discovered  the  necessity 
of  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  Code,  before  (A.D.  534.  Nov.  16) 
he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and  more  accurate 
edition  of  the  same  work ;  which  he  enriched  with  two  hundred  of  his 
own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points 
of  jurisprudence.  Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day, 
of  his  long  reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his 
acts  were  rescinded  by  himself;  many  were  rejected  by  his  successors, 
many  have  been  obhterated  by  time ;  but  the  number  of  sixteen  EDICTS, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  novels*  (a.d.  534 — 565),  has  been 
admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession, 
these  incessant,  and  for  the  most  part  trifling,  alterations,  can  be  only 
explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame  his 
judgments  and  his  laws.^  The  charge  of  the  secret  historian  is  indeed 
explicit  and  vehement ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A 
wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed  his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ; 
and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  sub- 
scribed confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names 
of  the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescription 
of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  over-ruied  by  a  retro- 
spective edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to  the  term  of 
a  century ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that  after 
serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently  abolished  in  the  same 
reign.*  If  candour  will  acquit  the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the 
corruption  to  his  wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice 
must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws ;  and  the  advocates  of  Jus- 
tinian may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive, 
is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 

iNIonarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of  their 
subjects;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose  command 

'  H.pvata  xa\K£taiu,  «icaTo/x/3ot  ivvta^oiwv,  apud  Homerum  patreni  omnis  virtulis 
(ist  Prsefat.  ad  Pandect.).  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  would  surprise  us  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Quae  omnia  obtinere  sancimus  in  omne  jevum.  Of  the  first  Code,  he  says  (2d  Praefat.) 
in  aetemum  valiturum.     Man  and  for  ever  ! 

'  Novella  is  a  classic  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  substantive  (Ludewig,  p.  245.).  Justinian 
nevercoUected  them  himself:  the  nine  collations,  the  legal  standard  of  modern  tribunals,  con- 
sist of  ninety-eight  Novels  ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Halo- 
ander,  and  Contius  Xudewig,  p.  249.  258.     Aleman.  Not.  in  Anecdot.  p.  98.). 

3  Montesq.  Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  la  Decad.  des  Remains,  c.  20.  lii.  501.  410.  On  this 
occasion  he  throws  aside  thi  gown  and  cap  of  a  President  tk  Mortier. 

■*  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  28.     A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Rome  (Novf ' 
U  ;.     For  the  general  repea)  t'  these  mischievous  indulgences.  Novel,  cxi.  Edict,  v. 
VOL.   II.  41 
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(a.D,  533.  Nov.  21)  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  ele- 
mentary treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman  law,' 
those  of  Caius^  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East  and  West;  and 
their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  merit.  I'hey  were 
selected  by  the  imperial  delegates,  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro- 
theus  :  and  the  freedom  and  purity  of  tLc  Antonines  was  incrusted  with 
the  coarser  materials  of  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  which 
introduced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the 
gradual  study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  his- 
torian, the  philosopher,  and  the  magistrate.  The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian are  divided  into  four  books  ;  they  proceed,  with  r.o  contemptible 
method,  from,  I.  Persons,  to,  II.  Things,  and  from  things  to,  111.  Ac- 
tions j  and  the  article  IV.  of  Private  Wrongs,  is  terminated  by  the 
principles  of  Criminal- Laiu. 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons,  is  the  firmest  basis  of  a 
inixed  and  limited  government.  In  France,  the  remains  of  liberty  are 
kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty 
thousand  nobles.^  Two  hundred  families  supply,  in  lineal  descent, 
the  second  branch  of  the  English  legislature,  which  maintains,  between 
the  king  and  commons,  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation 
of  patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported 
the  aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  perfect 
equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy  and 
despotism  are  confounded ;  since  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  people 
would  be  offended,  if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of  their 
fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  proud  distinctions  of  the  republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and 
the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the  popular 
reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth 
or  the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  honour  with 
titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates,  and  senators ;  and 
his  precarious  indulgence  communicated  some  rays  of  their  glory  to 
the  persons  of  their  wives  and  children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
all  Roman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were 
citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an 
obsolete  and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact 
his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers  of  his  power :  his  constitu- 
tional rights  might  have  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master ;  and 
the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal 

'  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  specious  work,  proposes  to 
imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians.  Quidam  prudentes  et  arbitri  seqiiitatis  Institii- 
tiones  Civilis  Juris  compositas  ediderunt  (Institut.  Divin.  I.  i.  c.  i.).  Such  as  Ulpian,  Paul, 
Florentinus,  Marcian. 

*  The  emperor  Justinian,  calls  him  suum,  though  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servhis,  Boethius,  Priscian,  &c.  and  the  Epitome  by 
Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See  the  Prolegomena  and  Notes  to  the  edition  of  Schulting,  in  the 
Jurisprud.  Ante-Justinian.  Lugd.  Bat.  1717.  Hcinec.  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  313.  Ludewig,  in 
Vit.  Just.  (p.  199.). 

■*  Annales  Pohtiques  de  I'Abbf  de  St.  Pierre,  i.  25.  who  dates  in  the  year  1735.  The  most 
ancient  families  claim  the  immemorial  possession  of  arms  .and  fiefs.  Since  the  Cnisades, 
some,  the  most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the  king  for  merit  and  services.  The 
recent  and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  the  multitude  of  venal  ofTices  without  trust  or  dignity, 
MfhicJ"  "nntinually  ennoble  the  wealthy  plebeians. 
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favour,  to  the  civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had 
been  once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The 
first  Csesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of  ingenuous 
and  serz'ile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother; 
and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  her  freedom  could  be 
ascertained  during  a  single  moment  between  the  conception  and  the 
deliver}'.  The  slaves  who  were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  im- 
mediately entered  into  the  middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen  :  but 
they  could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
gratitude :  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industrj%  their  patron  and 
his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the  whole  of  their  fortune, 
if  they  died  without  children  and  without  a  testament.  Justinian  re- 
spected the  rights  of  patrons ;  but  his  indulgence  removed  the  badge  of 
disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen :  whoever  ceased  to  be 
a  slave,  obtained,  without  reser\-e  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen ;  and 
at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth,  which  nature  had  refused, 
was  created,  or  supposed,  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever 
restraints  of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to 
check  the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and 
indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished;  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  pro- 
moted the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces 
were  filled,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either 
bom  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  their  masters ;  and  the  price,  from 
ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their 
strength,  and  their  education.'  But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent 
state  were  continually  diminished  by  the  influence  of  government  and 
religion;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  bondsman.^ 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and  educate 
their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates  to  the  human 
species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the  exclusive,  absolute,  and 
perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over  his  children,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,^  and  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city.-*  The  paternal  power  was  instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus 
himself;  and  after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed  on 
the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.     In  the  forum,  the  senate,  or  the 

'  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  s;everal  legatees,  they  drew  lots,  and  the  losers 
were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value  :  10  pieces  of  gold  for  a  common  servant  or  maid 
under  ten  years ;  if  above  that  age,  20  ;  if  they  knew  a  trade,  30 ;  notaries  or  writers,  50 ; 
midwives  or  physicians,  60  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years,  30  pieces  :  above,  50 ;  if  tradesmen, 
70  (Cod.  1.  \{.  tit.  xliii.  leg.  3.).     These  legal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

^  For  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit.  iii^viii.  1.  ii.  tit.  Lx.  I.  iii.  tit. 
viii;  ix.  Pandects  or  Digest,  1.  i.  tit.  v,  vi.  I.  xxxviiL  tit.  i — iv.  and  the  whole  of  the  xlth 
book.  _  Code,  1.  \\.  tit.  iv,  v.  1.  \-ii.  tit.  i — xxiii.  Be  it  henceforwards  imderstood  that,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent  articles  in  the  Antiquities 
and  Elements  of  Heineccius  are  implicitly  quoted  ;  and,  with  the  xxvii  first  books  of  the  Pan- 
dects, the  learned  and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt  lOpera,  iL  i — 590.  the  end. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1724^ 

3  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes  0-  i-  tit.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  vi,  viL),  and 
the  Code  (1.  viii.  tit.  xlvii,  xlviii,  xlix.).  Jus  potestatis  quod  in  Uberos  habemus  propriuih  est 
civium  Romanorum.  Nulii  enim  alii  stmt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  potestatem 
qualem  nos  habemus. 

■♦  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  94.  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  286.)  produces  the  words  of  the  xii  tables.  Pa- 
pinian  (in  Collatione  Legum  Roman,  et  Mosaicarum,  tit.  iv.  204.)  styles  this  patria  potestas, 
lex  regia :  Ulpian  ;ad  Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  1.  L  tit.  vi.  leg.  8.)  says,  jus  potestatis  mori- 
bus  receptiun  ;  and  furiosus  filium  in  potestate  habebit.    How  sacred — or  rather  how  absurd  1 
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camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the  pubhc  and  private 
rights  of  ?L  person:  in  his  father's  house,  he  was  a  mere  thing;  con- 
founded by  the  laws  with  the  movables,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves, 
whom  the  capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed  the 
daily  sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  labour  or  fortune  of  the  son,  was  immechately  lost  in 
the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen  or  his  children) 
might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of  theft  ;^  and  if  either  had 
been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate  the 
damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious  animal.  At  the 
call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the  master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of 
his  children  or  his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more 
advantageous,  since  he  regained  by  the  first  manumis-sion  his  alienated 
freedom  :  the  son  was  again  restored  to  his  unnatural  father ;  he  might 
be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  third  sale  and  dehverance,-  that  he  was  enfranchised  from 
the  domestic  power,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According 
to  his  discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary  faults 
of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  sending  them 
to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants. 
The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;3 
and  the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes 
praised  and  never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
beyond  the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank, 
nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  could  exempt 
the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the  bonds  of  filial  subjection:'*  his 
own  descendants  were  included  in  the  family  of  their  common  an- 
cestor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous 
than  those  of  nature.  Without  fear,  though  not  without  danger  of 
abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered 
by  the  assurance,  that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the 
awful  dignity  of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  Numa  :  and  the  maid  who,  with  his  father's  consent,  had 
espoused  a  freeman,  was  protected  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  first  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed  and  often 
famished  by  her  Latin  and  Tuscan  neighbours,  the  sale  of  children 
might  be  a  frecjuent  practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually  fail, 

^  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  le^.  14.  No.  13.  leg.  38.  No.  i.  Such  was  the  decision  of  Ulpian 
and  Paul. 

^  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian  (Fragment,  x.  591,  592.  ed  Schult- 
ing)  ;  and  best  illustrated  in  the  Antiquities  of  Hemeccius. 

3  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  uecis  of  the  Roman  father  (Institut.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.x.  No. 
7.),  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal  vestiges  are  left  in  the  Pandects  {1.  xliii.  tit.  xxi.v. 
leg.  3.  No.  4.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum  (tit.  ii.  No.  3.  p.  189.). 

"•  Kxcept  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office.    In  publicis  locis  atquc 
muneribus,  atcjue  actionibus  patrum,  jura  cum  filioruin  qui  in  magistratCl  sunt,  potestatibus       ^M 
coUata  interquiescere  paullulum  et  connivere,  &c.  (Aul.   Gell.  Noctes  Atticae,  ii.  2.).      The      :^H 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  by  the  old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabius  ;      ■•^ 
and  >ve  may  contemplate  the  same  story  in  the  style  of  Livy  (xxiv.  44.)  and  the  homely  idiom 
of  Claudius  Quadrigarius  the  annalist. 
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and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquest  of  the  repubhc. 
An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons ; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  oi  profcctitious,  adventitious,  and  pro- 
fessiofial,  was  ascertained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pan- 
dects.' Of  all  that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the 
use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold, 
the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  from 
the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage,  gift, 
or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  secured  to  the  son ;  but  the 
father,  unless  he  had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct 
during  his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the 
soldier  alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments 
of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salarj'  of  public  service,  and  the  sacred 
liberality  of  the  emperor  or  the  empress.  The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less 
exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his  life 
might  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or  passions  of  an  unworthy  father : 
the  same  crimes  that  flowed  from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly 
felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who 
whipt  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just 
fury  of  the  multitude.''  The  Roman  father,  from  the  license  of  servile 
dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The 
presence  and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile 
pronounced  against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal 
of  Arius.  Hadrian  transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who, 
like  a  robber,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a 
youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  stepmother.^  A  private  jurisdiction  is 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from 
a  judge  to  an  accuser ;  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Alexander 
Severus  to  hear  his  complaints  and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could 
no  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he  had  been 
excepted  by  the  Pompcian  law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of 
Constantine.*  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing 
the  crime  of  murder  to  the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  aban- 
dons his  new-born  infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity :  it  was  sometimes 
prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised  with  impunity,  by 
the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power ; 
and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with 

'  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  tAhl  fieculiian  in  the  Institutes  (L  \L  tit. 
Lx.\  the  Pandects  \.  xv.  tit.  i.  1.  xli.  tit.  i.\  and  the  Code  ll.  iv.  tit.  xxvi,  xxv-ii.}. 

^  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca  [de  Clementia,  L  14,  15.},  the 
former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

3  Quod  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  inferfecit,  nam  patria  potestas  in  pietate  del)et 
non  in  atrocitate  consistere  iMarcian,  Institut.  1.  xiv.  in  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  5.}. 

■•  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  de  sicariis  and  parricidis,  are  repeated,  or  rather 
abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  Severus,  Constantine,  and  Valentinian,  in 
the  Pandects  (1.  xlWiL  tit.  \-iii,  ix.)  and  Code  ,1.  'x.  tit.  xvi,  xvii.).  See  likewise  the  Thtodo- 
sian  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  xiv,  xv.',  with  Godefroy's  Commentary  'iii.  84 — 113.},  who  )?Ours  a  lood 
of  ancient  and  modem  learning  over  these  penal  laws. 
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indifference  a  popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of 
economy  and  compassion.'  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own 
feelings,  he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his 
colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons 
of  jurisprudence  *  and  Christianity  had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate 
this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by  the 
terrors  of  capital  punishment.^ 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  the  female 
sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by  the  re- 
finements of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a  robust  progeny,  Lycurgus 
had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage :  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the 
tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Roman  husband  might  educate 
to  his  will  a  pure  and  obedient  virgin.'*  According  to  the  custom  of 
antiquity,  he  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the 
eoemptioii,  by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  intro- 
duction to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting 
parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheepskin ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of 
far  or  rice ;  and  this  confarreatioji,^  which  denoted  the  ancient  food 
of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body. 
But  tliis  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal ; 
and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her  father's  house,  to 
embrace  a  new  servitude  decorated  only  by  the  title  of  adoption.  A 
fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the 
mother  of  a  family  *  (her  proper  appellation)  the  strange  characters  of 
sister  to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who 
was  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By  his  judg- 
ment or  caprice  her  behaviour  was  approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised ; 
he  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed, 
that  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness/  the  sentence  might  be 

'  When  the  Chremes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying  his  orders  and  expos- 
ing their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a  master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of  a  foolisli 
woman.     Aupuleius  (Metaniorph.  1.  x.  337.  ed.  Delphin.). 

*  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  had  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  some  legal  restraints,  which  might  support  his  contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of 
the  Germans  to  the  bonae  leges  alibi — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome  (de  Mor.  German,  c.  19.).  'I"er- 
tuU.  (ad  Nationes,  1.  i.  c.  15.)  refutes  his  own  charges  and  those  of  his  brethren,  agauist  the 
heathen  jurisprudence. 

3  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  ii.  Sententianim  in  Pandect.  1. 
XXV.  tit.  iii.  leg.  4.)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodt  (0pp.  i.  in 
Julius  PauUus,  p.  567—588.  and  Amica  Responsio,  p._59i--6o6.),  who  maintains  the  opinion 
of  Justus  Lipsius  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  4or).  ad  Belgas,  cent.  i.  epist._  85.),  and  as  a  positive  brndiivj 
law  by  Bynkershoek  (de  Jure  occidendi  Liberos,  0pp.  tom.  i.  318 — 340.  Curae  Sccunda;,  p. 
391—427.).  In  a  learned  but  angry  controversy  the  two  friends  deviated  into  the  opposite 
extremes. 

-•  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  92.  Plut.-irch,  in  Numa,  p.  140.  To  Guifxa  Kai  to  ;;0os  KuQapov  Kui 
a^LKTOv  s.iTL  Toa  yafxovi/TL  yfvtcrdai. 

5  Among  the  -winter /riin/eii/a,  the  triticiiin,  or  bearded  wheat ;  ihe/iU^o,  or  the  unbearded  ; 
the/ar,  adorca,  oryza,  whose  description  perfectly  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
I  adopt  this  identity  on  the  credit  of  M.  Paucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  Metrologie  (p. 
517 — 529.). 

6  Aul.  Gell.  (Noctcs  Attica;,  xviii.  6.)  gives  a  ridiculous  definition  of  t'EIIil:  Melissus,  Ma- 
•rona,  quse  semel,  inatcrfainilias  quae  stepius  peperit,  as  porcetra  and  scropha  lu  t.o  *>^ 
kind.     He  then  adds  the  genuine  meaning,  qua;ln  matrimonium  vel  in  manum  convenerat. 

7  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the  cellar  (Plia.  Hut. 
Kat.  .xiv.  14.). 
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properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of 
her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  person,  but  as  a 
thing,  that  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be  claimed 
like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire  year. 
The  inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish  laws  : 
but,  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer 
or  more  favoured  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to  the  com- 
mon benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic  :  their  wishes  were  gratified 
by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  un- 
successfully resisted  by  the  gravity  of  Cato  the  Censor.'  They  de- 
clined the  solemnities  of  the  old  nuptials,  defeated  the  annual  pre- 
scription by  an  absence  of  three  days,  and,  without  losing  their  name 
or  independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  mar- 
riage-contract. Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the  use, 
and  secured  the  property :  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated 
nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ;  their  mutual  gifts  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of  either 
party  might  afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject  for  an  action 
of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  compact,  religious  and  civil 
rites  were  no  longer  essential ;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank, 
the  apparent  community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was  restored  by  the  Chris- 
tians, who  derived  all  spiritual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and 
duties  of  the  holy  institution,  were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or 
provincial  synods ;  ^  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed  by 
the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  church : 
the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving  civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the 
choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  directed  by 
the  earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  both 
sexes.3 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  ever>-  rational 
contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be  forced  by  some  recent  laws  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  mature  daughter;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not 
generally  allowed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  consent.      The 

'  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the 
severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  i — 8.).  But  we  shall  ratlier  hear 
the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Rome. 
'I'he  principles,  and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved  by  Aiilus  Geliius 
(x^23.). 

-  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  see  Selden  (Uxor  Ebraica,  Opp.  vol. 
ii.  529— -860.),  Bingham  (Christian  Antiquities,  L  xxiL),  and  Chardon  ^Hist.  des  Sacre- 
mens,  vi.). 

•5  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  x.),  the  Pandects  (1. 
xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.) :  but  as  the  title  de  ritli  nuptianim  is  yet  imperfect,  we 
are  obliged  to  explore  the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit.  ix.  530.}.  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosai- 
carum  (tit.-xvi.  790.!,  with  the  Notes  of  Pithaeus  and  Schulting.  They  find,  in  the  Com- 
mentary of  Servius  ^on  the  ist  Georgic  and  the  4th  /EneidJ,  two  curious  passage^ 
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causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have  varied  among  the  Romans  ; ' 
but  the  most  solemn  sacrament,  the  confarreation  itself^  miglit  always 
be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the  first  ages,  the 
father  of  a  family  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  judge  might  pronounce 
the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  from  his  bed 
and  house;  but  the  slavery  of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and 
perpetual,  unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  pre- 
rogative of  divorce.  The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this  tempt- 
ing privilege  above  five  hundred  years  :  '^  but  the  same  fact  evinces  the 
unequal  terms  of  a  connexion  in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  re- 
nounce her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  slave. 
When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  voluntary  compan- 
ions of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage, 
like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of 
the  associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this 
principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse. 
Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  dis- 
solution of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate 
of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ;  the  most  tender  of  human 
connexions  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure. 
According  to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt 
the  disgrace  and  injury :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth 
to  a  new  family,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny 
to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a  beautiful 
virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and  friendless ; 
but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage 
by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were 
least  favourable  to  the  males.  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this 
free  and  perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of 
divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The  facility  of 
separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence,  and  inflame  every 
trifling  dispute :  the  minute  difference  between  an  husband  and  a 
stranger,  which  might  so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  he 
forgotten ;  and  the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  em- 
braces of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her 
own  person.^ 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (p.  57.),  Romulus  allowed  only  three  grounds  of  a  divorce — drunk- 
enness, adultery,  and  false  keys.  Otherwise,  the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited 
half  his  goods  to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  (with  the  re- 
mainder ?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.     This  strange  law  was  either  imaginary  or  transient. 

°  In  the  year  of  Rome  523,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  a  fair,  a  good,  but  a  barren 
wife  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  93.  Plutarch,  in  Nuraa,  p.  141.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Aul. 
Gell.  iv.  3.).  He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated  by  the  people  ;  but  his  divorce 
stood  unimpeached  in  law. 

3  Sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  (Juvenal,  Satir.  vi.  20.) 

A  rapid  succession,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  consulum  numcro,  sc.I 
maritorum  annos  suos  computant,  of  Seneca  (de  BencRciis,  iii.  16.).  Jerom  saw  at  Rome  a 
triumphant  husband  bury  his  twenty-first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  of  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors  (Opp.  i.  90.  ad  Gerontiam).  But  the  ten  husbands  in  a  month  of  the  poet 
Alariial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole  (1.  vi.  epigram  7.]. 
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Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the  Romans  afforded  a 
peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married 
life;  but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca,^  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too 
clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission  and  repentance  were 
always  expected.  Every  act  of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  censors  J  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned, 
at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his  conduct ;  ^  and  a  senator  was 
expelled  for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or 
advice  of  his  friends.  V\'hene\er  an  action  was  instituted  for  the  re- 
cover)' of  a  marriage-portion,  the  prcrtor,  as  the  guardian  of  equity, 
examined  the  cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently  inchned  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured  party.  Augustus,  who  united  the 
powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted  their  different  modes  of  repress- 
ing or  chastising  the  license  of  divorce.^  The  presence  of  seven  Ro- 
man witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this  solemn  and 
deliberate  act :  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the 
husband,  instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  refund 
inmiediately,  or  in  the  space  of  six  months ;  but  if  he  could  arraign 
the  manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levitj'  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of 
the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her  marriage-portion.  The  Christian 
princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private 
divorce ;  their  institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear  to 
fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the 
church,*  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a 
wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine, 
unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases 
the  marriage,  as  it  should  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  inva- 
riably maintained  to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace  of 
adulter)' :  the  list  of  ?nortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed 
and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incur- 
able impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession,  were  allowed 
to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation,  ^\^loever  transgressed  the 
I>ermission  of  the  law,  was  subject  to  various  and  heax-y  penalties. 
The  woman  was  stript  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  except- 
ing the  bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into 
his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his 
exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine ;  the  fine 
was  sometimes  aggravated  by  transportation  to  an  island,  or  imprison- 
ment in  a  monastery :  the  injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds 
of  marriage;  but  the  offender,  during  Ufe  or  a  term  of  years,  was 
disabled  firom  the  repetition  of  nuptials.     The  successor  of  Justinian 

'  Sacellura  Mriplacae  (Valer.  Majrim.  1.  ii.  c.  i.^  in  the  Palatine  region  appears  in  the  tim« 
of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of  Rome  by  Publius  Victor. 

^  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges  divorce  more  criminal  than  cel^ 
bacy  :  illo  namque  conjugalia  sacra  spreta  tantum,  hoc  enam  injuriose  tractata. 

3  See  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  in  Heinec.  ad  Legem  Papiam  PoppeeaBi, 
c.  19.  in  Opp.  \\.  P.  i.  323. 

*  AHae  sunt  leges  Csesarum,  aliae  Christi ;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud  Paulus  noittr  prxdpit 
Jerom,  L  198.     Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  L  iii.  c.  31.  p.  847.). 
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yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the  liberty 
of  divorce  by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were  unanimous,'  the 
theologians  were  divided,^  and  the  ambiguous  word,  which  contains 
the  precept  of  Christ,  is  flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom 
of  a  Icgi  slator  can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among  the  Ro- 
mans by  natural  and  civil  impediments.  An  instinct,  almost  innate 
and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce  ^  of  parents 
and  children  in  the  infinite  series  of  ascending  and  descending  genera- 
tions. Concerning  the  oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  in- 
lifferent,  reason  mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt, 
the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception :  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an 
Athenian,  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his 
niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  an  happy  union  of  the  dearest  rela- 
tions. The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by  interest 
or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden  degrees  :  but  they  inilcxibly 
condemned  the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether 
first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict,  revered  the 
parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and  treated  affinity  and  adop- 
tion as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud 
maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by 
free  citizens;  an  honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous,  birth  was  required 
for  the  spouse  of  a  senator:  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle 
in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of 
Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice,"*  to  live  the  concjibines  of 
Mark  Antony  and  Titus.^  This  appellation,  indeed  so  injurious  to  the 
majesty,  cannot  without  indulgence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these 
Oriental  queens.  A  concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians, 
was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole  and  faithful 
companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
Her  modest  station  below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a 
prostitute,  Avas  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  laws  :  from  the  age 

'  The  Institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theodos.  (I.  iii.  tit.  xvi.  with 
Godefroy's  Comment,  i.  310.I  and  Justinian  (1.  v.  tit.  xvii.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  and 
the  Novels  (xxii.  cxvii.  cxxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxl.).  Justinian  fluctuated  to  the  last  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law. 

^  In  pure  Greek,  iropviia  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  can  the  proper  meaning,  fornication, 
be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a  figurative  sense,  how  far,  and  to  what  offences, 
may  it  be  extended?  Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriac  tongue?  Of  what  original 
word  is  Tropi/sta  the  translation?  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word  translated  in  the  vcr- 
.sions  ancient  and  modern  !  There  are  two  (Mark  x.  11.  Luke  xvi.  18.)  to  one  (Matthew 
xix.  (J.)  that  such  ground  of  divorce  was  not  excepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  prcsuincl 
to  thmk,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  giving  offence  either  to  the  school  of  Samniai 
orto  thatof  Hillel  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  iS — 22.  28.  31.). 

3  The  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  i.  til 
X.)  ;  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity  concerning  forbidil 
degrees,  &c.  are  copiously  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law  (p.   i' 
314 — 339.),  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various,  reading;  but  which  cannot  be  praised  loi 
philosophical  precision. 

■♦  When  her  father  Agrippa  died  (a.d.  44),  Berenice  was  sixteen  years  of  age  (Joseph,  i. 
Antiquit.  Judaic.  1.  xix.  c.  9.  p.  5^52.  ed.  Havercamp).  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  ycai- 
old  when  Titus  (a.d.  79)  invitus  iuvitam  iuvisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned  tlie  11. 1 
gedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Uacine. 

5  The  .'Ksyptia  coitjuux  of  Virgil  (jEneid,  viii.  688.)  seems  to  be  numbered  among  t 
mtitsters  w'«9  warred  with  Mark  Aiilony  against  Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  of  Ilal; 
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of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage 
prevailed  both  in  the  West  and  East,  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a 
concubine  were  often  preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble 
matron.  In  this  connexion,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes 
and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  love :  the  example  was 
imitated  by  many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their 
families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate  their  natural  chil- 
dren, the  conversion  was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  fidelity  they  had 
already  tried.  By  this  epithet  of  natural,  the  offspring  of  the  concu- 
bine were  distinguished  from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitu- 
tion, and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary 
aliments  of  life  ;  and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of 
succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  reputed  father. 
According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name 
and  condition  of  their  mother,  from  whom  they  might  derive  the  char- 
acter of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a  citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every 
family  were  adopted  without  reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state.' 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words  of  tutor  and 
pupil,  which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,*  is 
of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature.  The  person  and  property  of 
an  orphan  must  always  be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet 
friend.  If  the  deceased  father  had  not  signified  his  choice,  the 
agnats,  or  paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to 
act  as  the  natural  guardians  :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  ex- 
posing the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death ; 
but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that  the 
charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succes- 
ion.  If  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line  of  consanguinity, 
,  iTorded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was  supplied  by  the  nomin- 
ation of  the  praetor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  province.  But 
the  person  whom  they  named  to  this  public  office  might  be  legally 
excused  by  insanity  or  bhndness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  pre- 
vious enmity  or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guard- 
ianships with  which  he  was  already  burthened,  and  by  the  immunities 
which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak  and  think,  he 
was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority  v.as  finally  determined 
by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  coidd 
bind  himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his 
personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often  gave 
security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of  dili- 
gence or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action 
for  the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust.  The  age  of  puberty  had  been 
rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at  fourteen ;  but  as  the  faculties  of  the 

'  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  children,  are  stated  in  the  Insti- 

ites  (1.  L  tit.  X.),  the  Pandects  ;1.  i.  tit.  vii.),  the  Code  (L  v.  tit.  xxv.l,  and  the  Novels  (Ix.xiv. 
Ixxxix.).  The  researches  of  Heineccius  and  Giannone  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Papiain-Pop- 
paeam,  c.  iv.   164.     Opere  Posthume,  p.   108—158.)  illustrate  this  interesting  and  domestic 

bject. 

""  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes  ^L  L  tit.  xiii — xxvi.),  the  J'and<:cti 

xxs'x,  xxvii.,^,  and  the  Code  J.  v.  tit.  xxviii— Ixx.). 
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mind  ripen  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  inter- 
posed to  guard  the  fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from  his  own  inexperi- 
ence and  headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been  first  instituted 
by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or 
madman ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the 
same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished  the 
full  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Women  were  condemned  to  the 
perpetual  tutelage  of  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians ;  a  sex  created 
to  please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least  was  the  stern  and  haughty 
spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly  mollified  before  the 
time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  justified  by  the  acci- 
dent or  merit  of  prior  occupancy  ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  is  wisely 
established  by  the  philosophy  of  the  civilians.'  The  savage  who 
hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies 
a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  pro- 
prietor of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were 
common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  in- 
dustry, belongs  solely  to  himself  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of 
the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dexterity. 
If  his  provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose 
nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual  title 
to  the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its 
existence  from  him  alone.  If  he  incloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for 
their  sustenance  and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile 
soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour,  create  a  new  value,  and  the  re- 
wards of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolving 
year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the 
husbandman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by  two  reasons  which 
forcibly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind  :  that  whatever  they 
enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry  ;  and,  that  every  man  who  en- 
vies their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of 
similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a 
small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But  the  colony  multiplies,  while 
the  space  still  continues  the  same  :  the  common  rights,  the  equal  in- 
heritance of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty  ;  each  field 
and  forest  is  circumscriljed  by  the  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master  ; 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it  asserts 
the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the  wdld  animals  of  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  waters.  In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  in- 
justice, the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and 
the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason. 
The  active  insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of 
life  and  the  wages  of  industry  ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  government  and 
exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  become  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  human  race.      Except  in  the  singular  institutions  of 

'  Institut.  1.  ii.  tit.  i,  iL  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of  Cains  and  Heincco. 
(1.  ii.  tit.  i.  69.)  with  the  loose  prolixity  of  'J'hcopliilus  (p.  207 — 265.).  T,'je  opinions  of  Ulpiar. 
are  preserved  in  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  viii.  leg.  41.  No.  i.). 
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Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a 
false  and  dangerous  innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous 
disproportion  of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful 
tradition  and  an  obsolete  statute  ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower 
of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two 
jugera^  a.  statute  which  confined  the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of 
five  hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The 
original  territory  of  Rome  consisted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and 
meadow  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  ;  and  domestic  exchange  could 
add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or  enemy 
were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier  ;  the  city  was  en- 
riched by  the  profitable  trade  of  war  ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was 
the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  \'olscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of 
Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language 
of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the 
age  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  nian- 
ceps  or  maiicipium,  taken  with  the  hand ;  and  whenever  they  were 
sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some  assurance  that  they 
had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen.*  A 
citizen  could  only  forfeit  his  rights  by  apparent  dereliction,  and  such 
dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could  not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet 
according  to  the  twelve  tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  mov- 
ables, and  of  two  years  for  immovables,  abolished  the  claim  of  the 
ancient  master,  if  the  actual  possessor  had  acquired  them  by  a  fair 
transaction  from  the  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful  pro- 
prietor.5  Such  conscientious  injustice,  \\-ithout  any  mixture  of  fraud 
or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a  small  republic  ;  but 
the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twent)'  years,  determined  by 
Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire.  It  is 
only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  per- 
sonal fortune  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians,  and  their  general 
idea  of  property  is  that  of  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion. 
The  subordinate  exceptions  of  use,  of  usufruct,^  of  servitudes^  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abund- 
antly explained  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of 
property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or  the 
transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety by  the  same  civilians. 

'  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro  'de  Re  RusticA,  L  L  c  2.  p.  141. 
c.  10.  p.  160.  ed.  Gesner),  and  clouded  by  Pliny's  declamation  iHist.  Natur.  xviii.  2.).  A 
just  and  learned  comment  is  given  in  the  Administration  des  Terres  chez  les  Romains  (pi 
12—66.). 

*  The  res  mancipe  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit. 
x%-iii.  618.}  and  B\-nkershoek  fOpp.  L  306.}.  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  and  as 
none  except  mj-self  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  own. 

5  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  ^Essays,  i.  a2-i.)  infers  that  there  could  not  Hifn  be 
more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than  uovi  amongst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  ad- 
versary Wallace,  he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the  cocditions 
Institut.  1.  iL  tit.  vL\ 

■♦  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  iv,  v.)  and  the  Pandects  [1.  viL).  Noodt  has  composed  a  leamrjd  and 
'■i~tinct  treatise  de  Usufructi  ,Opp.  tom.  i.  387.). 

3  'I"he  questions  de  Servitutibus  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  1.  ii.  tit.  iii.)  and  Pandects 
viii.V  Cicero  pro  MurenA,  c.  9.^  and  Lactant.  (Institut.  Divin.  4.  i.  c.  i.'  affect  to  laujh 
..:  ihe  insignificant  doctrine,  de  aqud  plu>-i&  arcendA,  &c.  Yet  it  might  be  of  frequent  rs4 
among  litigious  nei^bours,  both  in  tOYm  apd  country. 


854  ^'  INHERITANCE  AND  SUCCESSION. 

The  personal  title  of  tlie  first  proprietor  must  be  determined  by  his 
death :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance  of  change,  is 
peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the  associates  of  his  toil  and  the 
partners  of  his  wealth.  This  natural  inheritance  has  been  protected 
by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  age,  and  the  father  is  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  slow  anddi?<'ant  improvements,  by  the  tender 
hope,  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been 
variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of 
national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  example,  which  was  originally 
decided  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the 
Jewish,'  the  Athenian,'  or  the  English  institutions.^  On  the  death  of 
a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed  from  his 
paternal  powei',  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions.  The 
insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown  :  the  two  sexes 
were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled 
to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons 
had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature  death,his  person  was  represented, 
and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge  to  the  collateral 
branches.  The  degrees  of  kindred''  are  numbered  by  the  civilians, 
ascending  from  the  last  possessor  to  a  common  parent,  and  descending 
from  the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir  :  my  father  stands  in  the 
first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  third,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  series  may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pictured  in 
a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction  was  made, 
essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of  Rome  ;  the  agnats, 
or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in 
the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition  ;  but  a  female  was  incapable 
of  transmitting  any  legal  claims ;  and  the  cognats  of  every  rank,  with- 
out excepting  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son,  were  disin- 
herited by  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens.  Among  the 
Romans,  a  gens  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  name  and  do- 
mestic rites  ;  the  various  cognoinens  or  stirnames  of  Scipio,  or  Mar- 
cellus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the  subordinate  branches  or 
families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race  :  the  default  of  the  agnats, 
of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied  by  the  larger  denomination  of 
gentiles  J  and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws  maintained,  in  the  same  name, 
the  perpetual  descent  of  religion  and  property.     A  similar  principle 

'  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  spiritual  primogeniture  (Genes. 
XXV.  31.).  In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance  (Deu- 
teron.  xxi.  17.  with  Le  Clerc's  judicious  Commentary). 

^  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed  at  the  discretion 
of  their  brothers.  See  the  (c\i(p(/fOi  pleadings  of  Isa;us  (in  the  viith  volume  of  the  Greek 
Orators),  illustrated  by  the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  \V.  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  man  of  genius. 

3  In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land,  a  law,  says  the  orthodox  judge 
Blackstone  (Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  England,  ii.  215.)  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger 
brothers.     It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpenmg  their  industry. 

^  Blackstone's  Tables  (ii.  202.)  represent  and  compare  the  degrees  of  the  civil  with  those  o< 
the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separate  tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  atlinibus,  13 
inserted  or  abridged  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xxxviii.  tit.  x.).  In  the  viilh  degrees  he  computes 
(Mo.  18.)  1024  persons. 
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dictated  the  Voconian  law,'  which  abolished  the  right  of  female  in- 
heritance. As  long  as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the 
adoption  of  the  wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the 
equal  succession  of  independent  matrons,  supported  their  pride  and 
luxur)',  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign  house  the  riches  of  their 
fathers.  While  the  maxims  of  CatO"  were  revered,  they  tended  to 
perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity  ;  till  female 
Ijlandishments  insensibly  triumphed;  and  ever>'  salutarj-  restraint  was 
lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigour  of  the 
decemvirs  was  tempted  by  the  equity  of  the  praetors.  Their  edicts 
restored  emancipated  and  posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of  nature ; 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  agnats,  they  preferred  the  blood  of  the 
cognais  to  the  name  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  title  and  character  were  in- 
sensibly covered  with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers 
and  sons  was  established  iji  the  TertuUian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by 
the  humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and  more  impartial  order  was 
introduced  by  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to  revive  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  twelve  tables.  The  lines  of  masculine  and  female 
kindred  were  confounded :  the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral 
series,  was  accurately  defined ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  the 
proximity  of  blood  and  aflection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions 
of  a  Roman  citizen.^ 

The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the 
general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver :  but  this  order  is  fre- 
quently violated  by  the  arbitrary  and  partial  wills  which  prolong  the 
dominion  of  the  testator  beyond  the  grave.*  In  the  simple  state  of 
society,  this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  in- 
dulged :  it  was  introduced  at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the 
private  testaments  of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized  by  the  twelve 
tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,^  a  Roman  citizen  exposed 
his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curias  or  parishes, 
and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasional 
act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs,  each 
private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  %\Titten  testament  in  the 
presence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman 
people ;  a  sixth  witness  attested  their  concurrence ;  a  seventh  weighed 
the  copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imaginarj"  purchaser ;  and 
the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release. 

'  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  'of  Rome  584.  The  younger  Scipio,  who  was 
then  x™  years  of  age  (Frenshemius,  Supplement.  Li«an.  xK-i.  40.],  found  an  occasion  of  ex- 
ercising his  generosity  to  his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polyb.  iL  1.  xxxL  1453.  ed.  Gronov.  a  do- 
mestic witness). 

^  Legem  Voconiam  (Emesti,  Cla\-is  Ciceroniana)  magn&  voce  bonis  lateribus  (at  Ixv  years 
of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato  (de  Senectute,  c.  5.).  Aul.  Gell.  (vii.  13.  xvii.  6.)  has  saved 
some  passages. 

3  Law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (L  ii.  tit  viii.  130.)  and  Justinian  (1.  iiL  tit.  i — 
\-i.  with  the  Greek  version  of  Theophil.  p.  515 — 575.  588 — 600.),  the  Pandects  \1.  xxx\iiL  tit. 
vi — x%'ii.),  the  Code  (1.  vi.  tit.  Iv — Lx.},  and  the  Novels  (cxviii.). 

*  That  succession  was  the  rtiU,  testament  the  exception,  is  proved  by  Taylor  (Elements  of 
Civil  Law,  p.  519 — 527.),  a  learned,  rambling,  spirited  writer.  In  the  iid  and  iiid  books 
the  method  of  the  Institutes  is  doubtless  preposterous ;  and  the  ChanceDor  Duquesseau 
(Oeuvres,  i.  273.)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the  place  of  Tribonian.  Yet  covenantt 
before  luccessiotis  is  not  surely  the  natural  order  0/  the  ch'il  latvs. 

S  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens  a  childUsi  father  only 
could  make  a  will  (Plutarch,  in  Solone,  i.  164.     Isseus  and  Jonfs). 


6s6  THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  LIBERTY  OF  WILLS. 

This  singular  ceremony/  wliich  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was 
still  i^ractised  in  the  age  of  Severus ;  but  the  prtetors  had  already 
approved  a  more  simple  testament,  for  wliich  they  required  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception, 
and  purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important  act.  A 
domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  their  merit  or  his  affection  :  his  arbitrary  displeasure  chastised 
an  unworthy  son  by  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  and  the  mortifying 
preference  of  a  stranger.  But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  re- 
commended some  limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or, 
by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
inherited by  their  silence  :  they  were  compelled  to  name  the  criminal, 
and  to  specify  the  offence  ;  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated 
the  sole  causes  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  nature  and  society.-  Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had 
been  reserved  for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action 
or  complaint  of  inofficious  testament ;  to  suppose  that  their  father's 
understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and  respectfully  to 
appeal  from  his  rigorous  sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the 
magistrate.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  essential  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who 
succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the 
substance  of  the  testator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  character, 
asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the  gifts  of 
friendship  or  liberality  which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the 
name  of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying 
man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour  to 
his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion ;  to 
deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own 
emolument.  A  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examine  the  proportion 
between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept 
or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the  benefit  of  an  inventory, 
the  demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the 
effects.  The  last  will  of  the  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  life 
or  rescinded  after  his  death  :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die 
before  him,  or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permitted 
to  substitute  second  and  third'  heirs,  to  replace  each  other  according 
to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an 
infant  to  bequeath  his  property,  might  be  supplied  by  a  similar  sub- 
stitution.3     But  the  power  of  the  testator  expired  with  the  acceptance 

*  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius  (in  August,  c.  loi.  in  Ncron.  c.  4.), 
who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiquities.  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  ii.  976.)  is  surprised 
oTav  ti.  SiadrjKai  ypa(pw<riv  tTipovi  /xtv  atroKinrovcn  Kktipovo/xoui,  tTipoi  Sb 
•jToiXoucrt  Tas  ouo-jas.  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit.  xx.  627.  ed.  Schulting)  i.s 
almost  too  exclusive — solum  in  usi\  est. 

'  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4.)  enumerates  only  the  public  and  private  crimes,  for 
which  a  son  might  likewise  disinherit  his  father. 

3  The  substitutions  fidei-coimnissaires  of  the  modern  civil  law  is  a  feudal  idea  grafted  on 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  .scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  fidei-commiisit 
(Institut.  du  Droit  Francois,  i.  347.  Dcnis.sart,  Decis.  de  Jurisprud.  iv.  577.).  They  \ver< 
Stretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by  an  abuse  of  the  clixth  Novel ;  a  p;»rtial,  perplexed,  de- 
clamatory law. 
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of  the  testament :  each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquiied 
the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
civil  law  was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which 
confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of  codicils. 
If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province  of  the  empire,* 
he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legitimate  or  testamentary  heir; 
who  fulfilled  with  honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  request, 
which  the  judges  before  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to 
enforce.  A  codicil  might  be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was 
the  genuine  composition  of  the  author.  His  intention,  however  laud- 
able, was  sometimes  illegal ;  and  the  invention  of  Jieiei-commissa,  or 
trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive 
jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the  friend  or 
benefactor  of  a  childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen, 
could  act  as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which  abolished  female 
succession,  restrained  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces ; '  and  an  only  daughter  was 
condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of 
friendship,  and  parental  afifection,  suggested  a  liberal  artifice :  a  quali  ■ 
fied  citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction 
that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
truly  intended.  Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  pain- 
ful situation :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath  :  and  if  they  preferred 
their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they  forfeited  the  esteem 
of  ever>-  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration  of  Augustus  relieved  theii 
doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  confidential  testaments  and  codicils, 
and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican  juris- 
prudence.^ But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some 
abuse,  the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasian  decrees, 
to  reser\-e  one  fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  the  head  of  the 
real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpret- 
ation of  testaments  was  strict  and  literal;  but  the  language  of  trusts 
and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and  technical  accuracy  of 
the  civilians.^ 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their  pubUc  and 
private  relations :  but  their  specific  obligations  to  each  other  can  only 
be  the  effect  of,  i.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit,  or,  3.  an  injury :  and  when 
these  obligations  are  ratified  by  law,  the  interested  party  may  compel 
the  performance  by  a  judicial  action.  On  this  principle  the  civilians 
of  every  country  have  erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclu- 
sion of  universal  reason  and  justice.* 

'  Dion  Cassius  (ii.  1.  Ivi.  814.  with  Reimar's  Notes)  specifies  in  Greek  money  the  sum  of 
25,000  drachms. 

-  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  arc  finely,  though  sometimes  fancifully, 
deduced  by  Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.). 

3  Of  the  ciWI  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments,  codicils,  legacies,  and  trusts,  tb« 
principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit.  ii. — ix.  91.),  Justinian  (1.  iL  tiL  x 
— xxv.),  and  Theophil.  (p.  328.);  a"2i  '^e  immense  detail  occupies  twelve  books  (zzviii — 
xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects. 

■♦  The  Institutes,  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix,  x.  144.},  ot  Jiisnound.  iii.  tit  xiv — jux.  1.  >".  tit.*-" 
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1.  The  goddess  oi  faith  (of  human  and  social  faith)  was  worshipped, 
not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  that 
nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and 
generosity,  they  astonished  the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple 
performance  of  the  most  burthensome  engagements.'  Yet  among  the 
same  people,  according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  de- 
cemvirs, a  naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any 
civil  obligation,  imless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  stipula- 
tion. Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was  always 
expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to 
pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.''  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of 
Seius.  I  do  promise — was  the  reply  of  Sempronius.  The  friends  of 
Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be 
separately  sued  at  the  option  of  Seius ;  and  the  benefit  of  partition,  or 
order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  the  strict  theory 
of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly 
required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise ;  and  the  citi- 
zen who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  security,  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  fraud,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
civilians  successfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the 
form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  praetors,  as  the  guardians  of  social 
faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate 
act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable  obligation,  and  for 
which  they  gave  an  action  and  a  remedy,^ 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  contracted  b> 
the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians  with  the  epithet  of 
real.3  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever 
is  entrusted  with  the  property  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  ge- 
nerosity is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only,  in  a  deposit  on  the  side  of  *he 
receiver ;  but  in  a  pledge.,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordi- 
nary life,  the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation 
to  restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The 
Latin  language  very  happily  expresses  the  fundamendal  difference  be- 
tween the  commodatwn  and  the  mntmitn,  which  our  poverty  is  re- 
duced to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of  a  loan. 
In  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual 
thing  with  which  he  had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary  sup- 
ply of  his  wants ;  in  the  latter  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  con- 
sumption, and  he  discharged  this  mutual  engagement,  by  sul^stituting 
the  same  specific  value,  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 

vi.),  and  of  Theophil.  (p.  6i6.),  distinguish  four  sorts  of  obligations — aut  te,  aut  verbis,  aut 
Uteris,  aut  consensu :   but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  division. 

'  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polyb.  (1.  vi.  693.  1.  x.xxi.  I4S9-)  superior  to 
Tague,  indiscriminate  applause — omnium  maxime  et  prajcipue  fidcm  coluit  (A.  Gcllius,  xx.  i.). 

^  The  Jus  Pra;toriuni  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus  is  a  separate  and  satisfactory  treatise  of 
Gsrard  Noodt  (0pp.  i.  483.).  And  I  will  here  obsen'e  tliat  the  Universities  of  Hollatid  and 
Biandenburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  have  studied  the  civil  law 
on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles. 

3  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent,  is  spread  over  four  books  (xvii — 
xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  .parts  best  deserving  of  the  attention  of  an  English 
ttudcnt. 
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weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  oisale,  the  absolute  dominion 
is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price  and  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obhgation  of  another  contract,  that  of  loca- 
tt'oii,  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  ta- 
lents, may  be  hired  for  a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
the  thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an  additional  re 
ward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  emplojinent.  In  these  lucra 
tive  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of  partnership  and  com- 
missions, the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the  object, 
and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  substantial 
pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  Iiy- 
pothecaj  and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from 
that  moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  pur- 
chaser. It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to 
sustain  the  expence,  of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless  subject,  the 
historian  wiU  observe  the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of  the 
one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  aftect  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  landlord  was  often  obliged 
to  advance  the  stock  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content 
himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  op 
pressed  by  accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  pro- 
portionable relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws :  five  years  were  the 
customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improvements  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  moment,  might  be  ejected  by  the 
sale  of  the  estate.'  Usurj-,^  the  inveterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had 
been  discouraged  by  the  twelve  tables,^  and  abolished  by  the  clamours 
of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated 
by  the  discretion  of  the  praetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  moder- 
ate profit  oiiowx  per  cent.;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and 
legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of 
manufactories  and  merchants  ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical  in- 
surance, which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define ;  but 
except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant  usury  was 

'  The  covenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xix.)  and  the  Code  (L  iv.  tit.  lx\'.). 
The  quinqueanium,  or  term  of  five  years,  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  rather  than  a 
law  ;  but  in  France  all  leases  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was 
removed  only  in  the  year  1775  (Encyclop.  Methodiq.  i.  de  la  Jurisprud.  p.  668.) ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted 
to  reside. 

^  I  might  ijiplicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three  books  of  G.  Noodt,  de 
foenore  et  usuris  (Opp.  i.  175 — 26S.).  The  interpretation  of  the  assts  or  centesima  iisum  at 
twelve,  the  unciarue  at  one,  per  cent,  is  maintained  bj-  the  best  critics  and  civilians  :  Noodt  {!. 
ii.c.  2.  p.  207.),  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  205,  &c.  210.),  Heinec.  (Antiquitat.  ad  Institut.  I.  iii.  tit.  xv.), 
Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  ii.  36.  Defense  de  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  iii.  478,  &c.), 
and  above  all  John  Frederic  Gronov.  {de  Pecum'a  Veteri,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  213.  and  his  three 
-  Antexegeses,  p.  45s — 655.)  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable  opinion ; 
which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

3  Primo  xii  tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  unciario  foenore  amplius  exerceret  (Tacit.  Annal. 
vi.  16.).  Pour  peu  (Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.)  qu'on  soit  verse  dans  I'histoire 
de  Rome,  on  verra  qu'une  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  6tre  i'ouvrage  des  decemvirs.  Was 
Tacitus  ignorant — or  stupid  ?  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  patricians  might  sacrifice  their 
avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  might  attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as 
00  lender  would  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  aebtor  would  incur. 
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severely  restrained.'  The  most  simple  interest  Avas  condemned  by 
the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West:''  but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit, 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  have  resisted  with 
equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
mankind.3 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  th-;  strict  obligation  of  repairing  an 
injury ;  and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice,  acquires  a  personal  right 
and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property  of  another  be  entrusted  to 
our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  benefit  which  we  derive  from  such  temporary  possession ;  we  arc 
seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences 
of  a  voluntary  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author.'*  A  Roman 
pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft; 
they  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands,  but 
nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years  could  extinguish  his 
original  claim.  They  were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and 
the  injury  was  compensated  by  double,  or  threefold,  or  even  quadruple 
damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  sacred  fraud  or  open 
rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  surprised  in  the  fact  or  detected  by  a 
subsequent  research.  The  Aquilian  law  ^  defended  the  living  property 
of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negli- 
gence:  the  highest  price  was  allowed  that  could  be  .'i  scribed  to  the 
domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding  his  death;  a 
similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the  destruction  of  any 
other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened  by 
the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the  individual :  the 
pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated 
by  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs 
had  confounded  all  hasty  insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture 
of  a  Jimb,  by  condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of 
twenty-five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of  money  was  reduced, 
in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce ;  and 
the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap 
amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 
Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on  the  face  the  inoffensive 
passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced  their 
clamours  by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
value  of  one  shilling.*    The  equity   of  the  praetors   examined  and 

'  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  Institutes  ;  but  the  necessary 
rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xxii.  tit.  i,  ii.)  and  the  Code  (I.  iv.  tit. 
xxxii,  xxxiii.). 

*  The  fathers  are  unanimous  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  144,  &c.) :  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  Basil,  Chrysostom  (see  his  frivolous  arguments  in  Noodt,  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  188.),  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

3  Cato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or  abuse  of  usury.  Ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of7&««.f  and  TOKOS,  the  principal  is  supposed  to  ^iy«<'rrt/f  the  in- 
terest :  a  breed  of  barren  metal,  exclaims  Shakspcare — and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the 
public  voice. 

■♦  Sir  \V.  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on  the  law  of  Bailment  (London, 
1781,127.  8vo. ).  He  is  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with  tlic  year-books  of 
Westminster,  the  Commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  Isaeus,  and  the  sentences  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

s  Noodt  (0pp.  i.  137 — 172.)  has  composed  a  separate  treatise,  ad  Legem  Aquiliam  (Pandect 
1,  ix.  tit.  ii.). 

6  Aul.  ClcU.  (Noct.  Attic,  xx,  ii)  borrowed  his  story  from  the  Commentaries  of  Q.  Labeo 
ou  I'le  xli  tables. 
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estimated  the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In  the 
adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  age  and  dignity, 
which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the  injured  person ; 
but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an  example,  he  in- 
vaded the  province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the 
criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered  by 
eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the  last  instance 
of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.' 
But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in 
the  heat  of  victor}-,  and  at  the  command  of  a  single  man.  The  twelve 
tables  aftord  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they 
were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free 
voices  of  the  people ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,*  are 
written  in  characters  of  blood.^  They  approve  the  inhuman  and  un- 
equal principle  of  retaliation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  Umb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the 
offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality  the  slighter 
chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  very 
different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of  death,  i.  Any  act  of 
treason  against  the  state,  or  of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy. 
The  mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious  :  the  head  of  the 
degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back,  and,  after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  sus- 
pended in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  2. 
Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city;  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  of 
pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ; 
for  which  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the 
murderer.  Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger ;  and 
we  are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such 
subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the 
chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons.-*  The  parricide  who  violated 
the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was  cast  into  the  river  or  the  sea, 
inclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were 
successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  companions.^     Italy  produces 

'  The  narrative  of  Livy  (L  28.)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  tu  dictis  Albane  maneres  is  an 
harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  Virgil's  humanity  (/Eneid,  viii.  643.}.  Heyne.  with  his  usual 
good  taste,  observes  that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shield  of  i£neas  ,iii.  229.). 

^  The  age  of  Draco  ^Olympiad  xxxLx.  i.J  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  Marshara  , Canon  Chronicus, 
p.  593.)  and  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  iii.  62.).  For  his  laws,  see  the  writers  on  the  government 
of  Athens,  Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter,  &c 

3  The  \Tith,  dc  delictis,  of  the  xii  tables  is  delineated  by  Gravina  (Oppt  p.  292.,  with  a 
Commentary,  p.  2i4.\_  Aul.  Cell.  (xx.  i.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Roman- 
arum  afford  much  original  information. 

*  Livy  mentions  two  Amarkable  and  flagitious  aeras,  of  3000  persons  accused,  and  of  igl 
noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poisoning 'xl.  43.  viii.  i8.;.  Hume  discriminates  tlk 
a^es  of  private  and  public  virtue  (Essays,  L  22.;.  I  would  rathersay  that  such  ebulhtions  ot 
mischief  [as  in  France  in  the  year  1680)  are  accidents  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks 
on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

S  The  xii  Tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25,  26.)  are  content  with  the  «ack ; 
Seneca  (Excerpt.  Controvers.  v.  4.';  adorns  it  with  serpents ;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless 
monlcey  (innoxia  simia — Salir.  xiii.  156.).  Hadrian  (apud  Dositheum  Magistrum,  1.  iiL  c.  16.  p. 
874.  with  Schulting's  Xote),  Modestinus  (Pandect,  -\lviii.  tit.  i.v.  leg.  g.',  Constantine  'Cod.  I. 
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no  monkeys ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.'  4.  The  malice  of 
an  incendiary.  After  the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself 
was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is 
tempted  to  approve  the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Jiidicial  perjury. 
The  corrupt  or  malicious  witness  wa3  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more  fatal 
by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written  evi- 
dence. 6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge,  who  accepted  bribes  to  pro- 
nounce an  iniquitous  sentence.  7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude 
strains  sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author 
was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.^  8.  The 
nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour's  corn.  The 
criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan 
\leities  were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable 
tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
fopper.  9.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an  enemy,  to  ex- 
tinguish his  life,  and  remove  from  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  planta- 
tions. The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still 
remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  an- 
tiquity, to  the  specious  refinements  of  modern  criticism.3  After  the 
judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were 
allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  liis  fellow- 
citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily 
food ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds'  weight ;  and 
fiis  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to  solicit  the  com- 
passion of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days,  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life ;  the  in- 
solvent debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery 
beyond  the  Tyber :  but  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and 
unrelenting,  they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their 
revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates  for  this  savage  law 
have  insisted,  that  it  must  strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and 
fraud  from  contracting  debts  which  they  were  unable  to  discharge ; 
but  experience  would  dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving,  that  no 
creditor  could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or 
limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers, 
witnesses,   and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence  of 

ix.  tit.  xvii.),  and  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.),  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the 
parricide.  But  this  fanciful  execution  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodie  tamcn  vivi  exurun- 
tur  vel  ad  bestias  dantur  (Paul.  Sentent.  Rccept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv.  512.  ed.  Schulting). 

'  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius,  after  the  second  Punic  war  (Plutarch  in  Ro- 
mulo,  i.  57.).  During  the  Cinibric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  firsfmatricide  (Liv.  Epitom. 
I.  Ixviii.). 

'^  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fustls  (1.  ii.  epist.  ii.  154.) ;  hut  Cicero  (de  RepublicA,  1.  iv. 
apud  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  -6.  in  Fragment.  Philosoph.  iii.  393.  ed.  Olivet)  affirms  that  tlie 
decemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  olfcnce  :  cum  pcrpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent — perptiuciis  ! 

•^  Kynkershoek  (Observat.  Juris  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  Opp.  i.  p.)  labours  to  prove  th.it  the 
Creditors  divided  not  the  body,  but  the/wc,  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation 
IE  one  perpetual  harsh  metaphor  ;  nor  can  he  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  of  Quintilian, 
C?^ilius.  ravonius,  and  TertuUiin.    Aul.  Cell.  Noct.  Attic,  xxi. 
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immoderate  rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the 
magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  cor- 
poral, punishment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully, 
and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal, 
tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil  actions, 
the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly  maintained  by  the 
private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens.  The  malefactors  who  replenish 
our  gaols,  are  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they 
suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribea  co  ignorance,  povert}-,  and  brutal 
appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian 
might  claim  and  abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  republic  : 
but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or  the  stranger,  was 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this  strict  and  summary  justice  might  be  exer- 
cised without  restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome. 
Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal  which  was  not  confined, 
like  that  of  the  praetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external  actions  :  virtuous 
principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline  of  education ; 
and  the  Roman  father  was  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  manners  of 
his  children,  since  he  disposed,  without  appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty, 
and  their  inheritance.  In  some  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was 
authorized  to  avenge  his  private  or  pubuc  -s^Tongs.  The  consent  of 
the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  approved  the  slaughter 
of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  day-light,  a  robber  could  not  be 
slain  without  some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint.  \Vho- 
ever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  exercise  his 
revenge ; '  the  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the 
provocation ;  *  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  hus- 
band was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or  that  the  parent 
was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare 
to  assume  their  title  or  imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
fernal gods  :  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed  with  the  sword  of 
justice ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  pru- 
dence, had  been  already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country.^ 
The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of  peace,*  and 
the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and, 
during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal  freedom 
to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  disturbed  by  sedition, 
and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes.      The  failure  of  penal  kiws 

'  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reiske,  Orator.  Grace,  v.  p.  2 — 48.)  is  in  defence  of  an  hus- 
band who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  right  of  husbands  and  fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens 
is  discussed  with  much  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor  (Lectiones  Lysiacse,  c.  xi.  Reiske,  vi.  301.). 

^  Casaubon  ad  Athenseura,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  19.  Percurrent  raphanique  niugilesque  (CatuU.  p. 
41,  42.  ed.  Vossian.).  Hunc  mugilis  intrat  (Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  317.).  Hunc  perminxere  ca- 
lones  (Herat.  1.  i.  Satir.  iL  44.)  femilise  stuprandum  dedit .  .  .  frai'di  :oa  fuit  (Val.  Maxim. 
1.  vi.  c.  I.  No.  13.). 

3  This  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Publicola,  i.  187.) ;  and  it  fully  justi- 
fies the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of  Csesar,  which  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  Im- 
perial government.  Jure  cassus  existimatur  ;in  Julio,  c.  76.).  Read  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Cicero  and  5latius  a  few  months  after  the  ides  of  March  (ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.). 

*  IlfHOTOi  it  AOtjvatoc  Tou  T£  a-LOfjpov  KUTtdivTO.  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  6.  The  his- 
torian who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civilization,  would  disdain  the  barbarism 
of  an  European  court. 
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was  moie  sensibly  felt  when  eveiy  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at 
home  and  dominion  abi'oad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private 
citizen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy:  each  minister  of  the  republic 
was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power,  and  their  virtues  are 
entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or 
philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty, 
Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary 
restitution  of  ;i^3oo,ooo;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  laws,  the 
judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himself,'  that  on  refunding  a  thirteenth 
part  of  his  plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious 
exile.^ 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of  crimes  and 
punishments,  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the  licence,  rather  than  to 
oppress  the  liberty,  of  the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  pro- 
scription of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens.^  But  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  legislator,  he  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and 
instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or 
assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who 
ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  dam- 
ages by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the 
interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the 
Pompeian  and  Julian,  laws  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence;'*  and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  dis- 
guised their  increasing  rigour  under  the  names  of  the  original  authors. 
But  the  invention  and  frequent  use  of  exiraofdhiary  pains,  proceeded 
from  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of  despotism.  In 
the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the  senate  was  always  pre- 
pared to  confound,  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  their  province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rigid  administration  of  justice  ; 
the  freedom  of  the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the 
Spanish  malefactor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was 
elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross.^ 
Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the  throne  to  decide  the  questions 
which,  by  their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass  the  au- 

'  He  first  rated  at  Millies  (;f8oo,ooo)  the  damages  of  Sicily  (Diyinatio  in  Cxcilium,  c.  5.), 
which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  giiaiiringeniies  (;^32o,ooo — i  Actio  in  Verrem,  c.  18.),  and  was 
finally  content  with  tricies  [£i\,ocx>].  Plutarch  (in  Ciceron.  iii.  1584.)  has  not  dissembled  the 
popular  suspicion  and  report. 

•^  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  triumvirate,  when  he  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for  the  s.ake  of  .his.  Corinthian  plate  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xxxiv.  3.). 

'■'■  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valer.  Maxim.  (1.  ix.  c.  2.  No.  i.).  Florus  (iv.  21.)  dis- 
tinguishes 2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian  (de  Hell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c.  95.  ii.  133.  ed.  Schweig- 
h:euser)  more  accurately  computes  40  victims  of  the  senatorian  rank,  and  1600  of  the  equestrian 
census  or  order. 

■«  For  the  penal  law  (I.eges  Cornclise,  Pompeias,  Julis,  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  the  Casars), 
see  the  sentences  of  Paulus  (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii — xxx.  497.  ed.  Schulting),  the  Gregorian  Code 
(Fragment.  I.  xix.  703.  in  Schulting',  the  CoUatio  Legum  Mo.saicarura  et  Ronianarum  (tit.  i— 
XV.),  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  ix.)  the  Code  of  Justinian  (1.  ix.},  the  Pandects  (xlviii.),  the  In- 
stitutes (1.  iv.  tit.   xviii.),  and  tlie  Greek  version  of  Theophil.  (p.  917.). 

S  It  was  a  guardian  who  h.ad  poisoned  his  ward.  Thecrime  was  atrocious  ;  yet  the  punishment 
is  reciconed  by  Suetonius  (c.  9.)  among  the  acts  in  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer  vclicniens, 
et  in  delictis  coercendis  immodicus. 
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thority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Transportation  and  behead  ■- 
ing  were  reser\ed  for  honourable  nersons ;  meaner  criminals  were 
either  hanged  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extir- 
pated as  the  enemies  of  society ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was 
made  a  capital  offence ; '  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  considered  as 
a  mere  civil  and  private  injurj'.  The  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes 
of  punishment,  were  too  often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  danger  which 
he  might  incur  by  every  action  of  his  life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics,  and  juris- 
prudence. Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  corroborate  each 
other ;  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent  legislator  appreciates  the 
guilt  and  punishment  according  to  the  measure  of  social  injury.  On 
this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of 
a  private  citizen,  is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or 
rebellion,  which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  repubhc :  the  obsequious 
civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  contained  in 
the  person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened 
by  the  incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce 
of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as 
a  source  of  disorder  and  corruption  :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the 
family  of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adulter}'  of  the  wife. 
The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge, 
applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of  the  laws :  and 
the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  forfeitures  and  fines, 
were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile  in  two  separate  islands.^ 
Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure  against  the  infidelity  of  the 
husband ;  but  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the 
wife  was  never  permitted  to  vindicate  her  wrongs  ;3  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in 
the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects.  I  touch  ^\^th  reluctance,  and  dispatch  with  impatience,  a 
more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  nature 
abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Etruscans  *  and  Greeks  :  ^  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperitj' 

'  The  abactcres  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares  or  oxen,  or  five  hogs, 
or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment  (Paul.  Sentent.  RecepL  1.  iv.  tit.  xviiL  497.). 
Hadrian  ad  Concil.  Bsetica:",  most  se\ere  where  the  offence  was  most  frequent,  condemns 
the  criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnationem  (Ulpian,  de  Officio  Proconsulis,  L  \u\.  in  CoUa- 
tione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  tit.  xi.  235.'. 

-  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  Schulting  (1.  ii.  tit.  xxvi.  317. \  it  was  affirmed 
and  believed,  that  the  Julian  laws  punis.hed  adultery  with  death  ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from 
the  fraud  or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  Lipsius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the  narratives  of 
Tacit.  (.-Vnnal.  ii.  sol  iii.  24.  iv.  42.',  and  even  from  the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished 
x.\\s  treaso'iatU  frailties  of  his  female  kindred. 

3  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right  of  public  accusatioo 
C<y\.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit',  va.  leg.  i.).  Nor  is  this  privilege  unjust — so  different  are  the  effects 
.^.i"  male  or  female  infidelity. 

•»  Timon  ,1.  i.)  and  Theopompus  (L  xliii.  apud  Athenzoin,  1.  xii.  p.  517.).  describe  the 
luxury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans  :  ToXv  fitv  toi  yt  \aipov<Ti  avuotmt  Tots  Tat(ri  Kot 
Toii  fiiipaKioit.  About  the  same  period  (a  u.c  445)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in  Etruria 
(Liv.  ix.  $6.]. 

5  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school:  a*'  EX\i)j»<i»i>  fiadoirrt^  ttukti 
Hiayovrai  (Herodot.  I.  L  c  135.).    A  curious  dksertation  might  be  formed  on  the  introduo 
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and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is  innocentwas  deemed  insipid ;  and  the 
Scatinian  law,^  which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  in- 
sensibly abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude  of  criminals. 
By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth, 
was  compensated,  as  a  personal  injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten 
thousand  sesterces  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ravisher  might  be  slain 
by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that 
at  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter  of  his 
sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.''  But 
the  practice  of  vice  was  not  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  opinion : 
the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was  confounded  with  the  more  venial 
transgressions  of  fornication  and  adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious 
lover  exposed  to  the  same  dishonour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male 
or  female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal,  the  poets 
accuse  and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  reformation 
of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority  of  the 
civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Cssars  proscribed  the  sin 
against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society.^ 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the 
empire  with  the  religion  of  Conslantine.'^  The  laws  of  Moses  were 
received  as  the  divine  original  of  justice,  and  the  Christian  princes 
adapted  their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious 
turpitude.  Adultery  was  first  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence  ;  the 
frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assimilated  to  poison  or  assassination,  to 
sorcery  or  parricide ;  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive 
and  active  guilt  of  praederasty;  auu  all  criminals  of  free  or  servile 
condition  were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the 
avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  common 
sympathy  of  mankind ;  but  the  lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued 
by  general  and  pious  indignation :  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still 
prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Justinian  relaxed  the  punishment 
at  least  of  female  infidelity ;  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to 
solitude  and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be  recalled 
to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same  emperor  declared 
himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
persecution  can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.^ 
In  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well 

tion  of  pxderasty  after  the  time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeksof  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  vehemence  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friendship  which  amused 
the  philosophers  of  Athens.     I5ut,  scelera  ostendi  oportet  dum  puniuntur,  abscond!  flagitia. 

'  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions,  of  this  law,  are  equally  doubtful  (Gravina,  Opp. 
p.  432,  433.  Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  liom.  No.  loS.  Ernesti,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Leguni). 
Uiit  I  will  observe  that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  uversa  by  the  more 
polite  Italian. 

*  Oration  of  iEschines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Grsec.  iii.  21.). 

3  i'Elius  Lampridius,  in  Vit.  Heliogabal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  Ii2.  Aurelius  Victor,  in 
Philippe.  Code.x  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  iii.  p.  63.  Thco- 
dosius  abolished  the  subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome. 

♦  Laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery,  sodomy,  &c.  in  the  Thcodosi.Tn 
(1.  ix.  tit  vii.  log.  7.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxxvi.  leg.  i.  4.)  and  Justinian  Codes  (1.  ii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  30,  31. 
These  princes  spe.ak  the  language  of  passion  as  Well  as  of  justice,  and  fraudulently  ascnl 
their  own  .severity  to  the  first  Cae.sars. 

5  Justinian,  Novel.  Lxxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxli.  Procop.  in  Anecdot.  c.  11.  16.  with  the  Notes  i  1 
Alcmannus.    Theophan.  p.  151,    Cedren.  p.  368,    Zonar.  1.  xiv.  64. 
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as  future  offences  the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous 
allowance  of  a  short  respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful 
death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the 
insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most  exquisite 
sensibility;  and  Justinian  defended  the  propriety  of  the  execution, 
since  the  criminals  would  have  lost  their  hands  had  they  been  convicted 
of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah 
of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to  pollute  the 
sanctity  of  their  character.  Perhaps  these  prelates  were  innocent. 
K  sentence  of  death  and  infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight  and 
suspicious  evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green 
foction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the  enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presumed  by 
the  judges,  and  paederasty  became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no 
crime  could  be  imputed.  A  French  philosopher  has  dared  to  remark, 
that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror 
of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyranny.  But  the  favourable 
persuasion  of  the  same  writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the 
taste  and  reason  of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  dis- 
covery of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  disease.' 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  country.-  i.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  the  most  ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was 
exercised  by  the  Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Tarquin ;  who  alone, 
without  law  or  council,  pronounced  his  arbitrary  judgments.  The 
first  consuls  succeeded  to  this  regal  prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right 
of  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  all 
public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  people. 
But  a  wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the 
essential  principles,  of  justice  :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed 
by  plebeian  envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud 
the  happiness  of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a 
single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on 
their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  gravity 
and  temperance  of  the  Romans.  The  right  of  accusation  was  con- 
fined to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  could  infiict 
a  fine ;  but  the  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a 
fundamental  law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the  weight 
of  influence  and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  pro- 
clamations and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  pre- 

'  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  see  the  history  and 
laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stigmatized  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  1.  v.  p.  356.),  China  by 
the  Mahometan  and  Christian  travellers  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p.  34.  trans- 
lated by  Renaudot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  Pere  Premare,  Lettres  Edifiantes,  xix.  435.),  and 
native  America  by  the  Spanish  historians  iGarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Rycaut's  trans- 
lation; and  Diction,  de  Bayle,  iiu  88.,^  I  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  negroes,  in  their  own 
country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 

-  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at  Rom.e  is  explained  with 
much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by  Charles  Sigoni.  (1.  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in  Opp.  iiL  679 — 
864.)  ;  and  a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Repub.  Rom.  of  Beaufort  {ii.  1.  v.  i — 121  ). 
Those  who  wish  for  more  abstruse  law,  may  study  Noodt  Jde  Turisdic.  et  Imperio  Libri  duo, 
i.  93.},  Heinec.  ad  Pandect.  I.  i.  et  ii.  ad  Institut.  I.  iv.  tit  xviL  Element,  ad  Antiqmt.!, 
and'Gravina  (Opp.  2301). 
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judice  and  resentment  to  subside ;  the  whole  proceeding  might  be 
annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and 
such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to  innocence,  than 
they  were  favourable  to  guilt.  But  this  union  of  the  judicial  and 
legislative  powers,  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was 
pardoned  or  acquitted ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious  client,  the 
orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  arguments  to  the  policy  and 
benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign.  2.  The  task 
of  convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more 
difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offenders  continually  multiplied ;  and 
the  ready  expedient  was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people  to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquisitors. 
In  the  first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and  occasional.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  made  perpetual : 
four  praetors  Avere  annually  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state 
offences  of  treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery  ;  and  Sylla 
added  new  praetors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes  which  more 
directly  injure  the  safety  of  individuals.  By  these  inquisitors  the  trial 
was  prepared  and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  the  majority  of  judges.,  who  with  some  truth,  and  more 
prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.'  To  discharge 
this  important  though  burthensome  office,  an  annual  list  of  ancient 
and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  preetor.  After  many  con- 
stitutional struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people ;  450  were  appointed  for 
single  questions ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  decuries  of  judges  must  have 
contained  the  names  of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient 
number  was  drawn  froin  the  urn ;  their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an 
oath ;  the  mode  of  ballot  secured  their  independence ;  the  suspicion 
of  partiality  was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser  and 
defendant;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on 
each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquittal,  of 
condemnation,  or  of  fiivourable  doubt.-  3.  In  his  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  praetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and  almost  a  legislator ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a 
delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact.  With  the  increase  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  he  presided, 
acquired  more  weight  and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted  alone, 
or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute  jiowers  might  be 
trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
people.  The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom  have  required  some 
explanation  ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.  Before 
the  age  of  Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title  :  the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors 

'  The  office,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as  an  occasional  duty,  and 
not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  the  obligation  of  an  unanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our 
laws,  which  condemn  the  jurymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted 
tlie  criminal. 

'  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius  Pedianus,  who 
9ourii  hec?  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  loss  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Oraliuns  of 
l.iccro  ha:;  deprived  us  of  a  valuable  fund  of  historical  and  io:;al  knoHledge. 
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might  be  accepted  or  despised;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single  magistrate,  who 
was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent  the  sentence 
of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his  guilt  had  been  legally 
proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed,  and  his  person  was  free  :  till  the 
votes  of  the  last  cetttury  had  been  counted  and  declared,  he  might 
peaceably  secede  to  any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Asia.'  His  fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children, 
by  this  civil  death  ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every-  rational  and 
sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  of 
Rome  could  support  the  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens. 
A  bolder  effort  was  required  to  escape  from  the  tjTanny  of  the  Caesars ; 
but  this  effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the 
example  of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of 
suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to  public 
ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil,  were  reduced  to 
poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their 
courage  and  dispatch  were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  public, 
the  decent  honours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  tb.ir  testaments.' 
The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appears  to  have  de- 
prived the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still  denied 
even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A  voluntary-  death,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  capital  offence,  inter\-ened  between  the  accusation  and 
the  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  deceased  were  seized  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury-.^ 
Yet  the  civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen 
to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and  the  posthumous  disgrace  invented  by  Tar- 
quin  *>  to  check  the  despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never  revived  or  imi- 
tated by  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  world  have  indeed 
lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  resolved  on  death  ;  and  his  arm 
can  only  be  restrained  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state. 
Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than 
the  guilty ;  5  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not 
seriously  influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a  pious  servitude 
on  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a 
murmur,  the  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner. 

'  Polybius,  1.  vi.  643.  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  ctty  of  Rome,  obliged  the  exik 
to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

*  Qui  de  se  statuebant,  humabantur  corpora,  manebant  testamenta  ;  pretium  feslinandi. 
Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.  with  the  Notes  of  Lipsius. 

3  Julius  Paulus  (Sentent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  476.),  the  Pandects  il.  xlviii.  tit.  x.\i.;,the 
Code  X  ix.  tit.  L.),  Bynkershoek  ;tom.  i.  59.  Observat.  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4.].  and  Montesc.  (Esprit 
des  LoL\,  1.  xxi.x.  c.  9.),  define  the  civil  limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  suiade. 
The  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and  darker  age. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxvi.  24.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjects  in  building  the  Capitol, 
many  of  the  labourers  were  provoked  to  dispatch  themselves  ;  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to 
crosses. 

S  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engaged  Virgil  '/Eneid  vL 
434 — 439.)  to  confound  suicides  with  infants,  lovers,  and  persons  unjustly  condemned.  Heyr.c, 
the  best  of  his  editors,  is  at  a  loss  to  deduc*  the  idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurisprudeuce,  at  {^ 
Roman  poet. 


9jC  THE  ABUSES  OF  CIVIL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sixty-two 
books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  :  and,  in  all  judicial  proceeding,  the 
life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with  less  caution  and  delay  than 
the  most  ordinary  question  of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  singular 
distinction,  though  something  may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity 
of  defending  the  peace  of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal 
and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple  and  uni- 
form ;  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  is  inscribed  not  only  on 
brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is 
commonly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  fact.  But  our  relations 
to  each  other  are  various  and  infinite :  our  obligations  are  created, 
annulled,  and  modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises ;  and  the 
interpretation  of  voluntary  conti^acts  and  testaments,  which  are  often 
dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life  is  multiplied  by  the 
extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in 
the  distant  provinces  of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and 
inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justinian, 
the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal  suc- 
cessor of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had  re- 
luctantly followed  the  changes  of  government  and  manners ;  and  the 
laudable  desire  of  conciliating  ancient  names  with  recent  institutions, 
destroyed  the  harmony,  and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and 
irregular  system.  The  laws  which  excuse  on  any  occasions  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections ;  the  civil  juris- 
prudence, as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mysterious 
science  and  a  profitable  trade,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study 
was  involved  in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the  prac- 
titioners. The  expence  of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  pru- 
dence of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  poor.  By 
these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the  wealthy  pleader  obtains 
a  more  certain  advantage  than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental  cor- 
ruption of  his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our 
own  age  and  country  are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke 
a  generous  indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our 
elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a 
Turkish  cadi.  Our  calmer  reflection  will  suggest,  that  such  forms  and 
delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen ; 
that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny,  and  that 
the  laws  of  a  free  people  should  foresee  and  determine  every  question 
that  may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  transactions 
of  industry.  But  the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of 
liberty  and  servitude ;  and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  multiphcity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
ituster. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Rei^n  of  the  younger  yuslin. — Etnbiissy  of  the  Avars. — Their  Settle- 
ment on  the  Danube. — Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards, — Adop- 
tion and  Reign  of  Tiberius. — Of  Maurice. — State  of  Italy  under 
the  Lombards  and  the  Exarchs. — Of  Ravenna. — Distress  of  Rome. 
—  Character  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  First. 

During  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  infirm  mind  was  devoted  to 
heavenly  contemplation,  and  he  neglected  the  business  of  the  lower 
world.     His  subjects  were  impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his 
life  and  reign :  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection^  apprehended 
the  moment  of  his  death  which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult, 
and  the  empire  in  civil  war.  Seven  nephews '  of  the  childless  monarch, 
the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated  in  the 
splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shown  in  high  com- 
mands to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  characters  were  known,  their 
followers  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  de- 
claration of  a  successor,  they  might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  in- 
heritance of  their  uncle.    He  expired  in  his  palace  (A.D.  565.  Nov.  14), 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  the  decisive  opportunity  was 
embraced  by  the  friends  of  Justin  the  son  of  Vigilantia.*    At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  his  domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd 
who  thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing 
themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.    These  welcome 
deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the  emperor's 
decease  :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his  dying  choice  of  the  best 
beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his  nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to 
prevent  the  disorders  of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with 
the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left  without  a  master.     After  com- 
posing his   countenance  to   surprise,   sorrow,  and   decent  modesty, 
Justin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate.     He  was  conducted  with  speed  and  silence  to  the  palace, 
the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  martial  and  religious 
rites  of  his  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished.    By  the  hands  of 
the  proper  officers  he  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red 
buskins,  white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.     A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck  with  a 
inilitary  collar;  four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield:  he  stood 
firm  and  erect  to  receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects ;   and  their 
choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who  (a.d. 
565.  Nov.  15)  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  orthodox  prince. 
The  hippodrome  was  already  filled  with  innumerable  multitudes,  and 
ao  sooner  did  the  emperor  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the 

'  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justinian  in  the  Familiae  Byzantina;  of  Ducange,  p.  89. 
The  devout  civilians  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  131.)  and  Heinec.  ^Hist.  Juris  Roman,  p. 
374.)  have  since  illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favourite  prince. 

^  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple  and  concise  prose,  the  800 
verses  of  the  two  fi^t  books  of  Coiippus,  de  Laudibus  Jusliai,  Appen.  Hist.  liyzanU  p.  40I; 
Kome,  1777. 
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blue  and  the  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclam- 
ations. In  the  speeches  which  Julian  addressed  (A.D.  574.  Dec.)  to 
the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
disgraced  the  age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just 
and  beneficent  government,  and  declared,  that  on  (a.d.  566.  Jan.  i) 
the  approaching  calends  of  January,'  he  would  revi\-e  in  his  own 
person  the  name  and  liberality  of  a  Roman  consul.  The  immediate 
discharge  of  his  uncle's  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and 
generosity ;  a  train  of  porters,  laden  with  bags  of  gold,  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian 
accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a  voluntary  gift.  Before  the  end 
of  three  years,  his  example  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  em- 
press Sophia,  who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  from  the  weight  of 
debt  and  usury :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gratitude, 
since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress ;  but  in  which  the  bounty 
of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodigality 
and  fraud."* 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign  (a.D.  566),  Justin  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was  decorated  to  impress  the 
Barbarians  with  astonishment,  veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace 
gate,  the  spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined  with  the  lofty 
crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards,  who  presented  their  spears  and 
axes  with  more  confidence  than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of 
battle.  The  officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person 
of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their  richest  habits,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassadors  beheld  the  emperor  of 
the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy  or  dome,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory. 
In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  servile  adora- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom  and  pride 
of  a  Barbarian.  He  extolled,  by  the  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the 
greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the  South 
were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious  subjects  had  traversed  the 
frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
with  innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  annual 
and  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies 
of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The  same  prudence 
would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible 
people,  who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.  The  reply 
of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance, 
and  he  derived  his  confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian.  *'  The 
"  empire,"  said  he,  "  abounds  with  men  and  horses,  and  arms  sufficient 
"  to  defend  our  frontiei's,  and  to  chastise  the  Barbarians.     You  offer 

'  It  is  surprising  how  Pagi  (Critica  Annal.  Earon.  ii.  639.)  could  be  tempted  by  any  chron- 
icles to  contradict  tlie  plain  .ind  decisive  text  of  Corippiis  (vicina  dona,  1.  ii.  354.  vicina  dies, 
1.  w.  I.),  and  to  ])ostponc,  till  A.u.  5O7,  the  consulship  of  Justin. 

^  'riicophan.  Chronog.  p.  205.  Wlnncver  Cedrenus  or  /onaras  are  mere  tmi- ■<  k...  ,.  jj 
^U{^rfliuni<  to  ailefic  their  testimoay. 
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"  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we  despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid. 
"The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  sohcit  our  aUiance;  shall  we  dread 
"their  fugitives  and  exiles.'  The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to 
"  your  miser} %  to  your  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a 
"more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weakness. 
"  Retire  from  our  presence ;  the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if 
"you  return  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our 
"  benevolence."  ^  On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  the  chagan  was 
awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  a  Roman  emperor,  of  whose  charac- 
ter and  resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his  threats 
against  the  Eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage 
countries  of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  two  doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the 
Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  immediate 
supply  of  com  and  cattle.^  Such  repeated  disappointments  had  chiUed 
the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their  power  would  have  dissolved  away  in 
the  Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to 
their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he  encountered  in 
battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepidae. 
The  Lombards,  who  applauded  such  early  progress,  requested  his 
father,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic  youth,  who  had 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  field,  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  \\c- 
tor)%  "  You  are  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of  the 
"  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whate^■er  may  be  his  merit,  a  pnnce 
"  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father  till  he  has  received  his 
"  arms  from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed  with  revereace 
to  the  institutions  of  his  countr\';  selected  forty  companions,  and 
boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund  king  of  the  Gepidae,  who  embraced 
and  entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of 
his  son.  At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Turisund.  "  How  dear  is  that  place — how  hateful  is  that  person—" 
were  the  words  that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father. 
His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the  Gepidae;  and 
Cunimund,  his  suniving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal 
aflfection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude 
Barbarian,  "  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sar- 
"  matian  plains."    And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the  white 

'  Corippus,  1.  iii.  390.  The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the  Turks,  the  conquerors  of 
the  Avars  ;  but  the  word  fr»//«- has  no  apparent  meaning,  and  the  sole  MS.  ofCorippus,  from 
whence  the  first  edition  (1581,  apud  Plantin)  was  printed,  is  no  longer  visible.  The  last  editor, 
Foggini  oi  Rome,  has  inserted  the  conjectural  emendation  of  soidan  :  but  the  proofs  of  Dn- 
cange . 'Join'''''le,  Dissert,  xvi.  238.}  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, are  weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  mr^t  incline  to  the  authority  of  d'Herbelot  (Biblio. 
Orien.  p.  825.;,  who  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Chaldasm  tongues,  and  the  date  to 
the  beginning  of  the  xith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  khalif  of  Bagdad  on  Mahinud 
prince  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

-  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus  !l.  iiL  251.)  with  the 
prose  of  Menander  (E.xcerpt.  Legation,  p.  102.).  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  no* 
copy  each  other ;  their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

3  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menan.  (Excerpt.   Legat.  p.  110.},  Greg,  of  Tours  (Hiaw 
Franc.  1.  iv.  c.  2*3..',  and  Paul  the  deacon  'de  Gest.  Langohaid.  1.  ii.  c.  la" 
VOL.    IL  43 
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bands  which  enveloped  tlieir  legs.  "  Add  another  resemblance,"  re- 
plied an  audacious  Lombard;  "you  have  felt  how  strongly  they  kick. 
"Visit  the  plain  of  Asfeld,  and  seek  for  the  bones  of  thy  brother; 
"  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Gepidae,  a 
nation  of  warriors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin, 
with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Turisund.  He 
saved  his  own  honour,  and  the  life  of  his  guest ;  and  after  the  solemn 
rites  of  investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his 
son  ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned  in  triumph  ;  and 
the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  com- 
pelled to  praise  the  virtues  of  an  enemy.'  In  this  extraordinary  visit 
he  had  probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidfe.  Her  name  was  Rosamond,  an 
appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history 
or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.  The  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards (the'  father  of  Alboin  no  longer  lived)  was  contracted  to  the 
grand-daughter  of  Clovis ;  but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon 
yielded  to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting 
her  family  and  nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  ind  stratagem,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he  foresaw 
and  solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepidte,  who  were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army.  And 
as  the  offer  of  marriage  was  rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Cunimund.^ 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  injuries,  a  blow  that 
is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  only  of  a  short  truce,  which 
allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new 
encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the 
gratification  of  his  love,  ambition,  and  revenge  :  he  condescended 
(a.d.  566)  to  implore  the  formidable  aid  of  the  chagan  ;  and  the 
arguments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy  of 
the  Barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidse,  he  had  been  prompted 
by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with  the 
Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations,  and 
the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars 
and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glorious  quan-el,  the  victory 
was  secure,  and  the  reward  inestimable :  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus, 
Italy,  and  Constantinople,  would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their 
invincible  arms.  But  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed  to  prevent  the 
malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had  insulted,  would 
pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  specious 
reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and  disdain  :  he 
detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp,  protracted  the 
negociation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of  inclination,  or  his  want 

'  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Friuli,  de  Gcst.  Langobard.  1;  i.  c.  23,  24.  His  pictures  of 
national  manners,  tliough  rudely  sketched,  are  more  lively  and  faithful  than  those  of  Bede, 
or  Gregory  of  Tours. 

"The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor  (Theophylact.  Simocat.l.  vi.  c'lo.);  but  he  had  art  enough 
tP  biuld  his  fictions  on  public  and  notorious  facts. 
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of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise.  At  length  he 
signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his  alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should 
inmiediately  present  him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils 
and  captives  should  be  equally  divided;  but  that  the  lands  of  the 
Gepidas  should  become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard 
conditions  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin ;  and  as 
the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the 
Gepidae,  Justin  abandoned  that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and 
remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal  conflict.  The  despair 
of  Cunimund  was  active  and  dangerous.  He  was  informed  that  the 
Avars  had  entered  his  confines  ;  but  on  the  strong  assurance,  that, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would  easily 
be  repelled,  he  rushed  forwards  to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of 
his  name  and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gepidae  could  secure 
them  no  more  than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated  with 
delight  the  head  of  Cunimund,  and  his  skuU  was  fashioned  into  a  cup 
to  satiate  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
savage  custom  of  his  country.'  After  this  victory,  no  farther  obstacle 
could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and  they  faithfully  exe- 
cuted the  terms  of  their  agreement. — Paul,  L  i.  c,  27.  Menand.  in 
Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  no.  The  fair  countries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were 
occupied,  without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians ;  and  the 
Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with  splendour  above  230 
years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidae  was  dissolved ;  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the 
companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe, 
and  whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  dehberate  tyranny. 
One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of  Alboin  more 
wealth  than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  compute.  The  fair  Rosamond 
was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  her  victori- 
ous lover ;  and  the  daughter  of  Cunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those 
crimes  which  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 

The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fame  of  Alboin. 
In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described 
the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberaUty,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the 
Lombards.''  But  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gepidae  turned  (A.D.  567)  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer 
banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tyber.     Fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed,  since 

'  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny, 'and  Ammianus,  that  the  same  practice  was  common  among 

the  Scythian  tribes  (Muratori,  Scrip.  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  i.  424.).     The  scalps  of  North  America 

:  re  likewise  trophies  of  valour.    The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preser\-ed  above  200  years  among 

;  le  Lombards  ;  and  Paul  himself  was  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this 

..p  on  a  high  festival  (1.  ii.  c.  28.). 

*  Ut  hactenus  etiam  tam  apud  Bajoariorum  gentem,  quam  et  Saxonum  sed  et  alios  ejusdem 
linguae  homines  ....  in  eorum  carminibus  celebretui.  Paul,  1.  i.  c.  27.  He  died  A.D.  799 
.Muratori,  in  Praefat.  i.  397.).  These  German  songs,  some  of  which  might  be  as  old  as 
Tacitus  (de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2.),  were  compiled  and  transcribed  by  Charlemagne.  Barbara  et 
antiquissima  carmina,  quibus  veterum  regum  actus  et  bella  canebantur  scripsit  memoriaeque 
mandavit  (Eginard,  in  Vit.  CaroL  Magn.  c.  29.  p.  130.).  The  poems,  which  Goldasl  comm«o4« 
(Animadvers.  ad  Eginard.  p.  207.),  appear  to  be  r«(xnt  and  contemptible  romance. 
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his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant 
climate  of  Italy  :  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways,  were  familiar 
to  their  memory :  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps  the  view  of  their 
spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and 
enterprise.  Their  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence 
of  Alboin ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  produc- 
ing, at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew 
spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected 
his  standard,  than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  multiplied 
by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  robust 
peasantry  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  Bar- 
barians ;  and  the  names  of  the  Gepidee,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and 
Bavarians,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy.'  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  20,000  warriors,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Alboin.  Their  bravery 
contributed  to  his  success ;  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of  their 
numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude  of  his  host.  Every 
mode  of  religion  was  freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but 
the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray  for  his 
conversion ;  while  the  more  stubborn  13arbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat, 
or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers. ""  The  Lombards, 
and  their  confederates,  were  united  by  their  common  attachment  to  a 
chief,  who  excelled  in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magatine  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of 
the  Lombards  attended  the  march ;  their  lands  they  cheerfully  relin- 
quished to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise,  which  was  made  and 
accepted  without  a  smile,  that  if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
these  voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions. 
They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the  antagonist  of  the 
Lombards;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of  his  Gothic 
victory,  would  have  encountered  with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they 
dreaded  and  esteemed.  But  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court  was 
subservient  to  the  Barbarian  cause ;  and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy, 
that  the  emperor  once  listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The 
virtues  of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice;  and  in  his  provincial 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
which  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government 
was  oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent  was  expressed 
with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome.  Before  the  throne  of  Justin 
they  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gothic  servitude  had  been  more 
tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek  eunuch ;  and  that,  unless  their 
tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they  would  consult  their  own  happiness 
in  the  choice  of  a  .master.  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was  urged 
by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so  recently  triumphed 
over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.     A  new  exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed 

'  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul  (1.  ii.  c.  6.  26.)  Muratori  (Antichita  Italiane,  i. 
dissert,  i.  4. J  has  discovered  the  village  of  the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Modena. 

"  Gregf/ry  the  Roman  (Dialog.  1.  iii.  c.  27,  28.  ajjiid  15aron.  Annal.  Kccles.  A.i).  579,  No. 
la),  siip[X3ses  tliat  they  likewise  adored  iiii^i  >J««-coat. 
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to  supersede  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  re- 
call were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia, 
"  that  he  should  leave  to  jnen  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his 
"  proper  station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff 
"  should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch."'  "  I  will  spin  her 
"  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel ! "  is  said  to  have  been 
the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted  from  the 
hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Byzantine  palace,  he  retired  to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is 
due  to  the  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chas- 
tise the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and  people.'  But  the  passions  of 
the  people  are  furious  and  changeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  recol- 
lected the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious 
general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a  special 
pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted;  and  Narses, 
assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  consented  to 
fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol.  His  death,^  though  in  the  extreme 
period  of  old  age,  was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius 
alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error  of  his  life.  The 
reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy  disarmed  and  disunited  the 
Italians.  The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  of 
their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch ;  and  Longi- 
nus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province. 
In  the  preceding  years  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  a  disaffected  people  ascribed  the  calamities  of  Nature,  to 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  their  rulers.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin  neither  ex- 
pected nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field.  He  ascended  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the  fruitful 
plains  to  which  his  victory  (A.D.  568—570)  communicated  the  perpetual 
appellation  of  LOMBARDY.  A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a  select  band, 
were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii,  the  modern  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards  respected  the  strength  of  Pavia, 
and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  their  slow  and  heavy 
multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona ;  and 
Ionian,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the  powers  of  Al- 
boin five  months  after  his  departure  iVom  Pannonia.  TeiTor  preceded 
his  march ;  he  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude ;  and 
the  pusillanimous  Italjai\s  presumed,  without  a  trial,  that  the  stranger 
was  invincible.  Escaping  to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affrighted 
crowds  concealed  ?ome  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the 

'  The  charge  of  the  aeacon  against  Narses  (1.  ii.  c.  5.)  may  be  groundless  ;  but  the  weak 
ai>olog>'  of  the  cardin?!  (Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  567,  No.  8 — 12.)  is  rejected  by  the  best 
critics — Pagi  (ii.  639.),  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  v.  160.),  and  the  last  editors,  Horatius 
Btancus  :Script.  Rerum  Italic,  i.  427.)  and  Philip  Argelatus  (Sigon.  Opera,  ii.  11,  12.).  The 
N.-u-ses  who  assisted  r.t  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  L  iii.  221.)  is  clearly  understood 
to  be  a  different  person. 

^  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Anastas.  in  Vit.  Johan.  iii.  43. 
Agnellus,  Liber  Pontifical.  Raven,  in  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  ii.  part  i.  114.  134.  Yet  I  cannot 
believe  with  Agnellus  that  Narses  was  95  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that  all  his  exploits 
were  performed  at  fourscore  5 

3  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  are  exposed  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seven  first  ch.apters  of  the  serene  book,  of  Paul  th« 
deacon. 
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moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  re- 
moved his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  isle  of  Grado,'  and  his 
successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  repubhc  of  Venice,  which  was 
continually  enriched  by  the  public  calamities.  Honoratus,  who  filled 
the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  accepted  the  faithless  offers 
of  a  capitulation ;  and  the  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of 
Milan,  were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
less  accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast,  the 
courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the 
hopes  of  relief,  and  the  power  of  escape ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became, 
•without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards. 
The  submission  of  the  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch  was  confined 
to  the  office  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and  irre- 
trievable loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities,''  One  city,  which  had  been 
dihgently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms  of  a  new  invader ; 
and  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western 
gate  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which  obtains  the 
esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy,  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the 
impatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous  oath,  that  age, 
and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a  general  massacre. 
The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but 
as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be 
raised  from  the  ground.  One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  com- 
passion, or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  :  the  conqueror  paused  and  relented ;  he  sheathed  his  sword, 
and,  peacefully  reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  proclaimed 
to  the  trembling  multitude,  that  they  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted 
with  the  situation  of  a  city,  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards  disdained  the 
ancient  glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected 
as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.^ 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ;  and  before  he 
could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic 
treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which  had 
not  been  erected  for  the  Barbarians,  he  feasted  the  companions  of 
his  arms ;  intoxication  was  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself 
was  tempted  by  appetite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of 
his  intemperance.  After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  Rhajtian 
or  Falernian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest 

'  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia  (Chron.  Vcnct.  p.  3.).  The  patri- 
arch of  Grade  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic  (p.  9.  I'tc.),  but  his  scat  was  not 
removed  to  Venice  till  the  year  1450.  He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honours  ;  but 
the  genius  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  government  of  a  Catholic  city 
is  strictly  presbyterian.  Thomassin,  Discip.  de  I'Kglise,  i.  156,  157.  161 — 165.  Amelot  dc 
la  Houssayc,  Gouvern.  de  Venise,  i.  256. 

*  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided  into  eighteen  regions  (1.  ii. 
c.  14—24.).  The  Dissert.  Chorograp.  de  ItaliiX  Medii  ^vi,  by  Berctti,  a  ISonedictmc  monk, 
and  regius  professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 

3  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul  (1.  ii.  c.  7—10.  12.  14.  25,  26, 
27.),  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius  (ii.  de  Regno  It.ilia;,  1.  i.  13.),  and  the  correct  and 
critical  review  of  Muratori  (Anuali  d'ltalia,  v,  iC.}.). 
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and  most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup  of  victory 
was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard 
chiefs.  '■  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror, 
'■  fill  it  to  the  brim ;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my 
''  name  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief 
and  rage,  Rosamond  had  strength  to  utter,  "  Let  the  will  of  my  lord 
"  be  obeyed  ! "  and  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced  a  silent  impre- 
cation, that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin. 
Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a  daughter,  if  she 
had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  en- 
mity, or  inconstant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from 
the  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Hehnichis,  the  king^s  armour- 
bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against 
the  proposal  of  the  murder,  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of 
fidelity  or  gratitude ;  but  Helmichis  trembled,  when  he  revolved  the 
danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength 
and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior,  whom  he  had  so  often  attended  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest 
champions  of  the  Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise, 
but  no  more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the 
gallant  Peredeus ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Rosamond 
betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to  honour  and  love.  She 
supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  was  beloved 
by  Peredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  tiU 
she  could  inform  her  companion  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be 
the  consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery'.  In  this  alternative,  he 
chose  rather  to  be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,' 
whose  imdaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She  ex- 
pected, and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment  (a.d.  573.  June  28),  when 
the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  after- 
noon slumbers.  His  faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and 
repose  :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed,  the  at- 
tendants dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulling  him  to  rest  by  her 
tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber-door,  and  urged  the  reluctant 
conspirators  to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm, 
the  warrior  started  from  the  couch  ;  his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to 
draw,  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ; 
and  a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from 
the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in 
his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase  of  the  palace,  and 
the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  the  tomb  and  the 
memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  lover ; 
the  city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her  power,  and  a  faithful 
band  of  her  native  Gepidse  was  prepared  to  applaud  the  revenge,  and 
to  second  the  wishes,  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs, 
who  fled  in  the  first  moments  of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  re- 

'  The  classical  reader  w31  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Candaules,  so  agr«e«>iiy  taU  b 
the  first  book  of  Herodotus. 
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■turned  their  courage  and  collected  their  powers;  and  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded  with  unanimous  cries,  that 
justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  the  murderers  of 
their  king.  She  sought  a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected 
by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of 
the  Lombard  throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidac,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
and  was  transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna. 
Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and  the  treasures  of  the 
widow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her  past  conduct  might  justify  the 
most  licentious  proposals ;  and  she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of 
a  minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was  respected  as  the 
equal  of  kings.  The  death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  grate- 
ful sacrifice,  and  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the 
deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the  liquor, 
its  speedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond, 
convinced  him  that  he  was  poisoned :  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her 
breast,  compelled  her  to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  consolation,  that  she  could  not  survive  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosa- 
mond, with  the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused  and  terrified 
the  Imperial  court :  his  blindness  and  revenge  exhibited  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  adventures  of  Samson.  By  the  free  suffrage  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was 
elected  (a.d.  573.  Aug.),  as  the  successor  of  Alboin.  Before  the  end 
of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted  by  a  second  murder; 
Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  a  domestic ;  the  regal  office  was 
suspended  above  ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis; 
and  Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of  thirty 
tyrants.' 

When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed 
a  new  sera  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annals  of  the  second  Justin  "^ 
are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at  home.  In  the  West, 
the  Roman  empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of 
Africa,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  the  rich  trembled  for  their  pro- 
perty, the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  ignorant 
or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and 
violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion 
which  imputes  to  the  prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  preju- 
dice. Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments  of  Justin 
were  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have  filled  his  station 
without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  been  impaired 

'  ?»;e.  the  history  of  Paul,  1'.  ii.  c.  2S — 32.  I  havt  borrowed  some  interesting;  circunislnnce'! 
»»»fT.ilie  l^ibci- I'ontificalis  of  AgncUus,  in  Script.  Kcr.  Ital.  ii.  124.  Of  all  chronological  yuides, 
lAutaiori  is  the  safest. 

'  'I'he  original  authors  for  the  re\%n  of  Justin  the  youn.j;cr,  arc  F.vag.  Hist.  Kccles.  1.  v.  c. 
a — 13.     TUcophan.  in  Clnonog,  iv^.    ifioii,  ii.  1.  xiv.  70.     Cedrcn.  in  Conipend.  p.  388. 
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by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  con- 
lined  him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and 
the  vices  of  the  government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  im- 
potence determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  diadem ;  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a 
discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and 
Sophia  died  in  his  infancy :  their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of 
IJaduarius,'  superintendent  of  the  palace,  and  after^vards  commander 
of  the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  maa- 
riage  by  those  of  adoption.  While  the  empire  appeared  an  object  of 
desire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor  could  he  depend  on 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitution, 
rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been  removed  by 
exile,  and  afterwards  by  death ;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  inflicted 
such  cruel  insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resent- 
ment or  despise  his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined 
into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his  family, 
but  in  the  republic :  and  the  artful  Sophia  recommended  Tiberius,' 
his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whose  virtues  and  fortune  the  em- 
peror might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice.  The  ceremony 
of  his  elevation  (a.d.  574.  Dec.)  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  or  Augustus, 
was  performed  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  pa- 
triarch and  the  senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of 
his  mind  and  body,  but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired 
by  the  Deity,  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times.3  "  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of  supreme 
"  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them  not  from  my  hand,  but  from 
"  the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them  you  will  derive 
"  honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother ;  you  are'-now  her  son  ; 
"  before,  you  were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in  blood,  abstain  from 
"  revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public 
"  hatred,  and  consult  the  experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your 
"  predecessor.  As  a  man,  1  have  sinned  ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this 
"  life  I  have  been  severely  punished  :  but  these  servants  (and  he  pointed 
"  to  his  ministers),  who  have  abused  my  confidence  and  inflamed  my 
"  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  1  have 
'■  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem :  be  thou  wise  and 
"  modest ;  remember  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you  are. 
"  You  see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your  children ;  with  the  author- 

'  Dispositorque  novus  sacrs  Baduarius  auls. 

Successor  soceri  raox  factus  Cura  palatl.  Corippiis. 

Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Justinian.  A 
family  of  noble  Venetians  Casa  ^a^fofri;  built  churches  and  gave  dukes  to  the  republic  as 
early  as  the  L\th  century  ;  and  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  in  Europe  can  produce 
a  pedigree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  99.  Araelot  de  la 
Hou-ssaye,  Gouvem.  de  Venise,  iL  555. 

"  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest  and  most  weighty 
Corippus  ha.<  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Justin  ^l.  i.  212.).  Yet  cvev 
a  captain  of  the  guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  e.xile. 

^  Evag.  (1.  V.  c.  13.^  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers.  He  applies  this  speech  to 
the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  Caesar.  The  loose  expression, 
rather  than  the  positive  error,  of  Theophanes,  &c.  has  delayed  it  to  his  Augustan  inre^titur* 
immediately  before  tlie  deatli  of  Jusliu. 
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"  ity,  assume  the  tenderness,  of  a  parent.  Love  your  people  like  your- 
"  self;  cultivate  the  affections,  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army: 
"protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  ' 
The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  and 
sympathized  with  the  repentance,  of  their  prince :  the  patriarch  re- 
hearsed the  prayers  of  the  church ;  Tiberius  received  the  diadem  on 
his  knees,  and  Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to 
reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  following  words :  "  If  you 
"  consent,  I  live ;  if  you  command,  I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and 
*'  earth  infuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  for- 
"  gotten."  The  four  last  years  (died  A. p.  578.  Oct.  5)  of  the  emperor 
Justin  were  passed  in  tranquil  obscurity  :  his  conscience  was  no  longer 
tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  discharging ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,''  his  beauty  (he  was  one  of  the  tallest 
and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  introduce  him  to  the  favour  of 
Sophia;  and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  she  should  pre- 
serve her  station  and  influence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more 
youthful  husband.  But  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted 
to  flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her 
expectations,  or  his  own  promise.  The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their  new  empress ; 
both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  proclamation  of 
Anastasia,  the  secret,  though  lawful,  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of  Sophia,  Imperial 
honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  numerous  household,  was  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  piety  of  her  adopted  son ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  at- 
tended and  consulted  the  widow  of  his  benefactor :  but  her  ambition 
disdained  the  vain  semblance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation 
of  mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of  an 
injured  woman.  While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a  courtly  smile, 
the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was 
concluded  between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient  enemies ; 
and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  was  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  her  revenge.  The  pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  re- 
luctance, the  dominion  of  a  stranger  :  the  youth  was  deservedly  popu- 
lar; his  name,  after  the  death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
tumultuous  faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  of  his  head,  with  a 
treasure  of  ;^6o,ooo,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at 
least  of  fear.  Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the  command  of 
the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms ;  and 
the  acclamations  which  accompanied  his  triumph,  declared  him  worthy 
of  the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the 
vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjo)- 

'  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  ii.)  declares  that  he  shall  give  to  posterity  the  speech  of 
Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempting  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  language  or 
rhetoric.     Perhaps  the  vain  sophist  would  h.ave  been  incapable  of  producing  such  sentiiueiits. 

'  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evag.  1.  v.  c.  13.  1  liedphyl.nct,  1.  iii.  c.  1?. 
Tbeophan.  in  Chron.  p.  210.  Zon.  ii.  1.  xiv.  72.  Cedren.  p.  392.  Paul  Warnefrid,  do  Gestis 
tanffobard.  1.  iii.  c.  u,  la.  The  deacon  of  F'orum  Juhi  api«;ars  lohave  possessed  some  curiou  . 
and  authentic  facts. 
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the  pleasures  of  a  sut>ject.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he 
returned  to  Constaritinople,  and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his 
presence  and  finnness.  From  the  pomp  and  honours  which  she  had 
abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance :  Tiberius  dis- 
missed her  train,  intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a 
faithful  guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  the  services  of  Justinian 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
offences :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were  for- 
given ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  the  emperor  entertained 
some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his 
throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a  fable  was  propagated)  might 
reveal  to  the  emperor,  that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic 
foes;  but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  innocence 
and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more  popular  ap- 
pellation of  Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer  virtues  of  the  Antonines. 
After  recording  the  vice  or  folly  of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is 
pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the 
qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  to  contem- 
plate a  sovereign  affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals,  in  the 
Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a 
multitude  of  captives  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dis- 
missed to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian 
hero.  The  merit  or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer 
claim  to  his  beneficence,  and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectations,  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This  maxim,  however 
dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle 
of  humanity  and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of  the  basest 
alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For 
their  relief,  as  often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calami- 
ties, he  was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the  demands 
of  future  taxes  :  he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings  of  his  ministers, 
which  were  compensated  by  tenfold  oppression ;  and  the  wise  ana 
equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and  regret  of  succeeding 
times.  Constantinople  believed  that  the  emperor  had  discovered  a 
treasure  :  but  his  genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal 
economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expence.  The 
Romans  of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
a  patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  bless- 
ing. But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justin,  his  worthy 
successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease,  which  left  him  only  sufficient 
time  to  restore  the  diadem,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held 
it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  selected  Maurice 
from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than  the  purple  itself  :  the 
patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince  • 
he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire ;  and  his  last  (a.d.  582.  Aug. 
14)  advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  quaestor.  Tiberius 
expressed  his  hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor  would 
erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memorj'.  His  memory  was  cin- 
.balmed  by  the  public  afrliction  ;  but  the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates 
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in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  reclamations  of  man- 
kind were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient  Rome :'  but 
his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia,  and 
their  singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive  to  behold  and  partake 
the  fortune  of  their  august  son.  The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in 
the  profession  of  arms ;  Tiberius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
new  and  favourite  legion  of  12,000  confederates;  his  valour  and  con- 
duct were  signalized  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned  to'Constan- 
tinople  to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-three  years ; 
and  he  reigned  (a.d.  582.  Aug.  13— A.D.  602.  Nov.  27)  above  twenty 
years  over  the  East  and  over  himself;-  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild 
democracy  of  passions,  and  establishing  (according  to  the  quaint  ex- 
pression of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of  reason  and  virtue.  Some 
suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests 
that  his  secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ear  of  his  sovereign,^  and 
some  failings  seem  to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer 
merit  of  his  predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  be 
imputed  to  arrogance  ;  his  jitstice  was  not  always  exempt  from  cruelty, 
nor  his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  often 
exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes  of  an 
absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  Maurice 
was  endowed  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  that  happiness,  and 
his  administration  was  directed  by  the  principles  and  example  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so  complete  a 
separation  between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  general,  that  a  private 
soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  purple,  seldom  or  never 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  restoring  the  Persian  monarch  to  his  throne :  his 
lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful  war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube, 
and  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  dis- 
tressful state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by  tales  of 
misery  and  demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the  humiliating  con- 
fession of  their  own  weakness.  The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was 
only  marked  by  the  freedom  and  energy  of  her  complaints  :  "  If  you 
"  are  incapable,"  she  said,  "  of  delivering  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lom- 
"  bards,  save  us  at  least  from  the  calamity  of  iamine."  Tiberius  for- 
gave the  reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress :  a  supply  of  corn  was 
transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tyber ;  and  the  Roman  people,  invoking 

'  It  is  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (1.  iii.  c.  15.)  should  distinguish  him  as  the  first 
Greek  emperor — prinuis  ex  Girecorum  genere  in  Iniperioconstitutus.  His  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  indeed  been  born  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  a  various  reading,  in 
Gnecorum  Iniperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  rather  than  the  prince. 

^  Consult,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  ofKvagrius, 
particularly  1.  vi.  c.  i.  ;  the  eight  books  of  his  prolix  and  florid  history  by  Theophylact  Sinio- 
catta.     Theophan.  p.213,  &c.     Zon.   ii.  1.  xiv.  73.    Cedren.  p.  394. 

3  AvTOKntiTuip  oi/Tois  yivofxtvoi  tijv  /xtv  oj^XoKpurtiav  tujw  iraQwv  iK  tjjc 
oiK-fias  f  Jti/ijXaTijtrE  i/zuxiis'  apiaToiCfKvniav  Ot  iv  toii  lavTov  Xoyiarfxoi^  hiiTd- 
ffTijCH/uf  vos.  Evagrius  composed  his  history  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Maurice  ;  and  he 
had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet,  that  the  emperor  knew  and  rewarded  his  favoiuablo  opinion 
(L  vi.  c.  24.). 
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the  name,  not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  Barbarians 
from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  ^vas 
perpetual  and  pressing ;  and  the  clergj-  and  senate,  collecting  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  a  sum  of  3000  pounds  of  gold,  dis- 
patched the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  gifts  and  their  com- 
plaints at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  attention  of  the 
court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war : 
but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the 
city;  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  advice,  either  to 
bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflicted. 
Rome  was  again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles 
from  Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple 
duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  deputation  of 
priests  and  senators  ;  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of  religion  were 
forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff";  and  his  nuncio,  the 
deacon  Gregorj",  was  alike  qualified  to  solicit  the  powers  either  of 
heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The  emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect, 
the  measures  of  his  predecessor:  some  formidable  chiefs  were  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a 
mild  and  faithful  Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the 
exarch :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  \vexe.  delivered  to  the  Franks ;  and 
the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple,  their  oaths  and 
engagements  to  the  misbehevers.  Childebert,  the  great-grandson  of 
Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  the  payment  of  50,000  pieces ; 
but  as  he  had  viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight 
of  one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  the 
gift  should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the  Lombards 
had  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul. 
As  soon  as  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  just  retahation,  they  renounced 
their  feeble  and  disorderly  independence  :  the  advantages  of  regal 
government,  union,  secresy,  and  vigour,  were  unanimously  confessed ; 
and  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho,  had  already  attained  the  strength 
and  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king 
(a.d.  584 — 590),  the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive 
invasions,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The  first  expedition 
was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. 
In  the  second  they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more 
loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time 
with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fur>-  of  the  torrent 
The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation,  less 
sensible  of  danger  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured  against 
the  folly  of  their  twenty  commanders ;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an 
Itahan  sun  infected  with  disease  those  tramontane  bodies  which  had 
already  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  intemperance  and  famine.  The 
powers  that  were  inadequate  to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  desolation,  of  the  country  ;  nor  could  the  trembling  iiatives 
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distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the  junction 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the  throne 
of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Franks  expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a 
flaming  village,  and  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Modena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the 
retreat  of  their  Transalpine  allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rhastian  Alps, 
he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures,  of  a 
sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the  sea-shore  of 
Rhegium,'  proclaiming  that  ancient  land-mark  to  stand  the  immov- 
able boundary  of  his  kingdom."* 

During  a  period  of  200  years,  Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  exarciiate  of  Ravenna.  The 
offices  and  professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separ- 
ated, were  united  by  the  indulgence  of  Justinian;  and  eighteen  suc- 
cessive exarchs  were  invested  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the 
full  remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romagna,  the 
marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,^  five  maritime  cities 
from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second,  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the 
Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  pro- 
vinces, of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by 
hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome  appears 
to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests,  of  the  first 
four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced 
along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course 
of  the  Tyber  from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  composed  the  infant  do- 
minion of  Venice;  but  the  more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent 
were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury  a 
new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples 
was  circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile 
territory  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,-*  whose 
industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  have 
unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire;  and  the  acquisition  of  the 

'  The  Columna  Rhegina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Messina,  one  hundred  stadia 
from  Rhegium  itself,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  geography.  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  ii. 
1295.     Lucas  Holstein.  Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  301.     Wcssel.  Itinerar.  p.  loc 

^  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy  (Menan.  in  Excerpt 
Legal,  p.  124.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  4.).  The  Latins  are  more  satisfactory;  and  especi.-illy 
Paul  mirnefrid  (1.  iii.  c.  13 — 34.),  who  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Secundus  and 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Baronius  produces  some  letters  of  the  popes,  &c.  ;  and  the  times  are 
measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

3  The  papal  .advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  claim  the  valley  or  morass  o 
Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  But  the  ambition  of  including  Modena,  Reggio, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  has  darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure. 
Even  Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Este,  is  not  free  from  parliahty  and  prejudice. 

*  Brencmann,  Dissert,  ima  dc  Repub.  AmabhitanA,  p.  1—42.  ad  calcem  Hist.  Paadect. 
Florent. 
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farther  Calabria  removed  the  land-mark  of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of 
Rhegium  to  the  isthmus  of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage 
mountaineers  preser\-ed  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  but 
the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were  chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated 
soil.  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a 
Greek,  perhaps  an  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing  her  own 
dukes  {Gregor.  Magn.  L  iii.  epist.  23.  25,  26,  27) ;  the  independence 
of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary  attachment 
of  \^enice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the  eastern 
empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies 
a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth, 
industry-,  and  population.  The  most  faithful  and  valuable  subjects 
escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and 
Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  displayed  in  their  respective  quart- 
ers by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was 
possessed  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  king- 
dom was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy.  In  the  language  of  modem  geography,  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic,  Tirol,  the  Milan- 
ese, Piedmont,  the  coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the 
princes  of  Beneventum,  survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the 
name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near 
five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples.' 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished 
people,  the  change  of  language  will  afford  the  most  probable  inference. 
According  to  this  standard  it  will  appear,  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy, 
and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the  Franks  or 
Burgundians ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to 
the  multitude  of  Saxons  and  Angles  who  aimost  eradicted  the  idioms 
of  Britain.  The  modem  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  nations ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  nice  man- 
agement of  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them  to  the  use  of 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  manynewideas  have  been  expressed  by 
Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar 
words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  derivation;^  and  if  we  were  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of 
ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army 
constitutes  but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were 

'  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Beretti.  Giannone 
(Istoria  Civile,  i.  374.)  has  followed  the  learned  Camillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geography  of  the 
kingdom  of  Xaples.  After  the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Bruttium  ;  and  the  change  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (Eginard.  p.  75.  )• 

^  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  part  i.  310.)  and  Muratori  {Antich.  Italiane,  ii.  Dissert, 
xxxii,  xxxiii.  71 — 365.)  have  asserted  the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom  :  the  former  with 
enthusiasm,  the  latter  with  discretion  ;  both  with  learning,  ingenuity,  and  truth. 
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soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  20,000  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  de- 
pendent situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  ad- 
ventures, to  their  native  country. — Paul,  de  Gest.  Laugobard.  1.  iii. 
c.  5,  6,  7.  The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of  formidable  extent,  but  the 
extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of 
a  city;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must  be  thinly  scattered  over  the 
face  of  a  large  country.  When  Alb'^in  descended  from  the  Alps,  he 
jivested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of 
the  province  and  the  people ;  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have  de- 
clined the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to  chuse, 
among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient  number  of  families'  to 
form  a  perpetual  colony  of  soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of 
conquest,  the  same  option  could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia 
or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  13eneventum ;  but  each 
of  these,  and  each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed  district 
with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war  and  his 
tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and  honourable  :  resign- 
ing the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  they  might  emigrate 
with  their  families  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke;  but  their 
absence  from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of 
military  desertion, — Compare  No.  3  attd  ijj  of  ike  laws  of  Rotharis. 
The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root  into  the 
soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  honour,  they  were  bound 
to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  born  the  soldier. of  his  king  and  his  duke ; 
and  the  civil  assemblies  of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  as- 
sumed the  appellation,  of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and 
the  rewards  were  drawn  from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  dis- 
tribution, which  was  not  effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  dis- 
graced by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many  of  the  most 
wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished;  the  remainder  were  divided 
among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed  (under 
the  name  of  hospitahty),  of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial 
system  was  abolished  by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure."  Either  the 
Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent  guest ;  or  the 
annual  payment,  a  third  of  the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more 
epuitable  transaction  for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed  property. 
Under  these  foreign  mastei's,  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate  skill 
and  industry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  13ut  the  occu- 
pations of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the 
Barbarians.  In  the  rich  meadows  of  Vcnetia,  they  restored  and  im- 
proved the  breed  of  horses  for  which  that  province  had  once  been 
illustrious  ;3  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonishment  a  foreign  race 

*  Paul,  ).  ii.  c,  9.  He  calls  these  Aimilics  or  generations  by  the  Teutonic  name  of  Faras, 
which  is  iikewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws.  The  humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the 
nobility  jf  his  own  race.     See  1.  iv.  c.  39. 

^  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32.  1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  laws  of  Rotharis,  promulgated  A.  15.  643,  do  not  con- 
tain the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds  ;  but  they  preserve  many  curious  circum- 
stances of  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

3  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  .Syracuse,  and  his  freijuent  victories  in  the  Olympic  games, 
had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  horses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct 
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of  ox'cn  or  buffaloes.'  The  depopulation  of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase 
of  forests,  afforded  an  ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. — 
Muratori,  xxist  Dissertation.  That  marvellous  art  which  teaches  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice  and  execute  the  commands 
of  their  master,  had  been  unknown  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.-  Scandinavia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most 
tractable  falcons  ;3  they  were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  in- 
habitants always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.  This  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  Barbarians  into  the 
Roman  provinces ;  and  the  laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the 
hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 
Lombard.* 

So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  that  the  Lom- 
bards of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  affright  the 
portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.^  Their  heads  were  shaven  be- 
hind, but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  ov^er  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long 
beard  represented  the  name  and  character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  loose  linen  garments,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  ot 
variegated  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose,  and 
open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was 
constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel,  and  horrid 
aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects 
were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices 
of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  their  virtues  are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid  constraint 
of  laws  and  education.     I  should  not  be  apprehensive  of  deviating 

in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1.  v.  325.).  Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  generasarura  equarum 
greges.  Paul,  1.  ii.  c  9.  The  Lombards  aftenvards  introduced  caballisylvatici — wild  noises. 
Paul,  1.  iv.  c.  II. 

'  Tunc  iA.D.  596)  primum,  hiihali  in  Italiam  delati  Italls  populis  miracula  fuere  {Paul 
Wamefrid,  1.  iv.  c.  11.).  The  buffaloes,  whose  native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India, 
are  unknown  to  Europe,  except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Aristotle  i^Hist.  Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  58.  Paris,  1783) 
has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Arachosia.  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xi.  and  Supplement, 
vi.  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.  i.  7.  481.  ii.  105.  iii.  291.  iv.  234.  461.  v.  193.  vi.  4()i.  %-iii.  400.  .x.  666. 
Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p.  24.  Diction.  d'Hist.  Natur.  par  Valmont  de  Romare,  ii.  74.  Yet 
I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  m.iy  have  applied  the  name  of 
biibaltislo  the  aurochs,  or  wild  bull  of  ancient  Germany. 

'  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  professedl  y  treat  of  the  arts  of 
hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36.  i.  586.  and  the  Notes 
of  his  last  editor,  M.  Camus,  ii.  314.),  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  x.  c.  10.),  iElian  ^de  Natur. 
Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  42. \  and  perhaps  Homer  (Odyss.  xxii.  302 — 306.),  describe  with  astonishment  a 
tacit  league  and  common  chase  between  the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

3  Particularly  the  gerfaut,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle.  See  the  animated  de- 
scription of  M.  de  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xvi.  239,  &c. 

■♦  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  i.  part  ii.  129.  This  is  the  xvith  law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne  had  falconers  in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen  (Mem. 
sur  I'ancien.  Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  iii.  175.).  I  observe  in  the  laws  of  Rothari* 
a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  hawking  (No.  322.)  ;  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  vth  century,  it  u 
celebrated  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  among  the  talents  of  Avitus  (202 — 207.). 

S  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  19.)  may  be  applied  to  many  of  his  countrymen  : 
Terribilis  visu  facies,  sed  corda  benignus     Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fuit. 
The  portraits  of  the  old  Ijjmbards  might  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  Monza,  12  miles  from 
Milan,  which  had  been  founded    r  restored  by  queen  Theudclinda  (1.  iv.  22,  23.).     Muratori, 
>•  liissertaz.  xxiii.  joo. 
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from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  o 
the  conquerors  of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventur- 
ous gallantry  of  Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romance.^  After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
princess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria ; 
and  Garibald  accepted  the  ahiance  of  the  Italian  monarch.  Im- 
patient of  the  slow  progress  of  negociation,  the  ardent  lover  escaped 
from  his  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his 
own  embassy.  At  the  public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  and  informed  Garibald,  that  the  ambassador 
was  indeed  the  minister  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of 
Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  commission  of  making 
a  faithful  report  of  the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda  was  sum- 
moned to  undergo  this  important  examination,  and  after  a  pause  of 
silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  re- 
quested, that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  pre- 
sent a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  I3y  the  command 
of  her  father,  she  obeyed :  Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and, 
in  restoring  it  to  the  princess,  he  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew 
his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lips.  In  the  evening,  Theudelinda 
imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and 
was  comforted  by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could  proceed 
only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage, 
appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed  :  no 
sooner  did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  raising 
himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with  incom- 
parable strength  and  dexterity :  "  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished 
Bavarians,  "  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards."  On 
the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald  and  his  daughter  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  their  ally;  and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in 
the  palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  Autharis  :  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda  ^  had  endeared  her 
to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand,  the 
sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events,^  it  is  certain  that  the 
Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sovereign,  and  sense  to  de- 
cline the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous  privilege.  The  public  revenue 
arose  from  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the 
independent  dukes  agreed  that  Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  father,  they  endowed  the  regal  office  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their 
respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the  honours  of 
servitude  near  the  person  of  their  prince :  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of 
his  vassals  by  the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and  benefices;  and 
atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries 

*  'ITie  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  1.  ill  c.  29,  34.  ;  and  any  frag- 
ment of  Havarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  do  Buat,  Hist,  de  Peup.  de 
I'Eur.  xi.  595.  xii.  i — 53. 

^  Giannone  (Istor.  Civ.  de  Napoli,  i.  263.)  has  justly  censured  the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio 
(Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2),  who,  without  right,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  the  pious  queen  Theu- 
delinda to  the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

3  Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  first  di.ssertations  of  Muratori,  and  the  first  volume  of  Giannone's 
history,  may  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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and  churches.  In  peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped 
the  powers  of  a  sole  and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  con- 
vened the  national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the 
fields,  of  Pavia  \  his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most 
eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  validity,  as  well  as  the 
execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on  the  approbation  of  th&faiih- 
fiil  people,  the  fortunate  army  of  the  Lombards.  About  fourscore 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (a.d.  643),  their  traditional  customs 
were  transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin,'  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
prince  and  people;  some  new  regulations  were  introduced,  more 
suitable  to  their  present  condition ;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imi- 
tated by  the  wisest  of  his  successors,  and  the  laws  of  the  Lombards 
have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric  codes.^  Secure 
by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  these  rude  and  hasty 
legislators  were  incapable  of  balancing  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
or  of  discussing  the  nice  theory  of  political  government.  Such  crimes 
as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were 
adjudged  worthy  of  death  ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject.  According 
to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of  900  pieces  of  gold  declares 
a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries, 
a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blo%v,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with 
scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the  pnidence  of  the 
legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour  and  re- 
venge for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the  Lom- 
bards, in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  to 
the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft;  but  the  judges  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  might  have  been  instructed  and  confounded  by  the 
wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides  the  absurd  superstition,  and  protects 
the  wretched  victims  of  popular  or  judicial  cruelty.^  The  same  spirit 
of  a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed  to 
Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious  and  in- 
veterate abuse  of  duels,*  observing  from  his  own  experience,  that  the 
juster  cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by  successful  violence.  WTiat- 
ever  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are 
the  genuine  fruit  of  the  reason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted 
the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the 
succession  of  their  kings  is  maiked  with  virtue  and  ability;  the 
troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  inter\'als  of  peace, 
order,  and  domestic  happiness;  and  the  Italians  enjoyed  a  milder  and 

'  Tiie  most  accurate  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be  found  in  the  Script.  Rer. 
Italic,  i.  part  ii.  p.  i — 181.  collated  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  illustrated  by  the  critical 
notes  of  jiuratori. 

^  Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  i.  Les  loix  des  Bourguignons  sont  assez  judici- 
euses  :  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autres  princes  Lombards  le  sont  encore  plus. 

3  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  379.  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  witch.  It  is  of  the  purest 
classic  origin  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Petron.  c.  134.)  ;  and,  from  the  words  of  Petronius  jquas 
striges  comederunt  nervos  tuos?)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian  rauet 
than  Barbaric  extraction. 

■♦  Quia  incerte  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine  just4  causo 
suam  causam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetudinem  gentem  nostrarn  Langobardorum  legem 
impiam  vetare  non  possumus.   P.  74.  No.  65.  of  the  lS.wsof  Luitpr  and,  promulgated  a.d.  724. 
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more  equitable  government,  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which 
had  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.' 

Amidst  the  arms  ®f  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,-  which  had  reached, 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  de- 
pression. By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive 
loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were 
exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth 
had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless 
trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  ministers  of  command, 
and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or 
Flaminian  way ;  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often 
felt  and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful 
capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adjacent 
country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans  : 
they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the 
walls  the  flames  of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  coupled  together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into 
distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms 
must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labours  of  a  rural  life ; 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure, 
and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted 
the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world :  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with 
horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to 
ask,  where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  .-*  In  a  season  of 
excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with 
irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential 
disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
contagion,  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  heaven.^  A  society 
in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails,  soon  repairs 
the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war :  but  as  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy, 
the  depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts 
might  expect  the  approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.''  Yet  the 
number  of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence :  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or  Egypt; 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the 
emperor  to  a  distant  province.     The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed  to 

'  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefrid  ;  particularly  1.  iii.  c.  16.  Baronius  rejects  the  praise, 
Ivhich  .appears  to  contradict  the  invectives,  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great;  but  Muratori  (Ann. 
d'ltalia,  V.  217.)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magnified  the  faults  of  Arians 
and  enemies. 

*  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the  miserable  state  of  the  city 
and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals  of  Baron,  a.d.  590,  No.  16.  a.d.  595,  No.  2,  S:c. 

3  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  his  bishop,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  had  dispatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics.  The  ingenious  messenger  embellished  liis 
talc  and  the  river  with  a  great  dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents  (Greg,  luron.  1.  x.  c.  i.). 

■•  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  prediction  of  St.  Benedict. 
Roma  a  Gentilibus  non  exterminabitur  sed  tempestatibus,  coruscis  turbinibus  ac  terrae  motA 
In  semetipsa  marcescct.  Such  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  after  which  it  was  invented. 
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the  same  ruin  and  decay :  the  mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  over- 
thrown by  inundations,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  the  monks 
who  had  occupied  the  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their 
base  triumph  over  the  rains  of  antiquity.'  It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  Pope  Gregory  the  first  attacked  the  temples  and  multilated  the  sta- 
tues of  the  city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Palatine 
library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the  history  of  Livy  was  the 
peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings 
of  Gregory  himself  reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the  monuments  of 
classic  genius ;  and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against  the  profane 
learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the 
Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the  praises  of  Jupiter 
and  those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubt- 
ful and  recent :  the  Temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have 
been  demolished  by  the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscrip- 
tion would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Li\y  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  dictator.^ 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  Rome  might 
have  been  erazed  from  the  earth ;  if  the  city  had  not  been  animated 
by  a  vital  principle,  which  again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominiori. 
A  vague  tradition  was  embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tent- 
maker  and  a  fisherman,  had  formerly  been  executed  in  the  circus  of 
Nero,  and  at  the  end  of  500  years  their  genuine  or  fictitious  rehcs 
were  adored  as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims  of 
the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  were  girded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors ;  and  it  was 
not  without  fear  that  the  pious  Catholic  approached  the  object  of  his 
worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies 
of  the  saints ;  and  those  who  from  the  purest  motives  presumed  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  sanctuar)-,  were  affrighted  by  visions,  or 
punished  with  sudden  death.  The  unreasonable  request  of  an  empress, 
who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred  treasure,  the  head 
of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest  abhorrence ;  and  the  pope 
asserted,  most  probably  with  truth,  that  a  linen  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  filings  of  his  chain,  which 
it  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain,  possessed 
an  equal  degree  of  miraculous  virtue.^  But  the  power  as  well  as  virtue 
of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the  breast  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of 
Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregorj'.*  His  grand- 

'  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laudibus,  Christ!  laudes  non  capiunt,  et  quam  grave  nefan- 
dumque  sit  episcopis  canere  quod  nee  laico  religiose  conveniat,  ipse  considerai'I.  ix.  ep.  4.}. 
The  writings  of  Gregory-  himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

^  Bayle  .Diction.  Crit.  ii.  598.),  in  a  very  good  article  oi  Gregoire  I.  lias  quoted,  for  the 
buildings  and  statues,  Platina  in  Gregorio  I.  ;  for  the  Palatine  library,  John  of  Salisbury  (de 
Nugis  Curialium,  1.  ii.  c.  26.) ;  and  for  Livy,  Antoninus  of  Florence  :  the  oldest  of  the  three 
lived  in  the  xiith  century. 

3  Gregor.  1.  iii.  epist.  24.  indict.  12,  S:c.  From  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  and  the  viith  vol- 
ume of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  the  pious  reader  may  collect  the  particles  of  holy  iron  which 
were  inserted  in  keys  or  crosses  of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  .Africa,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Egypt.  The  pontifical  smitli  who  handled  the  file  must  have  understood  the 
miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  operate  or  withhold  :  a  circumstance  which  abates 
the  superstition  of  Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity. 

*  Besides  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  himself,  which  are  methodized  by  Dupin  ^Biblio.  Eccl». 
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father  Felix  had  himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  bishops  were  already 
bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  his  consecration  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia  and 
Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate  and  the  most  pious  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  his  female  relations  were  numbered  among  the 
saints  and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figu''e  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother  were  represented  near  three  hundred  years  in  a  family  portrait,' 
which  he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and 
colouring  of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony,  that  the  art 
of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixth  century;  but  the 
most  abject  ideas  must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the  work 
of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  :  * 
his  birth  and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  prcefect  of  the 
city,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the  pomp  and  vanities  of 
this  world.  His  ample  patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of 
seven  monasteries,^  one  in  Rome/ and  six  in  Sicily;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and  glorious 
only  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be  sincere,  pursued 
the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty  and  ambitious 
statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory,  and  the  splendour  which  accom- 
panied his  retreat,  rendered  him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church ;  and 
implicit  obedience  has  been  always  inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a 
monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory 
was  sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  a  tone 
of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous 
in  the  most  illustrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Rome 
with  a  just  increase  of  reputation,  and  after  a  short  exercise  of  the 
monastic  virtues,  he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal 
throne,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 

V.  103.},  we  have  three  Lives  of  the  pope  ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries 
(de  TripHci  Vita  St.  Greg.  Preface  to  the  ivth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  ed.)  by  the  deacons 
Paul  (pi — 18.)  and  John  (p.  19 — 188.),  and  containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence; 
the  third,  a  long  and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editor?  (p.  199 — 305.).  The 
Annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His  papal  prejudices  are  tempered  by 
the  good  sense  of  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  viii.),  and  his  chronology  has  been,  rectified  by  the 
criticism  of  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

*  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness  (1.  iv.  c.  83,  84.) ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Rocca,  a  Roman  antiquary  (St.  Greg.  Opera,  iv.  312.),  who  ob- 
serves, that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  viith  century  are  still  preserved  in  the  old  churches 
of  Rome  (p.  321 — 323.).  The  .same  walls  which  represented  Gregory's  family  are  now  decor- 
ated with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido.| 

^  Disciplinis  vero  libcralibus,  hoc  est  granimatic<l,  rhetoric^,  dialectic4,  ita  a  puero  est  in- 
.stitutus,  ut  quamvis  eo  tempore  florereut  adhuc  Roma;  studia  literarum,  tamen  nuUi  in  urbe 
ip^3,  secundus  putaretur.     Paul.  Diacon.  in  Vit.  S.  Greg.  c.  2. 

3  The  Benedictines  (Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  205.)  labour  to  reduce  the  monasteries  of  Gregory 
within  the  rule  of  their  own  order  ;  but  as  the  micstion  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear 
that  these  powerful  monks  are  in  the  wrong.  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  iii.  145. ;  a  work 
of  merit ;  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author — his  prejudices  are  those  of  his 
profession. 

*  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  sedibus  ad  clivum  Scauri  prope 
ccclesiam  S.  S.  Johannis  et  Pauliin  honorem  St.  Andreae  (John,  in  Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Greg. 
1.  vii.  epist.  13.).  This  house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Cehau  hill  which 
fronts  the  Palatinate ;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  Camaldoli  ;  Sau  Gregorio  triumphs, 
and  St.  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapel.  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  100.  Do- 
scriz.  cli  Roma,  i.  442.]. 
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people.  He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  elevation ; 
and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to  reject  the 
choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public.  When  the  fatal  mandate  was 
proclaimed,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  some  friendly  merchants  to 
convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  con- 
cealed himself  some  days  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  re- 
treat was  discovered,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory'  the  Great,  which  lasted  (.\.D.  590,  Feb. 
S — A.D.  604.  March  12)  thirteen  years  six  months  and  ten  days,  is  one 
of  the  most  edifying  periods  of  the  histor>'  of  the  church.  His  virtues, 
and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  of 
pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily  suited  to 
his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  Anti-christian  title  of  universal 
bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede, 
and  too  feeble  to  assume ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory 
was  confined  to  the  triple  character  of  bishop  of  Rome,  primate  of 
Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  West.  He  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic  eloquence,  the  congenial 
passions  of  his  audience  :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  in- 
terpreted and  applied,  and  the  minds  of  a  people,  depressed  by  their 
present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  invisible 
world.  His  precepts  and  example  defined  the  model  of  the  Roman 
liturg)'-;'  the  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the 
order  of  processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety 
and  change  of  sacerdotal  garments.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he 
officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three  hours ; 
the  Gregorian  chant  ^  has  preserved  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the  Barbarians  attempted  to 
imitate  the  melody  of  the  Roman  school.'  Experience  had  shown 
him  the  efficacy  of  tliese  solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the 
distress,  to  confinn  the  faith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel 
the  dark  enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  The 
bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands  acknowledged  the  Roman 
pontiff  as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the  existence,  the  union, 
or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was  decided  by  his  absolute  dis- 
cretion: and  his  successful  inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of 

^  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half-a-dozen  lines  :  the  Sacramentarius  and  Antiphonarius 
of  Gregory  fill  880  fol.  pages  (torn.  lii.  P.  i.  i — 880.)  ;  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Ordo  Romanus,  which  Mabillou  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged  (Histoire 
Eccles.  viii.  139.). 

^  I  learn  from  Dubos  (Reflex,  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture,  iii.  174.)  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
.'Vmbrosian  chant  was  confined  to  4  modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the  Gregorian 
comprised  the  8  modes  or  15  chords  of  the  ancient  music.  He  observes  (p.  332.)  that  the  con* 
noisseurs  admire  the  preface  and  many  passages  of  the  Gregorian  office. 

3  John  the  deacon  ^in  Vit.  Greg.  I.  li.  c.  7.)  e.xpresses  the  early  contempt  of  the  Italians  for 
tramontane  singing.  Alpina  scilicet  corpora  vocum  suarum  tonitruis  altisone  perstrepentia, 
susceptas  modulationis  dulcedinem  proprie  non  resultant :  quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara  feritas 
dum  inflexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitem  nititur  edere  cantUenam,  natural!  tjuodam  fra- 
gore  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia  rigidas  voces  jactat,  &c.  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  though  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  re|iro^ch. 
Muratori,  Dissert,  xxv. 
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Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of 
succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular 
elections ;  his  jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  glory  on  the  name  of  Caesar,  than 
on  that  of  Gregory  the  First.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks  were 
embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere 
duties  which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare. 
In  less  than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, that  they  had  baptized  the  king  of  Kent  with  10,000  of  his 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the 
primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and  supernatural 
powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregory  was  always  dis- 
posed to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of  ghosts, 
miracles,  and  resurrections ; '  and  posterity  has  paid  to  Jus  memory  the 
same  tribute,  which  he  freely  granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the 
preceding  generation.  The  celestial  honours  have  been  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their 
own  order  whom  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar  of 
saints. 

Their  temporal  power  insensibly  aiose  from  the  calamities  of  the 
times :  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Europe  and  Asia 
with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  of  charity  and 
peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  formerly  observed, 
was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more 
distant  provinces  ;  and  her  agents,  who  were  commonly  subdea- 
cons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their 
tenants  and  husbandmen.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  adminis- 
tered his  patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord;^ and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary  instructions 
to  abstain  from  doubtful  or  vexatious  law-suits;  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  weights  and  measures  ;  to  grant  every  reasonable  delay,  and 
to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the  glebe,  who  purchased  the 
right  of  marriage  by  the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.^  The  rent  or 
the  produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ty- 
ber,  at  the  risk  and  expence  of  the  pope :  in  the  use  of  wealth,  he 
acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally 
applied  to  their  wants,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and 
order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
was  kept  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of 
Christian  economy.      On  the  four  great  festivals,  he  divided  their 

'  A  French  critic  (Petrus  Gussanvillus,  Opera,  ii.  105.)  has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory 
to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  Dialogues.  Dupin  (v.  138)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  these  miracles  :  I  should  like  to  know  hcnv  many  of  them  he  be- 
lieved himself. 

'■'  Baronius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  cire  of  the  patrimonies,  lest  he  should  betray 
that  they  consisted  not  oi  kingdoms  hut/an/ts.  The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors 
(iv.  1.  iii.  272.),  and  Fleury  (viii.  29,),  arc  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these  humble,  though 
»iseful,  details  ;  and  the  humanity  of  Fleury  dwells  on  the  social  virtues  of  Gregory. 

3  I  much  suspect  that  tliis  f)ecuniary  fine  on  tlie  marriages  of  villains  produced  the  famous, 
and  oftoii  fabulous,  right,  dc  cuissase,  de  iitai'jKeile,  &c. 
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quarterly  allowance  to  the  clerg^',  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries, 
the  churches,  the  places  of  burial  and  the  alms-houses,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season,  their  stated 
portion  of  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  oil,  fish,  fresh  provisions, 
clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers  were  continually  summoned  to 
satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  extraordinar>' demands  of  indigence  and  merit 
The  instant  distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every-  hour ;  nor  would 
the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast,  till  he  had  sent  the  dishes 
from  his  own  table  to  some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
miser)-  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome  to 
accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church  :  three  thousand 
virgins  received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  bene- 
factor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  barbarians  to  the 
hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Gregorj'  might  justly  Ije  styled 
the  Father  of  his  Countrj- ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his 
conscience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perished  in  the 
streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during  several  days  from  the  exercise 
of  sacerdotal  functions.  11.  The  misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the 
apostolical  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might  be 
doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted  him  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign.  Gregorj-  awakened  the  emperor 
from  a  long  slumber,  exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch 
and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that  the  veterans  were  with- 
drawn from  Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto,  encouraged  the  Italians 
to  guard  their  cities  and  altars ;  and  condescended  in  the  crisis  of  dan- 
ger, to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  provincial 
troops.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scru- 
ples of  humanity  and  religion :  the  imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was 
employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  op- 
pressive; whilst  he  protected  against  the  imperial  edicts,  the  pious 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a  monastic  life. 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Gregory-  to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  domestic  factions,  with- 
out leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to  save  that  unfortunate  nation 
from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  preferred 
the  salutary  offices  of  peace ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of 
arms ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
rvance  of  the  truce.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  general  and 
^ting  treaty,  he  presumed^o  save  his  country  without  the  consent 
:  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the  enemy  was  sus- 
nded  over  Rome;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and  season- 
able gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics  and 
Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine 
court  with  reproach  and  insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful 
people,  he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the  best  right  of 
a  sovereign.' 

'  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigcnius  in  tn>.  firit  book,  ds  R^na 
Iuli<e.     Works,  ii.  44 — 75. 
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Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  Death  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirvan. — His 
Son  Horvtouz,  a  Tyrant,  is  deposed. —  Usurpation  of  Bah  ram. 
— Flight  and  Restoration  of  C/iosroes  II.  His  gratitude  to  the 
Roinans. —  The  Chagan  of  the  Avars. — Revolt  of  the  Army  against 
Maurice— His  Death. —  Tyranny  of  P hoc  as. — Elevation  of  Hera- 
clius. — The  Persian  War. — Chosroes  subdues  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Asia  Minor. — Siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Persians  and  Avars. 
— Persian  Expeditions. —  Victories  and  Triutnph  of  Heraclius. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the  death  of 
Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Herachus.  An  experience  of  700  years  might 
convince  the  rival  nations  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their 
conquests  beyond  the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet 
the  emulation  of  Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of 
Alexander,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope 
of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus.'  Such  extraordinary  efforts  of  power 
and  courage  will  always  command  the  attention  of  posterity ;  but  the 
events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially  changed,  leave  a 
faint  impression  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  under- 
taken without  cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  tenninated  without 
effect.  The  arts  of  negociation,  unknown  to  the  simple  greatness  of 
the  senate  and  the  Cassars,  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Byzan- 
tine princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpetual  embassies  ^  repeat, 
with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the  language  of  falsehood  and  de- 
clamation, the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  servile  temper  of 
the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren  superfluity  of  materials, 
I  have  studied  to  compress  the  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  trans- 
actions :  but  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of 
Oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson  Chosroes  prepared 
the  revolution  of  the  East,  which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the 
arms  and  the  religion  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  the  quarrels  of 
princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused  each  other  of  violating 
the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  empires  about 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and 
India  aspired  (a.d.  570,  &c.)  to  reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province 
of  Yemen  or  Arabia  ^  Felix,  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 

'  Missis  qui  .  .  .  reposcerent  .  .  .  veteres  Persarum  ac  Macedonuni  temiinos,  sequi 
invasurum  possessa  Cyro  et  post  Alexandre,  per  vaiiiloquentiam  ac  minus  jaciebat.  Tacit. 
Annal.  vi.  31.  Such  was  the  language  of  \k\.Q.Arsacides :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty 
claims  of  the  Sassanians. 

^  iJee  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the  xth  century  by  the  order 
of  Constantine  Porphyrocenitus. 

_  3  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  many  limita- 
tions, is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation  of  the  authors  of  the  Univcr.  Hist.  xx.  196. 
A  pcrpctunl  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in  favour  of  the  postority  i>f 
Isliiiiacl  ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to  risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail 
— --d  slippery  fouud.ition. 
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which  had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the  East. 
After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of 
his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians  :    they 
chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a  native 
prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  Great  Nushir\an/   But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his  Christian  ally  the 
prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue 
the  annual  tribute,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the  name  of  pension. 
The  churches  of  Persarmenia  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  the  Magi ;  they  secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and 
after  the  pious  mvu-der  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed  and 
supported  as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.     The 
complaints  of  Nushir\-an  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine  court; 
Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who  offered  an  alli- 
ance against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  Persian  monarchy  was 
threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  of 
Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.     At  the  age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of 
the  East  would  perhaps  have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjojTnent  of  his 
glor)-  and  greatness :  but  as  soon  as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took 
the  field  (.A.D.  572)  with  the  alacrity  of  youth  whilst  the  aggressor 
trembled  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.     Nushir\'an,  or  Chosroes, 
conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara ;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour  of 
the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five  months  the  archers,  the  elephants, 
and  the  militan'  engines  of  the  great  king.     In  the  mean  while  his 
general  Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon,  traversed  the  desert,  passed 
the  Euphrates,  insulted  the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the 
cit>'  of  Apamea,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  S>Tia  at  the  feet  of  his  master, 
whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length  subverted  the 
bulwark  of  the  East.    But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the  provinces 
and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary'  effect  in  the  repentance  and  abdica- 
tion of  the  emperor  Justin :  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  B5'zantine  coun- 
cils; and  a  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of 
iberius.    That  seasonable  interval  was  employed  in  the  preparations 
I  war ;  and  the  voice  of  rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from 
the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Sc^'thia,  Maesia, 
Pannonia,  lUyricum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  cavaby 
was  reinforced  with  1 50,000  soldiers.     Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without 
fear,  or  without  faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy: 
again   passed  the   Euphrates,   and   dismissing  the   ambassadors   of 
Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival  afCaesarea, 
the  metropolis   of  the    Cappadocian   provinces.       The  two   armies 
encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene :  the  Barbarians,  who 
darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  prolonged  their  line,  and 
extended  their  wings  across  the  plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and 
solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their 

'  D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hkt.  Arabam,  p.  64.  Father 
Pagi  Critica,  iL  646.}  has  proved  that,  after  10  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  con- 
tinued 20  years,  was  renewed  a.d.  571.  Mahomet  was  bora  A.D.  569,  in  the  year  of  ihi 
elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahom.  i.  89.  98.) ;  and  this  ari^mmi 
allows  two  years  for  the  conquest  of  VemeB. 
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swords  and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right 
wing,  suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear- 
guard in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train 
of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through  the  Persian 
host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory  to  his  friends,  who  had  con- 
sumed the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  afforded  the 
Persian  monarch  an  c'^^portunity  of  revenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps 
was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  imoetuous  assault.  But  the  review  of 
his  loss,  and  the  cDnsciousness  oi  nis  danger,  determined  Chosroes  to 
a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt,  in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Meli- 
tene ;  and,  without  consulting  the  safety  of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the 
Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  After  this  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turks, 
obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces ;  the  Romans  were  left 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Justinian,  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompey  had  formerly  halted  within  three 
days'  march  of  the  Caspian : '  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the 
first  time,  by  an  hostile  fleet,^  and  70,000  captives  were  transplanted 
from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justi- 
nian descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  the  flames  of  war 
approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indignant  monarch  sunk 
(a.d.  579)  into  the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his  successors 
from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle  against  the  Romans.  Yet  the 
memory  of  this  transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign ; 
and  his  formidable  enemies,  after  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest, 
again  solicited  a  short  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.^ 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  (a.d.  579—590)  by 
Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons. 
With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  reputation 
and  example  of  his  father,  the  service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and 
valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  administration,  harmonized 
by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  prince 
and  people.  But  the  royal  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  bless- 
ing, the  friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  education,  and 
who  always  preferred  the  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his 
interest  to  his  inclination.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian 
philosophers,  Buzurg"*  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most  grievous 

'  He  had  vanquished  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field  12,000  horse  and  60,000 
foot ;  out  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venomous  reptiles,  whose  existence  may  admit  of  some 
doubt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Amazons.     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  ii.  1165. 

^  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the  Ovspian  :  i.  Of  the 
Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus, 
descended  most  probably  the  river  Oxus,  from  the  confines  of  India  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi. 
21.}.  2.  Of  the  Russians,  when  Peter  the  First  conducted  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia  (iScU's  Travels,  ii.  p.  325.).  He  justly  observes, 
that  such  martial  pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

3  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Mcnander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  113.  Thco- 
phan.  ISyzant.  apud  Photium,  cod.  Ixiv.  77.  80.  Ev.ig.  1.  v.  c.  7 — 15.  Thcophyl.act,  1.  iii.  c. 
9 — 16.     Agathias,  1.  iv.  140. 

■•  lUizurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station,  as  the  Seneca  of  the  East ; 
but  his  virtues,  aud  perhaps  his  faults,  are  less  known  lh:ui  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appc;irs 
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misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance  of  virtue;  and 
our  candour  will  presume  that  the  same  principle  compelled  him, 
during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  Persian  empire.  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  and  docilit)'  of  Hormouz,  who  ac- 
knowledged himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent : 
but  when  age  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength  and  perhaps  the 
faculties  of  this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and  aban- 
doned the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those  of  his 
favourites.  By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  the  same  scenes 
were  renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  ministers  of  flattery  and  cor- 
ruption, who  had  been  banished  by  the  father,  were  recalled  and 
cherished  by  the  son ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nushir- 
van  established  their  tyranny ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from 
the  mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government  of 
the  state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  informed 
him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to 
their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine 
and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the 
name  and  authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice 
was  punished  with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were  despised, 
their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution ;  the  intermediate 
powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people  were  abohshed ;  and  the 
childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who  affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara, 
was  fond  of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the 
master  of  his  kingdom.  In  every  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son 
of  Nushirvan  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice 
defrauded  the  troops ;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  the  satraps :  the 
palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  t\Tant  exulted  in  the  sufferings  and 
execution  of  13.000  victims.  As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  some- 
times condescended  to  observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would 
be  productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  re- 
bellion ;  but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the 
sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which  he  so 
justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless  oppression, 
the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Carmania  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Scjthia  refused  the 
customary-  tribute  to  the  unworthy  successor  of  Nushirvan.  The  arms 
of  the  Romans,  in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the 
frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Ass>Tia;  one  of  their  generals  professed 
himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio,  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never  have 
been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.'    At  the  same  time,  the  eastern 

to  have  been  much  more  loquacious.  The  Persian  sage  was  the  person  who  imported  from 
India  the  game  of  chess  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay.  Such  has  been  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and 
virtues,  that  the  Christians  claim  hun  as  a  believer  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  Mahometans  reycre 
Buzurg  as  a  premature  Mussulman.     D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  218. 

'  See  the  imitation  of  Scipio  in  Theophylact.  I.  i.  c.  14.;  the  image  of  Christ,  1.  ii.  c  3. 
Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Christian  images — I  had  almost  said  idok.  This, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  oldest  ay^iipirroiixTO'i  of  divine  manufacmre  ;  but  in  the  next 
diousalid  years,  many  others  issued  from  the  same  worksbop> 
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provinces  of  Persia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  th 
Oxus  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks.  The  im- 
prudent Hormouz  accepted  their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid ;  the 
cities  of  Khorasan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates ; 
the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania, 
revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman  arms ;  and 
their  union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  was  saved  by  an  hero.  After  his 
revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son  of  Hormouz  as  an 
ungrateful  slave :  the  proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism, 
since  he  was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rei,'  one  of 
the  seven  families  whose  splendid,  as  well  as  substantial,  prerogatives 
exalted  them  above  the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility. ""  At  the  siege  of 
Dara  (a.d.  590),  the  valour  of  Bahram  was  signalized  under  the  eyes 
of  Nushirvan,  and  both  the  father  and  son  successively  promoted  him 
to  the  command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which  marked  him  as 
the  deliverer  of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by  his  past  victories  and 
extraordinary  figure :  the  epithet  Giubin  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of 
dry  wood;  he  had  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant,  and  his  savage 
countenance  was  fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the 
nation  trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the  name  of 
suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed  their  disloyalty  under  the  mask 
of  fear,  Bahram  alone  displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  apparent 
fidelity:  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  than  12,000  soldiers 
would  follow  him  against  the  enemy,  he  prudently  declared,  that  to 
this  fatal  number  heaven  had  reserved  the  honours  of  the  triumph. 
The  steep  and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbar^  or  Hyrcanian 
rock,  is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  into  the 
territory  of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  commanding 
heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might  overwhelm  with  stones  and 
darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their  emperor  and  his  son 
were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the  fugitives  were  left,  without 
counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured  people.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the 
city  of  his  forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every  peasant  became  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  an  hero ;  and  their  ardour  was  kindled  by 
the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy 

•  '  Ragse,  or  Rei,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Tobit  as  already  flourishing,  700 
years  before  Christ,  under  the  Assyrian  empire.  Under  the  foreign  names  of  Europus  and 
Arsacia,  this  city,  500  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  successively  embellished 
by  the  Macedonians  and  Parthians  (t>trabo,  1.  xi.  796).  Its  grandeur  and  popnlousness  in  the 
ixth  century,  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility  ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined 
by  wars  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air.  Chardin,  Voy.  en  Perse,  i.  279.  D'Herbelot, 
•iiblio.  Orien.  p.  714. 

^  Theophylact,  1,  iii.  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told  in  the  third  book  of 
Herodotus  ;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often  mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of 
Ctesias.  Yet  the  independence  of  Otancs  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  83,  84.)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families  could  survive  the  revolutions 
of  HOC  years.  They  might  however  be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers  (Brisson,  de  Regno 
Persico,  1.  i.  190.) ;  and  some  Persian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  1.  v.  540.)  and 
Cappadocia  (Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xxxi.  ii.  517.),  might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  com- 
panions of  Darius. 

'  Sec  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius  (Voy.  en  Perse,  p.  997.),  wl;o 
ascended  il  virith  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  his  return  from  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
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gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxurv-  of  the  hostile  camp.  A  prince 
of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not  easily  have  forgiven  his  bene- 
factor, and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was  envenomed  by  a  ma- 
licious report,  that  Bahram  had  privately  retained  the  most  precious 
fruits  of  his  Turkish  victor}'.  But  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on 
the  side  of  the  Araxes  compelled  the  implacable  t\Tant  to  smile  and 
to  applaud;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the  per- 
mission of  encountering  a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline 
more  formidable  than  a  Sc)1;hian  multitude.  Elated  by  his  recent 
success,  he  dispatched  an  herald  wth  a  bold  defiance  to  the  camp  of 
the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  chuse 
whether  they  would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage 
to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
preferred  the  safer  alternative,  and  this  local  circumstance,  which 
would  have  enhanced  the  victory'  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their 
defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  difficult.  But  the  loss  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  overbalanced  in  the 
mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy;  and  no 
sooner  had  Bahram  collected  and  reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  re- 
ceived from  a  royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  a  complete  suit  of  female  appareL  Obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  sovereign,  he  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  un- 
worthy disguise  :  they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own  ;  a  shout 
of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the  general  accepted  their 
oath  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  second  messenger,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestos  were  diligently  circulated,  exhort- 
ing the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  and  con- 
temptible tyrant.  The  defection  was  rapid  and  universal :  his  loyal 
slaves  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the 
standard  of  Bahram;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the  deliverer 
of  his  country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Hormouz  could  only  compute 
the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 
avenged  their  ^\Tongs,  or  forgot  their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed 
the  ensigns  of  royalty;  but  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already 
escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims  of  his  cruelt}', 
Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters 
were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother ;  and  he  stood  before 
the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen  as 
the  ministers  of  his  confinement,  and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed 
by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Honncaz 
looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance ;  discovered  that 
his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others,  and  patiently  yielded 
to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who  dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the 
same  dungeon  in  which  he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At 
the  first  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped 
from  the  city ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly 
in\itation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on  his  fathers  throne, 
and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 
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In  the  just  assurance,  tint  his  accomphces  could  neither  forgive  nor 
hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the 
judge  and  enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a 
precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  The  son  of 
Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  satraps.' 
He  was  heard  with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  innovation,  and  the 
inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had  encouraged  each  other  to  trample 
on  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is  seldom  refused  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and  while  they  beheld  the  abject  posture 
and  squalid  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the 
marks  of  ignominious  stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  how  recently 
they  had  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed  to 
vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  reign.  He 
defined  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a 
smile  of  contempt ;  th.cy  were  fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to 
vilify  the  character  of  Chosroes ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resign- 
ing the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his  own  con- 
demnation, and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  innocent  favourite.  The 
mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed  to  the  people ; 
the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot  needle ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son. 
Chosroes  had  ascended  the  throne  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove 
to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch ;  from  the  dungeon 
he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied  with 
liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured 
the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and  despair.  He  might  de- 
spise the  resentment  of  a  blind  and  unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara 
was  trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire 
the  friendship,  of  the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice 
of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a  gene- 
ral amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered 
by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror  of  men,  and 
enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  armies, 
and  a  prince  adorned  with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues.^  He  commands 
Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and  fate  of  his 
father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been  released  from  their  chains, 
to  deposit  in  some  holy  place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and 
to  accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the 
government  of  a  province.  The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the 
king  most  assuredly  was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of 
his  strength,  the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the 

The  Orientals  Euppose  tli.it  Bahram  convened  ('  s  assembly  and  proclaimed  Chosroes; 
but  Theopliylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  distinct  and  credible 

"  See  the  words  of  Theophylact,  1.  iv.  c.  j'.  B«(ia/Li  <j>t\oi  tois  dioti,  j/f/cijTijy  nri- 
<f>av)]i,  Tvpufvcov  £)(0/>o9,  <TaTpcnri]<i  fxtyKTTai^uiu,  xjjv  ^foo■l^•l)s  apxuii)  ovyafiiwi, 
&c.  In  this  answer,  Chosroes  styles  himself  T)/  vvktl  yapt^o/jitt/o<:  Ofx/iaTa  .  .  .  .  o  Tow« 
A<reuj/af  (the  genii)  /uaOovuf.voi,      This  is  genuine  Oriental  bombast 
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modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  reconcili- 
ation. Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the  palace  and  the 
populace  of  the  capital :  they  beheld  ^\^th  terror  the  banners  of  a 
veteran  army ;  they  were  encompassed  and  surprised  by  the  evolutions 
of  the  general ;  and  the  satraps  who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received 
the  punishment  of  their  revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a 
second  and  more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty'.  The  life  and  liberty  of 
Chosroes  were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity'  of  imploring 
aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land;  and  the  implacable  Bindoes, 
anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  ended  (A.D.  590),  with  a  bow-string,  the  wTetched  existence 
of  the  son  of  Nushir\-an.' 

While  Chosroes  dispatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat,  he  de- 
liberated with  his  remaining  friendSj^*  whether  he  should  lurk  in  the 
valleys  of  Moimt  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The  long  emulation  of  the  successors 
of  Artaxerxes  and  Constantine  increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  in  a  rival  court ;  but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans, 
and  prudently  considered,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  S)Tia  would 
render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours  more  effectual  At- 
tended only  by  his  concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirt)'  guards,  he  secretly 
departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Cir- 
cesiiun.  About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  prasfect  was 
:  nformed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the 
fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day.  From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  con- 
ducted to  the  more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis ;  and  Maurice 
dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his  benevolence,  at  the  reception 
of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of  Nushir\-an.  They 
humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  common  interest 
of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bahram  the  agent  of  the 
evil  principle,  and  urged,  v^ith  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies 
which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose  salutary 
influence  it  is  vi\-ified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of  Chosroes  was 
soon  reUeved  by  the  assurance,  that  the  emperor  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  justice  and  royalty;  but  Maurice  prudently  declined  the 
expence  and  delay  of  his  useless  \-isit  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
name  of  his  generous  benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the 
fugitive  prince  with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a  powerful 
army  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  SjTia  and  Armenia,  under  the 
command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  Narses,^  and  this  general,  of  his 

'  TheDphylact  (1-  iv.  c.  7.)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his  son,  by  whose  command 
he  was  b^en  to  death  n-ith  clubs.  I  hare  followed  the  milder  account  of  Khondemir  and 
Eutydiius,  and  shall  always  be  content  with  the  shghtest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime  of 
pamcide. 

*  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  (1.  viiL  256 — ^455.)  holds  a  nmilar 
debate.  He  -n-as  himself  desirous  of  seeking  the  Parthians  ;  but  his  companions  abhorred  die 
unnatural  alliance  ;  and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  as  Chosroes  and  his 
companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the  contrast  of  laws,  religion, 
and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West. 

3  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  Narses,  who  have  been  often  con- 
foimded  iPagi,  Critica,  ii.  &40-) :  i.  A  Persarmenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who, 
after  a  successful  action  against  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and  after- 
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own  nation,  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and 
never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  enterprise,  however  splendid,  was  less  arduous 
than  it  might  appear.  Persia  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rash- 
ness, which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition 
of  a  rebellious  subject ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate 
his  usurpation,  compelled  Bahram  to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of 
the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  The  palace  was  soon  distracted 
with  conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult,  the  provinces  with  insurrection ; 
and  the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected,  served  to  irri- 
tate rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent.  No  sooner  did  the 
grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond 
the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing  multitudes 
of  the  nobility  and  people;  and  as  he  advanced,  he  received  from 
every  side  the  grateful  offerings  of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads 
of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes 
at  the  head  of  only  2000  horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and 
precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the  pledge  of  their  truth  and  a 
presage  of  his  approaching  success.  After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  which  Bahram  vainly  struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was 
decided  by  two  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of 
Media.  The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted 
to  60,000,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not  exceed  40,000 
men :  the  two  generals  signalized  their  valour  and  ability,  but  the 
victory  was  finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline. With  the  remnant  of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fled  towards 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled 
him  to  the  Turks ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the 
most  incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modern  Persians  still  com- 
memorate the  exploits  of  Bahram ;  and  some  excellent  laws  have  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign. 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  and  execu- 
tions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might  have 
diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country  which  had  been 
shaken  by  the  late  revolutions  ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of 
Chosroes  is  blamed,  we  should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not 
been  accustomed  cither  to  dread  the  rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness, 
of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  con- 
queror ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his  hand  from 
the  guilt  of  royal  blood ;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was  desirous  to  as- 
sert his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  During 
the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  the  authority  of  the  first  Cassars. 

wards  served  in  the  Italian  war. — 2.  The  eunuch  who  conquered  Italy. — 3.  The  restorer  of 
Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  of  Corippus  {1.  iii.  220.)  as  excclsus  super  omnia  vcr- 
tice  agmina  ....  habitu  inodcstus  ....  inorum  probitate  placens,  virtute  vcrendus  ;  ful- 
I'-incus,  cautus,  vigilans,  &c. 
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But  their  new  subjects  were  soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  oi  virtues 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  instability  of  their  do- 
minion gave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation,  that  the  choice  of  Rome 
was  solicited  and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity 
of  Oriental  slaves.'     But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the 
long  (a.d.  591 — 603)  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.     A 
band  of  1000  Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes. 
proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers ;  his  growing 
strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily 
professed  the  same  gratitude  and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father ;  and 
till  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  empires 
were  faithfully  maintained-     Yet  the  mercenarj'  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
man prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  important  gifts  :  Uie 
strong  cities  of  MartjTopolis  and  Dara  were  restored,  and  the  Pers- 
armenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an  empire,  whose  eastern 
limit  extended,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian.     A  pious 
hope  was  indulged,  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph 
in  this  revolution  :  but  if  Chosroes  had  sincerely  listened  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  bishops,  the  impression  was  erazed  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed  wth  philosophic  indifference,  he  accommo- 
dated his  belief,  or  rather  his  professions,  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  an  exile  and  a  sovereign.     The  imaginarj'  conversion  of  the  king 
of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for 
Sergius,*  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  heard  his  prayers  and 
appeared  to  him  in  dreams ;  he  enriched  the  shrine  with  offerings  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  this  invisible  patron,  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a  devout  Christian  and  the  best 
beloved  of  his  wives.^    The  beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,*  her  wit,  her 
musical  talents,  are  still  famous  in  the  history  or  rather  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  East :  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
of  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of /'flrt'/r  aUudes  to  the  charms 
of  her  royal  lover.     Yet  Sira  never  shared  the  passion  which  she  in- 
spired, and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that 
while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had  bestowed  her  affections  on  a 
meaner  favourite.' 

'  Experimuitis  cognitum  est  Barbaros  malle  RomA  petere  rcges  quam  habere.  These  ex- 
periments arc  admirably  represented  in  the  invitation  and  expulsion  of  Vonones  {Annal.  ii.  i 
— 3.),  Tiridates  (AnnaL  vi.  32.),  and  Meherdates  (AnnaL  xL  10.  xiL  10 — 14.).  The  eye  of 
Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierixd  the  cajnp  of  the  Paithians  and  the  walls  of  the  haram 

^  Scrgius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  persecution  of 
Maximian,  obtained  di\'ine  honour  in  France,  Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  East.  Their 
tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous  for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honour- 
able name  of  Sergi(q>olis.     TiUemont,  Mem.  £ccles.  v.  491.  Butler's  Saints,  z.  155. 

3  Evag.  (1.  vi.  c.  21.)  and  Theophylact  ,1.  v.  c  13,  14.)  have  preserved  the  original  letters  of 
Chosroes,  written  in  Greek,  signed  with  his  ovrn  hand,  and  aJTterwards  inscribed  on  crosses 
and  tabks  of  gold,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sergiopolis.  They  had  been  seat 
to  the  bishop  of  AJatioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

4  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  Christian  by  religion  ;  but  she  is 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances, 
whidi  celebrate  the  love  of  Khosrou  for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferfaad,  the  most  beautiful 
youth  of  the  East.     D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  789.  997. 

5  l"he  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bahiam,  and  dM  flight  and 
restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  contemporary  Greeks — more  concisely  by  Evag.  (L 
vi.  c.  16,  17,  18, 19.) — and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocatta  (L  iii.  c.  6—18.  1.  iv.  c. 
X — 16.  1.  v.  c.  I — 13.) ;  succeediag  compilers,  Zon.  and  Cedren.,can  only  transcribe  and  abridg«b 
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While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  the  East,  the 
prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less  glorious.  By  the  de- 
parture of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidse,  the  balance  of 
power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  Avars  (a.d.  570 — 600) 
spread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  eera  of  their 
monarchy ;  their  chagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  ap- 
pears to  have  imitated  his  character  and  policy;"  but  as  the  same 
scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of 
the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original. 
The  pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  humbled 
by  a  proud  Barbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  exposed  to  suffer, 
the  injuries  of  war ;  and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian 
arms,  Europe  was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly 
friendship,  of  the  Avars.  When  the  Roman  envoys  approached  the 
presence  of  the  chagan,  they  were  commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  condescended 
to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the  style  of  their  message  was 
offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  their  prince ;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and 
their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a 
more  respectful  address.  But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and 
abused  an  unbounded  licence  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople :  they 
urged,  with  importunate  clamours,  the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  resti- 
tution of  captives  and  deserters ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire  was 
almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by  the  false  and 
fearful  excuses,  with  which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The 
chagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by 
the  strange,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal. 
At  his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the  Imperial  stables 
was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  conducted  by  a  numerous 
train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hungary.  He  surveyed  the 
enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with  disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror ; 
and  smiled  at  the  vain  industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such 
viseless  rarities,  could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  He  wished, 
at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The  wealth 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her  artists,  were  in- 
stantly devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice ;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty 
of  a  great  king. — Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  5,  6.     These  were  the  casual 

Tlie  Christian  Arabs,  FAitych.  (Annal.  ii.  200.)  and  Abulpliarag.  (Dynast,  p.  96.),  appear  to 
have  consulted  some  particular  memoirs.  The  great  Persian  historians  of  the  xvth  century, 
Mirkhond  and  Khondemir,  are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schikard 
(Tarikh,  p.  150.),  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  182.),  a  Turkish  MS.  trans- 
lated by  the  Abb6  Fourmont  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  vii.  325.),  and.d'Herbelot  (aux 
mots,  Hormojiz,  p.  457.  Bahram,  p.  174.  Khosrou  Parviz,  p.  006.).  Were  I  perfectly 
satisfied  of  their  authority,  I  could  wish  these  Oriental  materials  hacf  been  more  copious. 

'  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be  taken  from  Menan.  (Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  117.)  and  Theophylact  (1.  i.  c.  3.  1.  vii.  c.  15.),  whose  eight  books  are  much  more 
honourable  to  the  Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Haian  had  tasted  the 
liberality  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice  (Buat,  Hist,  des  Peup.  Barbares,  xi. 
545.).  The  chagan  who  invaded  Italy  a.d.  611  (Muraton,  Annali,  v.  305.)  was  then  juvcnili 
OEtate  florente.'ni  (Paul  Warnefrid,  ic  Gest.  Langobard.l.  v.  c.  38.),  the  son,  perhaps,  or  the  grand- 
con,  of  Baiaa 
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sallies  of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a  more  steady 
and  tractable  passion  :  a  rich  and  regidar  supply  of  silk  apparel,  fur- 
niture, and  plate,  introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among 
the  tents  of  the  Scjlhians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper 
and  cinnamon  of  India;'  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was  raised 
from  80,000  to  120,000  pieces  of  gold;  and  after  each  hostile  inter- 
ruption, the  paj-ment  of  the  arrears,  ^\^th  exorbitant  interest,  was 
always  made  the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of 
a  Barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to  com- 
plain of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks,^  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the 
most  ci\'ilized  nations  in  the  refinements  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy. 
As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards,  the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Ill)Tian 
provinces.^  The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary'  were  covered  with  the 
Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Herc>Tiian 
wood;  to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the 
materials  of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum, 
which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the  tvvo  rivers,  might  have  stopped 
their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his  \-iews  were  not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He 
swore  by  his  sword,  the  s)-mbol  of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as 
the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  "  If  I  violate 
■  my  oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  "  may  I  myself,  and  the  last  of 
'•  my  nation,  perish  by  the  sword  1  may  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the  deity 
"  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads !  may  the  forests  and  mountains 
"  bur>-  us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the  laws  of 
"  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters ! "  After  this 
barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly  inquired,  what  oath  was  most 
sacred  and  venerable  among  the  Christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it 
was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented 
the  gospel,  which  the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence.  "  I 
"  swear,"  said  he,  "  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that 
"  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in  my  heart." 
As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated  the  labour  of  the 
bridge,  and  dispatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  \\ished 
to  conceal.  "  Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  perfidious  Baian,  "that 
"  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every  side.  Ad\'ise  his  prudence  to  withdraw 
"  the  citizens  and  their  effects,  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  im- 
"  possible  to  relieve  or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence 
of  Sirmium  was  prolonged  above  three  years :  the  w^alls  were  still 
untouched ;  but  famine  was  inclosed  Avithin  the  walls,  till  a  merciful 
capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles,  experienced  a  more  cruel 

'  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aromatics.  He  solicited,  as  a 
gift,  Iv3iKas  Kopux""'  ^"d  received  TTS'Ttpi  Kai  (ftvWov  Ivcwv,  Kaaiait  Tt  Kai  tov 
\iyofiivov  Koa-rov.  ITieophylact,  1.  \'iL  c.  13.  The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed 
more  spices  in  their  meat  and  drink  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modem  palate. 
Vie  Privtedes  Francois,  ii.  162. 

^  Theophylact,  L  \i.  c.  6. 1,  vii.  c.  15.  The  Greek  historian  confesses  the  truth  and  justica 
of  his  reproach. 

'  Menan.  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  126 — 132.  174.)  describes  the  perjury  of  Baian  and  the  sur- 
render of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his  account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  T1ie(q>hylac^ 
L  i.  p.  3.     To  0'  o-Ktji':  Mti/avoptp  -Kipiipavti  tratpait  dinyoptirrai. 
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fate :  the  buildings  were  razed,  and  the  vanquished  people  was  con- 
demned to  servitude  and  exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no 
longer  visible;  the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon  at- 
tracted a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and 
Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White 
City,  so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian  and  Turkish 
arms.*  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  a  line  may  be 
measured  of  600  miles :  that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and  with 
blood;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine 
and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
a  more  savage  enemy j'^  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards  as  the 
protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a  captive,  whom  his  country  re- 
fused to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of 
military  engines,^  but  in  the  first  attempts,  they  were  rudely  framed, 
and  awkwardly  managed;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis  and 
Beraea,  of  Philoppopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar, 
yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment ;  he 
spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  restored  the  health  of 
the  best  beloved  of  his  wives;  and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their 
starving  army  was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His 
empire  extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder;*  and  his  new  subjects  were  di- 
vided and  transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.s  The 
eastern  regions  of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with  Sclavonian  colonists ; 
the  same  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic 
and  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  Illyrian 
cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.  In 
the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and  provinces,  the  chagan  exposed 
the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded,*  to  the  first  assault ;  and  the 
swords  of  the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they  encountered  the  native 
valour  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to  the  defence 
of  Europe;  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  (a.d.  595 — 602)  ten  years 

^  D'Anville,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxviii.  412,  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade 
is  mentioned  in  the  xth  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  ;  the  Latin  appellation  of 
Alba  Grceca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  (p.  414.). 

^  Baror.,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  600,  No.  i.  Paul  Wamefrid  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  relates  their  irrup- 
tion into  Friuii,  and  (c.  33.)  the  captivityofhisancestors,  about  A.D.  632.  The  Sclavi  traversed 
the  Adriatic,  cum  multitudine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum 

(c.  47.)- 

3  Even  the  helepolis,  or  movable  turret.     Theophylact,  1.  ii.  16,  17. 

4  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  western  sea, 
15  months'  journey  from  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Maurice  conversed  with  some  itiner- 
ant harpers  from  that  remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a  nation. 
Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

5  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the  learned  Count  de  Buat 
(Hist,  des  Peup.  Barbar.  xi.  546.).  The  Tzechi  and  Serbi  arc  found  toijcther  near  mount  Cau- 
casus, in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  tlie  wildest  traditions  of  the  Bohemians, 
&c.  afford  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

<»  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  ii.  432.  Baian  did  not  conceal  Ills  proud  insensi- 
bility. Ort  ToiouTous  (not  TOffouTous,  according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  eira</>»)(ra>  x»> 
I'm/xatVj),  ttis  £1  Kai  av/if^anj  yt.  (X(pi<Ti  davariu  dXuivai,  aW  t/ioi  ye  im  yivtadai 
frvvuitrOrjaiif. 
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the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to  march  in  per- 
son against  the  Barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  none  of 
the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the  field,  their  lives  were 
supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greeks  could 
no  longer  understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
denot(S  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  martial  ardour  of 
Maurice  was  opposed  by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  super- 
stition of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constantina ;  and 
theyall  conjured  him  to  devolvcon  some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the 
emperor  boldly  advanced '  seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front,  and  Alaurice  reviewed, 
with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris.  Anchialus  was  the  last 
term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and  land;  he  solicited,  without  success,  a 
miraculous  answer  to  his  nocturnal  prayers ;  his  mind  was  confounded 
by  the  death  of  a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  best  of  omens  is,  to  unsheath  our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our 
country.''  Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Persia, 
the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of 
war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  disappointed  the  pubUc  hope  by  his 
absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of 
fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who 
fled  with  equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  we  may 
credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the  famous  Azi- 
muntium,3  which  had  alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  ex- 
ample of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding  generations ; 
and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  second  Justin,  an  honourable 
privilege,  that  their  valour  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  country.  The  brother  of»  Maurice  attempted  to  violate 
this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries  of 
his  camp ;  they  retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity 
of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the 
ramparts  were  manned ;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal 
to  his  arrogance  and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus  * 
is  the  object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since 
he  was  even  deficient  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal 
courage.  His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders, 
always  supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.    If  he  marched  against 

*  S^e  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1,  v.  c  16.  L  vL  c  i,  2,  3.  If  he 
were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  suspect  mm.  of  an  elegant  irony :  but  Theophylact 
is  surely  harmless. 

^  'Ets  oiuivoi  apitncK  a/xyvicrdai  irtpt  iraxpus.     Iliad  xii.  243. 
This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hero  with  the  reason  of  a  sage,  may  prove  that 
Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and  country. 

3  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had  not  occurred  to  my 
memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse  a  note  in  p.  275  of  this  vohime,  which 
hastens  the  decay  of  Asimus,  or  -\2imuntium :  another  century  of  patriotism  and  valour  i| 
cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

■♦See  the  shameful  conduct  of  Commentiolus,  in  Theophylact,  1.  iu  c  10 — 15.  I.  vii.  c  13, 14. 
L  viiL  c.  2.  4. 
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the  enemy,  the  uleasant  valleys  of  mount  Haemus  opposed  an  insuper- 
able barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless  curiosity, 
the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn, 
in  a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon ;  and  his  health, 
which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of  the  Barbarians, 
was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  of  the  winter  season. 
A  prince  who  could  promote  and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must 
derive  no  glory  from  the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague  Priscus. 
— Exploits  of  Priscus,  1.  viii.  c.  2,  3.  In  five  successive  battles,  which 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution,  17,200  Barba- 
rians were  made  prisoners :  near  60,000,  with  four  sons  of  the  cha- 
gan,  were  slain :  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peaceful  district  of 
the  Gepidae,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars ;  and  his 
last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss. 
Since  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated 
so  deeply  into  the  old  Dacia :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was  transient 
and  barren  ;  and  he  was  soon  recalled,  by  the  apprehension  that 
Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to 
avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.' 

The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of  Ctesar  and 
Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.^  The  iron  of  Tuscany 
or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzan- 
tine workmen.  The  magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  every 
species  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms.  In  the  construction  and  use 
of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifications,  the  Barbarians  admired  the 
superior  ingenuity  of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished  in  the 
field.  The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of 
antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  could  no 
longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons,  to  guard  those 
walls,  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into 
bold  and  successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses 
had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  expired  without  a  disciple. 
Neither  honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  general  superstition,  could  animate 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor 
should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command ;  it  was  only  in  the  camps 
that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted  :  he  appeased  and 
inflamed  with  gold  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices 
were  inherent,  their  victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  main- 
tenance exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which  they  were  unable  to 
defend.  After  a  long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of  this 
inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice  ;    but  the  rash  attempt, 

'  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars,  may  be  tr.iced  in  Books  i,  2.  6,  7,  8.  of 
Hist,  of  the  Emp.  Maurice,  by  Theophylact  Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Herac- 
liiis,  he  liad  no  temptation  to  flatter ;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles 
and  concise  in  the  most  interesting  facts. 

-  Maurioc  himself  composed  xii  books  on  the  military  art,  which  are  still  exUnt,  and  liavc 
been  published  (Upsal,  1664)  by  John  Scheflcr  at  tiie  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian  (Fabric. 
liiblio.  Graca,  1.  i»,  c.  P.  ifS  378.),  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  work  in  its  pro- 
per place. 
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which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended  only  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  interest, 
and  he  must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  whom  he 
proposes  to  reclaun.  The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice 
of  a  victorious  leader ;  they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen 
and  sophists,  and  when  they  received  an  edict  which  deducted  from 
their  pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  clothing,  they  execrated  the 
avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which 
he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated 
with  frequent  and  furious  seditions;'  the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa 
pursued,  with  reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling 
generals  :  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones 
against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  the  yoke 
of  all  civil  and  military  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of 
voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  always  distant  and  often 
deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or  persisting  according  to  the 
exigence  of  the  moment.  But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him 
too  readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  popular  offence ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished 
as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punish- 
ment and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  gracious  proclama- 
tion of  immunities  and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without 
gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor ;  their  insolence 
was  elated  by  the  discover)-  of  his  weakness  and  their  own  strength ; 
and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness 
or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the  times  adopt  the 
\-ulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy  the  troops  whom 
he  had  laboured  to  reform ;  the  misconduct  and  favour  of  Commen- 
tiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  design;  and  every  age  must 
condemn  the  inhumanity  or  avarice  "^  of  a  prince,  who,  by  the  trifling 
ransom  of  6oco  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of 
12,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the  just  fer\our  of 
indignation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that 
they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  hostile  country-  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of 
their  grievances  was  fuU  :  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign, 
expelled  or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned  (A.D.  602.  Oct.)  by  hasty 
marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series 
of  legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  centurj'  were 
again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  that  the 
insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rashness.  They  hesitated  to  invest 
their  favourite  with  the  vacant  purple,  and  while  they  rejected  all 
treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
his  son  Theodosius,  and  with  Germanus  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal 
youth.     So  obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 

'  See  the  mutinies  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  in  Theophj-lact,  L  iii.  c.  i — 4.  L  vL  c.  7,  8. 10. 
1.  vii.  c.  I.  1.  viii.  c.  6,  &c. 

^  Theophylact  and  Theophanes  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  and  avarice  of  Alaiirice. 
These  charges,  so  unfavourable  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  lfa« 
author  of  the  Paschal  Chron.  (p.  379.)  ;  from  whence  Zon.  (ii.  1.  xiv.  77.)  has  transcribed  tneia< 
Cedren.  '^.  399.)  has  followed  another  computation  of  the  ransom. 
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emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival :  but  as 
soon  as  he  learned,  that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was 
timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas  ! "  cried  the  desponding  prince,  "  if 
"  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a  murderer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  the  murderer 
might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  walls;  and  the  rebel  army 
would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prudence 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  he  repeated  with 
unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised  with  smiles  of  confidence  the 
anxiety  of  his  heart,  condescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  W\^  fac- 
tions, and  flattered  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective 
tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred  blues  and  fifteen  hundred  ^;y^//j,  whom 
he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacher- 
ous or  languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall ; 
the  green  faction  were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their 
Roman  brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had 
long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  as  he  walked  barefoot 
in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and  his 
guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of 
his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn 
sword,  denouncing  against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God, 
and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented  his  countenance  and  apparel, 
was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations  of  the  multi- 
tude.' The  emperor  suspected  the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the 
soldiers  and  citizens ;  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to 
strike;  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  the  people 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the 
lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  nocturnal 
tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate  Maurice,  with  his  wife  and 
nine  children,  escaped  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  but  the  violence  of  the 
wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus  ^  near 
Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  dispatched  Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to 
implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch.  For 
himself,  he  refused  to  fly ;  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic  pains,- 
his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition ;  he  patiently  awaited  the  event 
of  the  revolution,  and  addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  this 
world  rather  than  in  a  future  life.  After  the  abdication  of  Maurice, 
the  two  factions  disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the  favourite 

'  In  their  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople  branded  him  with  the 
name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist :  a  heresy  (says  Theophylact,  (1.  viii.  c.  9.),  /*£Ta  Tii/oe 
fxatpai  ivXafitiai,  £uij6t)ST£  Kai  KUTaytXacTTOi.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  re- 
proach— or  had  the  emperor  really  listened  to  some  obscure  teaclier  of  those  ancient  Gnostics  ? 

*  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know)  was  150  stadia  from 
Constantinople  (Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.).  The  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  his 
children,  were  murdered,  is  described  by  Gyllius  (dc  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  as  one  of 
the  two  harbours  of  Chalcedon. 

3  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  std)ject  to  the  vo(roi  apdpr}TiStv',  and 
Theophylact  insinuates  (1.  viii.  c.  9.),  that  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  he 
could  assign  the  medical  cause.  Vet  such  a  digression  would  not  Iiavc  been  more  impertinent 
than  his  inquiry  (1.  vii.  c.  16, 17.)  into  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  opinioos 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject. 
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of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  antagonists,  and 
Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds,  who  rushed  to  the 
palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the  majesty 
of  Phocas  the  centurion.  A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to 
the  rank  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more 
obstinate  and  equally  sincere :  the  senate  and  clergy  obeyed  his  simi- 
mons,  and  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox  beUef, 
he  consecrated  the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of  Sl  John  the 
Baptist  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughdess 
f>eople,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses :  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative, 
and  the  new  sovereign,  after  visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne 
the  games  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between 
the  two  factions,  his  partial  judgn^nt  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens. 
"  Remember  that  Maurice  is  still  alive,"  resounded  from  the  opposite 
side ;  and  the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimu- 
lated the  cruelty  of  the  t)Tant.  The  ministers  of  death  were  dispatched 
to  Chalcedon :  they  dragged  the  emperor  from  his  sanctuary :  and  the 
five  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively  murdered  before  the  eyes  of 
their  agonizing  parent  At  each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he 
found  strength  to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  "  Thou  art  just,  O 
"  Lord,  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."  And  such,  in  the  last 
moments,  was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that  he  re- 
vealed to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented 
her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant.'  The  tragic  scene  was 
finally  closed  by  the  (a.  D.  602.  N  ov.  27)  execution  of  the  emperor  himself, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  sixt}--third  of  his  age.  The 
bodies  of  the  father  and  his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea,  their 
heads  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared, 
that  Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains. 
In  that  grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred. 
His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in 
the  recital  of  the  history  of  Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  intei- 

pted  by  the  tears  of  the  audience.' 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  compassion  would 
have  been  criminal,  under  the  (a.d.  602.  Nov.  23 — ^A-D.  6ia  Oct.  4) 
reign  of  Phocas,  who  was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  provinces 
of  the  East  and  West  The  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife 
l£ontia  were  exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clerg>- 
and  senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject 
and  a  Christian,  it  was  the  dut)'  of  Gregor)'  to  acquiesce  in  the 
estabUshed  government,  but  the  joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes 
the  fortime  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied,  with  indehble  disgrace,  the 

'  Fnm  this  generoas  attempt,  ComeiUe  has  deduced  the  Intricate  web  of  his  tragedy  of 
HeracUia,  whkdi  requires  more  than  one  representatioo  to  be  clearijr  nndeistood  (Coiaeille 
de  Voltaire,  v.  jool)  ;  and  wfaidi,  after  an  interval  of  some  jrears,  is  said  to  have  r*"^>~*  the 
aathorhimsdf  (Anecdot.  Draraatiqaes,  L  422.). 

'  The  revolt  of  Phocas  and  death  of  Alanrice  are  told  by  Theophylact  Simocalta  (L  viiL  c. 
7 — 13.^,  the  Paschal  Chron.  (p.  379.),Tbeophan.  (Chronag.  p.  338.),  Zoo.  (iL  L  xiv.  |k  ti\. 
and  Ccdren.  (p.  399.). 
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character  of  the  saint.  The  successor  of  the  apostles  might  have  in- 
culcated with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of  blood,  and  the  necessity  of 
repentance :  he  is  content  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people 
and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  imperial  throne ;  to 
pray  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  his  enemies;  and 
to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that,  after  a  long  and  triumph- 
ant reign,  he  may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting 
kingdom.'  I  have  already  traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing, 
in  Gregory's  opinion,  both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not 
appear  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of  power. 
The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated  the  portrait  of  a 
monster ;  ^  his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the  closeness  of  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his  cheek  dis- 
figured and  discoloured  by  a  formidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of 
laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample 
privilege  of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either 
injurious  to  his  subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming 
the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the 
reign  of  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious  peace,  and  Asia 
with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper  was  inflamed  by  passion, 
hardened  by  fear,  exasperated  by  resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight 
of  Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted  by  a  rapid 
pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the 
last  hours  of  the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  rehgion 
and  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  Hsurper:  a  whisper  was  circulated  through  the  East, 
that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive :  the  people  expected  their 
avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the  late  emperor  would  have 
adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the  vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Imperial  family,^  the  mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of 
Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy  females,  and  they  were  decently 
confined  to  a  private  house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constan- 
tina,  still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired  to 
freedom  and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Sophia ;  but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Ger- 
manus,  were  insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was 
forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice :  but  the  patriarch  obtained 
and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety ;  a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her 
prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of 
his  assassin.  The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy, 
dissolved  the  engagements  and  rekindled  the  fury  of  Phocas.     A 

^  Gregor.  1.  xi.  epist.  38.  indict,  vi.  Benignitatem  vcstrse  pietatis  .ad  Iiviperiale  fastigium 
pervenisse  gaudemus.  Lsetentur  cceli  et  exultet  terra,  et  de  vestris  benignis  actibus  universae 
reipublicae  populus  nunc  usque  vclicmenter  afflictus  liilarescat,  &c.  This  base  flattery,  the 
topic  of  protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  thepliilosopher  Bayle  (Diet.  Crit.  Greg.  I. 
Not.  H.  ii.  597.).     Cardinal  Baronius  ju.stifies  tlie  pope  at  the  expence  of  the  fallen  emperor. 

"  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed  :  but  even  ihc  malice  of  his  enemies  would  sufter 
one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature  (Cedren.  p.  404.)  to  escape  the  flames. 

3  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Dncange  (Fam.  Byzant.  p.  106.)  :  his  eldest  son 
Theodosius  had  been  crowned  emperor  when  he  was  no  more  than  four  ye.ars  and  a  half  ()ld, 
and  he  is  always  joined  witli  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With  the  Christian 
daughters,  Anastasia  and  Thcocteste,  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  Pagan  nan>C  of  Cleopatra. 
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matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the  \-ilest 
malefactor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and  associates ;  and 
the  empress  Constantina,  with  her  three  innocent  daughters,  was  be- 
headed at  Chalcedon,  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons.  After  such  an  example, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of 
meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  embittered  by  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty :  their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn 
from  the  root,  the  hands  and  feet  were  amputated;  some  expired 
under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames,  others  again  were  transfixed  with 
arrows;  and  a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy  which  they  could 
rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  pleasures 
and  the  hberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads,  and  limbs, 
and  mangled  bodies ;  and  the  companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most 
sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them 
from  a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the 
first  age  of  the  empire.* 

A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
patrician  Crispus,*  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The 
father  must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his 
crimes,  but  the  monarch  was  offended  by  this  premature  and  popular 
association :  the  tribunes  of  the  green  fiction,  who  accused  the  officious 
error  of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death  :  their  lives 
were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably 
doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and  pardon  his  involun- 
tary' competition.  The  green  faction  was  alienated  by  the  ingratitude 
of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges ;  everj'  province  of  the  empire 
was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  HeracUus,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted  above 
two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who 
disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  By  the  secret  emissaries  of 
Crispus  and  the  senate,  the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save 
and  to  govern  his  countrj* :  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and 
he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and  to 
Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregor>'  his  friend  and  heutenant.  The  powers  of 
Africa  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous  youths ;  they  agreed  that 
the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople, 
that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that 
the  imperial  purple  should  be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success. 
A  faint  rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas, 
and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the 
hostages  of  his  faith :  but  the  treacherous  art  of  Crispus  extenuated 
the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed,  and 

'  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  1.  viiL  c.  13,  14,  15.  George 
of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  [Bell.  Avaricum,  p.  46.  Rome,  1777I  ttjs  Tvpav. 
jiioos  6  duaKaQtKTov  koi  /3io<^6opos  ipuKuv.  The  latter  epithet  is  just — ^but  the  cor- 
rupter of  life  was  easily  vanquished. 

In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesitation  between  the 
names  of  Pn'scus  apd  Crif>itr  (Ducangc,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  in.},  that  I  have  been  tempted 
to  identify  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  with  the  hero  five  times  victorious  over  the  Avars. 
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riic  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. Their  standard  was  joined  at  Abidos  by  the  fugitives  and 
exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ,  the  ships  of  Heraclius,  whose  lofty 
masts  were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion,'  steered  their 
triumphant  course  through  the  Propontis ;  and  Pliocas  beheld  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The 
green  faction  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble 
and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans ;  but  the  people, 
and  even  the  guards,  were  determined  by  the  well-timed  defection  of 
Crispus ;  and  the  tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly 
invaded  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  purple, 
clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was  transported  in 
a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Heraclius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  "Wilt  thou  govern  better?" 
were  the  last  words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  After  suffering  each 
variety  of  insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  (a.d.  6io.  Oct.  4)  severed 
from  his  body,  the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the 
same  treatment  was  inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper  and 
the  seditious  banner  of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend  the  throne 
which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy ;  after  some  graceful 
hesitation,  he  (a.d.  610.  Oct.  5 — A.D,  642.  Feb.  11)  yielded  to  their 
entreaties.  His  coronation  was  accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eu- 
doxia;  and  their  posterity,  till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to 
reign  over  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  voyage  of  Heraclius  had  been 
easy  and  prosperous,  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was  not  accom- 
plished before  the  decision  of  the  contest :  but  he  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laudable  intentions  were 
rewarded  with  an  equestrian  statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  serv- 
ices were  recompensed  by  the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army. 
His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude 
of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son-in-law  of 
Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  monastic  life ;  and  the  sentence 
was  justified  by  the  weighty  observation  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  father,  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend.^ 

Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  the  crimes  of 
Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most  formidable  of  her 
enemies.  According  to  the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the  throne ;  and 
his  ambassador  Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of 
Maurice  and  his  sons,  was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tragic  scene.^    However  it  might  be  varnished  by  fiction 

'  According  to  Theophanes,  Kt/3(0Tia,  and  eikoi/o  ^t.op.r\Ttpoi.  Cedrenus  adds  an 
avstpoTTOiijTOi'  tiKOva.  Tov  Kvpiuv,  which  HeracHus  bore  as  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian 
expedition.  George  Pifid.  Acroas  I.  140.  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  flourished  ;  but 
I'oggini,  the  Roman  editor  (p.  26.),  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  this  picture  was  an 
original  or  a  copy. 

^  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Heracluis,  m  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  380, 
Theophan.  p.  242.     Niccphor.  p.  3 — 7.     Ccdren.  p.  404.     Zonar.  ii.  1.  xiv.  80. 

3  Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  15.  The  Life  of  Maurice  was  composed  about  the  year  628  (I.  viii. 
c.  13.)  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  expraifect,  a  native  of  Egypt.  Photius,  who  gives  an 
ample  extract  of  the  work  (cod.  Ixv.  81.),  gently  reproves  the  affectation  and  allegory  of  tho 
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or  sophistr)',  Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the  assassin,  imprisoned 
the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  (a.d.  603)  declared 
himself  the  avenger  of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The  sentiments  of 
grief  and  resentment  which  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour  would 
dictate,  promoted,  on  this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king ; 
and  his  interest  was  p>owerfulIy  magnified  by  the  national  and  reUgious 
prejudices  of  the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adulation, 
which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they  presumed  to  censure  the 
excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the  Greeks ;  a  nation  with 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude  either  peace  or  alliance ;  whose 
superstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and  who  must  be  inca- 
pable of  any  virtue,  since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes,  the  impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.'  For  the  crime  of  an 
ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with 
the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Persians.* 
The  general  who  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  still  commanded 
in  the  East;  and  the  name  of  N arses  was  the  formidable  soimd  with 
which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  subject  of  Persia  should  encourage 
his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the  pro\'inces  of  Asia. 
It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes  should  animate  his  troops  by 
the  assurance  that  the  sword  which  they  dreaded  the  most  would 
remain  in  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero  could 
not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tjxant  was  conscious  how 
little  he  deser\-ed  the  obedience  of  an  hero :  Narses  was  removed 
from  his  military'  command ;  he  reared  an  independent  standard  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria :  he  was  betrayed  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burnt 
alive  in  the  market-place  of  Constantinople.  Deprived  of  the  only 
chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to 
victory  were  twice  broken  by  the  cavah}-,  trampled  by  the  elephants, 
and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great  number  of 
the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  sentence  of 
the  \'ictor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  seditious  mercenaries  as 
the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were 
successively  besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch : 
he  passed  the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  SjTian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis, 
and  Berrhaea  or  Aleppo,  and  (A.D.  611)  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success  discloses 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacit)'  of  Phocas,  and  the  disaffection 
of  his  subjects;  and   Chosroes  provided  a  decent  apolog>'  for  their 

st>'le.  His  preface  b  a  dialogue  bttwcen  Philosophy  and  History ;  they  seat  themselves 
under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter  toix:hes  her  lyre. 

'  Christianis  nee  pactum  esse,  nee  fidem  nee  foedus  ....  quod  a  uDa  illis  fides  fuisset, 
regem  suum  non  occidissent.  Eutych.  Annal.  ii.  211.  vers.  Pocock. 

*  We  must  now,  for  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  contemporary  historians,  and  descend,  if 
it  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  chronicles  and 
abridgments.  Those  of  Theophan.  (Chronog.  p.  244 — 279.)  and  Nicephor.  (p.  3 — 16.)  supply 
a  regular,  but  imperfect,  series  of  the  Persian  war  ;  and  for  any  additional  facts  I  quote  my 
special  authorities.  Theophanes,  a  courtier  who  became  a  monk,  was  bom  A.  D.  748 ; 
Nicephonis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.D.  829,  was  somewhat  younger :  they 
both  suffered  in  the  cause  of  images.     Hankius  de  .Scriptoribus  B>-zantinis,  p.  900—346, 
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submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor  who  attended  his  camp,  as  the 
son  of  Maurice'  and  the  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy,     , 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  East  which  Heraclius  received,^  was 
that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch ;  but  the  aged  metropolis,  so  often  over- 
turned by  earthquakes  and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a 
small  and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were 
equally  successful  and  more  forturate  in  the  sack  of  Caesarea,  the 
capital  of  Cappadocia ;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of 
the  frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate 
resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of  Da- 
mascus has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal  city :  her  ob- 
scure felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire: 
but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before 
he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded  the  cities  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,^  which  had  been  meditated 
by  Nushirvan,  was  achieved  (a.d.  614)  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his 
grandson ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was  ve- 
hemently urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and  he  could 
enlist,  for  this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  26,000  Jews,  whose  furious 
bigotry  might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  valour  and 
discipline.  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate  of  the  capi- 
tal, Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and  Constantine,  were  consumed, 
or  at  least  damaged,  by  the  flames ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hun- 
dred years  were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  the  patriarch  Zachariah, 
and  the  true  cross,  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre  of 
90,000  Christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled  the 
disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  enter- 
tained at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the  archbishop,  who  is 
distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet  of  abnsgiver:* 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  ;^3oo,ooo,  were  re- 
stored to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor  of  every  country  and  every  de- 
nomination. But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which  had  been  ex- 
empt, since  the  lime  of  Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  domestic  war, 
was  (a.D.  616)  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium. 
the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Persians  :  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  channels  of  the 
Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  pyramids  of 

'  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived;  butTheophan.  (p.  244.)  accuses 
Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood;  and  Eutychius  beUeves  (Annal.  ii.  211.)  that  the 
son  of  Maurice,  who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  moimt  Sinai. 

''  Eutychius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  an  error  which 
saves  the  honour  of  Heraclius,  whom  he  brings  not  from  Carthage,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet 
laden  with  vegetables  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople  (Annal.  ii.  223.).  The  other  Christians 
of  the  East,  Barhebrsus  (apud  Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  412.),  Elmaciu  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
13.),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  98.),  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The  years  of  the  Per- 
sian war  are  disposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagi. 

3  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting  to  the  church,  see  the  Annals  of 
Eutych.  (ii.  212.)  and  the  lamentations  of  the  monk  Antiochus  (apud  Baronium,  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.D.  614,  No.  16 — 26.),  whose  129  homilies  are  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  mav 
be  said  to  be  extant. 

*  The  Life  of  this  worthy  saint  is  composed  by  Leontius,  a  contemporary  bishop  ;  and  I  find 
ia  Baron.  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  610.  No.  10,  &c.)  and  Fleury  (viii.  235.)  suflicient  extracts  i4 
this  edifying  work. 
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Memphis  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been 
relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  praefect  em- 
barked for  Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire, which  still  preserved  a  wealthy  remjiant  of  industry  and  commerce. 
His  western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,'  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cjrene  were 
finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander,  returned  (A.D.  616,  &c.)  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of 
the  Libyan  desert.  In  the  first  campaign,  another  army  advanced 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ;  Chalcedon  sur- 
rendered after  a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above 
ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus, 
the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  among  the 
last  conquests  of  the  great  king :  and  if  Chosroes  had  possessed  any 
maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have  spread  slavery 
and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 

From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the 
reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushir\'an  was  suddenly  extended  to  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  hmits  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
But  the  provinces,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six 
hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Roman  government, 
supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  The  idea  of  a 
republic  was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been 
educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always 
been  the  pride  and  policy  of  Oriental  princes,  to  display  the  titles  and 
attributes  of  their  omnipotence;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with 
their  true  name  and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  in- 
solent threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  commands.  The  Christians 
of  the  East  were  scandalized  by  the  worship  of  fire,  and  the  impious 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles  :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant  than 
the  bishops,  and  the  martjTdom  of  some  native  Persians,  who  had  de- 
serted the  rehgion  of  Zoroaster,^  was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of 
a  fierce  and  general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justinian, 
the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the  state ;  the 
alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  had  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked 
the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Catholic  clerg)'.  Conscious  of  their  fear 
and  hatred,  the  Persian  conqueror  governed  his  new  subjects  with  an 
iron  sceptre ;  and  as  if  he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he 
exhausted  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine, 
despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East,  and  transported  to 
his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  precious  marbles,  the 

'  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms  of  Chosroes  to  Car> 
thage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Greek  words 
KoXxnoopa  and  lLap\r\cova,  in  the  text  of  Theophanes,  &c.,  which  have  been  sometimes 
confounded  by  transcribers  and  sometimes  by  critics. 

*  The  genuine  acts  of  St.  .\nastasius  are  pubUshed  in  those  of  the  \-iith  general  council, 
from  whence  Baron.  (.Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  614.  626,  627.!  and  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  i.  242.) 
have  taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to  the  Roman  army, 
became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the  worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then 
established  at  Cxs-'uea  in  Palestine. 
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arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the 
calamities  of  the  empire,'  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes 
himself,  to  separate  his  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to 
ascertain  his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the  fmits  of  victory,  and  fre- 
quently retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of  the  palace. 
But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred  by  superstition 
or  resentment  from  approaching  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon :  and  his 
favourite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.''  The  adjacent 
pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  park 
was  replenished  with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and 
wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  sometimes 
turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Nine  hundred  and 
sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  great 
king  :  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the  field  by  12,000  great 
camels  and  8000  of  a  smaller  size  i^  and  the  royal  stables  were  filled 
with  6000  mules  and  horses,  among  whom  the  names  of  Shebdiz  and 
Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.  Six  thousand  guards 
successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate ;  the  service  of  the  interior 
apartments  was  performed  by  12,000  slaves,  and  in  the  number  of  3000 
virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine  might  console  her 
master  for  the  age  or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  various  treasures 
of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited  in  an  hundred 
subterraneous  vaults ;  and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  acci- 
dental gift  of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into 
one  of  the  Syrian  harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and 
perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  30,000  rich  hangings 
that  adorned  the  walls ;  the  40,000  columns  of  silver,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  marble,  and  plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the 
thousand  globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac*  While  the  Persian 
monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and  power,  he  received 
an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknow- 
ledge Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and 
tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  the  Arabian  prophet,  "  that 
"  God  will  tear  the  kingdom,  and  reject  the  supplications  of  Chosroes."  ^ 
Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  Mahomet 
observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destruction,  and 

'  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  99.     Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  14- 

*  D'Anville,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxxii.  ^68. 

5  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two  humps-;  the  dromedary  has 
only  one  ;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is  larger  ;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Turkestan  or 
Bactriana  ;  the  dromed.-xry  is  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xi.  2ti. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  i.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  ii.  185. 

*  Theophan.  Chronog.  p.  268.  D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  997.  The  Greeks  describe 
the  decay,  the  Persians  the  splendour,  of  Dastagerd  ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  mode-.t 
witness  of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 

5  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  (in  Vil.  Mohammed,  p.  92.)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  dc 
Mahomet,  ii.  247.),  date  this  embassy  in  the  viith  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  commences  a.d. 
628,  May  J  I.  Their  chronology  is  erroneous,  since  Chosroes  died  in  February  of  the  same 
year  (Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  779.).  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahom.  p.  327.)  places  this  embassy 
v.bout  A.D.  615,  soon  after  Tie  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet  Mahomel  would  scarcely  have 
•  Mtorvd  sosoou  en  so  bold  \  step. 
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m  the  midst  of  the  Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  be- 
fore many  years  should  elapse,  victor)'  would  again  return  to  the 
banners  of  the  Romans.' 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  delivered,  no 
prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accomplishment,  since  the 
first  twelve  years  (A.D.  610 — 622)  of  Heraclius  announced  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had 
been  pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quarrel  with  the 
death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  embraced  as  his  best  ally,  the 
fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously  avenged  the  injuries  of  his 
benefactor  Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true 
-character  of  the  Barbarian ;  and  the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius, 
to  beseech  his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a 
tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  contemptuous 
silence  or  insolent  menace.  Sjria,  Eg>'pt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  while  Europe,  from  the  confines 
of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppressed  by  the  Avars, 
unsatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had 
coolly  massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia ; 
the  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest 
virgins  were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli  passed  a  short 
night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover ;  the  next  evening,  Romilda  was 
condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve  Avars,  and  the  third  day  the 
Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the 
chagan  observed,  with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit 
recompence  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy.''  By  these  implacable 
enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged  :  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities,  from 
Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the 
capital  was  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the  emperor, 
incapable  of  resistance  and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer 
his  person  and  government  to  the  more  secure  residence  of  Carthage. 
His  ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  p)alace,  but  his 
flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of  religion 
in  the  defence  of  his  countrj',  led  HeracHus  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  extorted  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people 
whom  God  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs,  and 
solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea. 
Their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games,  the  senate 
and  people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace,  and 
the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman 
luxury.  On  a  sudden,  the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the 
Scythian  cavalr)-,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  nuirch . 

'  XXXth  chapter  oi  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks.  Our  honest  and  learned  translate 
Sale  [p.  330.  fairly  states  this  conjecture,  ^uess,  wager,  of  Mahomet :  but  BoulainvilUers  (p. 
329.;,  w-ith  wicked  intentions,  labours  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy  of  a  future  event, 
which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  Christian  polemics. 

^  Paul  Wamefrid,  de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  1.  iv.  c.  38.  42.  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltaiia, 
ft.  305. 
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the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the 
assault ;  and  Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was 
saved,  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  flectness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid 
was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of  Con- 
stantinople with  the  flying  crowds ; '  but  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs 
rewarded  their  treason,  and  they  transported  beyond  the  Danube 
270,000  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer 
conference  with  a  more  honourable  foe,  who,  before  Hei-aclius  de- 
scended from  his  galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty 
of  the  purple.  The  friendly  offer  of  Sain  the  Persian  general,  to  con- 
duct an  embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted  with 
the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon  and  peace  was 
humbly  presented  by  the  praetorian  preefect,  the  pra^fect  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.^  But  the 
lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  intentions  of  his 
master.  "It  was  not  an  embassy,"  said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  "  it  was 
"the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should  have 
"brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give  peace  to  the 
"  emperor  of  Rome  till  he  has  abjured  his  crucified  God,  and  embraced 
"  the  worship  of  the  sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the 
inhuman  practice  of  his  country ;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  con- 
finement of  the  ambassadors,  violated  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  faith 
of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at  length 
persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire :  1000  talents  of  gold,  1000  talents  of  silver,  1000  silk  robes,  1000 
horses,  and  1000  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed  these  ignominious 
terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he  obtained  to  collect  such 
treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  East,  was  industriously  employed  in 
the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  Heraclius  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the  first  and  last  years  of 
a  long  reign,  the  emperor  appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure, 
or  of  superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public 
calamities.  But  the  languid  mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are 
separated  by  the  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of  the 
palace,  arose  the  Cajsar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome  and 
Heraclius  was  (a.  D.  621)  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and 
trophies  of  six  adventurous  campaigns.  It  Avas  the  duty  of  the  By- 
zantine historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigil- 
ance. At  this  distance  we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution ;  that  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts,  of  his  niece  Mrrtina,  with 
whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he  contracted  an  incesuuous  mar- 
riage ;  3  and  that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors,  who 

*  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragments  of  history  into  a  barren 
Ust  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  3S9. 
the  number  of  captives  is  added  by  Nicephorus. 

^  .Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  (p.  386.),  like- 
«/ise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alex- 
f  t.dria,  under  the  reign  of  Her.iclius. 

*  Nicephor.  (p.  10.),  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names  oluQtafxov  and  aOf/iiToif, 
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urged  a5  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never 
be  exposed  in  the  field.'  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  inso- 
lent demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror;  but  at  the  moment  whei 
Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  the  only  hopes  of  the  Romans 
were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten  the 
proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favourable  to  those  who 
had  attained  the  lowest  period  of  depression.'  To  provide  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  war,  was  the  first  care  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of 
the  Eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the 
usual  channels,  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  annihilated  by  his 
power ;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was  first  displayed  in  daring  to 
borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of  churches,  under  the  solemn  vow  of 
restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he  had  been  compelled  to  employ  in 
the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  empire.  The  clerg)'  themselves 
appear  to  have  sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the  discreet 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of  sacrilege, 
assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a 
secret  treasure.^  Of  the  soldiers  who  had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only 
two  were  found  to  have  survived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barba- 
rians;* their  loss,  even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary 
united,  in  the  same  camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages  of  the 
East  and  West.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neutrality  of 
the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty  that  the  chagan  woidd  act,  not  as 
the  enemy  but  as  the  guardian  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a 
more  persuasive  donative  of  200,000  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after 
the  festival  of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  sim- 
ple garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,^  gave  the  signal  of  his  departure 
To  the^faith  of  the  people  Heraclius  recommended  his  children ;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and  senate  was  authorized  to  save 

is  happy  to  obsen-e  that  of  two  sons,  its  incestuous  fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence 
with  a  stiff  neck,  the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing^. 

'  George  of  Pisidia  fAcroas.  i.  112 — 125.  p.  5.),  who  states  the  opinions,  aquits  the  pusil- 
lanimous counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  Would  he  have  excused  the  proud  and  con- 
temptuous admonition  of  Crispus?  EiriOaiirTaJwJ'  ovk  t^ov  I3acri\ei  ttpaaKf  Ka-ra- 
Xifiiraviiv  (ia<Ti\iia,  Kai  xois  iroppoa  £irtX''»P"i^*'«'  cvuauicriv. 

^  El  TO?  £Tr'  uKpov  lypfiiva^  tvt^^ia^ 
lE(T<pa\fxtva':  \iyovaiv  ovK  aire.KOTa)! 
Kci<t6ui  to  Xoiirow  tv  KUKOti  Ta  Tlip<riooi 
AvTiVT po<pu>^  0£,  &c.     George  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.  51,  &c.  p.  4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude  ;  and  I  remember  some 
story  of  Khosrou  ParvLz,  not  very  unlike  the  ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

3  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation,  of  larrels,  not  of  honey, 
but  of  gold  lAnnal.  Ecclcs.  a.d.  620.  No.  3,  &c.).  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrar>-,  since  it 
was  collected  by  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Nicephor.  Ip.  11.),  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the  church  of  Constantinople  might 
still  feeL 

*  Theophylact  Simocatta,  1.  viii.  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not  excite  our  surprise. 
The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than  20  or  25 
years. 

5  He  changed  his  ^rple,  for  black,  buskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Per- 
sians (Georg.  Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  118. 121.     Notes  of  Foggini,  p.  35.). 
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or  surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with  teats  and 
arms  :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been  rashly  led  (a.d. 
622)  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  im- 
prudent would  it  have  been  to  advance  into  the  provincer;  of  Asia, 
leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  con- 
tinually to  hang  on  the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  his  rear.  But  the 
Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of  gallies,  transports,  and 
storeships,  was  assembled  in  the  harbour,  the- Barbarians  consented  to 
embark;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont;  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left-hand;  the 
spirit  of  their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm;  and  even  the 
eunuchs  of  his  train  weix  excited  to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the  example 
of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the  coast  suddenly  turns  to 
the  south ; '  and  his  discernment  was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this 
important  post.-  From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  mari- 
time cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to 
his  Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected 
and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of  Heraclius,  which  was  pitched  near 
Issus,  on  the  same  ground  where  Alexander  had  vanquished  the  host 
of  Darius.  The  angle  which  the  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented 
into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the  Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces ; 
and  to  whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference  he  should  direct  his 
attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general 
reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the  new 
recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue.  Unfolding 
the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged  them  to  re%>engc  the  holy 
altars  which  had  been  profaned  by  the  worshippers  of  fire;  addressing 
them  by  the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored 
the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  republic.  The  subjects  of  a 
monarch  were  persuaded  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  commimicated  to  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifference  the  interest  of 
Rome  and  of  Persia.  Heraclius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience 
of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of  tactics,  and  the 

'  Georg.  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  ii.  10.  p.  8.)  has  fixed  this  important  point  of  the  Syrian  and 
Cilician  gates.  They  are  elegantly  described  by  Xenophon,  who  marched  through  them 
a  thousand  years  before.  A  narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep  high  rocks  (irtTpni 
ilXipaTai)  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  impregnable  to 
the  land  (TraptXdiii/  OVK  riv  fiiu),  .iccessible  by  sea  (Anabasis,!,  i.  p.  35,  36.  with  Hut- 
chinson's Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi.).  The  gates  were  thirty-five  parasangs,  or  Ic.igues, 
from  Tarsus  (Anabasi.s,  1.  i.  p.  33,  34.),  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  (Compare  Itinerar, 
Wes,-;eling,  p.  580,  581.  Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9.  Voy.  en 
Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  i.  78.). 

^  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  t.;ords  of  Cicero  ;  "  Ca.stra  habuimus  ca 
"  ipsa  qua:  contra  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issum  Alexander,  impcrator  hand  pauUo  mclior 
"(luaiii  aut  tu  aut  ego."  Ad  Atticuin,  v.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  in  ihe 
time  of  Xenophon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  of  Ale.vandria  or  Scanderoon,  on  tlic 
other  side  of  the  bay. 
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soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the 
exercises  and  evolutions  of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
light  or  hea\y  armour  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the  trumpets 
were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march,  the 
charge,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep 
or  extended  phalanx ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  operations 
of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  imposed  on  the 
troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself;  their  labour,  their 
diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured  by  the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline ; 
and.  without  despising  the  enemy,  they  were  taught  to  repose  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader. 
Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with,  the  Persian  arms;  but  their 
cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were 
circumvented  by  the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained 
their  rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle. 
By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them, 
against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted  by  the 
artful  disorder  of  his  camp ;  but  when  they  advanced  to  combat,  the 
ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both  armies,  were  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  Barbarians;  the  Romans  successfully  repeated  their 
tactics  in  a  field  of  battle,'  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared  to  the 
world,  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  an  hero  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple.  Strong  in  victor)-  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly 
ascended  the  heights  of  mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the 
plains  of  Cappadocia,  and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter  season 
in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys."  His 
soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining  Constantinople  with  an 
imperfect  triumph  :  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably 
required  to  sooth  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprise  has 
been  attempted  than  that  which  (A.D.  623,  624,  625)  Heraclius 
Schieved  for  the  deli^•erance  of  the  empire.^  He  permitted  the  Persians 
to  oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity  the 
capital  of  the  East ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his  perilous 
way  through  the  Black  sea,*  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Persia,^  and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to 


'  Foggini  fAnnotat.  p.  31.)  suspects  that  the  Persians  were  deceived  by  the  ipaXav^ 
ftrXriy fiimj  of  ^lon  (Tactic,  c.  48.),  an  intricate  spiral  motion  of  the  army.  He  observed 
fp.  28.}  that  the  military  descriptions  of  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  in  the  Tactics  of  the 
emperor  Leo. 

'  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness  (Acroas.  ii.  122.),  described,  in  three  acrvasasor  cantos, 
the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  The  poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome  ;  but 
such  vague  and  declamatory  praise  is  {21  from  corresponcUng  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Pagi,  D'Anville,  &c. 

3  Theophan.  'p.  256.]  carries  HeracUus  swiftly  (KaTa  Taxos)  into  Armenia.  Nicephor. 
(p.  ii.l,  though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditions,  defines  the  province  of  Lazica.  Eutych. 
(Annal.  ii.  231.;  has  given  the  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Trebizond. 

■♦  From  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  4  or  5  daj-s ;  from  thence  to  Er* 
lerom,  5  ;  to  Erivan,  12  ;  to  Tauris,  10 ;  in  all,  32.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavemier  (Voy. 
L  12 — 56.),  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads  of  Asia.  Toumefort,  who  travel- 
led with  a  pasha,  spent  10  or  12  days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom  (Voyage  dn  Levant, 
iii.  lettre  xviii.1  ;  and  Chardin  (Voy.  i.  249.)  gives  the  more  correct  distance  of  53  para- 
sangs,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces?}  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

5  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M.  d'Anville(Meni.  dt 
r.Acad.  des   In^crip.  xxviii.   559.'.      He    discovers    die  situation    of  Oandzaca,  Tneharina 
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the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country.  With  a  select  band  of  5000 
soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond ;  assembled 
his  forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions ;  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encouraged  his  subjects  and 
allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Constantine,  under  the  faithful 
and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions  of  Lucullus 
and  Pompey  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy 
victory  over  the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience  of  war 
had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effeminate  people;  their 
zeal  and  bravery  were  approved  in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire ; 
they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and 
the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  has  been  ceded  to 
the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes ;  the  river  sub- 
mitted to  the  indignity  of  a  bridge,"  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mark  Antony,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gandzaca,''  the 
ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Media.  At  the 
head  of  40,000  men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some  distant 
expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms ;  but  he  re- 
treated on  the  approach  of  Heraclius,  declining  the  generous  alterna- 
tive of  peace  or  of  battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophys,  the 
city  contained  no  more  than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  value  of 
the  royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were  the 
spoils  of  Crcesus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyrus  from  the 
citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius  were  suspended 
only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  prudence,  or  superstition,^ 
determined  his  retreat  into  the  province  of  Albania,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian;  and  his  tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the 
plains  of  Mogan,''  the  favourite  encampment  of  Oriental  princes.  In 
the  course  of  this  successful  inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  a  Christian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extinguished 
the  fire  and  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Magi ;  the  statues  of  Chos- 
roes, who  aspired  to  divine  honours,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames ; 
and  the  ruin  of  Thebamia  or  Ormia,^  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoro- 

Dastagerd,  &c.  with  admirable  skill  and  learning ;  but  the  obscure  campaign  of  624,  he 
passes  over  in  silence. 

'  Et  Pontem  indignatus  Araxes.     Virgil,  iSneid  viii.  728. 
The  river  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of  the  snows,  irresistible  : 
the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept  away  by  the  current ;  and  its  itidignation  is 
attested  by  the  ruins  of  many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.     Voy.  de  Chardin,  i.  252. 

'  Chardin,  i.  255.  With  the  Orientals  (d'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  834.),  he  ascribes  the 
foundation  of  Tauris,  or  Tebris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Klialif  Haroun  Alrashid  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient,  and  the  names  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca,  Gaza,  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of  550,000  inhabitants  is  reduced  by  Chardin 
from  1,100,000,  the  popular  estimate. 

3  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual  passage  to  the  name 
and  situation  of  Albania.     Theophan.  p.  258. 

■*  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  60  parasangs  in  length  and 
20  in  breadth  (Olearius,  p.  1023,  1024.),  abounding  in  waters  and  fruitful  pastures  (Hist,  de 
Nader  Shah,  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.  part  ii.  2.).  See  the  encamp- 
ments of  Timur  (Hist,  par  Skerefeddin  AH,  1.  v.  c.  37.  1.  vi.  c.  13.)  and  the  coronation  of 
Nader  Shah  (Hist.  Persanne,  p.  3 — 13.  and  the  English  Life  by  Mr  Jones,  p.  64.). 

5  Thebarmaand  Urmia,  near  the  lake  Spauta,  are  proved  to  be  the  same  city  by  D'Anville 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xxviii.  564.).  It  is  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  according 
to  the  Persians  (Schultcns,  Index  Geog.  p.  48.)  ;  and  their  tradition  is  fortified  by  M.  Perron 
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aster  himself  made  some  atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. A  purer  spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and  deliver- 
ance of  50,000  captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tears  and 
grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame 
of  his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians  against  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius  is  almost 
lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  historians.*  From  the 
spacious  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to  follow 
the  chain  of  HjTcanian  mountains,  to  descend  into  the  prov-ince  of 
Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal 
cities  of  Casbin  and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  approached  by  a 
Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  the  powers 
of  Chosroes  were  already  recalled  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus, 
and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land, 
the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his 
standard ;  and  the  fears  of  the  bra\est  veterans  were  expressed,  rather 
than  concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence.  "  Be  not  terrified,"  said 
the  intrepid  Heraclius,  *'  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the  aid 
'•  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Barbarians. 
"  But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren,  we  shall 
"  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our  immortal  reward  will  be 
'•liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity."  These  magnanimous  senti- 
ments were  supported  by  the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the 
threefold  attack  of  the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs, 
and,  by  a  weU-concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful 
actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 
Media  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sarbaraza 
deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls  of  Salban ;  he  was  surprised  by  the 
acti\ity  of  Heraclius,  who  divided  his  troops  and  performed  a  laborious 
march  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
defended  with  useless  valour  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the 
Romans :  the  satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  his 
golden  armour  was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  soldiers  of 
Heraclius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so  nobly 
deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the  emperor  traversed  in  seven 
days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan,  and  passed  without  resistance  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils 
and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and 
Heraclius  informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safetjand  suc- 
cess, which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The 
bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  emperor  had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend 

d'Anquedl  :TkIemoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscripdons  zzzL  375.),  with  some  texts  from/iu',  ot' their, 
Zendavesta. 

'  I  cannot  find,  and  'what  is  much  more'  M.  d'Anville  does  not  attempt  to  seek,  the  Salban, 
Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Huns,  &c.  mentioned  by  Theophan.  (p.  260.).  Eutych.  (Annal. 
iL  231.},  an  insufficient  author,  names  Asphahan  ;  and  Casbin  is  most  probably  the  city  of 
Sapor.  Ispahan  is  24  days'  journey  from  Xauris,  and  Casbiii  half  way  between  them  (Voy.  de 
Tavemier,  i.  63.). 
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the  banks  of  the  Sarus,'  in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent, 
was  about  300  feet  broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  turrets, 
and  the  banks  were  hned  with  Barbarian  archers.  After  a  bloody 
conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  Romans  prevailed  in  the 
assault,  and  a  person  of  gigantic  size  was  slain  and  thrown  into  the 
Sarus  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dis- 
persed and  dismayed;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste  in 
Cappadocia ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine  applauded  his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expedition.- 
Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarchs  who  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate  strokes  at  the 
heart  of  their  rival.  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by  the 
marches  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who 
had  survived  the  perils  of  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained. 
in  the  fortresses  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition 
of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom;  and  the  new  levies  of  subjects, 
strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three  formidable  bodies.^ 
The  first  army  of  50,000  men,  illustrious  by  the  ornament  and  title 
of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined  to  march  against  Heraclius;  the 
second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his 
brother  Theodorus ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  chagan,  with  whom 
the  Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  Sarbar, 
the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through  the  provinces  of 
Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of  Chalcedon,  and  amused  himself  with 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the  Asiatic 
suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  30,000  Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants, 
citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore  thousand-*  of  his  native  subjects, 
and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidae,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavo- 
nians,  advanced  under  the  standard  of  the  chagan :  a  month  was 
spent  in  marches  and  negociations,  but  the  whole  city  was  invested  on 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the 
Blachernaj  and  seven  towers ;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror 
the  flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the  mean 
while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  repeatedly  strove  to  purchase 
the  retreat  of  the  chagan :  but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  in- 
sulted ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians  to  stand  before  his  throne,  while 
the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.  "  You  see," 
said  the  haughty  Barbarian,  "the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union  with  the 

'  At  10  parasangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  the  Sams,  3  plethra 
in  breadth  :  the  Pyraraus,  a  stadium  in  breadth,  ran  5  parasangs  farther  to  the  east  (Xenoph. 
Anabas.  1.  i.  33.). 

-  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abaricum,  246 — 265.  p.  49.)  celebrates  with  truth  the  persevering 
courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (Tptis  TrfpiSpOfj.ovv)  against  the  Persians. 

3  Petavius  (Annotat.  ad  Niccphor.  p.  62,  63,  64.)  discriminates  the  names  and  actions  of 
five  Persian  generals  who  were  successively  sent  against  Her.aclius. 

*  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar.  219.).  Tlie 
poet  (50 — 88.)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  that 
his  son  and  successor  was  born  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Fogginl  (Annotat.  p.  57.)  has  given 
another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 
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"  great  king ;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  send  into  my  camp  a  select 
"  band  of  3000  warriors.  Presume  no  longer  to  tempt  your  master 
"  with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom :  your  wealth  and  your  city 
"are  the  only  presents  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves, 
"  1  shall  permit  you  to  depart,  each  with  an  under-gamient  and  a 
"  shirt ;  and,  at  my  entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage 
"  through  his  lines.  Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a 
"  fugitive,  has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate ;  nor  can  you  escape  the 
"  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar  into  air  like 
" birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves."'  During 
ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack;  they  advanced  to  sap 
or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  tortoise ;  their 
engines  discharged  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts ;  and  twelve 
lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  ramparts.  But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body  of 
12,000  cuirassiers;  the  powers  of  fire  and  mechanics  were  used  with 
superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
gallies,  with  two  and  three  banks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bosphorus, 
and  rendered  the  Persians  the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their 
allies. '  The  Avars  (a.d.  626)  were  repulsed ;  a  fleet  of  Sclavonian 
canoes  was  destroyed  in  the  harbour;  the  vSssals  of  the  chagan 
threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  after  burning 
his  engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat.  The 
devotion  of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance  to  the  virgin 
Mary ;  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely  have  condemned  their 
inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the  rights 
rjf  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations.^ 

After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heraclius  prudently  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  maintained  a  defensi\^  war 
against  the  50,000  gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved  bj^ 
the  deliverance  of  Constantinople;  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  a 
victory  of  his  brother  Theodorus ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chds- 
roes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and  hon- 
ourable alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation,  the  horde 
of  Chozars  ^  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains  of  the  Volga  to 
the  mountains  of  Georgia ;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  if  we  may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
to  adore  the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Such  voluntary  homage  and  im- 
portant aid  were  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the 

'  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the  Scythian  king  to 
Darius  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  131,  132.).  Substituez  une  lettre  d.  ces  signes  (says  Rousseau, 
with  much  good  taste)  plus  elle  sera  menaQante  moins  elle  effrayera  :  ce  ne  sera  qu'une  fau- 
farronade  dont  Darius  n'eut  fait  que  rire  (Emile,  iii.  146. \  Yet  I  much  question  whether  tht 
senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  lauglud  sX.  this  message  of  the  chagan. 

^  The  Paschal  Chron.  (p.  392.)  gives  a  minute  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  siege  and 
deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophan.  ;p.  264.}  adds  some  circumstances;  and  a  faint 
light  may  be  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de 
Bello  Abarico,  p.  45.)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event. 

3  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  viith,  viiith,  and  ixth  centuries.  They  wera 
known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and,  under  the  name  of  Kosn,  to  the  Chinese  tbemselvej 
De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  ii.  part  ii,  507. 
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emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  embrace  and  the  appellation 
of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the 
plate  and  ornaments,  the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been 
used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich 
jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  pro- 
duced the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,^  condescended  to  flatter 
the  Barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair  and  august  bride,  obtained 
an  immediate  succour  of  40,000  horse,  and  negociated  a  strong  diver- 
sion of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Oxus.^  The  Persians,  in 
their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitation ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  Hera- 
clius  reviewed  an  army  of  70,000  Romans  and  strangers ;  and  some 
months  were  successfully  employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been 
imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  important  station  of 
Chalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius, 
soon  alienated  the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of 
liis  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was  intercepted  with  a  real  or 
fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan,  or  second  in  command,  directing 
him  to  send,  without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  un- 
fortunate general.  The  dispatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  him- 
self; and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexter- 
ously inserted  the  names  of  400  officers,  assembled  a  military  council, 
and  asked  the  cadarigan,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the 
commands  of  their  tyrant.  The  Persians  unanimously  declared,  that 
Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  government  of  Constantinople ;  and  if  some  considerations 
of  honour  or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of 
Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  he  might  prosecute,  without 
interruption,  his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  (a.  D.  627)  doubtful  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspicuous 
in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  500,000  may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental 
metaphor,  to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants, 
that  covered  Media  and  Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius. 
Yet  the  Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and 
the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content  to  follow  them  by  forced 
marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive  battle.  Eastward  of 
the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosal,  the  great  Nineveh  had 
formerly  been  erected  :3  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had 

*  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his  first  wife  Eudocia,  was 
born  at  Constantinople  on  July  7,  a.d.  611,  baptized  August  15,  and  crowned  (in  the 
oratory  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  palace)  October  4  of  the  same  year.  At  this  time  she  was  about 
fifteen.  Eudocia  was  afterwards  sent  to  her  Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death 
Stopped  her  journey  (Ducange,  Faniil.  Uyzan.  p.  118.). 

^  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13.)  gives  .some  curious  and  probable  facts  :  but  his  numbers 
are  rather  too  high — 300,000  Romans  assembled  at  Edessa — 500,000  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh. 
The  abatement  of  a  cypher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  his  sanity. 

3  Ctesias  (ap.  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  115.  ed.  Wessel.)  assigns  480  stadia  (perhaps  only 
33  miles)  for  the  circumference  of  Nineveh.  Jonas  talks  of  three  days'  journey :  the 
120,000  persons  described  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  right  liand  from 
their  left,  may  afford  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient 
capital  (Goguet,  Origines  de»  Loix,  &c.  iii.  part  i.  92!)  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  before 
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long  since  disappeared :'  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field 
for  the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are  neg- 
lected by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors  of  epic  poetry 
and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not  to  the  military  conduct, 
but  to  the  personal  valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.  On  this  memor- 
able day  (Dec.  i),  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallas,  surpassed  the 
bravest  of  his  Avarriors :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  victori- 
ous through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were  successively  slain  by  the  sword  and 
lance  of  the  emperor;  among  these  was  Rhazates  himself;  he  fell  like 
a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  sc&ttered  grief  and  despair  through 
the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure  and  massy 
gold,  the  shield  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt, 
the  saddle  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  the  champion  of  Rome 
might  have  offered  the  fourth  opinte  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capi- 
tol.- In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely  fought  from  day- 
break to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-eight  standards,  beside  those  which 
might  be  broken  or  torn,  were  taken  from  the  Persians ;  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  concealing  their 
own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field.  They  acknowledged,  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers 
of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than  two 
bow-shots  from  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood 
firm  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  re- 
tired to  their  unrifled  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on 
all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resolution.  The  dili- 
gence of  Heraclius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of  victory ;  by  a 
march  of  48  miles  in  24  hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  Zab  ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria 
were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of 
magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd, 
and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed,  and  much  had 
been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth  appears  to  have  exceeded  their 
hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not 
be  easily  transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might 
feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds,  which  he  had  so  often  inflicted  on 
the  provinces  of  the  empire :  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if 
the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  regal  luxury,  if  na- 
tional hatred,  military  license,  and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with 
equal  rage  the  habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  subject. 
The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the  deliverance 

Christ.  The  western  suburb  still  subsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mosul  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Arabian  khalifs. 

'  Niebuhr  (Voy.  en  Arabic,  &c.  ii.  286.)  passed  over  Nineveh  without  perceiving  it.  He 
mi.stook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the  old  rampart  of  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet 
high,  flanked  with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet. 

^  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  first  consecration)  ....  bina  postea  (continues 
Livy,  1.  10.)  inter  tot  bella,  opima  parta  sunt  spolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  Varro 
(apud  Pomp.  Festum,  p.  306.  ed.  Dacier)  could  justify  his  hberality  in  granting  the  otime 
spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or  general  of  the  enemy,  the  honour 
would  have  been  much  more  cheap  and  common. 
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of  the  numerous  captives  of  Edcssa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer 
glory  on  the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he 
pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of  Modain,  or  Ctesiphon,  till 
he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pass- 
age, the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregna- 
ble capital.  The  return  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modern 
name  of  the  city  of  Sherhzour ;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  be- 
fore the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days,  and  the  citizens 
of  Gandzaca,  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to  entertain  his  soldiers  and 
their  horses  with  an  hospitable  reception.' 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosrocs  was  reduced  to  the  defence  of  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or  even  the  sense  of  shame, 
should  have  urged  him  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of 
Nineveh,  his  courage  might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or 
he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect 
the  event,  to  assemjole  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to  retire  by  mea- 
sured steps  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  (a.d.  627.  Dec.  29)  he 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd.  Both  his 
friends  and  enemies  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Chosroes  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace  :  and 
as  both  might  have  been  equally  adverse  to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of 
Asia,  with  Sira,  and  three  concubines,  escaped  through  an  hole  in  the 
wall  nine  clays  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  slow  and 
stately  procession  in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd, 
was  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey  ;  and  the  first  evening  he 
lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble  door  would  scarcely 
give  admittance  to  the  great  king. ""  His  superstition  was  subdued  by 
fear :  on  the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Ctesi- 
phon ;  yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight 
agitated  with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp  of 
Dastagerd  :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from 
their  sovereign  or  the  enemy;  and  the  females  of  the  harem  were 
astonished  and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  hus- 
band of  3000  wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At 
his  command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  camp :  the 
front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  200  elephants ;  the  troops 
of  the  more  distant  provinces  successively  arriwd,  and  the  vilest 
domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were  enrolled  foi  the  last  defence 
of  the  throne.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Chosioes  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  peace  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  t\e  messengers 
of  Heraclius,  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  an 
humane  conqueror  from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  five  and  sword 

'  In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heraclius,  the  facts,  the  places,  and  the  dates  of 
Theophan.  (p.  265.)  are  so  accurate  and  authentic  that  he  must  have  followed  the  original 
letters  of  the  emperor,  of  which  the  Paschal  Chron.  has  preserved  (p.  39S.)  a  very  curious 
speciirien. 

^  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable  :  iitrifii.  \o(r(>oi)i  £i?  oikou  yiwpyov 
fJit)Safiivou  finvai,  ov  ^"•/'"jOeJS  (V  tj;  tovtov  Ovpa,  n"  iSwv  to-y^arov  'HpoKXtios 
fVafxaas  (p.  269.).  Young  princes  who  discover  a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly 
transcribe  and  translate  such  salutary  texts. 
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through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the  Persian 
had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune ;  he  derived  a  momentary 
confidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  he  wept  with  impotent 
rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Ass}Tian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long 
the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and 
fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  un- 
happy old  man  was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured 
of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and 
Siroes,  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  con- 
spired with  the  malcontents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  oi 
primogeniture/  Twenty-two  satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots, 
were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  new  reign :  to  the 
soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase  of  pay;  to  the 
Christians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  to  the  captives,  hberty 
and  rewards;  and  to  the  nation,  instant  peace  and  the  reduction 
of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enter- 
prise should  faU,  his  escape  was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court. 
But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  the 
flight  of  Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled  ?)  was  rudely  ar- 
rested (a.d.  628.  Feb.  2  5)j  eighteen  sons  were  massacred  before  his 
face,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  ^^  here  he  expired  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  Greeks  and  modem  Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chos- 
roes was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by  the  command  of  an 
inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the  example  of  his  father :  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue  would  relate  the  story  of  the  parri- 
cide? what  eye  could  penetrate  into  the  tower  of  darkness  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk  without 
hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;  -  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  tjTants 
of  every  age  and  sect  are  the  best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes. 
The  glorj-  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes : 
his  uimatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes ; 
and  in  the  space  of  four  years,  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine 
candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of 
an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and  each  city  of  Persia, 
was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord,  and  of  blood,  and  the  state 
of  anarchy  pre^•ailed  about  eight  years  longer,  till  the  factions  were 
silenced  and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  cahphs.^ 
As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  emperor  received 

'  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  Heiadius 
ChroOk  Paschal,  p.  398.]  and  the  history  of  Theophan.  (p.  271.). 

'  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two  cantos  was  instantly 

iblished  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia  (p.  97.}.  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very 
:  roperly  exult  in  the  damnation  of   the   public  enemy  (t/aTEffoop  v»  -rapTapta,  v.   56.)  " 

^t  such  mean  revenge  is  unworthy  of  a  kingf  and  a  conqueror  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  so 

jch  black  superstition  (6to/iaxo«  XocpOJis  t-riai.  Kai  iTTTiofia  Titr^rf  ti?  to  Kata- 
j5ovia   .   .  .   iij  TO -wvp  aKa-ratrPfiTTOi',  &c.)  in  the  letter  of  Heraclius  :  he  almost  ap^ 

-iUds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an  act  of  piety  and  justice. 

^  The  be-r  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian  kings  are  found  in  Entycfa. 
.\nna!,  L.  251.'',  who  dissembles  the  parricide  of  Siroes,  d'Herbelot  (Biblio.  Orien.  p.  789.;, 
V  L  -i  Assemanni  :  Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  415-). 
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the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 
The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to  display  their  merits  in  the 
court  or  camp  of  Tauris,  preceded  the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who 
delivered  the  letters  of  their  master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans.'  In  the  language  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes 
his  own  crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal 
majesty,  he  offers  (a.d.  628.  Mar.)  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the 
two  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass 
or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faith- 
fully executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  emperor  imitated  the 
example  of  Augustus :  their  care  of  the  national  dignity  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  of  the  times,  but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be 
measured  by  the  distance  between  Horace  and  George  of  Pisidia  :  the 
subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecution, 
slavery,  and  exile ;  but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood 
of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine.  The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging 
the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the  son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without 
regret  the  conquests  of  his  father ;  the  Persians  who  evacuated  the 
cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier, 
and  a  war  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  their  external  and  relative  situation.  The  return 
of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph  ; 
and  after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  sabbath  of  his  toils.  After  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people,  went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and 
acclamations,  with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps  :  he  entered 
the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public  joy,  he 
tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  his  mother  and 
his  son.- 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very  different 
kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius 
performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the 
relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarch,^  and  this  august  ceremony 
has  been  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross.  Before  the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  consecrated  ground, 
he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp 
and  vanity  of  the  world  :  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  perse- 

'  Tlie  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402.)  unfortunately  ends  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  business.  The  treaty  appears  in  its  execution  in  the  histories  of  I'heophancs 
and  Nicephorus. 

'  'J'he  burthen  of  Corneille's  song, 

"  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuple  qui  I'attend," 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.     See  his  triumph   in  Theophan.  (p.  272.)  and 
Nicephor.   (p.   15.).      The   life  of  the   mother  and    tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by 
George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar.  255,  &c.  p.  49.).     The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used,  some- 
what profanely,  by  these  Byzantine  Christians. 

3  Baron.  ^Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  628,  No.  1—4.).  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  240.),  Nicephor.  (Brev. 
p.  15.).  The  seals  of  the  case  had  never  been  broken  ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is 
ascribed  (under  God)  l.>  the  devotion  of  queen  Sira. 
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cution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India :  and  the  fame  of  Moses, 
Alexander,  and  Hercules,'  was  eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by 
the  superior  merit  and  glor)'  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Yet  the  deUverer 
of  the  East  was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils,  the  most 
valuable  portion  had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  sol- 
diers, or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine. 
The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  obligatioti  of  re- 
storing the  wealth  of  the  clerg>-,  which  he  had  borrowed  for  their  own 
defence :  a  perpetual  fund  was  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable 
creditors ;  the  provinces,  already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of 
the  Persians,  were  compelled  to  a  second  pa>Tnent  of  the  same  taxes  ; 
and  the  arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  100,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  200,000 
soldiers*  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance 
than  the  decay  of  arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and 
destructive  war  :  and  although  a  victorious  army  had  been  formed 
under  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to  have 
exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While  the  emperor 
triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an  obscure  town  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces 
some  troops  who  advanced  to  its  relief :  an  ordinary  and  trifling  oc- 
currence, had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These 
robbers  were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet;  their  fanatic  valour  had 
emerged  from  the  desert;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign, 
Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs,  the  same  provinces  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  Persians. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


Theological  History  of  tJu  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. — The  Human 
and  Divine  Nature  of  Christ. — Enmity  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople.  —  St.  Cyril  and  N^estorius.  —  Third 
Ge7ieral  Council  of  Ephesus. — Heresy  of  Eutyches. — Fourth  General 
Council  of  Chalcedon. — Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Discord. — Intoler- 
ance of  Justinian. — The  Three  Chapters. — The  Monothelite  Con- 
troversy.— State  of  the  Oriental  Sects:  I.  The  Nestorians.  II. 
The  Jacobites.  III.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armenians.  V. 
The  Copts  and  the  Abyssinians. 

After  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in  peace  and  piety 
might  have  enjoyed  their  sohtary  triumph.     But  the  principle  of  dis- 

^  George  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit.  contra  Persas,  415,  &c.  and  Heradeid.  Acrtus. 
L  65 — 138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallels  of  Daniel,  Timotheus,  &c.  Chosroes  and  tha 
dbagan  were  of  course  compared  to  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent,  &c. 

'  Suidas  (in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46.)  gives  this  number  ;  but  either  the  Persian  muit 
be  read  for  the  Isaurian  war,  or  this  passage  does  not  belong  to  the  emptror  Heraclius. 
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cord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they  were  more  soHcitous  to  explore 
the  nature,  than  to  practise  the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  the  Incarnation;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church, alilce  pernicious 
to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more  durable  in 
their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  the  present  chapter, 
a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  schism  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce 
their  clamorous  or  sanguinary  contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  primitive  church.' 

I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  first  proselytes,  has 
countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the  Kbionites,  or  at 
least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  Their  churches  have  dis- 
appeared, their  books  are  obliterated ;  their  obscure  freedom  might  al- 
low a  latitude  of  faith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be 
variously  moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years. 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries  any  know- 
ledge of  the  pure  and  proper  Divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught 
to  elevate  their  hopes  above  an  human  and  temporal  Messiah.'  If 
they  had  courage  to  hail  their  king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian 

'  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which  I  liavc  studied  to  cir- 
cumscribe and  compress  ? — If  I  persist  in  supporting  each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and 
special  evidence,  every  line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would 
iwell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  antiquity  which  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illustrated,  by  Petavuts  and  Le  Clerc, 
by  Beansobre  and  Mosheiin.  I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and 
characters  of  these  respectable  guides  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote  object, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses  :  i.  The  Dogmata  Theologica 
of  Petavius,  are  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  compass  ;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely 
to  the  incarnation  (folios,  s  and  6,  837  pages  each),  arc  divided  into  16  books — the  first  of  history, 
the  remainder  of  controversy  .and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correct ;  his 
latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument  profound  and  well  connected  :  but  he  is 
the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as 
often  as  they  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.  2.  The  Arminian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  com- 
posed in  a  4to  vol.  (Amsterdam,  1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries, 
was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation  ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  narrow  ;  he 
reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and  his  impar- 
tiality is  sometimes  (quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the  fathers. 
See  the  heretics  (Cormthians,  80.  Ebionites,  103.  Carpocratians,  120.  Valcntinians,  121. 
Basilidians,  123.  Marcionites,  141,  &c.)  imder  their  proper  dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique 
du  Manicheisme  (Amsterdam,  1734,  173Q,  2  vols.  410,  with  a  posthumous  dissertation  sur  les 
Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of  M.  de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  learned  historian  spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion, 
and  transforms  himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  snge,  or  an  heretic.  Yet  his  re- 
finement is  sometimes  excessive  :  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
side,  and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he  docs  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes 
to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Petavius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious 
than  Beausobre,  the  historian  Mosheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his 
learned  work,  De  Rebus  Chri.stianis  .inte  Constantinum  (Helmstadt,  1753,  4to),  see  the 
Nnzarenes^?i.nd.  Ebionites,  p.  172 — 179.  328 — 332.  The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  &c. 
Cerinthus,  p.  ip6.  Basilides,  p.  352.  Carpocrates,  p.  363.  Valentinus,  p.  371.  Marcion,  p. 
404.     I'he  Manichaeans,  p.  829,  &c. 

^  Kat  yup  7rai>Tfs  ii/xcn  tov  \pi<rTov  avOpwTrov  ff  avdpwirwi'  irpoaSoKwfXfv 
yti/iiataOai,  says  the  Jew  Tryphon  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207.)  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  the  modern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert  their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  still  hold  the 
same  language,  and  allege  ?|"5  i-ijeral  sense  of  the  srafihets. 
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garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of  discerning  their 
God,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  celestial  character  under  the 
name  and  person  of  a  mortal.'  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  o' 
Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the 
actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves.  His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood,  was 
marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and  wisdom ;  and  after  a  pain- 
ful agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  Heiived  and 
died  for  the  ser\'ice  of  mankind :  but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates 
had  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice ;  and 
although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus, 
the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  country  may  be  esteemed 
the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel 
could  not  astonish  a  people  who  held,  with  intrepid  faith,  the  more 
splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days 
had  cured  diseases,  raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fi^ry  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical  style 
of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title 
of  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites,  a 
distinction  is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  confounded 
the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  the 
less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and 
eluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The  incredulity  of  the  former 
as  countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the 
legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Man,-,  and  his  lineal 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Da\'id  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But 
the  secret  and  authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copies 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,''  which  these  sectaries  long 
presented  in  the  original  Hebrew  ^  as  the  sole  evidence  of  their 
faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband,  conscious  of  his  own 
chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic  pro- 
digy- could  not  fall  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian^ 
he  must  have  listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the 
future  conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by 
the  ineffable  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  ex- 
ample or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body 

'  Chrysost.  (Basnage,  HisL  des  Juifs,  v.  c.  9.  p.  183.)  and  Athanas.  (Petav.  Dogmat 
ieolog.  V.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  3.)  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  rareh 
ntioned  by  himself  or  his  apostles. 

"  The  two  first  cliapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies  fEpiphan . 
i  eres.  xxx.  13.):  and  the  miraculous  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr. 
-iestley  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty  creed. 

Mt  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  was 
rnposed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom :  the  fact  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  fathers— Papias, 
-naeus,  Origen,  Jerom,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by 
isaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  Protestant  critics.  But  this  Hebrew  Go- 
•:1  of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost ;  and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  oi 
-  prmritive  churches,  who  have  preferred  the  unauthorised  version  of  some  nameless  Greek. 
asmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original  Gospel,  deprive  them- 
Ives  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit 
liC.  iii.  c.  5 — 9.  p.  47—101.  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New  Testament 
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to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chal- 
dean philosophy/  the  Jews"  were  persuaded  of  the  pre-existence, 
transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls ;  and  Providence  was  justi- 
fied by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons 
to  expiate  the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.^ 
But  the  degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  arc  almost  immeasurable. 
It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime  and  virtuous  of 
human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ; ''  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his  voluntary  choice  ; 
and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the 
sins  of  the  world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received 
the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  which  had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under 
the  carnal  images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipo- 
tence could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent  of 
his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the  title  of  God  has 
not  been  severely  confined  to  the  first  parent ;  and  his  incomparable 
minister,  his  only  begotten  Son,  might  claim,  without  presumption, 
the  religious,  though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  and 
ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full  maturity,  to  the 
happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia, 
who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were  the  more  readily  disposed  to 
embrace  the  Divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the  philosopher, 
the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a 
long  succession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels  or  daemons,  or  deities,  or 
aeons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor  could  it 
seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  aeons,  the  Logos,,  or 
Word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend 
upon  earth  to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to 
conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality.  But  the  prevailing 
do  "trine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter,  infected  the 
primitive  churches  of  the  East.  Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes, 
refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the 
first  essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh ;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Divinity,  they  piously 
abjured  the  humanity  of  Christ.     While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on 

'  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (Tusculan,  I.  i.)  and  Maxinius  of 
Tyre  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of  dialogue,  which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often 
perplex,  the  readers  of  the  Phiedrus,  the  Phcedon,  and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

^  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  before  he  was  bom 
(John  ix.  2.),  and  the  Pharisees  held  the  transmigration  of  virtuous  souls  (Joseph,  de  Bell, 
judaico,  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  ;  and  a  modern  Rabbi  is  modestly  .assured  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  &c.  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

3  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  human  souls,  i. 
That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they  were  created,  in  a  separate  state  of  existence, 
before  their  imion  with  the  body.  3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  original 
stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  .is  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  poi- 
terity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally  created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  con- 
ception.— The  last  of  these  sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns ; 
and  our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intelligible. 

4  'Oti  i;  tou  2ojti|()(;s  '^wX'I'  ''  '''<"'  Ain/U  ■<]V — was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputed 
to  Origen  and  denied  by  his  apologist  (Photius,  Biblio.  cod.  cxvii.  296.).  Some  of  tha 
Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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mount  Calvary,'  the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics, 
invented  the  phantasiic  system,  which  was  afterwards  propagated  by 
the  Marcionites,  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  various  names  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy.^  They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect 
manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance ;  an  human 
figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties: 
and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses 
of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of 
the  disciples ;  but  the  image  which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  ners'e, 
eluded  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch ;  and  they  enjoyed 
the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  rage 
of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and  the 
mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ,  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicrj',  such  incessant 
deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  wth 
too  many  of  their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  false- 
hood. In  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the 
creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant 
spirit.  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple 
and  his  law;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  end,  he 
dexterously  transferred  to  his  owti  person  the  hope  and  prediction  of 
a  temporal  Messiah, 

One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  the  Manichsan  school,  has 
pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  in  the  state  of  an  human  foetus,  emerged  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists 
provoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensual  circumstances  of  conception 
and  delivery;  to  maintain,  that  the  Divinit>' passed  through  Mary  like 
a  sun-beam  through  a  plate  of  glass ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of 
her  virginity  remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Christ.  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has 
encouraged  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  Docetes,  who  taught,  not  that 
Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassible  and 
incorruptible  body.  Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  system  he 
has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and  such  he  must  have  always 
possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury, 
the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its  most  essential  pro- 
perties, it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the 
flesh.     A  foetus  that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full 

'  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judzam  Chrisri  sanguine  recente,  Phan- 
TASMA  domini  corpus  asserebatur.  Hieronym.  advers.  Lucifer,  c.  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius 
t  J  the  Smymasans.and  even  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing 
error  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  world  (i  John  iv.  i — 5.). 

^  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  aera,  Irena:us  and  Hippolytus  refuted  the  thirty-two 
sects,  T»)S  \lftvowvvfiov  yvustriw^.,  which  had  multiplied  to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  Epiphan. 
(PhoL  Biblio.  cod.  cxx,  cxxi,  cxxii.).  The  five  books  of  Irenseus  exist  only  in  barbarous 
Latin  ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery  of  Greece. 
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maturity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  pei"fect  manhood, 
without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  sources,  might 
continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of 
external  matter.  Jesus  might  share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples,  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst  or  hunger ;  and  his  virgin  purity 
was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence. 
Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would  arise,  by  what 
means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed ;  and  our 
sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded  from 
the  Divine  essence.  The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refine- 
ment of  modern  philosophy ;  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  him- 
self, does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and  their  imagin- 
ation was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fii'e,  or  aether,  in- 
comparably more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material  world.  If 
we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our 
experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the  powers  of  reason  and 
virtue  under  an  human  form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed 
among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  his  Creator.'  The  venerable  Serapian,  one  of  the  saints  of 
the  Nitrian  desert,  relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling  pre- 
judice; and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  conversion,  which 
had  stolen  away  his  God,  and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object 
of  faith  or  devotion.^ 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docetes.  A  more  sub- 
stantial, though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was  contrived  by  Cerinthus  of 
Asia,3  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the 
confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the 
supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a  God :  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was 
adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basihdes, 
and  Valentine,'*  the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.     In  their  eyes 

'  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  vth  century,  observes  and 
laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism  among  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  that  they 
embraced  the  system  of  Epicurus  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  i8.  34.).  Ab  universo  properao- 
dum  genere  monachorum,  qui  per  totam  provinciam  Egyptum  morabantur,  pro  simphcitatis 
errore  susceptum  est,  ut  e  contrario  niemoratum  pontificcm  (TJwoJiliilus)  velut  ha;resi  giavis- 
sim£l  depravatum,  pars  maxima  seniorum  ab  universo  fratcrnitatis  corpore  decerneret  detes- 
tandum  (Cassian,  Collat.  x.  2.).  As  long  as  St.  Augustin  remained  a  Manichaean,  he  was 
scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

'^  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confusus,  eo  quod  illam  avdpu)trofiop(})Oi/  imaginem 
Deitatls,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  consueverat  aboleri  de  suo  corde  scntiret,  ut  in 
amarissimos  fletus,  crebrosque  singultus  repcnt(i  prorumpens,  in  terram  prostratus,  cum 
ejulatft  validissimo  proclamaret ;  "  Heu  me  raiserum  !  "  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meinn,  ct  quem 
nunc  teneam  non  haVjeo,  vel  quem  adorem,  aut  interpellem  jam  nescio.     Cassian,  Collat.  x.  2. 

3  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (a.d.  80.  Cleric.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  493.)  accidentally  met  In  the  public 
bath  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble 
on  their  heads.  This  foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton  (Miscellan.  Works,  ii.l,  is 
related  however  by  Irenseus  (iii.  3.),  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to 
the  time  and  residence  of  Cerinthus.  The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  i  John 
iv.  3. — o\i;£i  TOi/  Irjtrouj' — alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic. 

4  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent,  system.  1.  Both  Christ 
and  Jesus  were  seons,  though  of  different  degrees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  soul, 
the  other  as  the  divine  spirit  of  the  Saviour.    3,  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  both  retired. 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected 
as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true 
and  supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ, 
the  first  of  the  icons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his  actions  during 
the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassible 
being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  pleroma  or 
world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer,  to  complain,  and 
to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are 
strongly  questionable ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  im- 
pelled, and  at  length  abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion,  might  pro- 
voke the  pity  and  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were 
variously  silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and  modified  thp 
double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was  alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind 
and  body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent  sufferings. 
It  was  affirmed,  that  these  momentary,  though  real  pangs,  would  t>s 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved 
for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insinu- 
ated, that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer ;  that  human  nature  is 
never  absoli^ly  perfect ;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve 
to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his 
mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of  God.' 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  a  specious 
and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present  experience,  the 
inconiprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or  even  with  the  highest,  degree  of 
mental  faculties;  and  the  incarnation  of  an  aeon  or  archangel,  the 
most  perfect  of  created  spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradic- 
tion or  absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by 
private  judgment  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason, 
or  tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  Divinity  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  trembled  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous 
to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and  the  manifold  inconveniencies  of  their 
creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime  character  of  their  theology. 
They  hesitated  to  pronounce ;  that  God  himself,  the  second  person  of 
an  equal  and  consubstantial  Trinity,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh ;-  that 

and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  nnd  an  human  body.  3.  Even  that  body  was  scthereal,  and 
perhaps  apparent. — Such  are  the  laborious  conclusions  of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt 
whetlier  the  Latin  translator  understood  Irenoeus,  and  whether  Irenseus  and  the  Valentinians 
understood  themselves. 

'  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exxlamation  of  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thon 
"forsaken  me  ?  "  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be  only  apparent ;  and  such  ill- 
sounding  words  are  properly  explained  as  the  application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

^  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (i  Tim.  iii.  16.) ; 
but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modem  Bibles.  The  word  5  ^7i'//icAAvas  altered  to  0£os  (God) 
at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century  :  the  true  reading,  which  is  ^-isible  ia 
the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of 
the  Latin  fathers  ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  thire  ivitnesses  of  St.  John,  is  admirably 
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a  being  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of 
Mary ;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days,  and 
months,  and  years  of  human  existence ;  that  the  Ahnighty  had  been 
scourged  and  crucified ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and 
anguish ;  that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance ;  and 
that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on  mount  Calvary. 
These  alarming  consequences  were  affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity 
by  ApoUinaris,'  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the 
church.  The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences  of  Greece ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous 
in  the  volumes  of  Apollinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
religion.  The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of 
Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and  Polytheists,  and, 
though  he  affected  the  rigour  of  geometrical  demonstration,  his  com- 
mentaries revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  mystery  which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  of  popular  belief, 
was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a  technical  form;  and  he  first 
proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate  nature  of  Christ," 
which  are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  ^Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or 
mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  that  the  Logos,  the  eternal  wis- 
dom, supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place  and  office  of  an  human  soul.  Yet 
as  the  profound  doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apollin- 
aris was  heard  to  mutter  s  jme  faint  accents  of  excuse  ancf  explanation. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  between 
the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man  ;  that  he  might  reserve  the 
Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate  human 
principle  in  the  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate 
Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal, 
mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassible  and 
incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into  the 
essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenuously 
encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  hon- 
oured by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by 
those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  Nestorius.  But  the  person  of  the 
aged  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  character  and  dignity,  remained  invio- 
late ;  and  his  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness 
of  toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument, 
and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  judg- 
ment at  length  inclined  in  their  favour;  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  was 
condemned,  and  the  separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  were  pro- 
scribed by  the  Imperial  laws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  enter- 
tained in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of 
Theophilus  and  Cyril  the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See  his  two  Letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  Journ. 
Britannique,  xv.  148 — 190.  351 — 390.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and  may  yield  to 
the  authority  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  critical  and  theological 
studies. 

'  For  Apollinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socr.  1.  ii.  c.  46.  1.  iii.  c.  16.  Soz.  1.  v.  c.  18.  1.  vi.  c.  2S- 
a?-  Theodor.  1.  v.  3.  10,  11.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  vii.  602.  Not.  p.  789 — 794.  410, 
Venise,  1732.  The  contemporary  saints  always  mention  the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend 
and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more  recent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile  ;  yet  Philostorgius 
compares  him  (I.  viii.  c.  11 — 13.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 
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V.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  phantastic  Docetes,  were  re- 
jected and  forgotten  :  the  recent  zeal  against  the  errors  of  Apollinaris, 
reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  agreement  with  the  double  nature 
of  Cerinthus.  But  instead  of  a  temporary'  and  occasional  alliance, 
they  established,  and  we  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble, 
and  everlasting  union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centur\%  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  was 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed, 
tliat  the  mode  of  their  co-existence  could  neither  be  represented  by 
our  ideas  nor  expressed  by  our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable 
discord  was  cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of 
confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating,  the 
Divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Impelled  by  religious  frenzy, 
they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the  error  which  they  mutually 
deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation.  On  either  hand  they 
were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech, 
such  symbols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  am- 
biguity. The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack 
art  and  nature  for  every-  possible  comparison,  and  each  comparison 
misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incomparable  myster)'.  In 
the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each 
party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions 
that  might  be  extorted  from  the  principles  of  their  adversaries.  To 
escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and  de- 
vious thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the 
theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense 
and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their  steps,  and  were  again 
involved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  orthodox)-.  To  purge  them- 
selves from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed 
their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  excused  their  indiscre- 
tions, and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith. 
Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers 
of  controversy :  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  quickly 
kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes '  of  the  OrientJil 
sects  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 

The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  controversial  story, 
and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions  and  his  party  have 
finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theo- 
philus,  he  imbibed  (A.D.  412.  Oct.  18 — a.d.  444.  June  27)  the  orthodox 
lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth  were  profit- 
ably spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under  the  tuition  of 
the  Abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  with 

'  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Abulpharagius  the  Jacobite 
primate  of  the  'East,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Damascus  (Asseman.  Bibiio. 
Orien.  iL  291.  iii.  514,  &c.),  that  the  Melchites,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  &c.  agree  in  the 
dottrim,  and  differ  only  in  the  exprtssion.  Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines — Basnage, 
Le  Clerc,  Beausobre,  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonski — are  inclined  to  favour  this  charitable 
judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the  moderation  of  Dtipin  ia 
conveyed  in  a  whisper. 
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such  indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he 
has  perused  the  four  gospels,  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Origen  he  detested :  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and 
Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his  hands  : 
by  the  theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his 
wit  was  sharpened ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholas- 
tic theology,  and  meditated  the  works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics, 
whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by  the 
side  of  their  rivals.'  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  but  his 
thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a  friend)  ^  were  still  fixed  on  the  world ; 
and  the  call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  cities 
and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring  hermit.  With  the 
approbation  of  his  uncle,  he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame, 
of  a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  the 
harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in  the  cathedral,  his  friends  were 
stationed  to  lead  or  second  the  applause  of  tlie  congregation,^  and  the 
hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses,  which,  in  their 
effect,  though  not  in  their  composition,  might  l^e  compared  with  those 
of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded  and 
realized  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alexandiua  was  di- 
vided ;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  supported  the  claims  of  the 
archdeacon ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices  and  with  hands^ 
asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite ;  and,  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine 
years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Athanasius.'' 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a  distance  from 
the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the  patriarch,  as  he 
was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  gradually  (a.d.  413,  414,  415,  &c.) 
usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and 
private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his  discretion  ;  his  voice 
inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  his  commands 
were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous  and  fanatic  parabolani,^  familiar- 
ized in  their  daily  office  with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the  praefects  of 
Egypt  were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Chris- 
tian pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  auspiciously 
opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the  Novations,  the  most  innocent  and 
harmless  of  the  sectaries.     The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship 

'  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  24.)  avows  his  contempt  for  the  genius  and 
writings  of  Cyril.  Do  tous  les  ouvrages  des  anciens,  il  y  en  a  peu  qu'on  lise  avec  moins 
d'utilitfi  ;  and  Dupin  (Biblio.  Eccles.  iv.  42.),  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

^  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (1.  i.  cpist.  c;s.  p.  8.).  As  the  letter  is  not  of  the  most  creditable 
sort,  Tillcmont,  less  sincere  than  the  BoUandists,  affects  a  doubt  whether  this  Cyril  is  the 
nephew  ofThcophil.  (Mem.  Eccles.  -xiv.  268.). 

i  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socr.  (I.  vii.  13.)  ^lUTTvpoi  Ss  aKoouTiji  -rov  iiriaKOirov 
VivpiWou  KaOi(TTtjo^,  Kai  irepi  to  KpoToui  iv  Tats  5t(5a<rhaXiais  avrov  tyctpiiv 

tjV    (TTTOVOaiOTOTOi. 

4  .See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  7.)  and  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patri- 
arch. Alexan.  p.  io5. ).  Renaudot  drew  liis  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severus, 
bishop  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmunein,  in  the  xth  century,  who  can  never  be  trusted, 
unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  intern.il  evidence  of  facts. 

5  The  Parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  instituted  during  the  plague 
of  Gallienus  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold 
the  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  outrageous  conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked 
the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination,  and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five 
or  six  hundred.  But  these  restraints  were  transient  and  iueft'cctual.  Theod.  Code,  1.  xvi, 
tit.  it,  and  'I'illcmout,  Mem,  Eccles.  xiv.  276. 
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appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act ;  and  he  confiscated 
their  holy  vessels,  without  apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The 
toleration,  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to 
the  number  of  40,000,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Caesars  and 
Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  700  years  since  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria.  Without  any  legal  sentence,  without  any  royal  man- 
date, the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to 
the  attack  of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews 
were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with 
the  plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the 
unbelieving  nation.  Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their 
prosperity,  and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they 
had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such  primes 
would  have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate ;  but  in  this 
promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were  conlounded  with  the  guilty, 
and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  indus- 
trious colony.  The  zeal  of  CjTil  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Jidian  law;  but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a  superstitious  age,  he 
was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  complained ;  but 
his  just  complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  ministers  of 
Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  afitected  to 
pardon,  and  continued  to  hate  the  praefect  of  Egjpt.  As  he  passed 
through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  500  of  the 
Nitrian  monks ;  his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ; 
his  protestations  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  were  answered 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he  instantly 
satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by  whose  hand  he 
had  been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor. 
At  the  command  of  CjTil,  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ;  the  name  of  Am- 
monius was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  ^uonderful;  his  tomb 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  an  assassin  and 
a  rebel.  Such  honours  might  incite  the  faithful  to  combat  and  die 
under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon 
the  mathematician,'  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies ;  her  learned 
comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollonius  and  Diophantus, 
and  she  pubUcly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  matinity 
of  wisdom,  the  modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her 
disciples ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  im- 
patient to  visit  the  female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous 

'  For  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabric.  Biblio.  \niL  210.  Her  article  in  tfjc 
Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious  and  original.  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  vii.  293.)  observes,  that 
she  was  prosecuted  5ia  ttji/  vTttp^a\Ko\>aav  ao(^iav  ;  and  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy {1.  i.  c.  76.  p.  159.  ed.  Brodaei]  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  (Epist.  la  15, 16.  33— So.  124.  I3S-  »530  •'y  lier  friend  and  disciple  the  pbilo- 
sophic  bishop  Synesius. 
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eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded  the  door  of 
her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread  among  the  Christians,  that  the 
daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
prasfect  and  the  archbishop ;  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  removed. 
On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her 
chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  "eader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  and 
merciless  fanatics  :  her  flesh  was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp 
oyster-shells,'  and  her  quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped  by  season- 
able gifts ;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.^ 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood  of  a 
virgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint  ;  and  Cyril  had  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When  the  memory  of 
Chrysostoni  was  restored  and  consecrated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus, 
at  the  head  of  a  dying  faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world.3  His  enmity  to 
the  Byzantine  pontiffs  ^  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion  : 
he  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Imperial  court ; 
and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed  the  metropo- 
litans of  fairope  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Chrysostom,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs ;  but 
Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  worthy 
of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisin- 
nius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people 
were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  (a.d.  428.  April  10)  invited  the  merit 
of  a  stranger.  Nestorius,^  a  native  of  Germanicia,  and  a  monk  of 
Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  sermons ;  but  the  first  homily  which  he  preached  before 
the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his 
zeal.  "  Give  me,  O  Czesar,"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the  earth  purged 
"  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
"  Exterminate  with  me,  the  heretics ;  and  with  you,  I  will  exterminate 

'  OaTpaKOii  avitXov,  Kai  fitXiiSov  Siacnratrai/Tti,  &c.  Oyster-shells  were  plenti- 
fully strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Csesareum.  I  may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense, 
without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  o{ ieg'u/ir,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M.  de  Valois.  I 
am  ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their  victim  was  yet  alive. 

-  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  13,  14,  15.)  ;  and  the  most  re- 
luctant bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  historian  who  coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypatia 
avSp^<s  TO  (ppoviifxa  tvdtpfiot.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  ob- 
serve ablush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baron,  (a.d.  415.  No.  48. J. 

3  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Isidore  of  Pelusiuni, 
and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus,  1.  xiv.  c.  18.)  to  the  personal  intercession  of 
the  Virgin.  Yet  in  his  last  years  he  still  muttered  that  John  Chrj'sostom  had  been  justly 
condemned  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  278.     Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  412,  No.  46-— 64.}. 

''  See  their  characters  in  thehistory  of  ;Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  25 — 28.)  ;  their  power  and  pretensions, 
in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomassin  (Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  80.). 

S  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  29.  3T.);  and  Marcellinus 
seems  to  h,ave  applied  the  loquentiae  sati.s,  s-ipientise  parum,  of  Sallust. 
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"  the  Persians."  On  the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already 
signed,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and 
attacked  a  secret  conventicle  of  the  Arians :  they  preferred  death  to 
submission ;  the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread 
to  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded 
by  the  name  of  incendiary.  On  either  side  of  the  Hellespont,  his  epis- 
copal vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  and  discipline ;  a  chro- 
nological error  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an 
offence  against  the  church  and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and 
Miletus,  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans ; 
and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates 
three  and  twenty  degrees  and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  heresy.'  But  the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so 
furiously  wielded,  was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast.  Rehgion 
was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary  saint,  am- 
bition was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfare.* 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  taught  (a.d.  429 — 431) 
to  abhor  the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate 
the  humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  Divinity  of  the  Zt?^^  Jesus.^ 
The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  but  his  ears 
were  offended  with  the  rash  and  recent  title  of  mother  of  God,"*  which 
had  been  insensibly  adopted  since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy. 
From  the  pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  after- 
wards the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the  use,  or 
the  abuse,  of  a  word  ^  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthorized  by  the 
church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead 
the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by  a  seeming  re- 
semblance, the  old  genealogy  of  Olympus.*  In  his  calmer  moments 
Nestorius  confessed,  that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  and  the  communication  of  their  idioms:'' 
but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of 

'  Cod.  ITieod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  65.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baron.  (a.d.  428,  No.  25.), 
Godefroy  (ad  loc.),  and  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  208.). 

^  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (1.  iv.  epist.  57.).  His  words  are  strong  and  scandalous— Tt  vavixa- 
\ti.'s,  £t  Kai  vvv  irepi  Trpay/xa  Oeiok  koi  \oyov  KpsnTov  oiatpavtiv  Trpoairoiovm-at 
viro  (fnXupxi-O-^  tK^aKXivofxtvoi.  Isidore  Ls  a  saint,  but  he  never  became  a  bishop  ;  and 
I  half  suspect  that  the  pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

3  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  44.  Thesaurus  Epistol.  La  Crozianus,  iii.  276.)  has 
detected  the  use  of  6  ^£o-)roTtjs,  and  b  Kvpioi  Ir|(rous,  which,  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  vith 
centuries,  discriminate  the  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  Nestorian  disciples. 

4  0EOTOKO9 — Deipara :  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  oviparous  and  viviparous 
animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this  word,  which  La  Croze  vChristianisme  des 
Indes,  L  16.)  ascribes  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodo.x  testimonies  are 
produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavius  (Dog.  Theolog.  v.  1.  v.  c.  15.  p.  254,  &c.)  ;  but  the  veracity 
of  the  saint  Is  questionable,  and  the  epithet  of  0£otoicos  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to 
the  text  of  a  Catholic  MS. 

5  Basnage,  in  Hist,  de  I'Eghse,  a  work  of  controversy  ;i.  505.),  justifies  the  mother,  by  the 
blood  of  God  (Acts  xx.  28.  with  Mill's  various  readings.).  But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from 
unanimous  ;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  versioi, 
even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
(La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  347.}.  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

6  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the  Christians  (Isidor.  1.  L 
epist.  54.)  :  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assas- 
sin (Synodicon,  c.  216.  in  iv.  Concil.  4S4.).  In  the  article  of  Nestorius,  Bayle  has  scattered 
some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

7  The  aj/Ti6o<TiS  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  idioms  or  propertiaj  of 
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a  new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes  from 
the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe  the  man- 
hood of  Christ,  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  tabernacle  of  his 
Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctu- 
ary were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged 
their  pious  or  personal  resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy  was  secretly 
displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger;  whatever  is  superstitious 
or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the  monks;  and  the  peo- 
ple was  interested  in  the  glory  of  their  virgin  patroness.' — Dticange, 
C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.  30.  The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and 
the  service  of  the  altar,  were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour  ;  his 
authority  and  doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations ; 
every  wind  scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the 
cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten 
the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed  the  incarnation  of  one 
nature ;  and  the  successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  am- 
bition, when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another  Arius,  more  formidable 
and  more  guilty,  on  the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short 
correspondence,  in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in 
the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West, 
the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  From  the  East,  more 
especially  from  Antioch,  he  obtained  the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toler- 
ation and  silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they 
favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open 
arms  the  messengers  of  Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flat- 
tered by  the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the 
faith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  ignorant  of  the 
language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of 
an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  cause,  approved 
the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius, 
degraded  the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of 
ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the 
execution  of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the  errors 
and  passions  of  a  mortal :  and  his  twelve  anathemas '  still  torture  the 
orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  mcmoiy  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting 
their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  These  bold  assertions  arc 
indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy  :  but  the 
serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius  have  satis- 
fied the  wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  time.- 

each  nature  to  the  other — of  infinity  to  man,  pabsibiHty  to  God,  &c.  Twelve  rules  on  this 
nicest  of  subjects  compose  the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius  (Dog.  I'heolog.  torn.  v.  1.  iv. 
c.  14,  15.  p.  2og,  &c.) 

'  Concil.  iii.  943.  They  have  never  been  directly  approved  by  the  church  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  368.).  I  almost  pity  the  agony  of  rage  and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius 
seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  vith  book  of  hi^Dog.  Theologica. 

"  Such  as  the  rational  Basnagc  (i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii  in  Praifat.  c.  ii.  11.)  and  La 
Croze,  the  imiversal  scholar  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  16.  De  I'Ethiopie,  p.  26.  Thesaur. 
Epist.  p.  176,  &c.  283.).  His  free  sentence  is  confirmed  by  that  of  his  friends  'Jablonski 
'Thesaur.  Epist  L  193.)  and  Mosheim  (idem,  p.  yn.    Nestorium  crimine  caruis.se  est  et  mej 
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Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were  disposed 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Itahan  priest ;  and  a  s}-nod  of  the  Cathohc, 
or  rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel' 
Ephesus,  on  all  sides  accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the 
place  (A.D.  431.  June — Oct),  the  festival  of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of 
the  meeting :  a  writ  of  summons  was  dispatched  to  each  metropolitan, 
and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till  they 
should  settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth. 
Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he  depended  on 
the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  his  prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves 
from  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus  were  armed  for  everj-  service  of  injury  or 
defence.  But  his  adversar>-  C>Til  was  more  powerful  in  the  weapons 
both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at 
least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was  attended  by  fifty 
Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's  nod  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Holy  GhosL  He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  dis- 
posed of  the  ready  succours  of  thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes  :  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  the  slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  sup- 
port with  blows  and  clamours  a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  peo- 
ple zealously  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  reposed 
within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.*  The  fleet  which  had  transported  Cyril 
from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches  of  Egypt ;  and  he  disem- 
barked a  numerous  body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted 
with  blind  obedience  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of 
God.  The  fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by 
this  martial  array ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  Avere  insulted  in 
the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his  eloquence  and  liberality 
made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  Egjpt- 
ian  soon  computed  that  he  might  command  the  attendance  and  the 
voices  of  two  hundred  bishops.^  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathe- 
mas foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who  wAxh 
a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and  div-ines,  was 
advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant  capital  of  the  East  Im- 
patient of  a  delay  which  he  stigmatized  as  voluntar}-  and  culpable,* 

-  :-ntentia}  ;  and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman,  a  learned 
Tind  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Biblio.  Orien.  iv.  100.)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the 
Nestorians. 

'  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  till  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  maybe 
f  nind  in  Socr.  (L  vii.  c.  32.),  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  i,  2.),  Liberatus  (Brev.  a  1—4.!,  the  original  Acts 
ConciL  iii.  551—991.  ed.  Venise,  1728;,  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  and  the  faithful 
collections  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  283 — 377.1. 

-  The  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Mary. 
ITie  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  by  the  sj-nod  (srCa  o  Q^oKoyo^  Xtoavtnjp,  Kai  v 
tttoTOKOS  TrapSivos  h  ayia  Mapta.  Concil.  iii.  1102.;  ;  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by 
the  claim  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  -ivas  shown  to  the  pilgrims,  produced 
the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
have  piously  acquiesced.  Baron,  f  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  48,  No.  6,  &c.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  i.  467.). 

3  The  Acts  of  Chaicedon  'Concil.  iv.  1405-'  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate 
serN-itude  of  the  bishops  of  Eg>-pt  to  their  patriarch. 

•«  CwtX  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till  May  18.  Ephesus  was 
at  the  distance  of  30  days'  journey ;  and  10  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents 
and  repose.  The  march  of  Xenophon  over  the  same  ground  enumerates  abo\  e  260  parasangs 
or  leagues ;  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated  fiom  ancient   and   modem  itineiana, 
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Cyril  announced  the  opening  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festi- 
val of  Pentecost.  Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of 
his  Eastern  friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  dis- 
claim the  jurisdiction  and  to  disobey  the  summons  of  his  enemies : 
they  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metropolitan  rank,  defended 
his  cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest;  they  were  excluded 
from  the  counsels  of  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days :  the  profane  magistrate  was 
driven  with  outrage  and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The 
whole  of  this  momentous  transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass 
of  a  summer's  day ;  the  bishops  delivered  their  separate  opinions ;  but 
the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand  of  a  master, 
who  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public  evidence  of  their  acts 
and  subscriptions.'  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they  recognized  in  the 
epistles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  :  but 
the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  in- 
terrupted by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded 
(June  22)  from  his  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence, 
maliciously  inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from  the 
church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions  ;  and  her 
victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the  songs,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  (June  27,  &c.)  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the 
arrival  and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  the 
inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John  of  Antioch 
gave  audience  to  Candidian  the  imperial  minister ;  who  related  his 
ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence  of  the 
Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of 
fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal 
honours,  condemned,  in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of 
the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a 
monster,  born  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.^  His 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  but  they  instantly  resolved  to 
bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a  faithful  shepherd.  By 
the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches  were  shut  against  them,  and  a 
strong  garrison  was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards  were 
routed  ii,nd  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the  be- 
siegers retired ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous  sally ;  they 
lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded 
with  clubs  and  stones.     Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with 

if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the  speed  of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch 
is  reluctantly  acquitted  by  Tillemont  himself  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  386.). 

'  M(fi(j)0/xfMoi/  fii]  Kara  to  dtovTii  tv  ^<pt<Ta\<jvvTtQ^uai  virofivt])iaTa  iravovpyia 
<5£  Kui  Tivi  aQtcTfiw  KaivoTOfiLia  KupiWou  Ti^va^ovTO-i.  EvaK.  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  same 
imputation  was  urged  by  count  Irenxus  (iii.  1249.)  ;  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  find  it  an 
easy  task  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 

'  'O  5e.  tir'  oXtdpui  xcov  tKK\i)frtiav  Tt^Otis  Km  Tpa(f>f.n.  After  the  coalition  of  John 
and  Cyril,  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten.  The  style  of  declamation  mu.st  never 
be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sense  which  respectable  enemies  entertain  of  each  other's 
merit  tConcil.  iii.  i?vj..^, 
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rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and  blood ;  the  rival  synods  darted 
anathemas  and  excommunications  from  their  spiritual  engines ;  and  the 
court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  contradictory' 
narratives  of  the  S>Tian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During  a  busy  period 
of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  most 
eflectual  means  of  indifterence  and  contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theo- 
logical quarrel.  He  attempted  to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders 
by  a  common  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation;  he  invested 
his  representatives  at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  force ; 
he  summoned  from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free 
and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  far 
from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  Orientals  refused 
to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  Latin 
allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the 
meek  Theodosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved  inanger  this  episcopal 
tumult,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  vener- 
able aspect  of  the  third  oecumenical  council.'  "  God  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  confusion.  His 
"  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty.  Return  to  your  prov- 
"  inces,  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of 
"  your  meeting."  They  returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same  pas- 
sions which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the 
Eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John  of 
Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain  and  embrace  : 
but  their  seeming  re-union  must  be  imputed  rather  to  pi-udence  than 
to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude  rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  (A.D.  431 — 435)  instilled  into  the  royal 
ear  a  baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
Egyptian  rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,"*  which  accom- 
panied the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and  envious 
priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  violated  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful  and  separate  addresses  to 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter, 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  Imperial  family.  At  the  stern  command 
of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted, 
threatened,  and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestori- 
us  and  the  Orientals ;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia 
to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch.  With- 
out expecting  the  royal  license,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  pre- 
cipitately embarked,  deserted  the  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his 

'  See  the  Acts  cf  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  Latin  version  almost 
contemporary  (Concil.  iii.  ggi — 1339.  with  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tragsediam  Irensei,  iv.  235 
— 407.),  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socr.  (I.  vii.  c.  34.)  and  Evag.  (1.  L  c.  3,  4,  5.), 
and  the  Breviary  of  Liberat.  (in  Concil.  vi.  419 — 459.  c.  5,  6.),  and  Mem.  Eccles.  of  Tillemont 
(xiv.  377— 487-). 

^  'Y apayi\v  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  to  y£  itri  (rauTto,  Km  yjapiafiov 
Tan  £K(cXijo-iais  tii(iij3\tiKai  ....  cos  GpaauTtpai  6p/j.nt  irpcTrouerijs  fia\\oi>  ij 
uKpiPiiwi  ....  Kai  TTOtKiXiwi  fiaWov  tovtidv  Vfi.iv  apKovcn\%  ijirtp  air\oT%\TOt 
.  .  .  irawTos  fiaWov  »|  lEpcoE?  ....  to  T£  xujj/  ikkXiiiiiwv,  tu  ti  tidi>  PaaiXtutv 
ueXX£ii<  y^iapiX^fiv  fiouXta^ai,  Ji?  ovk  ou<t>/c  a<^op^i)?  fTipa^  f uooKiuticrtrnv. 
I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  much  Ncitoriiis  paid  for  these  expressiiins,  «o  mortifymg  to 
his  rival. 
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episcopal  fortress  of  safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emis- 
saries, both  in  the  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to  appease  the 
resentment,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.  The  feeble 
son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  by  the 
eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace  :  superstition  and  avarice  were 
their  ruling  passions  ;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their 
endeavours  to  alarm  the  former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constan- 
tinople and  the  suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and 
the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches,'  had  devoted  their  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of 
Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life,  they  had  never 
mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane  ground  of  the  city.  But 
in  this  awful  moment  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was 
superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head 
of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  chaunted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  The  people  was  edified 
and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  trembling 
monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  of  the  saints,  who 
boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  em- 
braced the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athana- 
sius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted 
with  gold.  Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions,  the 
courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
power  and  rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the 
sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  ;  and  the  authority  of 
the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  that 
a  debt  of  ^60,000  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expence 
of  this  scandalous  coiTuption.''  Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her  brother 
from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  orthodoxy  ;  and 
so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the  thunders  of  the  synod  and  the 
whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he  could 
displace  one  eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in  the  favour  of  Theodo- 
sius.  Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive 
victory.  The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental  bishops;  and 
Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with  ambiguity  and  re- 
luctance, a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he  was  permitted  to 
satiate  his  revenge  against  tlic  imfortunate  Nestorius.^ 

*  Eutyches,  the  heresiarch  ;Eutyches,  is  honourably  named  by  Cyril  as  a  friend,  a  saint, 
and  the  strenuous  defender  of  the  faith.  His  brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius,  is  likewise  em- 
ployed to  bind  the  emperor  and  all  his  chamberlains  tcrribili  conjuratioiie.  Synodicon,  c. 
203.  in  Concil.  iv.  467. 

Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexandrina  nudata  sit  hujus  causA  tur- 
belx :  et  debet  pra;ter  ilia  qua:  hinc  transmissa  sint  nuri  lihras  inille  guinfrinias.  Et  nunc 
ei  scriptum  est  ut  prsestet ;  scd  de  tufl,  ecclesia  pra;sta  avariti^e  quorum  nosti,  &c.  This 
curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the  new  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in  an  old  Latin  version  (Synodicon,  c.  203. 
Concil.  iv.  465.).  The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of 
interest  and  confederacy. 

3  The  tedious  negociations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are  dlfl"usely  related  in  the 
original  Acts  (Concil.  iii.  1339— 1771.  ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Synodicon,  in  iv.),  Socr.  (1.  vii.c. 
28.  35.  40,  41.),  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  8.  12.),  Liberat.  (c.  7 — 10.),  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv. 
487 — 676.).  The  most  patient  reader  will  thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and 
falsehood  in  a  few  lines. 
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The  rash  and  obstinate  N  estorius,  before  the  end  of  the  synod,  ,vas 
oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  supported  by 
his  Eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation  prompted 
him,  while  it  was  yet  time  (a.d.  435),  to  affect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary 
abdication  : '  his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he 
was  conducted  with  honour  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of 
Antioch ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and 
Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could  no  longer 
resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The  past  he 
regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the  present,  and  the  future  he 
had  reason  to  dread :  the  Oriental  bishops  successively  disengaged 
their  cause  from  his  unpopular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the 
number  of  the  schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of 
the  faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand  of 
Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,*  which  ranked  him  with  Simon  the 
magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followers,  condemned  his  writ- 
ings to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and 
at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Libyan  desert.^  Se- 
cluded from  the  church  and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pur- 
sued by  the  rage  of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Blemmyes,  or  iSIubians,  invaded  his  solitary  prison  :  in  their  retreat 
they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nes- 
torius reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would  gladly  have 
escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the  milder  servitude  of 
the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as  a  new  crime ;  the  soul  of  the 
patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Eg\pt ;  the 
magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutly  tortured  the  enemy  of 
Christ  and  St.  Cyril ;  and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia,  the 
heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was 
broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reiterated  journeys. 
Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect ;  the  president  of  The- 
bais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  he  survived  the  Catholic 
tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and,  after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  honours,  or  at 
least  to  the  communion,  of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius  pre- 
vented his  obedience  to  their  welcome  summons;'  and  his   disease 

'  AuTOii  T£  avitr]Qt.v'ro';,  ETrtTpain)  Kara  to  oikeiov  nrava^tvaai  fiovatntipiov. 

Evag.  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon  (c.  15.  24,  25,  26.)  justify  the  appear- 
ance of  a  voluntary  resignation,  which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  As- 
seman,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  iii.  p.  299.  302. 

*  See  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (Concil.  iii.  1730.).  The 
odious  name  o{  Simoitians,  which  was  affixed  to  the  disciples  of  this  TipaTto^oui  SiSaa- 
kaXjas,  was  designed  (It's  au  oviiSicri  -rrpo^XriOsvTi^  aiwviov  uiro/xivoitv  Ttuotpviav 
Twv  afj.apTr]fiuTCjov,  (cat  /i'|T£  X^wuTai  Tijxuipiai,  /ur/TS  QavovTa"!  aTifxia^  tKTOi 
inrapxiiv.     Yet  these  were  Christians  !  who  differed  only  in  names  and  in  shadows. 

3  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit  22.  leg. 
7'.  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  discriminated  by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  sands. 
I  hree  of  these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat :  i.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
'  nmon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The 
uthem,  where  Nestorius  was  banished,  in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey 
;_  >m  the  confines  of  Nubai.  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis  (ad  Descript.  iEgypt.  Abulfedae, 
p.  21 — 34. 

*  The  invitation  of  NestoriiLS  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  is  related  by  Zacharias,  bishop  of 
Melitenf^  /Evag,  I.  ii.  c.  2.      Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  55),  and  the  famous  Xenaias  or 
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might  afford  some  colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his  tongue,  the 
organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms.  He  was  buried 
in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by  the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Pano- 
polis,  or  Akmim  ; '  but  the  immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  per- 
severed for  ages  to  cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  pi'opagate 
the  foolish  tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven, 
which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.^  Humanit)' 
may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius :  yet  justice  must  observe, 
that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  approved  and  inflicted. 
The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-tw 
years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance  of  zeal  and  th 
abuse  of  victory/  The  monophysite  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature 
was  rigorously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteriLo 
of  the  East;  the  primitive  creed  of  Apollinaris  was  protected  by 
the  sanctity  of  Cyril;  and  the  name  of  Eutyches  (a.d.  448),  his  ven- 
erable friend,  has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the 
Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or 
archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions 
of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the  cell,  where 
he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the  resentment  or  indiscretion 
of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine  pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly 
convened,  their  proceedings  were  sullied  with  clamour  and  artific^ 
and  the  aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession,  th:a 
Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general 
council ;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson  Chrysa- 
phius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  accomplice  Diosco 
rus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the 
vices  of  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  summons  of  Theo- 
dosius,  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  (a.  D.  449.  Aug.  8 — 11)  was 
judiciously  composed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  froip  each 
of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  empire:  some  exceptions  of  favour 
or  merit  enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the 
Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  monks,  was 
invited  to  sit   and  vote  with    the  successors  of  the  apostles.      But 

Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  (Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  40.),  denied  by  Evagrius  a; 
Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  iii.  181.).  The  fact  is  11 
improbable  ;  yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophysites  to  spread  the  invidious  report ;  nu 
Eutych.  (ii.  12.)  affirms,  that  Nestorius  died  after  an  exile  of  7  years,  and  consequently  '. 
years  before  the  synod  of  Chalcedon. 

'  Consult  d'Anville  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.   igi.),  Pocock  (Descrip.  of  the  East,  i.  71 
Abulfeda  (Descript.  ./Egypt,  p.  14.)  and  his  commentator  Michaelis  (Not.  p.   78.),  and  il 
Nubian  Geographer  (p.  42.),  who  mentions,  in  the  xiith  century,  the  ruins  and  the  sug.u 
canes  of  Akmim. 

"  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  12.)  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebrasus,  or  Abulpharag.  (Asseman,  ii.  316.), 
represent  the  credulity  of  the  xth  and  xiiith  centuries. 

3  We  are  obliged  to  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Nestorius  ;  but 
the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated  with  insult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  fanatic. 

^  Dixi  Cyrillum  dum  vivcret,  auctoritate  suft  effecisse,  ne  Eutychianismus  et  Monophysi- 
tarum  error  in  nervum  erumperet :  idque  verum  puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  .  honcsto  moJo 
•KoKiviohiav  ccciuerat.  I'he  learned  but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole 
truth.  Cum  Cyiilio  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei  hujus  probe  gnaris  et 
acquis  rerum  .-Estimatoribus  sermones  privatos  conferrem.  (Thesaur.  Epist.  La  Crozian.  i. 
197.)     An  excellent  key  to  his  dissertations  on  the  Nestorian  controversy  * 
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the  despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the  free- 
dom of  debate :  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  were  again 
drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egj'pt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of 
archers,  served  under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formid- 
able monks,  whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  be- 
sieged the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the  faith  and  even 
the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of  the  two  natures  was  form- 
ally condemned  in  the  persons  and  writings  of  the  most  learned 
Orientals.  ^'  May  those  who  divide  Christ,  be  divided  with  the  sword, 
'■  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces,  may  they  be  burnt  alive  !  were  the 
'•  charitable  wishes  of  a  Christian  synod." '  The  innocence  and  sanctity 
of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesitation  ;  but  the  prelates, 
more  especially  those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose 
their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  the  abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction. 
They  embraced  the  knees  of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threaten- 
ing aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive 
the  offences,  and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  "  Do  you 
'•  mean  to  raise  a  sedition .' "  exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant.  "  Where 
"  are  the  officers  ? "  At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks  and 
soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church  : 
the  trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under  the 
benches,  and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom, 
they  successively  subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards 
filled  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian  was 
instantly  delivered  to  the  wild-beasts  of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre  : 
the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ  :  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother  of 
Constantinople  :*  it  is  certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds 
and  bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod 
has  been  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins  ;  yet  the 
accusers  of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the 
cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behaviour. 

The  faith  of  Eg>'pt  had  prevailed  :  but  the  vanquished  party  was 
supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered  without  fear  the  hos- 
tile rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous 
tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregarded 
by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  :  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church, 
was  insulted  in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  re- 

'  H  ayia.  arvvocoi  eiirtv,  apov,  Kavcrop  "Eva-t^iov,  ovtoi  X^wv  Kaij  outos  ejs  Svo 
ytvirrai,  wt  i/xEpicn  fispKrOij  .  .  .  .  ti  tjs  Xtyti  ovo  avadi/xa.  At  the  request  of 
Dioscorus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  (fioijirai),  stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalce- 
don,  the  Orientals  disclaimed  these  exclamations ;  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently 
declared  Tai/TOKai'TOT£  inrofiiv  Kai  vvu  Xtyofitv  (Concil.  iv.  ioi2.\ 

-  EXtyt  C£  (Euseb.  bishop  of  Dorylaeum)  Tov  <I>\a/3iapoi/  Kai  dctXaitas  avaipidtjvat 
irpos  Ato<TKOpov  wOovfxivov  Tf.  Kai  XaKTi^op-tvov  :  and  this  testimony  of  Evag.  (1.  ii.  c. 
ii.)  is  amplified  by  the  historian  Zon.  (ii.  1.  xiii.  44.),  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked  like  a 
wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  Liberat.  (Brev.  c.  12.  in  Concil.  vi.  438.)  is  more  cautioiu  ; 
and  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  which  lavish  the  names  of  homicide,  Cain,  &c.  do  not  justify  so 
pointed  a  charge.  The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accused — tiri^of  e  TO|»  fttiKttm 
piou  "tXautai/oc  auTos  £(TTIik£  Mat  tXtyt,  a^al^ou  (Concil.  iv.  1413.). 
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late  the  melancholy  talc  of  the  tyranny  of  Uioscoriis  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled  the  irregular  proceed- 
ings of  Ephesus ;  but  as  this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of 
Italy.  P'rom  his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and 
acted  without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian ; 
who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Oriental  royalty  was  moved  with 
equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the  eunuch ;  and  Thcodosius  could  pro- 
nounce, without  hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and 
triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still 
involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites,  if  the  emperor's  horse  had 
not  fortunately  stumbled ;  Theodosius  expired ;  his  orthodox  sister, 
Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  Chrysa- 
phiuswas  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope 
was  disappointed  in  his  favourite  project  of  a  Latin  council :  he 
disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assem- 
bled at  Nice  in  Bithynia;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone 
the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  the  weary  fathers  were  transported 
to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of 
Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though 
lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of  art, 
and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might  have  raised  the 
mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of 
the  church ;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  le- 
gates, of  whom  the  third  was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour 
was  reserved  for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The 
gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule  of  faith 
was  defined  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who  moderated 
the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.'  (a.d.  451.  Oct.  8 
— Nov.  I.)  Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts 
and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity;  but,  on  the 
formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  descend 
from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  condemned  in  the 
opinion  of  his  judges.  The  Orientals,  less  adverse  to  Nestorius 
than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the  Romans  as  their  deliverers  :  Thrace,  and 
Pontus,  and  Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murder  of  Flavian,  and 
the  new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their  places 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Palestine,  Ma- 
cedonia, and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the  faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  the 

'  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  iv.  761 — 2071.)  comprehend  those  of 
Kphesus  (p.  8go — ii8g.),  which  again  comprise  the  synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavian 
(p.  930 — 1072.)  ;  and  it  requires  some  attention  to  disengage  this  double  involution.  The 
whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus,  is  related  by  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  9 — 12.  and  1. 
ii.  c.  I,  2,  3,  4.)  and  Liberal.  (Brev.  c.  11,  12,  13,  14.).  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last 
time,  I  appeal  to  the  diligence  of  Tillemont  (Rleni.  Eccles.  xv.  479 — 719.).  The  Annals  of 
Uaronius  aud  Pagi  will  accompany  mc  much  further  on  my  long  and  laborious  journey. 
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face  of  the  s>Tiod,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  theii'  ob- 
sequious train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the 
victory  by  this  seasonable  desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  suffragans 
who  sailed  from  Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  council  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if 
they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacred  on  their  return  to  Egj^pt  by 
the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate  the 
guilt  or  error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus :  but  their  sins  were 
accumulated  on  his  head ;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and 
the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty,  was 
drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  %  ictory  and  revenge.  To  sa\e  the  re- 
putation of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal  offences  were  skilfully 
detected ;  his  rash  and  illegal  excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his 
contumacious  refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attertd  the 
summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the 
special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 

For  these  scandalous  offences  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by  the  sj-nod, 
and  banished  by  the  emperor :  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  was  declared 
in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their 
prudence  supposed  rather  than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
who  was  never  summoned  before  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent 
and  abashed,  when  a  bold  Alonophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume 
of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person  the  doctrine 
of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  re- 
corded by  the  orthodox  party,'  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  bishops  embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambiguous 
concession,  that  he  was  formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply 
either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some 
dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  God.  The  Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise, 
adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egj-ptians,  that 
Christ  existed  IN  two  natures;  and  this  momentous  particle^  (which 
the  memory,  rather  than  the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost 
produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops.  The  tonu  of  Leo  had 
been  lespectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed :  but  they  protested, 
in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to 
transgress  the  sacred  landmarks  which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  nile  of  Scripture  and  tra- 
dition. At  length  they  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters, 
but  their  infallible  decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate 
votes  and  vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session 

'  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  sjiiods,  may  try  to  ascertain  their  sense.  The 
leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or  careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  round 
the  world.  Our  Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  proscribed  reading  of  (.K  Ttov 
(f>V(Tfwv  (Concil.  iii.  1460.) :  the  authentic  translation  of  pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  o«cecutcd  ;  and  the  old  Latin  versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which 
was  revised  (a.d.  550)  by  Rusticus,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the  AKOifnrroi 
at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  151.),  a  famous  monastery  of  Latins, 
Greeks,  and  Syrians.  Concil.  iv.  1939.  and  Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  726,  &c. 

^  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Petav.  (v.  I.  iii.  c.  5.) ;  yet  the  subtle  theo- 
logian is  himself  afraid — ne  quis  fortasse  supcrvacaneam,  et  nimis  anxiam  putet  hujusmodi 
vocularum  inquisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  theologici  gravitate  alienam  (p.  134.). 
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by  the  opposition  of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  in 
vain  that  a  multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "  The 
"  definition  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable !  The  heretics 
"are  now  discovered !  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians!  Let  them  de- 
"part  from  the  synod!  Let  them  repair  to  Rome!"'  The  legates 
threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen 
bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  whicii  was  imposed  on  the  reluctant 
assembly.  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in 
one  person,  but  in  two  natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world : 
an  invisible  line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris  and  the 
faith  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a 
razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  the  master-hand  of  the  theo- 
logical artist.  During  ten  centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe 
received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican ;  and 
the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  was 
admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  who  dis- 
claimed the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon  still  triumphs  in  the  Protestant  churches ;  but  the  ferment  of 
controversy  has  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  Christians  of  the  present 
day  are  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  under  the 
orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious  emperors  enforced 
(a.D.  451—482)  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their  faith:-  and 
it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or  honour  of  five  hundred  bishops, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully  supported, 
even  with  blood.  The  Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
same  synod  was  odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites  j^ 
but  the  Nestorians  were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the  East 
was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophy- 
sites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks ;  in  the  name  of 
the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  murdered ; 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood ;  and  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the 
emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians 
still  regretted  their  spiritual  father ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his 
successor,  who  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.     The 

'  E/?t>"!ray  i;  0  opoi  A-paTtiTO)  1;  a7rEp-)(ofitda  .  .  .  01  avTiXeyovTES  (fiavipot 
yn  Mt/Tui,  oi  ai/TiXtyoi'Tts  Ntcrxo/otrti/ot  ektiv,  ol  auTtXiyovTfi  tti  P(u/ui|i/  rtTTiA.- 
OuxTiu  (Concil.  iv.  p.  1449.)-  Evagrius  and  Libcratus  present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  sy- 
nod, and  discreetly  slide  ovct  these  embers  suppositos  cinere  doloso. 

'  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation  of  the  synod  by  Ufarcian  (Concil. 
iv.  1781.)  ;  his  letters  to  the  monks  of  Alexandria  (p.  1791.),  of  Rlount  Sinai  (p.  1793.),  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  (p.  1798.)  ;  his  laws  against  the  Eutychians  (p.  1800.  iSu.  1831.)  ; 
the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial  synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria  (p. 
1835 — 1930.). 

3  Photius  (or  rather  Eiilogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine  passage,  the  specious 
colour  of  this  double  charge  against  pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon  (Bibliot.  cod. 
ccxxv.  768.).  He  w.aged  a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either 
foe  with  the  darts  of  his  advers.iry— KrtT«\\i;\oiK  (itXtai  Tovi  avTiwaXovi  titTpuxTKt. 
Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  <n;i')(u<ris  of  the  Monophysites:  again.st  Ku- 
tychcs  he  .ippcared  to  countenance  the  inroaTuatwu  S:a<l>i)f)(i  <■(  the  Nestorians.  'Ihe 
apologist  clauns  a  charitable  interpretation  for  the  saints  :  if  the  same  had  been  extended  to 
il.c  heretics,  the  sound  ot  the  controversy  would  have  bceti  lu:>t  in  l)ie  air. 
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throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers : 
he  waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria ;  and  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he  became  the  victim  of 
their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patriarch 
was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The 
remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his 
ashes  to  the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pre- 
tended angel ;  an  ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy 
the  Cat,'  succeeded  to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus.  This 
deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and 
the  practice  of  retaUation :  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel, 
many  thousands^  were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree  were 
deprived  of  the  substantial  enjo}TTients  of  social  life,  and  of  the  in- 
visible gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  extra- 
vagant fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these 
fanatics,  who  tortured  each  other,  and  themselves.  "  Under  the  con- 
"  sulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave  bishop,  "  the  people 
"  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized  with  a  strange  and  dia- 
"bolical  frenzy:  great  and  small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and 
"  clergy,  the  natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
"  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their 
"  own  teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arrns.''^ 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  (A.D,  482)  the 
famous  Henoticon*  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and  in 
that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  under  the 
penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if  they  rejected  or  infringed  this 
salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clerg)-  may  smile  or  groan  at  the 
presumption  of  a  laj-man  who  defines  the  articles  of  faith ;  yet  if  he 
stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice 
or  interest,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  concord  of  the  people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story  that  Zeno 
appears  least  contemptible ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Mani- 
ctiEcan  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  That 
it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ 
and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticon  was  most  pleasing  to  the 
Egj'ptians ;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the 
jealous,  and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it 
accurately  represents  the  Cathohc  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile 
sects.  A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches ;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  con- 
founded, or  reduced  to  a  phantom.     Without  defining  the  number  or 

'  A«\oi'pos,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he  crept  round  the 
cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the  revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren  vTheodor. 
Lector,  1.  i.). 

^  4>oj'oi;s  T£  xo\/nt)0»jvai  fivpiovv,  aipiaTiov  irAjjOtt  fxoXuvdijvat  ftrj  ftovov  Ttfv  ytj* 
a\\a  Kai  avrov  jov  aipa.     Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henoticon. 

3  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Antique  of  Canisius,  republished  by 
Basnage,  i.  326. 

*  The  Henoticon  Ls  transcribed  by  Evag.  (1.  iii.  c.  13.),  ami  translated  by  Liberal.  (Brev.  c. 
18.).  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  411.)  and  Asseman  (.Biblio.  Orien.  i.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free 
from  heresy  :  but  Petav.  (Dog.  Theolog.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13.  p.  40.)  most  unaccountably  affirms 
Chalc^doneoacra  asciviL    An  adversary  would  prove  tliat  lie  had  never  read  the  Uenoticoo. 
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the  article  of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system  of  St.  Cyril,  the 
faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  confirmed; 
but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject 
is  dismissed  by  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such 
have  been  taught  cither  elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this 
ambiguous  expression,  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod 
might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable  Christians 
acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their  reason  was  feeble 
and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  servile 
by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject  which  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difticult  to  preserve 
an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled  the  flame 
of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds  of  communion  were  alternately  broken 
and  renewed  by  the  private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  be- 
tween Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of 
language  and  opinion ;  the  acephali'^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
of  equal  valour,  though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The  acephali,  without  a  king  or 
a  bishop,  were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria,  Avho  had  accepted  the  communion  of  Constantin- 
ople, without  exacting  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon. For  accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were 
anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  despotism  involved  the 
nrost  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in  this  spiritual  contagion,  denied 
or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments,^  and  fomented,  thirty-five 
years,  the  schism  of  the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abolished  the 
memory  of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter.3  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of 
Constantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of  the  rival 
prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected  of  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  while  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times  (a.d.  508 — 518)  the  sense,  or  rather  the 
sound,  of  a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  empire. 
The  TrisagioN''  (thrice  holy),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ! " 

'  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patri.^rch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131.  145.  193.  247.).  They  were  reconciled  by 
the  care  of  Mark  I.  (a.d.  799 — 819) :  he  promoted  their  chiefs  to  the  bishoprics  of  Athribis 
and  Talba  (perhaps  Tava.  D'Anville,  p.  82.),  and  supplied  tha  sacraments,  which  had  failed 
for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

^  De  his  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acacius,  majorum  traditione  confectam  et  veram, 
praicipue  religiosae  solicitudini  congruam  prsebemus  sine  difficultate  medicinani  (Galasius,  in 
epist.  i.  ad  Euphemium,  Concil.  v.  286.).  The  offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and 
numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  physician.  Tillemont  himself 
(Mem.  Eccles.  xvi.  372.  642.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes  :  they 
are  now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  to  whom 
they  refused  commimion  whilst  upon  earth.  But  cardinal  Haronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the 
rock  of  St.  Peter. 

■^  Their  names  were  era.sed  from  the  diptych  of  the  church  :  ex  vcncrabili  diplycho,  in  quo 
pias  memorise  transitum  ad  caelum  habentium  cpiscoporuni  vocabula  contincntur  (Concil.  iv. 
1846.). 

*  Petav.  (Dog.  Theolog.  v.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3.  4.  p.  217 — 225.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv. 
713,  &c.  799.)  represent  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries 
between  Isaiah  and  St.  I'roclus's  boy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  the  bishop  and 
people  of  Constantinople,  the  song  v/as  considerably  improved. 
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is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  h)Tnn  which  the  angels 
and  cherubim  eternally  rep>eat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Antioch  soon  added, 
"  who  was  crucified  for  us !"  and  this  grateful  address,  either  to  Christ 
alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  theo- 
log)',  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and 
West.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite  bishop;'  the 
gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blas- 
phemy, and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emp)eror  Anas- 
tasius  his  tlironc  and  his  life."  The  people  of  Constantinople  were 
devoid  of  any  rational  principles  of  freedom;  but  tliey  held,  as  a  lav/- 
ful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the  colour 
of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this 
obnoxious  addition,  was  chaunted  in  the  cathedral  by  two  adverse 
choirs,  and,  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
more  solid  arguments  of  sticks  and  stones :  the  aggressors  were  pun- 
ished by  the  emperor,  and  defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown 
and  mitre  were  staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel. 
The  streets  were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array,  marched, 
and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head.  "  Christians !  this  is  the  day 
"  of  martyTdom ;  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father ;  anathema  to 
"  the  Manichsean  tjTant ;  he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the 
Catholic  cry ;  and  the  galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before 
the  palace,  till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed 
the  waves  of  the  troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius 
was  checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again 
exasperated  by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
"been  crucified?"  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  blue  and  green 
factions  of  Constantinople  suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and 
militar)-  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The  keys  of  the 
city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  of 
Constantine,  the  principal  station  and  camp  of  the  faithfuL  Day  and 
night  they  were  incessantly  busied  either  in  singing  h\Tnns  to  the 
honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of 
their  prince.  The  head  of  his  favourite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they 
styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a 
spear ;  and  the  fire-brands  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the  most  orthodox 
buddings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor  were  broken,  and  his  person 
was  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects.  Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the 
posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the 
circus.  The  Catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisa- 
gion ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a 

'  Peter  Gnapheu5,  Hic/uiUr  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  monastery),  patriarch 
of  -Antioch.  His  tedious  stor^'  is  discussed  in  the  Annals  of  Pagi  (a.d.  477 — 490)  and  a  Dis- 
sertation of  M .  de  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  Evagrius. 

*  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  .Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from  the  Chronicles  ol 
Victor,  ACarcellinus,  and  Theophanes.  As  the  last  was  not  published  in  the  time  of  Baio> 
nius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as  well  as  more  correct. 
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herald,  of  abdicating  the  purple ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that 
since  all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice  of 
a  sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  the  Hood  of  two  unpopular  ministers, 
whom  their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.  These 
furious  but  transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most 
part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  besieged  Constantin- 
ople, exterminated  65,000  of  his  fellow-Christians,  till  he  obtained  the 
recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly 
signed  by  the  dying  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the 
uncle  of  Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  the/Vj-/  (a.d.  514)  of 
the  religious  wars.' 

Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a  prince,  a 
conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver:  the  theologian^  still  remains,  and  it 
affords  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait.  The  sovereign  (a.d.  519—565) 
sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  superstitious  reverence  for 
living  and  departed  saints  :  his  Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels, 
confirm  and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  every  dispute 
between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce, that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always  on  the  side 
of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devotions,  the  emperor  was 
assiduous  and  exemplary;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts  displayed  the 
austere  penance  of  a  monk;  his  fancy  was  amused  by  the  hope,  or  be- 
lief, of  personal  inspiration ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the  archanj^cl;  and  his  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succour  of  the  holy 
martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  provinces  of  the 
East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  his  religion  {Procop.  de 
Ediftciis,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  passim) ;  and,  though  the  far  greater  part  of  these 
costly  structures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the  zeal 
of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine  sense  of 
love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  benefactors.  Among  the  titles 
of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleasing  to  his 
ear ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church,  was 
the  serious  business  of  his  life ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country 
was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith.  The  controversies 
of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and  understanding ;  and  the 
theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a  stranger, 

'  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  the  death  of  Anastasius,  may  be 
found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberat.  (c.  14 — 19.),  the  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Evagrius,  tlie  Abstract  of 
the  two  books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  tlie  Synods,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes 
(Concil.  v.).  The  series  is  continned  with  some  disorder  in  the  xvth  and  .with  tomesof  Mem. 
Eccles.  of  Tillemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable  guide — whose 
bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  erudition,  diligence,  veracity,  and  scrupulous  minute- 
ness. He  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  vilh  century  of  the 
church  and  empire. 

^  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procop.  (c.  11.  13.  18.  27,  28.),  with  the  learned  remarks 
of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the  acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth 
book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundus  in  his  ,\iith  book — de  tribus 
capitulis,  "cum  videri  doctus  appetit  importune  ,  .  .  spontaucis  ijua;slionibu»  ccclc!>i4m 
turbat."    Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iij.  g,  35. 
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who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  his  owm.  "  What  can  ye  fear," 
said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his  associates,  "  from  your  bigoted  tyrant  ? 
*'  Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debating 
"  with  reverend  grey-beards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesi- 
"  astical  volumes." '  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed 
in  many  a  conference,  wher^  Justinian  might  shine  as  the  loudest  and 
most  subtle  of  the  disputants ;  in  many  a  sermon,  which,  under  the 
name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of 
their  master.  While  the  Barbarians  invaded  the  provinces,  while  the 
victorious  legions  marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to  van- 
quish at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods  a  dis- 
interested and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned,  "  that 
"religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly;  that 
*'true  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed  by  silence  and  submission; 
"  ///rt/man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinize 
"  the  nature  of  his  God ;  and,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that 
"power  and  benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."'' 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels 
has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the  prince  descends 
to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a  disputant,  he  is  easily  pro- 
voked to  supply  the  defect  of  argument  by  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  to  chastise  without  mercy  the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign 
of  Justinian  was  an  uniform,  yet  various  scene  of  persecution ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the  con- 
trivance of  his  laws  and  the  rigour  of  their  execution.  The  insuffi- 
cient term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for  the  conversion  or  exile  of 
all  heretics ;  ^  and  if  he  still  connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they 
were  deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society, 
but  of  the  common  birth-right  of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia*  still  breathed  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy,  which  they  had  imbibed 
from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the  Para- 
clete. On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  they 
grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  the  conventicle  and 
the  congregation  perished  in  the  flames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics 
were  not  extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  their 
tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the  church 
of  the  Arians  at  Constantinople  had  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws : 

*  'Os  0£  KaOijxai  a<;f)uX.aKros  £S  ati  tirt  \£(7Xf)s  Ttvos  atopi  vvktixiv  bfxov  toutiov 
liotoiv  ytpovcTiv  a.(iyf.Tov  avaKUKKtiv  -ra  X.pi<TTiavu)v  Xoyta  o-ttouoijj;  i-Xiov.  Procop. 
de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Eutych.  (apud  Aleman.  ad  Procop.  Arcan.  c. 
18.),  the  same  character  is  given  with  a  design  to  praise  Justinian. 

*  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procop.  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  3.)  is  scourged  in 
the  Preface  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks  him  among  ihc  political  Christians — sed  longe  verius 
hairesum  omnium  sentinas,  prorsusque  Atheos  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13.}. 

3  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John  Malala  'ii.  63.  ed.  Venet. 
i733\  who  deserves  more  credit  as  he  draws  towards  his  end.  After  numbering  the  heretics, 
Nestorians,  Eutychians,  &c.  ne  expectent,  says  Justinian,  ut  digni  veniA  judicentur :  jubc- 
nius  enini  ut  .  .  .  convicti  et  aperti  haeretici  justs  et  idonea;  animadverMoni  subjiciantur. 
Baronius  copies  and  applauds  this  edict  of  the  Code  (a.d.  527,  No.  39,  40.K 

*  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Mosheim.  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante 
Constautinum,  p.  410 — 424. 
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their  clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate;  and 
the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Jus- 
tinian might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and  the 
trophies  of  the  Barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of  Pagans,  who  still 
lurked  in  the  most  refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of  man- 
kind, excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  un- 
willing that  any  strangers  should  be  tne  witnesses  of  their  intestine 
^  quarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his 
diligence  soon  discovered  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the  superstition  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that  they  miust  chuse  with- 
out delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that 
their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised  under  the 
scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The  patrician  Photius 
perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors  :  he 
enfranchised  himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant 
the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of 
the  fugitive.  His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch, 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by  their  extraor- 
dinary zeal,  to  eraze  the  suspicion,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  idolatry. 
The  native  country  of  Homer,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  v/ar,  still 
retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology :  by  the  care  of  the  same 
bishop,  70,000  Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria ;  96  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes ;  and 
linen  vestments,  bibles,  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
were  supplied  by  the  pious  munificence  of  Justinian.'  The  Jews,  who 
had  been  gradually  stripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a 
vexatious  law,  which  compelled  them  to  obsei-ve  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Christians."  And 
they  might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the  Catholics  them- 
selves did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  calculations  of  their  sove- 
reign :  the  people  of  Constantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of  their 
Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  fasting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine  ^ 
were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the 
Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as  idolaters. 
The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been  planted  on  their  holy 
mount  of  Gerizim,'*  but  the  persecution  of  Justinian  offered  only  the 

'  Thcophan.  Chron.  p.  153.  John  the  Monophyslte  bishop  of  Asia,  is  a  more  authentic  wit- 
ness of  this  transaction,  in  which  he  was  himself  employed  by  the  emperor  (Asseman.  Bib. 
Orient,  ii.  85.). 

^  Compare  Procop.  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  28.  and  Aleman's  Notes)  with  Theophan.  (Chron.  p. 
190.).  The  council  of  Nice  has  entrusted  the  patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomcr.s,  of  Alex- 
andria, with  the  annual  proclamation  of  Easter  ;  and  we  still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read, 
many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  reign  of  Monophytism  in  Egypt,  the 
Catholics  were  perplexed  by  .such  a  foolish  prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the 
Protestants,  the  reception  of  the  Gregorian  style. 

3  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,  Ilistoirc  des  Juifs,  a 
learned  and  impartial  work. 

■•  Sichem,  Neapolis,  N.aplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the  Samaritans,  is  situate  in 
i.  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  mountain  of  cursing,  to  the  north,  .^nd  the  fruitful  Geri- 
Mim,  or  moimtain  of  blessing,  to  the  south,  10  or  11  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem,  ^taundrel, 
Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c,  59. 
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alternative  of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the  latter :  under  the 
standard  of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their 
wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples  of  a  defenceless 
people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular  forces 
of  the  East :  20,000  were  slain,  20,000  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been 
computed  that  100,000  Roman  subjects  were  extirpated  in  the  Samar- 
itan war,'  which  converted  the  once-fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of 
murder  could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers  ;  and  he 
piously  laboured  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  faith.* 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least,  to  be 
always  in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administration,  he 
signalized  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of  orthodoxy :  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established  the  tome  of  St.  Leo  as 
the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution ; 
and  the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon, 
were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.^  But  while  Justinian 
strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theo- 
dora had  listened  to  the  Monophysite  teacheis;  and  the  open  or 
clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile 
of  their  gracious  patroness.  The  capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed, 
were  torn  by  spiritual  discord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of  the 
royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagreement  was  imputed  by  many 
to  a  secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness  of  their  people,*  The  famous  dispute  (A.D.  532 — 698)  of 
the  THREE  CHAPTERS,^  which  has  filled  more  volumes  than  it  de- 
ser\es  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtle  and  disingenuous  spirit. 
It  was  now  300  years  since  the  body  of  Origen*  had  been  eaten  by  the 
worms :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the  pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands 

'  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  11.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  152.  John  Malala,  Chron.  ii.  62.  I  re- 
member an  observation,  half  philosophical,  half  superstitious,  that  the  province  which  had 
been  ruined  by  the  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans  pene- 
trated into  the  empire. 

^  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable :  ou  yap  61  iSoKii  <{>ovoi  avQpufwov  tivui, 
tju  yt  /at)  Trj  avTov  5oJ»)  61  TiXtvTojvTE  Tv\oif.v  oims.     Anecdot.  c  13. 

3  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328.  and  the  original  evidence  of  the  laws  of  Justinian.  During 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius  himself  is  in  extreme  good  humour  with  the  emperor, 
who  courted  the  popes  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

■♦  Procop.  Anec.  c.  13.  Evag.  1.  iv.  c  10.  If  the  ecclesiastical  never  read  the  secret 
historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves  at  least  the  general  hatred. 

5  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  vth  general  council  of  Con- 
stantinople supply  much  useless,  though  authentic,  knowledge  (Concil.  vi.  i — 419.).  The 
Greek  Evagrius  is  less  copious  and  correct  (L  iv.  c.  38.)  than  the  three  zealous  Africans ^ 
Facundus  _m  his  12  books,  de  tribus  capitulis,  which  are  most  correctly  published  by  Sir- 
mond),  Liberat.  (in  his  Brev.  c.  22,  23,  24.),  and  Victor  Tununensis  in  his  Chron.  (i.  Antiq. 
Lect.  Canisii,  p.  330.).  The  Liber  Poiitificaiis,  or  Anastasius  (in  VigiUo,  Pelagio,  &c)  is 
original,  Italian  evidence.  The  mode/n  reader  will  derive  some  information  from  Diipin 
(Biblio.  Eccles.  v.  i8g.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  I'Egiise,  i.  519.)  ;  yet  the  latter  is  too  firmly 
resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  character  of  the  popes. 

'  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  ttXou'JJ  and  dviTfft^tta  of  the 
old  philosophers  (Justinian,  ad  Mennam,  in  Concil.  vi.  356.).  His  moderate  opinions  were 
too  repugnant  to  the  teal  of  the  church. 
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of  its  Creator,  but  his  writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of 
Palestine.  In  these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried 
more  than  ten  metaphysical  errors ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the 
company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy  to  the 
eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny.  Under  the 
cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  The  fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the 
praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;'  and  their  justice  or  indulgence 
had  restored  both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental 
bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ;  the  first  had  been 
the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  Nestorius  :  their  most 
suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  three  chapters ; 
and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory  must  involve  the  honour  of  a 
synod,  whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence 
by  the  Catholic  world.  If  these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be 
awakened  by  the  clamour,  which  after  an  hundred  years  was  raised 
over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs  of  the  daemon, 
their  torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor  assuaged  by  human 
industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the 
rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theological 
insects  who  still  crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of 
these  insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  dis- 
tilled his  venom,  perhaps  without  discerning  the  true  motives  of 
Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer 
subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could  only 
proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy  of  the  East  to  join  in 
a  full  chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign  :  the  fifth  general  council 
(a.D.  553.  May  4 — June  2),  of  three  patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  authors,  as 
well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three  chapters  were  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of 
darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
Lep  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon ;  and  if  they  had  fought  as  they 
usually  did  under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailed  in 
the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But  their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  dis- 
graced by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who 
yielded,  after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of 
Justinian  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could  be 
found  who  would  impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor 
Pelagius.  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to 
their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schismatics  :  the  Illyrian,  African, 
and  Italian  churches,  were  oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

'  Basnage  (Pra;fat.  p.  ii — 14.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis.)  has  fairly  weighed  the  guilt  and  in- 
nocence of  Theodore  of  Mopsui-stia.  If  he  composed  10,000  volumes,  as  many  errors  would 
be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  all  the  suliseijueut  catalogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  alone, 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  included;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Asseniaa  (Biblio.  Oricn.  i\. 
*03. )  to  justify  the  scnteuce. 
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powers,  not  without  some  effort  of  military  force;'  the  distant  bar- 
barians transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  period  of  a 
century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle 
of  the  Venetian  province.''  But  the  religious  discontent  of  the  Italians 
had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest 
the  government,  of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice  process  of 
fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line  ;  in 
his  old  age  (a.d.  564),  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate 
heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  Catholics,  were  scandal- 
ized by  his  declaration,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and 
that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities, 
the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  This  phantastic  opinion  was  an- 
nounced in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
seasonable  departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince 
was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or 
resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power, 
addressed  the  monarch  of  the  East  in  the  language  of  authority  and 
affection.  "  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember  your  baptism  and 
"  your  creed !  Let  not  your  grey  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.  Re- 
"  call  your  fathers  from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You 
"  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already 
"  deplore  your  fall  and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  de- 
"  lay,  you  destroy  what  you  have  taught ;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
"loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestorius, 
"  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same  flames 
"  in  which  they  will  eternally  burn."  He  died,  and  made  no  sign.^ 
His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the 
reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas, 
are  distinguished  by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  East.'' 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  acting  on 
themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the 
thought ;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  07ie  will,  a  sole  principle  of 
action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being.  When  (A.D.629) 
Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted 

'  See  the  complaints  of  Liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of  pope  Pelagius  to  th« 
conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  ....  per  potestates  publicas  oppriraatur,  &c. 
(Concil.  vi.  467.1.  An  army  was  detained  to  suppress  the  sedition  of  an  lUyrian  city. 
Procop.  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.)  :  <t>v  ircp  ivcKa  a<^:aLV  auxoisoi  X/Oio-Ttai/oi  ^la- 
fx.a'XovTai.  He  seems  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical  history.  It  would  have  been  curious  and 
impartial. 

^  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  by  pope  Honorius,  A.D.  638 
(Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  v.  376.)  ;  but  they  again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally 
extinguished  till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked  the  vth 
general  council  with  contemptuous  silence  (xiii  Concil.  Toletan.  in  Concil.  vii.  487.) 

3  Nicetius  bishop  of  Treves  (Concil.  vi.  511.)  :  he  himself,  like  most  of  the  Gallican  pre* 
lates  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep.  5.  in  Concil.  vi.  1007.),  was  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  chapters.  Baronius  almost  pronounces 
the  damnation  of  Justinian  (a.d.  565,  No.  6.). 

*  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian  (L  iv.  c.  30,  40,  41.)  and  the  edict  of  his  suc- 
cessor (1.  v.  c.  3.\  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Evagrius  is  fUIied  with  civil,  instead 
of  ecclesiastical,  events. 
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his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but 
of  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  re- 
plied in  the  singular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profess- 
ion of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably  true, 
since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Nestorians  themselves.'  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  without  effect,  and  "he  timid  or  vehement  Catliolics 
condemned  even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle 
and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised 
new  modes  of  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation  :  to  either  na- 
ture of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct  energy ;  but 
the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the  human 
and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.^  The  disease  was  at- 
tended with  the  customary  symptoms ;  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiate 
with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing 
counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  them- 
selves MONOTHELITES  (asserters  of  the  unity  of  will),  but  they  treated 
the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  superfluous ;  and  recommended  a 
religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  prudence  and  charity  of 
the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence  was  successively  imposed  by  the  ec- 
thesis  (a.d.  639)  or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  the  type  (a.d.  648)  or  model 
of  his  grandson  Constans ;  3  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed 
with  alacrity  or  reluctance  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantin- 
ople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Jerusa- 
lem sounded  the  alarm  :  in  the  language,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Latin  churches  detected  a  latent  heresy :  and  the  obedience 
of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  was  retracted  and 
censured  by  the  bolder  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  condemned 
the  execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  revived 
the  errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they  signed  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  the  ink  was 
mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  cere- 
mony was  omitted  that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mind  with  horror 
and  affright.  As  the  representative  of  the  western  church,  pope  Martin 
and  his  Lateran  synod  anathematized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence 
of  the  Greeks  :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the  most  part 
the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate  his  wicked  type  and  the 

'  This  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians,  had  been  ob- 
served by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  19.),  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulphatag. 
(Biblio.  Orient,  ii.  292.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91.  vers.  Latin.  Pocock)  and  Asseman  himself  (iv. 
218.).  They  seem  ignorant  that  they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis. 
'O  /uiapoc  Nicxoptos  hanrtp  Siaipwv  xjji/  dtiau  tov  K-upiov  tvauOiywrritrTiv,  Kai  Svo 
Eiaaytav    viovi  (the  common  reproach   of  the  Monophysites),    ^uo    OtXij/iaxa   toutuiv 

tlTTtlV    OVK    i.To\fJ.1]fTl.,   TOVVaVTlOV    0£    TUVTO  jSovXiaV   TWV    ....    £vO    TTfiOiTCOirWV 

t6o^a(Tt  (Concil.  vii.  205.). 

'  See  the  orthodox  faith  in  Petav.  (Dog.  Theolog.  v.  1.  ix.  c.  6 — 10.  p.  433 — 447.)  :  all  the 
depths  of  this  controversy  are  founded  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Slaximus  and  Pyrrhus 
(ad  calcem  viii.  Annal.  Baron,  p.  755— 794.),  which  relates  a  real  conference,  and  produced  as 
fhort-lived  a  conversion. 

3  Impiissimam  ecthesim  ....  scelcrosum  typum  (Concil.  vii.  366.)  diabolicae  operationis 
genimina  (fors.  germina,  or  else  the  Greek  yEj/jj/xaxa,  in  the  original.  Concil.  p.  363, 
364.)  are  the  expressions  of  the  xviiith  anathema.  The  epistle  of  Pope  Martin  to 
Amandus,  a  Gallican  bishop,  stigmatizes  the  Monothelites  and  their  heresy  with  equal 
virulence  (p.  39a.). 
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impious  ectJiesis  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  confound  the  authors  and 
their  adherents  with  the  tivent)--one  notorious  heretics,  the  apostates 
from  the  church,  and  the  organs  of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the 
tamest  reign  could  not  pass  with  impunit}'.  Pope  Martin  ended  his 
days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his 
oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation 
of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand/  But  the  same  invincible  spirit  sur- 
vived in  their  successors,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged 
their  recent  defeat,  and  obhterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three  chapters. 
The  sj-nods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  by  the  sixth  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  palace  and  the  presence  of  a  new  Constantine,  a 
descendant  of  HeracUus.  The  royal  convert  (a,d.  680.  Nov.  7)  con- 
verted the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops;'  lie  dis- 
senters, with  their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  (a.d.  681.  Sept. 
16)  condemned  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pains  of  heresy;  the 
East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West ;  and  the  creed 
was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of  everj'  age,  that 
two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented  by  two 
priests,  one  deacon,  and  three  bishops ;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had 
neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to 
persuade ;  and  1  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  they  could  determine  the 
lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the  catechism  of  his  infancy, 
and  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and 
people  of  Constantinople  3  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed,  which 
is  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the  two  :  and  the  suspicion  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  unnatm-al  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  ap- 
pear in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.  While  the 
synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  decision,  by  rais- 
ing a  dead  man  to  life :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but  the 
acknowledged  failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Mono- 
thelites.  In  the  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was 
deposed  and  slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast 
of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image  or  monument  of  the  sixth  council 
was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
in  the  second  year,  their  patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  were  released  from  their  occasional  conform- 
ity, the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the  orthodox  suc- 
cessors of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 

^  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Majdmus  are  described  with  pathetic  simplicity  in  the 
origii>al  letters  and  acts  iConciL  vii.  63.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  656,  No.  2.  et  annos 
subsequent...  Yet  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  t^opia  and  awfxaroi  aiKta-fiOi, 
had  been  pre\'iously  announced  in  the  Tj-pe  of  Constans  {ConciL  vii.  240.  . 

'  Eutych.  -Annal.  ii.  368.1  most  erroneously  supposes  that  the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman 
sj-nod  transported  themselves  to  Constantinople ;  and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus 
composes  the  sixth  council  of  292  fathers. 

3  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  oia  TOi  Tavra  (Theophan.  Chron.  p.  292.\ 
tfiiaiv^n  c<poipa  irapa  trairriov.  ^Vhen  the  Monothelite  monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the 
people  shouted,  o  \ao^  avt^oijaE  (ConciL  vii.  1032.).  But  this  was  a  natural  atd  transient 
emotion  ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  good  people 
of  Constantinoi  le. 
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forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship  of 
images/ 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the  incarnation, 
which  had  been  defined  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  was  uniformly- 
preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland:^  the  same 
ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all 
the  Christians  whose  liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an  imperfect 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but  in  the  East,  they  were 
marked  with  the  less  honourable  name  of  Melchites  or  Royalists  j^  of 
men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  reason, 
or  tradition,  had  been  established,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might 
allege  the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with  malicious 
joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by 
the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  prevailing  faction 
will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural 
that  dissenters  should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under 
the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  degenerated 
into  rebels  and  fugitives ;  and  the  most  ancient  and  useful  allies  of 
Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the 
enemy,  of  the  Christians.  Language,  the  leading  principle  which 
unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the 
sectaries  of  the  East,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abol- 
ished the  means  of  intercourse,  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The 
long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all,  their  elo- 
quence, had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most  perfect  that 
has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered  in  the  use  of  their  national 
idioms ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to 

^  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synods  of  Rome  (vii.  77 — 
395.  601 — 608.)  and  Constantinople  (p.  609 — 1429.)-  Baronius  extracted  some  original  docu- 
ments from  the  Vatican  library ;  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the  diligence  of  Pagi. 
Even  Dupin  (Biblio.  Eccles.  vi.  57.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  i.  541.)  afford  a  tolerable 
abridgment. 

^  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  subscribed  pro  omni  Aqui- 
lonati  parte  Britannise  et  Hlbernije,  quae  ab  Anglorum  et  Brittonum,  necnon  Scotoriim  et 
Pictorum  gentibus  colebantur  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  31.  apud  Pagi,  Critica,  iii.  88.). 
Theodore  (magnse  insulae  Britanniae  archiepiscopus  et  philosophus)  was  long  expected  at  Rome 
(Concil.  vii.  714.);  but  he  contented  himself  with  holding  (a.d.  680)  his  provmcial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the  first  Lateran  council 
against  the  Monothelites  (Concil.  vii.  597.).  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been 
named  to  the  primacy  of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian  (a.d.  668.  Baronius  and  Pagi),  whose 
esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his  national  character — ne 
quid  contrarium  veritati  fidei,  Grsecorum  more,  in  ecclesiam  cui  praeesset  introduceret.  The 
Cilician  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  African  guide  (Bedas  Hist. 
Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  iv.  c.  i.).  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine  ;  and  the  same  creed  of 
the  incarnation  has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates, 
whose  sound  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that  abstruse  mystery. 

3  This  name,  unknown  till  the  xth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac  origin.  It  was  invented 
by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nestorians  and  Mahometans;  but  it  was 
»cceptcd  without  shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Eutych. 
(Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  li.  507,  iii.  355.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  119.). 
\\fx%i^  iouXot  Tou  BncriXtttts,  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constnntinoi'le 
(ConcU.  vii.  765  1. 
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the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac,'  from  the 
mountains  of  Assj-ria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher 
topics  of  poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected 
by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  Barbaric  tongues, 
which  have  been  revived  in  the  studies  of  modem  Europe,  were  unin- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Syriac  and 
the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the  ^thiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the 
service  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  their  theolog)'  is  enriched  by 
domestic  versions''  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular 
fathers.  After  a  period  of  1360  years,  the  spark  of  controversy,  first 
kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  East ; 
and  the  hostile  communions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
their  founders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  serv- 
itude, the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  cherish  the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which 
allows  them  to  anathematize,  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  sjnod  of 
Ephesus ;  on  the  other,  pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
weight  which  they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  de- 
mands our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  various 
prospect  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The  Jacobites.^  III.  The  Ma- 
ronites.  IV.  The  Armenians.  V.  The  Copts ;  and,  VI.  The  Abys- 
sinians.  To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common ;  but  of  the  latter, 
each  is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modem 
natives  of  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing 
with  their  ancestors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  re- 
ject the  religion,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 

i  I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy  of  the 
unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The  Oriental  bishops, 
who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  were 
mollified  by  his  tardy  concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, subscribed,  not  without  a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon ; 
the  power  of  the  ^Ionophysites  reconciled  them  with  the  Catholics  in 
the  conformity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibly  of  belief;  and 

'  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was  divided  into  three 
dialects,  i.  The  Aramaan,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and  the  cities  of  AIesop>otamia.  2. 
The  Palestine,  which  was  used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The 
Nabathaan,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  the  villages  of  Irak  (Gregor. 
Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  11.;.  On  the  Syriac,  see  Ebed-Jesu  (Asseman.  iii.  326.;,  whose 
prejudice  alone  could  prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 

^  I  shall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Asse- 
raanuus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  consulted  with  some  care.  It  appears,  i.  That 
of  all  the  versions  which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now 
extant  in  their  pristine  integrity,  z.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim;  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  Oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  is  more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

3  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Cleraentino-Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemannus.  That  learned 
Maronite  was  disfiatched  in  the  year  1715,  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  visit  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes  published  at  Rome  1719 — 1728, 
contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  of  his  e.xtensive  project  As  a  natire 
and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed  the  Syriac  literature ;  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  be 
wishes  to  be  moderate  and  candid. 
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their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three 
chapters.  Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate,  or  more  sincere, 
were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws ;  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Beyond  those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  in  which  they  might  hope  for  liberty  and  aspire  to  conquest. 
In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity 
had  struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under  its 
salutary  shade.  The  cat/wlic,  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital :  in 
his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regular  hierarchy  :  they 
rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  converted  from  the 
Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the  secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and 
their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable 
enemy.  The  Persian  church  had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of 
Syria ;  and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely  in- 
terwoven with  its  original  frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  dependence  on  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  Oriental  church.' 
In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,^  the  rising  generations  of  the  faithful 
imbibed  their  theological  idiom ;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version 
the  10,000  volumes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the 
apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius,  whose 
person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the  nations  beyond  the 
Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas  bishop  of  Edessa,  taught 
them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians,  who,  m  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had 
impiously  confounded  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  flight  "of  the 
masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the  Athens  of 
Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal 
of  religion  and  revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites, 
who,  under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones 
of  the  East,  provoked  their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow 
a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ, 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassanian  kings  beheld 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had 
embraced  the  religion,  and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited 
their  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy ;  the  progress 
of  the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and  he 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius 
as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims  and 

^  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  Ecchelensis,  No.  37,  38,  39, 
40.  Concil.  ii.  335.  ed.  Venet.  These  vulgar  titles,  Nicene^nA  Arabic,  are  both  apocryphal. 
The  council  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  20  canons  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  ; 
and  the  remainder,  70  or  80,  were  collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac 
edition  of  Maruthas  is  no  longer  extant  (Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  i.  195.  iii.  74.),  and  the 
Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many  recent  interpolations.  Yet  this  code  contains  many 
curious  relics  of  ecclesiastical  disciplme  ;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the  eastern 
communions,  it  was  probably  finished  before  the  schism  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites 
(Fabric.  Biblio.  Gra;c.  xi.  363.;. 

'  Theodore  the  reader  (1.  li.  c.  5.  49.  ad  calcem  Hist.  Eccles.)  has  noticed  this  Persuin 
•chnol  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  .splendour,  and  the  two  a;ra.s  of  its  downfall  (a.d.  431  and  489), 
tre  clearly  discussed  by  Assemanni  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  402.  iii.  376.  iv.  70.  934.). 
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enemies  of  the  Roman  t>Tant.  The  Nestorians  composed  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  :  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword,  of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their 
weaker  brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from 
the  communion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  7700  Mono- 
pliysites  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  discipline 
in  the  churches  of  Persia,'  Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  liberal  principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  pohcy :  the 
austerity  of  the  cloyster  was  relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten ;  houses 
of  charity  were  endowed  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  foundlings ; 
the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy ;  and  their  number  was  multi- 
plied (a.d.  500)  by  the  public  and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the 
bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  himseU'.  To  this  standard  of  natural 
and  religious  freedom,  mjTiads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Eastern  empire :  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was 
punished  by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  ;  they 
transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war :  and  those  who 
deserved  the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a  discerning 
monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan  and  his  fiercer  grandson,  were 
assisted  with  ad\ace,  and  money,  and  troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries 
who  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  East;  their  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  the  gift  of  the  Catholic  churches  :  but  when  those  cities 
and  churches  were  recovered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of 
treason  and  heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of 
their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was 
often  endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown.  They  were  involved 
in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism :  their  enmity  to  Rome 
could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gospel :  and  a 
colony  of  300,000  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apainea  and  Antioch,  was 
permitted  to  erect  an  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  catJwlic,  and  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced 
some  conditions  which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of 
Christianity  in  Persia,  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  holy  sj-nods :  but  he  flattered  himself  that  they 
would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits  of  union  with  the 
empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their 
gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign. 
In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been  burnt  at  Paris  and  protected 
in  Germany,  by  the  superstition  and  policy  of  the  most  Christian 
king. 

From  the  conquest  of  Persia  the  priests  carried  their  spiritual  arms 
(a.d.  500 — 1200)  to  the  nonh,  the  east,  and  the  south;  and  the  sim- 
phcity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the 
Syriac  theology.     In  the  sixth  century,  according  to  the  report  of  a 

'  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands  of  Assemanni  to  a 
folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned  researches  are  digested  in  the  most  lucid  order. 
Besides  this  ivth  volume  of  the  BibHotheca  Orientalis,  the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding 
tomes  (i.  203.  ii.  321 — 463.  iiu  64 — 70.  378 — 395,  &c.  403 — 408.  580 — 589.)  may  be  usefiilly 
consulted, 
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Nestorian  traveller,'  Christianity  was  successfully  preaclied  to  the 
Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians, 
the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites  :  the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  gulf  of 
Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith 
was  conspicuous  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and 
martyrs.  The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of 
Christians,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered  regions 
derived  their  ordination  from  the  catholic  of  Babylon.  In  a  subsequent 
age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  con- 
fined the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
The  missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the 
footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.  They 
exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illiterate  shepherds ;  to  those 
sanguinary  warriors,  they  recommended  humanity  and  repose.  Yet  a 
khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at 
their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination ;  and  the  fame 
of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John^  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Europe. 
The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season 
of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  aniinal  food,  and  how  he  might  cele- 
brate the  Eucharist  in  a  desert  that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine. 
In  their  progress  by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by 
the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Unlike  the 
senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the  characters  of  priests 
and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the  reason  of  philoso- 
phers, are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode  of  popular  superstition. 
They  cherished  and  they  confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of 
India ;  but  the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  state,  and  after  a  short  vicissitude  of  favour  and  persecution,  the 
foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion.^  Under  the  reign  of 
the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from  China  to  Jerusa- 

'  Topog.  Christ,  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  I.  iii.  178.  1.  xi. 
337.  The  entire  work,  of  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius  (cod.  xxxvi.  9. 
ed.  Hoeschel),  Thevenot  (in  the  ist  Part  ofhis  Relations  des  Voyages,  &c.)i  and  Fabric.  (Biblio. 
Graec.  1.  iii.  c.  25.  ii.  603.),  has  been  published  by  father  Montfaucon  at  Paris,  1707,  in  the 
Nova  CoUectio  Patrura  (ii.  113. 1.  It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious 
heresy  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat  oblong  table,  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  the  Scriptures  (1.  ii.  138.).  But  the  nonsense  of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller,  who  performed  his  voyage  a.d.  522,  and  published  his 
book  at  Alexandria  A.D.  547  (1.  ii.  140.  Montfaucon,  Praefat.  c.  2.).  The  Nestorianism  of 
Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes, 
i.  40.),  and  is  confirmed  by  Assemanni  (Biblio.  Orien.  iv.  605.). 

In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of  Prester  John 
evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama 
of  Thibet  (Hist.  Geneal.  des  Tatares,  P.  ii.  42.  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  31.),  and  were  ignor- 
antly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssmia  (Ludolph.  Hist.  jEthiop. 
Comment.  1.  ii.  c.  i.).  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  the  xith  and  xiith  centuries,  Nestorian 
Christianity  wa.s  professed  in  the  horde  of  the  Keraites  (d'Hcrbelot,  p.  256.  915.  959.  Asse- 
manni, iv.  468.). 

3  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  century,  is  invincibly 
proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence  (A.ssemanni,  Biblio. 
Orien.  iv.  502.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xxx.  p.  802.).  'J'hc  inscription  of  Siganfu, 
which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  church  from  the  first  mission  A.u.  636,  to  the 
current  year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  &c.  who  become  the  dupes  of 
their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud. 
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1cm  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were 
computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.'  Twenty-five 
metropoHtans  or  archbishops  composed  their  hierarchy,  but  several  of 
these  were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the 
duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  every  six  years 
they  should  testify  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  catholic  or  patri- 
arch of  Babylon,  a  vague  appellation,  which  has  been  successively 
applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  These 
remote  branches  are  long  since  withered,  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk* 
is  now  divided  by  the  ElijaJis  of  Mosul,  the  representatives,  almost  in 
lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  succession,  the  yosephs  of 
Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,^  and  the  Simeons 
of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt,  at  the  head  of  40,000  families,  was 
promoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophists  of  Persia.  The 
number  of  300,000  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldasans  or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with 
the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 

According  to  the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
India  by  St.  Thomas.-*  At  the  end  (a.d.  883)  of  the  ninth  centurj',  his 
shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited 
by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls 
and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained 
the  largest  projects  of  trade  and  discovery.^  When  the  Portuguese 
first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  had 
been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of 
their  character  and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In 
arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan  :  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were 
enriched  by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles 
of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the 
gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin  himself. 
They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign,  but  they  were  governed,  even 
in  temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted 
his  ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was 

'  Jacobitae  et  Nestorianx  plures  quam  Grjeci  et  Larini.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hieroso!. 
1.  iu  c.  76.  p.  1093.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  numbers  are  given  by  Thomassin, 
Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  172. 

-  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Biblio.  Orien.  of  Assemanni,  L 
52-5.  ii.  457.  iii.  603.  p.  621 — 623.  iv.  164 — i6g.  p.  423.  p.  622 — 629. 

3  The  pompous  language  of  Rome  on  the  submission  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch,  is  elegantly 
represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra-Paola,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and  the  trophies  of 
Alexander,  Tauris,  and  Ecbatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

•*  The  Indian  missionary  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichzean,  or  an  Armenian  merchant 
(La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  57 — 70.),  was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Jerom  Jad  Marcellam  epist.  148.).  Marco  Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  city  of  Maabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league  only  from  Madras  (d'Anville,  Eclaircisse- 
mens  sur  ITnde,  p.  125.),  where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  chiu-ch  under  the  name 
of  St.  Thome,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was  silenced  by  the 
profane  neighbourhood  of  the  English  (La  Croze,  ii.  7.). 

5  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chron.  (a.d.  883)  nor  William  of  Malmsbury  (de  Gest. 
Reg.  Anglix,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  44.)  were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  ex- 
traordinary fact ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  motives  and  measures  of  Alfred;  and 
their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity.  William  of  Malmsbury  feels  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  quod  quivis  in  hoc  saeculo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that 
the  English  ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Eg>pt.  The  royal  author  has 
not  ennched  his  Orosius  (Barrington's  Miscellanies)  with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavias 
voyage. 
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exercised  in  1400  churches,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  01 
200,000  souls.  Their  rehgion  would  have  rendered  them  the  firmest 
and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese  (a.d.  1500),  but  the  inquisi- 
tors soon  discerned  in  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe, 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the  Nestorian 
patriarch ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he  ordained  at  Mosul,  traversed  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  In  their  Syriac  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and  Nestori- 
us  were  piously  commemorated ;  they  united  their  adoration  of  the 
two  persons  of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honours  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Goddess.  When  her  image  was  first  presented  to  the 
disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indignantly  exlaimed,  "  We  are  Chris- 
"tians,  not  idolaters  !  "  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the 
veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation  from  the  western  world  had 
left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements  or  corruptions  of  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  Papist  or  a 
Protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept 
all  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his 
bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  flock,  without  a 
shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in 
his  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diam- 
per,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the  reunion, 
and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
church,  without  forgetting  auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius 
was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of  Anga- 
mala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  (a.d.  1599— 1663)  of  servitude  and 
hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese 
empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  they  had 
abused :  the  arms  of  40,000  Christians  were  pointed  against  their  fall- 
ingtyrants ;  and  the  Indianarchdcaconassumedthecharacter  of  bishop, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be 
obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professed  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of  Holland  and  England  are  the 
friends  of  toleration ;  but  if  oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  con- 
tempt, the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
cold  and  silent  indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.' 

'  Concerning  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  Assemannus,  Biblio.  Orient,  iv.  p.  391 — 407. 
435—451.  Geddes's  Church  History  of  Malabar;  and,  above  all,  La  Croze,  Histoirc  du 
Christianisiiie  des  InJes,  2  vols.  i2mo,  T,a  Haye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  They 
h.avc  drawn  iVoni  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and  Italian  narratives  ;  and  the  prejudices 
Qf  the  Jesuits  arc  sufficiently  corrected  by  those  of  the  Protestants. 
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II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius, 
their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones 
of  the  East,  and  crushed  on  its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians, 
The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discre- 
tion by  Severus  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of 
the  Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  main- 
tained against  the  latter  the  reaUty  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  con- 
strained the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth.'  But 
the  approximation  of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ; 
each  party  was  the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could 
dispute  on  so  trifling  a  difference ;  the  tyrant  of  SjTia  enforced  the 
belief  of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  350 
monks,  who  were  slain  (a.d.  518),  not  perhaps  without  provocation  or 
resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea.-  The  successor  of  Anastasius 
replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the  East ;  Severus  fled  into  Egypt ; 
and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,^  who  had  escaped  from  the  Nes- 
torians of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of 
Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  800 
ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,*  and  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous 
favour  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds, 
must  insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spirit- 
ual distress,  the  expiring  faction  was  revived,  and  united,  and  per- 
petuated, by  the  labours  of  a  monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  Barada;us^ 
has  been  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites^  a  familiar  sound 
which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the  holy  con- 
fessors in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  received  the  powers  of 
bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  the  East,  and  the  ordination  of  80,000 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible 
source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  missionary'  was  promoted  by  the 
fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the  dominions 
of  Justinian ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and 
to  hate  the  Roman  legislator.     The  successors  of  Severus,  while  they 

'  Oiot>  f tiTfii/  \//^«uJaXj)6jjs  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Incar- 
nation, p.  245.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianismed'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie, 
P-  35-).  who  exclaims,  perhaps  too  hastily,  "Quel  pitoyable  raisonnement !"  Renaudot  has 
touched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127 — 13S.)  the  Oriental  accounts  of  Severus;  and  his 
authenric  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the 
xth  century,  to  his  brother  Mennas  of  Alexandria  (.■isseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  132.). 

^  Epist.  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syrise  Secundae  ad  Papara  Hormisdam,  ConciL 
V.  598.  The  courage  of  St.  Sabas,  ut  leo  aniraosus,  will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of 
these  monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  defensive  \Baron.  a.d.  513.  No.  7,  &c.). 

3  Assemanni  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  10.)  and  La  Croze  (Chnstianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  36.)  wM 
suppl>  the  histoty  of  Xenaias,  or  Phi!o.\enus,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament. 

*  The  names  and  titles  of  54  bishops  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chron. 
of  Dionysius  apud  Asseraan.  torn.  ii.  54.).  Severus  was  personally  summoned  to  Constantin- 
ople— for  his  trial,  says  Liberat.  (Brev.  c.  19.) — that  his  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  says 
Evagrias  fl.  iv.  c.  iv.).  The  prudent  patriarch  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  difference.  This 
eclesiastical  revolution  is  fixed  by  Pagi  to  Sept.  a.d.  518  (Critica,  ii.  506.). 

5  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Baradaeus,  or  Zanzalus,  may  be  gathered  from 
Eutych.  (.A.nnal.  ii.  144.^  Renaudot  (Hist.  Partiarch.  Ale.-c.  p.  133.),  and  Assemannus  (Biblio. 
Orien.  i.  p.  424.  ii.  p.  62—60.  324 — 332.  p.  414.  iii.  p.  3S5 — 388.).  He  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Jacobites  themselves  had  rather  deduce  their  naine  and  pedigree 
from  St.  James  the  apostle. 
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lurked  in  convents  or  villages,  while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed 
heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  as- 
serted, as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the 
rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch :  under  the  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the 
pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with 
cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  secondary,  though  honourable, 
place,  is  filled  by  the  maphrian,  who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself, 
defies  the  Nestorian  catholic  with  whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of 
the  East.  Under  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  150  archbishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the  Jacobite 
church ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are 
often  visited  by  the  patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and 
industrious  mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  susten- 
ance from  their  daily  labour :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may 
impose  their  excessive  fasts;  five  annual  lents,  during  which,  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the 
taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed 
from  50,000  to  80,000  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which 
has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve  centuries. 
Yet  in  that  long  period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted 
to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulpharagius ' 
primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In 
his  life,  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a 
poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle  philosophei,  and  a  moderate 
divine.  In  his  death,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival,  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot 
their  disputes,  and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy. 
The  sect  which  was  honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears, 
however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The 
superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid,^ 
their  intestine  divisions  are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far 
as  I  can  measure  the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the 
precincts  of  reason.  Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the 
rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology;  much  more  for  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia,  the 
Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  their 
penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or  dead  they  are 
worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity ;  the  crosier  of  bishop  and 
patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  venerable  hands ;  and  they  assume  the 
government  of  men,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  cloyster.3 

'  The  account  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  article  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  of  Assemannus  (ii.  p.  244 — 321.  under  the  n:ime  oi  Grcgorhis  Bar-I/ebrteus).  La  Croze 
(Christiauisnie  d'Ethiopie,  p.  53 — 63.)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
Jewish  blood  which  secretly  defiles  their  church  and  state. 

^  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze  (p.  352.),  and  even  by  the  Syrian 
Assemannus  (i.  226.  ii.  304. )• 

^  The  state  of  the  Monophysites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dissertation  at  the  besinning 
of  the  iid  volume  of  Assemannus,  which  contains  142  pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Oregon* 
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III.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites  of  every 
age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maronite^^  a  name  which 
has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  an  hermit  to  a  monaster}^,  from  a 
monaster}'  to  a  nation.     Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century, 
displayed  his  religious  madness  in  S\Tia ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea 
and  Emesa  disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on  his 
tomb,  and  600  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitary-  cells  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes.     In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they  nicely 
threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ; 
but  the  unfortunate  question  of  one  will  or  opei  ation  in  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  was  generated  by  their  curious  leisure.    Their  proselyte,  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  was  rejected   as  a  Maronite   from  the  walls  of 
Emesa ;  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  monaster}-  of  his  brethren ;  and  their 
theological  lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy 
domain.     The  name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  pro- 
pagated among  the  Greeks  and  Swians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by 
Macarius  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  declared  before  the  S)-nod  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he 
would  submit  to  be  hewTi  piece-meal  and  cast  into  the  sea.*  A  similar 
or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the  unresisting 
subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of  Mardaites^  or  rebels, 
was   bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy  natives  of  mount    Libanus. 
John  Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  his  nephew  Abraham, 
at  the  head  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom 
against  the  tyrants  of  the  East.     The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine 
pursued,  with  pious  hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood 
the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and  of 
Rome.     An   army  of  Greeks  invaded  Syria;   the  monastery  of  St. 
Maron  was  destroyed  with  fire ;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed 
and  murdered,  and  12,000  of  their  followers  were  transplanted  to  the 
distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the 
Maronites  has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  they  still 
enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion  and  a  mitigated 
servitude.     Their  domestic  governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient 
nobility ;  the  patriarch  in  his  monaster)-  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Antioch;  9  bishops  compose  his  sj-nod,  and  150 
priests,  who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage,  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  100,000  souls.     Their  country-  extends  from  the  ridge  of  mount 
Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual  descent  affords,  in 
a  narrow  space,  each  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 

Bar-Hebraeus,  or  Abulpharag.  (Biblio.  Orien.  iL  321 — 463.),  pursues  the  double  series  of  the 
Nestorian  catholics  and  the  inapkrians  of  the  J  acobites. 

'  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Eutycli.  'Annal.  ii.  191.  267. 
332.) ;  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He 
was  not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronites  of  the  xth  century;  and  we  may 
believe  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  Jacobites  and  Latins. 

^  Concil.  vii.  780.  The  Monothehte  cause  was  supported  with  firmness  and  subtlety  by 
Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea  (p.  1040.). 

3  Theophan.  (Chron.  p.  295.  300.  302.  306.)  and  Cedrenus^p.  437.  440.^  relate  the  exploits  of 
the  Mardaites  :  the  name  (Mard,  in  Synac  rebellavit)  is  explained  by  La  Roque  (Voyage  de 
la  Syrie,  ii.  53.)  ;  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi  (a.d.  676,  No.  4—14.  a.d.  685,  No.  3,  4.)  ;  and 
even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John  Maron  (.\sseman.  BibUot.  Orien.  i.  496.)  ilhi«- 
trates,  from  the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  Libanus. 
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erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,'  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the  12th  century,  the  Maronites, 
abjuring  the  Monothelite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches 
of  Antioch  and  Rome,'^  and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  re- 
newed by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians. 
But  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their  union  has  ever 
been  perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  leaioed  Maronites  of  the  college  of 
Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors  from  the  guilt 
of  heresy  and  schism.^ 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armenians'*  had  signalized 
their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Christians.  The 
disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
prevented  their  clergy  from  assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and 
they  floated  84  years  ^  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of 
Halicarnassus,*  who  in  Egypt,  their  caiumon  exile,  had  been  van- 
quished by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Severus,  the 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone  are  the 
pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  re- 
nounced by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  per- 
severe in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  ex- 
isted without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their 
adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a  phantom ;  and  they 
retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh, 
even  the  natural  effects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  The  religion  of 
Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of  their  schism, 
and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals 

'  In  the  last  century  20  large  cedars  still  remained  (Voyage  de  laRoque,  i.  68.)  ;  at  present 
they  are  reduced  to  4  or  5  (Volney,  i.  264.).  These  trees,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  were  guarded 
by  excommunication  :  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses,  &c.  ;  an  annual 
mass  was  chaunted  under  their  shade ;  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sens- 
itive power  of  erecting  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Libanus  is  less 
faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus :  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque  nivibus — a  daring  meta- 
phor (Hist.  V.  6.). 

'  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  p.  1022.) 
is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra  (Hist.  Hierosolym.  1.  ii.  c.  77.  p.  1093.).  But  this 
unnatural  league  expired  with  the  power  of  the  Franks  ;  and  Abulpharagius  (who  died  in 
1286)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Monothelites  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  292.). 

3  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voy.  de  la  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban 
par  la  Roque  (2  vols,  in  i2mo,  Amsterdam,  1723 ;  particularly  i.  p.  42 — 47.  p.  174 — 184.  ii.  p. 
10 — 120.).  In  the  ancient  part  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the  other  Maronites  of 
Rome,  which  A.ssemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce,  and  ashamed  to  support.  Jablonski  (Institut. 
Hist.  Christ,  iii.  186.),  Niebuhr  (Voyage  de  I'Arabie,  &c.  ii.  346.  370 — 381.),  and,  above  all, 
the  judicious  Volney  (Voy.  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  ii.  8 — 31.     Paris,  1787),  maybe  consulted. 

*  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christ,  de 
I'Ethiope  et  de  I'Armenie,  p.  269 — 402.).  He  refers  to  the  great  Armenian  History  of  Gala- 
nus  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome,  1650 — 1661).  and  commends  the  state  of  Armenia  in  vol.  3  of  Nouv. 
Mem.  des  Miss,  du  Levant.  The  work  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is 
praised  by  La  Croze. 

S  The  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (Pagi, 
Critica,  ad  a.d.  535).  It  was  consummated  at  the  end  of  17  years  ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of 
Christ  552  that  we  date  theaera  of  the  Armenians  (I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  .xxxv.l. 

*  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  seen  in  Liberat.  (Brev.  c. 
19.),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  132.  303.),  and  Assemaunus  (Biblio.  Oricii.  ii.  Dis- 
sert, de  Monophysitis,  viii.  2S6.]. 
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of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquillitj-  of  servitude.  From  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  ol 
perpetual  war ;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and  Erivan  were  dispeopled 
by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophies ;  and  myriads  of  Christian  families 
were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  distant  provinces 
of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is 
fervent  and  intrepid :  they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet ;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error 
and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins 
is  not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom  their  pa- 
triarch offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.'  The  catholic  or 
patriarch  of  the  Armenians  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin, 
three  leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom 
may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or  five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by 
his  hand ;  but  the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify 
with  their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court.  As  soon 
as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the  garden ;  and 
our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity  of  their  life  in- 
creases in  just  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  In  the  80,000 
towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  small 
and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen ;  but  the 
annual  amount  of  600,000  crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant 
demands  of  charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are  enriched 
with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry ;  and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is 
preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of  Barbar}-  and  Poland.^ 

V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the  prince 
might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed.  But 
the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  maintained  their  opposition  to 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  lo 
expect  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  discord.  The  Monophysitc 
church  of  Alexandria  ^  was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  corriiptibles 
and  incorriiptibles,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions 
upheld  (a.d.  537 — 568)  their  respective  candidates.''  Gaian  was  the 
disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil  of  Severus ;  the 
claims  of  the  former  were  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and 
senators,  the  city  and  the  province ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority 
of  his  ordination,  the  favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms 
of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have  been  used  in  more  honourable 

'  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  xiith  century  in  the  History  of  Nicetas  Choniates  (p.  258.). 
Yet  300  years  before,  Phot.  (Epistol.  ii.  49.  ed.  Montacul)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians — XoTptutt    (rjifxepov  opOoSo^wi. 

'  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  their  mother  church  is 
on  the  high-road  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan  :  for  their  present  st^c.  Fabric.  iLux 
Evangelii,  &c.  c.  .\x.xviii.  40.;,  Olearius  ^1.  iv.  c.  40.),  Chardin  (ii.  232.),  '1  oumefort  flettre 
XX.;,  and,  above  all,  Tavemier  (i.  28 — 37.  510 — 518.),  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read 
nothing,  but  had  seen  so  much  and  so  well. 

^  The  historj'  of  the  Ale.vaniirian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Benjamin,  is  taken  from 
P.cnauJot  {p.  114 — 164.;,  and  Annals  of  Eutychius,  v.  2. 

•*  Liberat.  Brcv.  a  20.  23.    Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.     Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  26,  27. 
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warfare.     The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sar- 
dinia, inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria ;  and  after  a  schism  of  170 
years,  the  Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their 
founder.     The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  discipline  was  tried  in  a 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead 
bodies  of    citizens    and  soldiers;    the  pious   women,  ascending  the 
roofs  of  their  houses,  showered   aown    every   sharp   or    ponderous 
utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses 
was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of 
the  Roman  world.     But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had  not  conquered 
in  the  cause  of  an  heretic ;  Theodosius  himself  was  speedily  though 
gently  removed ;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised 
(a.d.  538)  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.     The  powers  of  government 
Avere  strained  in  his  support ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes 
and  tribunes  of  Egypt ;  the  allowance  of  bread  which  Diocletian  had 
granted,  was   suppressed,  the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of 
schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food. 
In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  the  people ;  and   none  except  his  servile  Melchites  would  salute 
him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop.     Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of 
ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he 
solicited,  with  a  bribe  of  700  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the 
same  station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.     His  successor  ApoUinaris  en- 
tered (A.D.  551)  the  hostile  city  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for 
prayer  or  for  battle.    His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distributed  through 
the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were  guarded,  and  a  chosen 
band  was  stationed  in  the  choir  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief. 
He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of 
a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  the 
robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.      Astonishment  held  them  mute ; 
but  no  sooner  had  ApoUinaris  begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than 
a  volley  of  curses,  and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minister  of  the   emperor  and   the  synod.      A   charge  was  instantly 
sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apostles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their 
knees  in  blood ;  and  200,000  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the 
sword  :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended  from  the  slaughter 
of  a  day  to  the  1 8  years  of  the  reign  of  ApoUinaris.     Two  succeeding 
patriarchs,  Eulogius  '  (a.d.  580)  and  John=  (a.d.  609),  laboured  in  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their 
evangelical  profession.     The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was 
displayed  in  many  a  volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches 
and  Severus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of 
St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chal- 

'  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  more  conspicuous  for  subtlety  than  elo- 
quence. He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Gaianites  and  Theodosians,  ought  not 
to  be  reconciled  ;  that  the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  here- 
tical in  that  of  Severus ;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo  are  equally  true,  &c.  His 
writings  are  no  longer  extant,  except  in  the  Extracts  of  Pnotius,  who  had  perused  them 
with  care  and  satisfaction,  cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv,  ccxxvi,  ccxxvii.  ccxxx,  cclx.xx. 

^  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cv- 
prus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  Latin  version  of  Baron,  (a.  i). 
610,  No.  9.  A.D.  620,  No.  8.).  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  763.)  and  Fabric.  (J,  v.  c.  11.  vii.  454.)  have 
made  some  critical  observations. 
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cedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  eleemosynan-  were  dictated 
by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred poor  were  maintained  at  his  expence ;  on  his  accession,  he  found 
8000  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury-  of  the  church;  he  collected 
10,000  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful;  yet  the  primate  could  boast 
in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part 
of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alexandria  were 
delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  pro- 
scribed in  Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives 
from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch,  the 
oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius  had  resisted 
the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or 
an  enthusiast.  "  Such,"  replied  the  patriarch,  "  were  the  offers  of  the 
"  tempter  when  he  showed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul 
"  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the 
"  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill  the  body ;  but  my  conscience  is  my 
"  own ;  and  in  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 
"  faith  of  my  holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  CjtII,  and  Dioscorus. 
"  Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon !  Ana- 
"  thema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  !  Anathema  to  them  now  and 
"  for  evermore  !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked 
"  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God,  follow  me 
"  and  seek  their  salvation."  .\fter  comforting  his  brethren,  he  em- 
barked for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews, 
the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions 
were  favourably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city ;  the  influence 
of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismission ; 
and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  ot 
his  native  country.  On  the  news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently 
feasted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy ;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  in- 
telligence of  a  new  election ;  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of 
Alexandria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and 
were  maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  per- 
petual succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius ; 
and  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egn,-pt  were  united  by 
the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith.  But  the 
same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  sect  of  the  SjTians, 
was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egj-ptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who, 
almost  unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  sj-nod  of  Chalcedon. 
A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egj^pt  had  ceased  to  be  a 
kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Eiu-ope  had  trampled  on 
the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascends 
beyond  the  records  of  historj-.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution 
rekindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  abjured,  with  a 
foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks  :  every  Mel- 
chite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the  alli- 
ance of  marriage,  the  offices  of  humanity,  were  condemned  as  a 
deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  and 
his  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  military  force.     A  generous  effort  might  have  redeemed 
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the  religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  600  monasteries  might  have 
poured  forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should 
have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience 
has  proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage ;  the  fanatic 
who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  the  stake, 
would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusil- 
lanimous temper  of  the  Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a  change  of 
masters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his 
reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious  respite.  The  vic- 
tory of  Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the 
patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert.  In  his  flight, 
Benjamin  (a.d.  625 — 661)  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him 
expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked 
like  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision. 
The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the  nature  of  the  deliverance, 
will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  I  shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven 
centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt. 
The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence  or  rather  a  shelter  for 
their  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops  :  forty  monas- 
teries have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  progress  of 
servitude  and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despic- 
able number  of  25,000  or  30,000  families;'  a  race  of  illiterate  beg- 
gars, whose  only  consolation  is  derived  from  the  superior  wretchedness 
of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminutive  congregation."* 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Csesars,  or  a  slave  to  the 
khalifs,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and 
-(Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness; 
and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  100,000 
horse,  with  an  equal  number  of  camels  ;3  that  their  hand  could  pour 
or  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ;*  and  the  peace  and  plenty  of  Egypt 
was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch. 
In  exile  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness 
the  conversion  of  the  black  nations  of  Nubia,s  from  the  tropic  of 

'  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois  (ii. 
192.),  and  appears  more  probable  than  the  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gc- 
■melH  Carreri.  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that  those 
heretics  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  his  orthodox  Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the 
"TToXkaL  Ktv  SeKuSe's  oevoiuto  oivoxoio  of  Homer  (Iliad  ii.  128.),  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  contempt  (Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740.). 

'  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &c.  may  be  found  in  the  Abb6  Renau- 
dot's  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original;  the  Chron.  Orient,  of  Peter,  a  Jacob- 
ite ;  in  the  two  versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1651;  and  John  Simon  Asseman, 
Venet.  1729.  These  annals  descended  no  lower  than  the  xiiith  century.  The  more  recent 
accounts  must  be  searched  for  in  the  travellers  into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouv.  Mem.  des  Miss,  de 
Levant.  In  the  last  century,-  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at  Oxford,  in 
thirty  p.iges,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarnm,  147.  post  150. 

3  About  the  year  737.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221,  222.  Elmacin,  Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  gg. 

_  ^  Ludolph,  Hist.  jEthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pat.  Alex.  p.  480. 
This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artifice  of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the 
Abyssmians,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semljlance  of 
truth.  The  rains  of  .(Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the 
monarch.  If  the  river  approaches,  at  Napata,  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Red  Sea 
(d'Anville's  Maps),  a  canal  that  should  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably 
surpass,  the  power  of  the  Caisars. 

S  The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complexion  of  the  Arabs,  afford 
a  proof  that  2000  years  are  not  suflicient  to  change  the  colour  of  Ine  human  race.     The  Nu- 
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Cancer  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  Her  design  was  suspected  and 
emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival  missionaries,  a 
Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the  same  time;  but  the  empress, 
from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed ;  and  the 
Catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the 
king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dios- 
corus.  The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed  with 
honour ;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  negro  convert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  he  would  never  abandon 
his  brethren  the  true  believers,  to  the  persecuting  ministers  of  the  sjTiod 
of  Chalcedon. — Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  i.  329.  During  several  ages, 
the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the  twelfth  centur)-,  Christianity 
prevailed ;  and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage 
towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.'  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed 
their  threats  of  returning  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  they  have  finally 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  Cross.  A 
metaphysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite  creed. 

Christianity  was  (a.d.  530,  &c.)  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssin- 
ian empire ;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  sometimes 
interrupted  above  70  or  100  j^ears,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria 
retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupillage.  Seven  bishops 
once  composed  the  Ethiopic  sj-nod :  had  their  number  amounted  to 
ten,  they  might  have  elected  an  independent  primate,  and  one  of  their 
kings  was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical 
throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ;  the 
episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  abuna,"  the  head 
and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  the  patriarch  supplies  each 
vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  mor.k;  and  the  character  of  a  stranger 
appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous 
in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism  of 
Egj-pt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian 
and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote 
and  independent  province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was  .again 
victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  established  in  that  sequestered 
church  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.^     Encompassed  on 

bians,  an  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  and  wooUj'  hair  (BufTon,  Hist.  Natur.  v.  117.  143,  144.  166  219.  ed.  umo, 
Paris,  1769!.  The  ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modem  times. 

'  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  a.d.  1153,  is  attested  by  the  sherif  al  Edrisi,  falsely 
described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geographer  p.  18.),  who  represents  them  as  a  nation 
of  Jacobites.  The  rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaudot  p.  178. 
220—224.  2S1 — 286.  405.  434.  451.  464.)  are  all  previous  to  this  acra.  See  the  modem  state  in 
the  Lettres  EdiAantes  'Recueil,  iv.'  and  Buschmg  lix.  152.  par  Berenger). 

*  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  patriarch.  Th  e  Abys- 
anians  acknowledge  only  tht  four  patriarchs,  and  their  chief  Ls  no  more  than  a  metropolitan 
or  national  primate  (Ludolph.  Hist.  iEthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  7.).  The  seven  bishops  of 
Renaudot  'p.  511.;,  who  existed  a.d.  1131,  are  unknown  to  the  historian. 

5  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  384.I  should  call  in  question  these  prob- 
able missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia.  The  slight  notices  of  Abj-ssinia  till  the 
year  1500  arc  supplied  by  Renaudot  fp.  336—341.  381,  382.  405.  443,  &c.  452.  456.  463.  475. 
480.  511.  525.  559 — 564.)  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The  mind  of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect 
Uanlc 
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all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  Ethiopians  slept  near 
looo  years,  forgetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They 
were  awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who  (a.d.  1525 — 1550),  turning  the 
southern  promontory  of  Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea, 
as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet.  In 
the  first  moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference,  of  their 
faith ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important  benefits  from  an 
alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the 
^Ethiopians  had  almost  relapsed  into  the  savage  life.  Their  vessels, 
which  had  traded  to  Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Africa;  the  ruins  of  Axunie  were  desci'ted,  the  nation  v/as  scattered 
in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a  pompous  name,  was  content,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  with  the  immoveable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious 
of  their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the  rational  pro- 
ject of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  Europe;'  and  their  am- 
bassadors at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of 
smiths,  carpenters,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
for  the  use  of  their  country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for 
the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an  unwar- 
like  people  from  the  Barbarians  who  ravaged  the  inland  country,  and 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  in  more  formid- 
able array.  Ethiopia  was  saved  by  450  Portuguese,  who  displayed 
in  the  field  the  native  valour  of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  powers 
of  the  musquet  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  a 
Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  -  the  empire, 
enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain  more  gold 
than  the  mines  of  America ;  and  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal 
were  built  on  the  willing  submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted,  were  forsworn  on  the  return 
of  health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy 
to  the  Monophysite  faith ;  their  languid  belief  was  inflamed  by  the 
exercise  of  dispute ;  they  branded  the  Latins  with  the  name  of  Arians 
and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the  adoration  of  four  gods,  to  those 
who  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  rather  of  exile,  was  (a.d.  1557)  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological 
learning,  and  the  decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem ; 
but  they  were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,^  and  they  vainly 
solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops.     The  patience  and  dex- 

'  Ludolph.  Hist.  jEthiop.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  arts  arc  now  exercised  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  What  Gregory  principally 
admired  and  envied  was  the  industry  of  Europe — artes  et  opificia. 

*  John  Bermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was  translated  into  English  by 
Purchase  (Pilgrims,  1.  vii.  c.  7.  p.  T149.),  and  from  thence  mto  French  by  La  Croze  (Christian. 
d'Ethiopie,  p.  92 — 265.).  The  piece  is  curious  ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected  of  deceive 
iug  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title  to  the  rank  of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful 
(Ludolph.  Coiniiicnt.  No.  loi.  p.  473.). 

3  Religio  Romana  ....  nee  precibus  patrum  nee  miraculis  ab  ipsis  editis  suffulciebatur,  is 
the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  devout  emperor  Susneus  to  his  patriarch  Mendez  (Ludolph. 
Comment.  No.  126.  p.  529.) ;  and  such  assurances  should  be  preciously  kept  as  an  antidote 
agaihst  atiy  marvellous  legends; 
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terity  of  40  years,  at  length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and 
two  emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that  Rome  could  ensure 
the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of  her  votaries.  The  first  of 
these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  his  hfe ;  and  the  rebel  army 
was  sanctified  by  the  abuna,  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate, 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  fate  of 
Zadenghel  was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  more  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman.  After  the  amusement 
of  some  unequal  combats  between  the  Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests, 
the  emperor  declared  (A.D.  1626)  himself  a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and  people  would  embrace 
without  delay  the  religion  of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was 
succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of 
the  two  natures  of  Christ :  the  Abyssinians  were  enjoined  to  work  and  to 
play  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa,  re- 
nounced his  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit, 
Alphonso  Mendez,  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  .(Ethiopia,  accepted  in  the 
name  of  Urban  VIII.  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  "  I 
"  confess," said  the  emperor  on  his  knees,"  I  confess  that  the  pope  is  the 
"  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
"  world.  To  him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my 
"  person  and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his 
brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  court :  the 
Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honours  and  wealth ;  and  his  mis- 
sionaries erected  their  churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient 
stations  of  the  empire.  The  Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indis- 
cretion of  their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the 
policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  lititrgy  of  Rome 
and  the  inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  of 
circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstition  had  first  invented  in 
the  climate  of  .Ethiopia.'  A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  in- 
flicted on  the  natives ;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most 
holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  where  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  living  were  excommunicated  by  a  foreign  priest  In  the  defence  of 
their  rehgion  and  hberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms  with  desperate 
but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  insurgents :  two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legions  were 
slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffocated  in  their  caverns ;  and  neither 
merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
most  faithful  friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason, 
perhaps  of  fear ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly  revealed 

'  I  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.  Yet  I  will  a£5rm,  i.  That  the 
iEthiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males,  and  even  of  females 
(Recher.  Philos.  sur  les  Americains,  ii.).  2.  That  it  was  practised  in  iCthiopia  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  (Herodot.  L  ii.  c.  104.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron. 
p.  72,  73.;.  "Infantes  circuracidunl  obconsuetudinem  nonobjudaismum,"  says  Gregory  the 
Abyssinian  priest  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.).  Yet,  in  the  heat  of  disputr,  the 
Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with  the  name  of  uHcircunccistd  (La  Crore,  p.  80, 
Ludolph.  Hist,  and  Comment.  L  iii.  c.  i.). 
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the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite 
churches  resounded  with  a  song  of  triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  of  ^thi- 
"  opia  were  now  (a.D.  1632,  &c.)  delivered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the 
"  West ;"  and  the  gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  for  ever  shut  against 
the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.' 

'  The  three  Protestant  historians,  Ludolphus  (Hist.  iEthiopica,  Francofurt.  1681 ;  Com- 
mentarius,  1691  ;  Relatio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  fol.),  Geddes  (Church  Hist,  of  ^thio.  London, 
1696,  8vo)j  and  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christian.  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La  Haye,  1739,  i2mo), 
have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of 
Tellez,  published  in  Portuguese  at  Coimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frankness  ; 
but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in  their  eyes  the  most  meritorious 
virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some,  though  a  slight,  advantage  from  the  .(Ethiopic  language, 
and  the  personal  conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom  he  invited 
from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Theolog.  .(Ethiop.  of  Gregory,  in  Fabric.  Lux 
Evangelii,  p.  716. 


Extract  fi-om  p.  260-1,   vol.  iii.  of  this  work. 

Abdalkahman,  the  most  magnificent  and  fortunate  of  the  Mahomedan  princes  of 
Spain,  left  behind  him  in  his  closet  as  an  authentic  memorial  : — "  I  have  now  reigned  above 
"fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace;  .  .  .  riches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have 
"  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  eartldy  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  feli- 
"  city.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happi- 
"  ness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  Fourteen  : — O  man  !  place  not  thy 
"  confidence  in  this  present  world  !  " 

Note.  This  confession,  the  complaints  of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world  (read  Prior's 
verbose  but  eloquent  poem),  and  the  Irappy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed  (Rambler,  No. 
204,  205.),  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectations 
are  commonly  immoderate,  their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself 
(the  only  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty),  my  happy  hours  have  far  exceeded, 
and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spain  ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that 
many  of  them  are  due  to  the  pleasing  labour  of  the  present  composition. — Edv/ard  Gibbon. 
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ABULPHARAGIUS,  primate  of  the  Eastern 
Jacobites/account  of,  780. — ABUNDAN- 
TIUS,  general  of  the  East,  is  disgraced  and 
exiled,  225. — ABYSSIXiA,  described,  582 ; 
alliance  with,  of  Justinian,  583  ;  ecclesi- 
astical history  of,  786. — ACACIUS,  bishop 
of  Amida,  instance  of  episcopal  beneiolence, 
245.  —  ACTIONS,  Institutes  of  Justinian 
respecting,  657— ADOLPHUS,  the  bro- 
ther of  Alaric,  187  ;  is  made  count  of  the 
domestics  to  Attalus,  191  ;  as  king  of  the 
Goths,  concludes  a  peace  with  Honorius, 
202. — ADULTERY,  distinctions  of,  and 
how  punished  by  Augustus,  665 ;  by  the 
Christian  emperors,  666.  —  ^ELIUS 
PiETUS,  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  631. — .lEXEAS  of 
Gaza,  on  the  miraculous  gift  of  speech  to 
the  confessors  of  Tipasa,  whose  tongues 
had  been  cut  out,  376. — AERIAL  tribute, 
in  the  Eastern  empire,  478.  —  ^TIUS, 
general  under  Valentinian  III.,  his  charac- 
ter, 251  ;  his  scheme  to  ruin  count  Boniface, 
251  :  is  forced  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  258  ; 
his  in\-itation  of  the  Huns  into  the  empire, 
264 ;  seizes  the  Western  empire,  286 ;  his 
character  by  Renatus.  2S6  ;  employs  the 
Huns  and  Alani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul,  287  : 
concludes  a  peace  with  Theodoric,  289  , 
raises  the  siege  of  Orleans,  29s ;  battle  of 
Ch^ons,  296 ;  prudence  on  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila,  3o-\ ;  mvu-dered  by  Valen- 
tinian, 308.  —  ArF,A./CA,  revolt  of  count 
Boniface  there,  251  ;  arri^'al  of  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  253;  persecution  of 
the  Donatists,  254 ;  devastations  by  the 
Vandals,  255  ;  Csuthage  surprised  by  Gen- 
seric, 259 ;  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
370 ;  expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  506  ;  re- 
covered by  the  Romans,  514  ;  government 
settled  by  Justinian,  515 :  revolt  of  the 
troops  under  Stoza,  586  ;  devastation  of  the 
war,  588.— AL.ARIC,  the  Goth,  learns  the 
art  of  war  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  gi  ; 
leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  134 ;  escapes 
from  StiHcho,  138 ;  master-general  of  the 
Eastern  Illyricum,  139  ;  invades  Italy,  140; 
defeated  by  Stilicho,  144;  driven  out  of 
Italy,  145  ;  declared  master-general  of  the 
Roman  armies  in  Illj-ricum,  159 ;  his  mo- 
tives for  marching  to  Rome,  168 ;  encamps 
under  the  walls,  169 ;  accepts  a  ransom,  and 
raises  the  siege,  187;  negotiations  with  Ho- 


norius, 1S8;  second  siege  of  Rome,  190; 
places  Attalus  on  the  Imperial  throne,  iqi  ; 
d^;rades  him,  193  ;  seizes  Rome,  19.1 ;  his 
sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  199  ;  retires  from 
Rome,  and  ravages  Italy,  200 ;  his  death 
and  burial,  201. — ALARIC  II.,  king  of  the 
Goths,  his  overthrow  by  C!o>-is,  king  of  the 
Franks,  392. — ALBOIX,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, 673 ;  alliance  with  the  Avars  against 
the  GeptdsE,  674  :  reduces  the  Gepidae,  675  ; 
undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy,  675  ; 
overruns  Lombardy,  677  ;  assumes  the  re- 
gal title,  678 ;  makes  Pa  via  his  capital,  678 ; 
murdered  at  instigation  of  bis  queen  Rosa- 
mond, 679. — ALEXANDRIA,  history  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis  there,  103;  this 
temple  and  the  famous  library  destroyed 
by  bishop  Theophilus,  105. — ALFRED 
sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India,  776.— 7ALIGERN,  de- 
fends Cumse,  for  Teias,  king  of  the  Goths, 
605  ;  isreduced,  606. — ALLEMANNI,are 
subdued  by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  :;86. 
— AAIALASONTHA,  queen  of  Italy, 'her 
history  and  character,  523  ;  death,  525. — 
AMBROSE,  Sl,  on  the  Trinity,  for  use  of 
Gratian,  note,  57  ;  his  birth,  and  promotion 
to  fhe  archlxshopric  of  Milan,  72 ;  opposes 
the  Arjan  worship  of  Justina,  73  ;  refuses 
obedience  to  the  Imperial  power,  75  ;  con- 
trols Theodosius,  85,  86  :  imposes  penance 
on  him,  87  ;  incites  Gratian  and  Theodo- 
sius with  maxims  of  persecution,  96  ;  op- 
poses Symmachus,  the  advocate  for  the 
Pagan  religion,  99 ;  comforts  the  citizens 
of  Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged 
by  Radagaisus,  152. — AMIDA  is  besieged 
and  taken  by  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  493. 
— AMMIANUS  the  historian,  589;  hi 
character  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  174. — 
AMMOXIUS,  of  Alexandria,  his  martvr- 
dom,  747.  —  AAIPHILOCUS,  bishop 'of 
Iconium,  and  the  emperor  Theodosius,  62. 
— ANACHORETS,  in  monkish  history, 
described,  362.— AX ASTAS 1  Ub  I.  mar- 
ries the  empress  Ariadne,  433  ;  war  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  442;  his  economy 
celebrated,  476;  wall  fromthe  Propoiitis  to 
the  Euxine,  489 ;  humbled  by  the  cieigy. 
763. — AXASTASIUS,  Sl,  his  history  ind 
martyrdom, «<»&, 72 1. — ANIANUS,  bishop 
of  Orieans,  29*.— ANICLAN   the  family  at 
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Rome,  171. — ANTHEMIUS,  emperor  of 
the  West,  his  investiture  by  Leo  the  Great, 
332  ;  election  at  Rome,  332  ;  killed  in  the 
sack  of  Rome,  342,  343.— ANTHEMIUS, 
pracfect  of  the  East,  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, in  the  minority  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Younger,  239,  240. — 
ANTHEMIUS  the  architect,  his  know- 
ledge in  mechanics,  482  ;  designs  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  483..— AN- 
THONY, St., father  of  the  Egyptian  monks, 
353.  —  ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  per- 
sonifiers  of  the  Deity,  742..— ANTIOCH, 
sedition  at,  against  Theodosius,  82  ;  ruined 
by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  570 ;  destruc- 
tion by  an  earthquake,  617 ;  seized  by 
Chosroes  II.,  720.  —  ANTONINA,  the 
wife  of  Belisarius,  her  character,  504  ;  con- 
victs pope  Sylverius  of  treachery,  538; 
activity  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  539  ;  her 
secret  history,  548  ;  founds  a  convent,  613. 
— APOLLINARIS,  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
on  the  divine  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
743.— APOLLINARIS,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation, 784. — AQUILEIA,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Attib,  301.— AQUITAIN,  is 
settled  by  the  Goths,  under  their  king 
Wallia,  214  ;  conquered  by  Clovis,  394. — 
ARBOGASTES,  the  Frank,  his  promotion 
under  Theodosius  in  Gaul,  and  conspiracy, 
90  ;  defeated  by  Theodosius,  and  kills  him- 
self, 93.-^ARCADIUS,  son  of  theemperor 
Theodosius,  emperor  of  the  East,  116;  his 
magnificence,  221  ;  his  dominions,  222  ; 
administration  of  Eutropius,  222  ;  law 
against  treason,  226  ;  condemnation  of  Eu- 
tropius, 229  ;  interview  with  Tribigild  and 
Gamas,  230  ;  his  death,  and  supposed  tes- 
tament, 239.— ARDABURIUS,  his  expe- 
dition to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usurper  John, 
248.— ARGONAUTS,  their  expedition  to 
Colchos,  573. — ARIADNE,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  charac- 
ter, and  marriage  with  Anastasius,  433. — 
ARIOyiSTUS  seizes  the  lands  of  the 
Sequani  in  Gaul,  for  his  German  followers, 
402. — ARIUS,  sect  of,  persecute  the  Catho- 
lics in  Africa,  370. — ARMENIA,  its  divi- 
sion between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans, 
246  ;  history  of  Christianity  there,  782. — 
ARMIES  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of, 
under  the  emperor  Maurice,  712.  —  AR- 
MORICA,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free 
government  independent  of  the  Romans, 
217 ;  submits  to  Clovis,  388 ;  settlement  of 
Britons  in,  417. — ARMOUR,  defensive, 
laid  aside  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by 
the  Barbarians,  95. — ARRIAN,  his  visit  to, 
and  description  of,  Colchos,  576. — ARTA- 
BAN,  his  conspiracy  against  Justinian,  597  ; 
is  intrusted  with  the  armament  sent  to  Italy, 
599.— ARTASIRES,  king  of  Armenia,  is 
deposed  by  the  Persians,  247.— ARTHUR, 
king  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by 
monkish  fictions,  418.  —  ARVANDUS, 
praitorian  praifect  of  Gaul,  his  condemna- 
tion by  the  Roman  senate,  338. — ASCET- 
ICS, in  ecclcsi.istical  history,  account  of, 
352;  —  ASPAR,  commissioned  by  Theo- 
dosius   the   Younger    to    conduct    Valen- 


tinian  III.  to  Italy,  248  ;  places  his  stew.ird 
Leo  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
331  ;  he  and  his  sons  murdered  by  Leo,  432. 
ATHALARIC,  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  his 
education  and  character,  524.  —  ATHAN- 
ASIUS,  St.,  was  not  the  author  of  the 
famous  creed  under  his  name,  note,  375. — 
ATHENS  laid  under  contribution  by 
Alaric,  135 ;  review  of  the  philosophical 
"listbry  of,  495 ;  schools  of,  silenced  by 
Justinian,  498. -— ATTALUS,  praefect  of 
Rome,  chosen  emperor  under  the  influence 
of  Alaric,  191 ;  is  degraded,  193  ;  his  future 
fortune,  210. — ATTALUS,  his  adventures, 
407. — ATTILA,  the  Hun,  264;  his  person 
and  character,  265  ;  conquests,  266  ;  treat- 
ment of  captives,  271;  imposes  terms  of 
peace  on  Theodosius  the  Younger,  273  ;  op- 
presses Theodosius,  275 ;  his  royal  resid- 
ence, 278  ;  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Theodosius,  280 ;  behaviour  on  discovering 
the  scheme  to  get  him  assassinated,  283  ; 
haughty  messages  to  the  emperors,  285 ; 
invasion  of  Gaul,  293  ;  oration  to  his  troops 
on  the  approach  of  .(Etius  and  Theodoric, 
297  ;  battle  of  Chalons,  298 ;  invasion  of 
Italy,  300;  retreat  purchased  by  Valentin- 
ian,  304  ;  his  death,  305. — AVARS,  dis- 
comfited by  the  Turks,  559;  embassy  to 
Justinian,  560  ;  conquests  in  Poland  and 
Germany,  560  ;  embassy  to  Justin  II.,  672  ; 
join  the  Lombards  against  the  Gepidas,  674  ; 
pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their  chagaii 
Baian,  708;  conquests,  710;  invest  Con- 
stantinople, 730. — AUGURS,  Roman,  their 
number  and  peculiar  office,  96. — AUGUST- 
IN,  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  body 
of  St.  Stephen,  113;  piety  of  the  Goths  in 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  195  ;  the  persecution 
of  the  Donatists,  25,^  ;  his  death,  character, 
and  writings,  256  ;  history  of  his  relics,  fwte, 
514.— AUGUSTULUS,  son  of  the  patrician 
Orestes,  emperor  of  the  West,  345  ;  deptosed 
by  Odoacer,  345  ;  banished  to  the  Lucul- 
lan villa  in  Campania,  347. — AVIENUS, 
his  embassy  from  Valentinian  III.  to  At- 
tila,  304. — AVITUS,  his  embassy  from 
.(Etius  to  Theodoric,  205 ;  assumes  the 
empire,  316 ;  his  deposition  and  death, 
319,  320. — AUSONIUS,  tutor  of  Gratian, 
his  promotions,  fiote,  56. — AUTHARIS, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  his  wars  with  the 
P'ranks,  685  ;  his  adventurous  gallantry, 
690. _ — AUVERGNE,  province  and  city 
of,  in  Gaul,  revolutions  of,  406.  —  AZI- 
IMUNTIUM,  the  citizens  of,  defend  "their 
privileges  against  Peter,  brother  of  the 
emperor  Maurice,  711,  712.  —  AZIMUS, 
spirit  shown  by  the  citizens  of,  against  At- 
tila,  275. 
BAHRAM,  the  Persian  general,  his  exploits, 
702 ;  provoked  to  rebellion,  703  ;  usurpation 
and  death,  706.—  BAIAN,  chagan  of  tYa 
Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and  power, 
708  ;  his  seizure  of  Sirnuum  and  Singi- 
dunum,  709  ;  conquests,  710  ;  attempt  to 
seize  the  emperor  Hcraclius,  723 ;  invests 
Constantinople  in  conjunction  with  the 
Persians,  730;  retires,  731.  —  BARDS, 
British,  their  peculiar  office  and  duties,  421. 
— BASIL,  insults  his  friend  Gregory  Na- 
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zianzen,  63 :  father  of  the  monks  of  Pontus, 
354.  355- — BASILISCUS,  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  sent  against  the  Vandals 
in  Africa,  335  ;  his  fleet  destroyed  by 
Genseric,  336  ;  his  promotion  to  the  empire, 
and  death,  433. — BATHS,  public,  of  Rome 
described,  181.  —  BEAUSOBRE,  M.  dc, 
character  of  his  Histoire  Critique  du  Afani- 
clieUme,  note,  738.  —  BELISARIUS,  his 
birth  and  promouon,  503  ;  appointed  by 
Justinian  to  conduct  the  AJfrican  war,  504  ; 
lands  in  Africa,  508  ;  defeats  Gelimer, 
510;  is  received  into  Carthage,  511  ;  second 
defeat  of  Gelimer,  514  ;  reduction  of  Africa, 
514  ;  surrender  of  Gelimer,  516 ;  triumphant 
return  to  Constantinople,  518;  is  sole  consul, 
519;  menaces  the  Ostrogoths,  523;  seizes 
Sicily,  526;  invades  Italy,  528;  takes 
Naples,  530 ;  enters  Rome,  532  ;  besieged 
in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  532  ;  the  siege 
raised,  541 ;  causes  ConstJ  itine,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  be  killed,  54  2 ;  siege  of  Ra- 
venna, 545  ;  takes  Ravemji  by  stratagem, 
546  ;  returns  to  Constantinople,  547  ;  his 
character  and  behaWour,  547  ;  scandalous 
life  of  his  u-ife  Antonina,  548 ;  his  disgrace 
and  submission,  549  ;  sent  into  the  East  to 
oppose  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  570;  re- 
ception of  the  Persian  ambassadors,  571  ; 
second  campaign  in  Italy,  591 ;  ineffectual 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  593 ; 
dissuades  Totila  from  destroying  Rome, 
595  ;  recovers  the  city,  596 ;  final  recall 
from  Italy,  597 ;  rescues  Constantinople 
from  the  Bulgarians,  611  ;  disgrace  and 
death,  613— BENEFICE,  in  feudal  lan- 
guage, explained,  403.— BERYTUS  de- 
stroyeid  by  an  earthquake,  617. — BESSAS, 
governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapacity 
during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Totila,  592 ; 
occasions  the  loss  of  Rome,  594. — BIN- 
DOES,  a  Sassanian  prince,  deposes  Hor- 
mouz,  king  of  Persia,  703. — BOETHIUS, 
the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history, 
450 ;  imprisonment  and  death,  453. — BONI- 
FACE, count,  general  under  V'alentinian 
III.,  his  character,  251  ;  is  betrayed  into  a 
revolt  by  /Etius,  251  ;  repentance,  255  ;  be- 
sieged m  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  256 ; 
returns  to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by  ..Etius,  257. 
BOTHERIC,  general  in  Thessalonica, 
murdered  in  a  sedition,  84. — BRETAGNE, 
the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by 
Britons,  note,  417.— BRITAIN,  revolt  of 
Maximus  there,  59  ;  of  the  troops  against 
Honorius,  157  ;  al»ndoned  by  the  Romans, 
217  ;  state  of,  until  thearival  of  the  Saxons, 
217  ;  descent  of  the  Saxons  on,  414 ;  estab- 
lishment of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  415 ;  w-ars 
in,  416  ;  Saxon  devastation  of  the  country-, 
419  ;  manners  of  the  independent  Britons, 
421 ;  description  of,  by  Procopius,  423 ; 
con%-ersion  of  the  Britons  by  a  mis- 
sion from  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  696; 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  received 
there,  771.— BUFFON,  M.,  his  extraordin- 
ary burning  mirrors,  note,  482.  —  BUL- 
GARIANS, their  character,  554;  inroads  on 
the  FUistem  empire,  555 ;  invasion  of,  under 
Zabergan,  610  ;  repulsed  by  Belisarius,  611. 
— BURGUNDIANS,  on  the  Elbe,  maxims 


of  government,  138;  settleoient  in  Gaul,  215; 
limits  of  the  kingdom  «f,  under  Gundo- 
bald,  389 ;  subdued  by  the  Franks,  391. 
— BUZURG,  the  philosrpnical  preceptor  of 
Hormouz,  king  of  Persil,  note,  700. 
C-\.BADES,  king  of  Persia,  besieges  and 
takes  Amida,  683;  seizes  Ae  straits  of 
Caucasus,  684 ;  vicissitudes  of  his  reign, 
755. — CjELESTIAN,  senator  of  Carthage, 
his  distress  on  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
Genseric,  260. —  CALLINICUM,  the 
punishment  of  a  religious  sedition  in  that 
dty,  86.  —  CALMUCKS,  black,  recent 
emigration  of,  from  the  confines  of  Russia 
to  those  in  China,  23. — CAPITO,  Ateius, 
the  civilian,  his  character,  634. — CAPRA- 
RIA,  isle  of,  character  of  the  monks  there, 
130. —  CAPTIVES,  how  treated  by  the 
Barbarians,  271,  406. — CARAVANS.  Sog- 
dian,  their  route  to  and  from  China,  for 
silk,  473. — CARMELITES,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  pedigree,  note,  352. — 
CARTHAGE,  the  temple  of  Venus  there, 
converted  into  a  Christian  church,  103  ;  is 
surprised  by  Genseric,  259 ;  open^  to 
Belisarius,  510 ;  natural  alterations  pro- 
duced by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  city, 
note,  511;  walls  repaired  by  Belisarius, 
512  ;  insurrection  of  the  troops  there,  585. — 
CASPIAN  and  Iberian  gates  of  mount 
Caucasus,  distinguished,  493.  —  CAS- 
SIANS,  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman 
civilians,  explained,  635.  —  CATHOLICS, 
edict  of  Theodosius  for  the  establishment 
of  their  faith,  61 ;  the  progressive  steps  of 
idolatry  in,  no ;  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
in  Africa,  370 ;  pious  frauds  of  the  Catholic 
clerg>',  374  ;  their  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation, 745  ;  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  772. — CELESTINE,  pope,  es- 
pouses the  party  of  Cyril  against  Nestorius, 
and  degrades  him  from  his  episcopal  dignity, 
750. — CEOS,  the  manufacture  of  silk  fvkx 
mtroduced  to  Europe  from  that  island,  471. 
— CERCA,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  her  reception  of  Maximin 
the  Roman  ambassador,  279.  —  CERIN- 
THUS,  on  the  twofold  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  742.— CHALCEDON.  a  stately 
church  built  there  by  Rufinus,  1 19  ;  is  taken 
by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  721.—" 
CHALONS,  battle  of,  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Attila,  296.— CHARACTERS, 
national,  the  distinctions  of,  how  formed, 
10.— CHARIOTS  of  the  Romans  described, 
note,  175. — CHARLES  V.emperor,  parallel 
between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and 
that  by  Alaric,  199.— CHERSONESUS, 
Thracian,  fortified  by  Justinian,  488.  — 
CHESS,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by 
whom  invented,  567. — CHILDREN,  the 
exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity, 
645 ;  natural,  according  to  the  Roman 
laws,  what,  650. — CHINA,  its  situation, 
17  ;  chronology  claimed  by  the  historians 
of,  17  ;  the  great  wall  of,  when  erected,  19 ; 
was  twice  conquered  by  the  northern  trib^ 
20 ;  the  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  th« 
caravans  from,  472. — CHOSROES  I.,  king 
of  Persia,  protects  the  last  surviving  philc- 
sopheis  of  Athens,  in  his  treaty  with  Jus* 
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tinian,  498  ;  review  of  his  history,  563  ; 
sells  a  peace  to  Justinian,  567  ;  invasion  of 
Syria,  569 ;  negotiations  with  Justinian, 
581 ;  prosperity,  581  ;  battle  of  Melitene, 
700;  his  death,  700.  —  CHOSROES  II., 
king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne, 
704 ;  reduced  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  705  ;  restora- 
tion and  policy,  706  ;  conquers  Syria, 
719  ;  Palestine,  720  ;  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  720;  reign  and  magnificence,  721; 
rejects  the  Mahometan  religion,  722  ; 
imposes  an  ii^nominious  peace  on  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  724  ;  his  flight,  deposi- 
tion, and  death,  734.— CHOZARS,  the 
horde  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the  assistance 
of  Heraclius,  731.— CHRISTIANS,  dis- 
tinction of,  into  vu/gar  and  ascetic,  351  ; 
conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  364. — 
CHRISTIANITY,  salutary  effects  result- 
ing from  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  368.  —  CHRYSAPHIUS  the 
eunuch,  engages  Edecon  to  assassinate  his 
king  Attila,  282  ;  put  to  death  by  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  284 ;  assisted  at  the 
second  Council  of  Ephesus,  756. — CHRY- 
SOSTOM,  St.,  his  account  of  the  pompous 
luxury  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  221  ;  pro- 
tects his  fugitive  patron  the  eunuch  Eu- 
tropius,  229;  promotion  to  thearchiepiscopal 
see  of  Constantinople,  232  ;  character  and 
administration,  233  ;  his  persecution,  235  ; 
death,  237 ;  his  relics  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, 238  ;  encomium  on  the  monastic 
life,  fiote,  355. — CICERO,  his  encomium 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  624  ;  system  of  his 
rep7tblic,  632.— CIMMERIAN  darknes.s, 
the  expression  of,  whence  derived,  note, 
176.  —  CIRCUMCELLIONS  of  Africa, 
persecution  of,  bv  the  emperor  Honoiius, 
254.-^CIRCUMCISION  of  both  sexes,  a 
physical  custom  in  ^Ethiopia,  unconnected 
with  religion,  789. — CIRCUS,  Roman,  the 
four  factions  in,  de,scribed,  464;  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Eastern  empire,  distracted 
by  these  factions,  465. — CIVILIANS  of 
Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and  the 
three  periods  in  the  history  of,  630.  — 
CLAUD  I. 4N  the  poet,  .and  panegyrist  of 
.Stilicho,  122  ;  celebrates  the  murder  of 
Rufinus,  126  ;  his  death  and  character,  165  ; 
on  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  224. — CLOD  ION, 
the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings 
of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  290. — CLOTILDA, 
niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  is  married 
to  Clovis,  converts  her  Pagan  husband,  387  ; 
exhorts  her  husband  to  the  Gothic  war,  392. 
—CLOVIS,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent 
and  reign,  383.— COCHINEAL,  import- 
ance of  the  discovery  of,  in  the  art  of  dyeing, 
note,  471.  —  CODE  of  Justinian,  how 
formed,  637 ;  new  edition  of,  640. — COD- 
ICILS, how  far  admitted  by  the  Roman 
law  respecting  testaments,  656. — CCENO- 
BITES,  in  monkish  history,  described, 
362.— COLCHOS,  the  modern  Mingrelia, 
described,   572  ;     manners  of   the  natives, 

f74 ;  revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the 
'ersians,  and  repentance,  577 ;  Colchian 
war,  in  consequence,  579  —  COMBAT, 
}udicial,  origm  of,  iu  the  Salic  laws,  401. — 


COMETS,  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  615. — CONCUBINE,  according 
to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  650. — 
CONQUEST  is  rather  achieved  by  art  than 
personal  valour,  265.— CONSTANTINA, 
widow  of  Maurice,  cruel  fate  of,  and  her 
daughters,  717.  —  CONSTANTINE,  a 
private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  emperor, 
for  the  sake  of  his  name,  157 ;  reduces 
Gaul  and  Spain,  158,  207  ;  his  reduction  and 
death,  208.  —  CONSTANTINE,  general 
under  Belisarius  in  Italy,  his  death,  542. — 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  continued  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Arian  heresy,  during 
the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valen.s,  63  ; 
is  purged  from  Arianism  by  Theodosius, 
65 ;  Council  of,  67  ;  enriched  by  the  bodies 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  iii;  insurrection 
aginst  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths,  231 ; 
persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom,  235  ;  tumults 
on  his  account,  236 ;  earthquake  there,  270  ; 
the  city  and  Eastern  empire  distracted 
by  the  factions  of  the  circus,  465  ;  founda- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  483  ;  other 
churches  erected  by  Justinian,  485;  triumph 
of  Belisarius  over  the  Vandals,  518  ;  walls 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  610  ;  state  of  the 
armies,  under  the  emperor  Maurice,  712  ; 
the  armies  and  city  revolt  against  him,  714  ; 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  Persians 
and  Avars,  730 ;  religious  war  about  the 
Trisagion,  762.  -CON  STANTI  US,general, 
relieves  the  British  emperor  Constantine 
when  besieged  in  Aries,  208  ;  his  character 
and  victories,  208  ;  his  marriage  with  Pla- 
cidia,  and  death,  248.— CONSTANTIUS, 
secretary  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  his 
matrimonal  negotiation  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  276. — CONSUL,  the  office 
of,  suppressed  by  Justinian.  499. — CON- 
TRACTS, the  Roman  laws  respecting, 
65S.— COPTS  of  Egypt,  brief  liistory  of, 
783.— CORINTH,  the  isthmus  of,  fortified 
by  Ju.stinian,  488.— CORNWALL,  reduc- 
tion of,  by  the  Saxons,  417. — COSMAS 
Indicopleustes,  his  Christian  topography, 
note,  476,  note,  Tjt. —  COUNCILS  and 
synodsofCarthage,  37i,5i5;Chalcedon,235, 
757  ;  Constantinople,  67,  768,  771;  Ephesus, 
751.  756;  Lyons,  390;  Nice,  580  ^''I'oledo, 
378,380,4;?;  Tyre,  593.— CRIMES,  how 
distinguished  by  the  .  penal  laws  of  the 
Romans,  665.— CRISPUS,  the  Patrician, 
marries  the  daughter  of  Phocas,  and  con- 
tributes to  depose  him,  717 ;  obliged  to 
turn  monk,  718.— CYRENE,  the  Greek 
colonies  exterminated  byChosroes  II.,  king 
of  Persia,  721. — CYRIL,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, his  life  and  character,  745 ;  con- 
demns the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  750  ;  pro- 
cures the  decision  of  the  council  of  Ephesus 
against  Nestorius,  751  ;  his  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  753. 
DAGISTEUS,  general  of  Justinian,  besieges 
Petra,  578;  commands  the  Huns  in  Italy, 
under  Narses,  602.  —  DAMOPHILUS, 
archbishop  of  Constantinople,  resigns  his 
see,  rather  than  subscribe  the  Nicene 
creed,  65. — DANIEL,  first  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, his  instructions  to  St.  lioniface,  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels,  367. — DARA,  the 
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fortification  of,  by  Justinian,  493 ;  demoli- 
tion by  the  Persians,  p^e^-ented  by  peace, 
567  ;  taken  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  699. 
— DUSTAGARD,  the  Persian  royal  seat 
of,  plundered  by  Heraclius,  733.  —  DA- 
TIUS,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  re- 
volt of  the  Ligurians  to  Justinian,  540  ; 
escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the  taking  of 
Milan,  by  the  Burgtindians,  544. — DEBT- 
ORS, insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  &52.— DECEM- 
VIRS, review  of  the  laws  of  their  twelve 
tables,  623 ;  these  laws  superseded  by  the 
perpetual  edict,  627 ;  severity  of,  661. — 
DEOGRATIAS,  bishop  of  Cartha^,  suc- 
cours the  captives  brought  from  Rome  by 
Genseric,  314. — D  IOSCO RUS,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  at  the  second  council  of 
Ephesus,  756  ;  is  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  755. — DISABUL,  great  khan 
of  the  Turks,  his  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Justinian,  561.— DIVORCE,  the 
liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman  laws, 
647  ;  limitations  of,  649.— DOCETES,  their 
I»eculiar  tenets,  740. — DOXATUS,  perse- 
cution of  the  Donatists  by  Honorius,  254. — 
DRAMATIC  representations  at  Rome,  182. 
EARTHQUAKE,  an  extraordinarj-  one  over 
the  Roman  empire,  9  ;  account  of  those  to 
thereignof  Justinian,  617. — EBIOXITES, 
their  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
738.  —  ECCLESIASTES,  on  the  Book  of, 
note,  518. — ECDICIUS.  son  of  Avitus,  his 
gallantry  in  Gaul,  338.— ECTHESIS  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  770. — EDECON.  is 
sent  from  king  Attila  to  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  277;  engages  in  a  proposal  to 
assassinate  Attila,  282 ;  his  son  Odoacer, 
the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  345. — 
EDESSA,  revolt  of  the  troops  there,  713  ; 
account  of  the  school  of,  774. — EDICTS  of 
the  praetors  of  Rome,  under  the  republic, 
their  nature  and  tendency,  626. — EGID- 
lUS,  his  revolt  in  Gaul,  328  ;  his  son  Sya- 
grius,  3S4.  —  EGYPT,  origin  of  monkish 
institutions  in,  353 ;  great  supplies  of 
wheat  furnished  by,  for  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  time  of  Justinian,  470 ; 
ecclesiastical  historj-  of,  783 :  reduced  by 
the  Saracens,  245. — ELAGABALUS  was 
the  first  Roman  who  wore  garments  of  pure 
silk,  472.— EMPERORS  of  Rome,  a  review 
of  their  constitutions,  627  ;  their  legislative 
power,  628  ;  their  rescripts,  629.  —  EM- 
PIRE, Roman,  extinction  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  346. — EXXODIUS,  the  flat- 
terer of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  is  made 
bishop  of  Pavia,  note,  438. — EPHESUS, 
Council  of,  751  ;  episcopal  riots  there,  751. — 
EPICURUS,  his  legacy  to  his  philosophi- 
cal disciples  at  Athens,  496. — EUDOCIA, 
her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  242  ;  her 
disgrace  and  death,  244.  —  EUDOXIA, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  be- 
trothed to  Valeutinian  III.,  250;  her  cha- 
racter, 308  ;  is  married  to  Maximus,  312  ; 
invites  Genseric  to  Italy,  3x2. — EUGEXI- 
US  the  rhetorician  is  made  emperor  of  the 
West  by  Arbogastes  the  Frank,  90 ;  is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Theodosius,  93. — EU- 


NAPIUS  the  sophist,  his  chaKcter  of 
monks,  and  of  the  objects  of  their  worship, 
no.  III. — EUXOM LANS,  punishment  of, 
by  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
against  heretics,  70. — EUNUCHS,  a  con- 
spiracy of,  trisappoint  the  schemes  of  Rufi- 
nus,  1 2 1 :  distract  the  court  of  Honorins,  1 89 ; 
govern  that  of  Arcadius,  222. — EURIC, 
king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  conquests 
in  Spain,  337  ;  is  vested  with  all  the  Ro- 
man conquests  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  Italy,  382.— EUROPE,  final  divi- 
sion of,  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  116 ;  ravaged  by  Attila,  270  ;  is 
now  one  great  republic,  427. — EUTRO- 
PIUS,  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to 
the  emperor  Arcadius,  concerts  his  marriage 
with  Eudoxia,  121 ;  succeeds  Rufinus,  127  ; 
character  and  administration,  222  ;  provides 
for  his  own  security,  226  ;  takes  sanctuary 
with  St.  Chrysostom,  229  ;  his  death,  230. 
— EUTYCHES,  on  the  incarnation,  sup- 
ported by  the  second  Council  at  Ephesus, 
756 ;  and  adhered  to  by  the  Armenians, 
782.— EXALTATION  of  the  cross,  origin 
of  the  annual  festival  of,  736. — EXARCH 
of  Ravenna,  the  government  of  Italy  settled 
in,  and  administered  by,  608,  686. — EX* 
ILE,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  con- 
scious guilt,  its  advantages  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 669. 

FEUDAL  government,  the  rudiments  of,  to 
be  found  among  the  Scjrthians,  16,  17. — 
FL.AM  EXS,  Roman,  their  number,  and 
peculiar  office.  97. — FL.^MIXIAX  way. 
Its  course  described,  Ttote,  602. — FL.WI  AN, 
archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at 
the  second  Council  of  Ephesus,  757.  — 
FLEECE,  golden,  probable  origin  of  the 
fable  of,  573.— FLOREXCE,  the  founda- 
tion of  that  city,  note,  151  ;  is  besieged  by 
Radagaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho,  152. 
— FORXICATIOX,  a  doubtful  plea  foe 
divorce,  note,  650. —  FRAXCE,  the  name 
of,  whence  derived,  406  ;  derivation  of  the 
French  l-inguage.  n^?/"^,  410.  —  FRAXKS, 
riieir  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  134  ;  origin  of 
the  Merovingian  race  of  thrir  kings,  290 ; 
converted  to  Christianity,  366  ;  reign  of  Clo- 
vis,  38^ ;  establishment  of  the  French  mon- 
ardiy  m  Gaul,  396  ;  their  laws,  397 ;  give  the 
name  of  France  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul, 
406;  they  degenerateintoa  state  of  anarchy, 
410 ;  they  invade  Italy,  543,  606. — FRA- 
VITl'A  the  Goth,  his  character,  and  dead- 
ly quarrel  with  his  countryman  Priulf,  55 ; 
hisopcrationsagainstGainas,23i. — FRITI- 
GERX,  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates  himself 
fro-i  the  governor  of  Thrace,  31  ;  defeats 
him,  32  ;  battle  of  Salices,  35  ;  his  strength 
recruited  by  the  accession  of  nev  tribes,  36  ; 
n^^tiates  with  Valens,  39  ;  battle  of  Ha- 
drianople,  40 ;  the  union  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  broken  by  his  death,  50. — FREED- 
MEX,  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  in 
society,  643. 

GAIXAS  the  Goth  is  commissioned  by  Stili- 
cho to  execute  his  revenge  on  Rufinus,  106  ; 
conduct  Lq  the  war  against  Tribigild,  228 ; 
joins  him,  230  :  his  flight  and  death,  231.— 
GAMES,  public,  of  the  Romans,  describee^ 
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154,182;  accountofthefactions  oftheciiciis, 
464. — GAUL,  destruction  of  idols  and  tem- 
ples there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  102  ; 
is  overrun  by  Radagaisus,  after  his  clefcat 
by  Stilicho,  155 ;  is  settled  by  the  Goths, 
Burgundians,  and    Franks,  215  ;  assembly 
of  the  seven  provinces  in,   210  :   reign  of 
Theodoricin,288;  invasionof,  by  Attila,293  ; 
battle  of  Chftlons,  296 ;  revolutions  of,  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian,   337  ; 
conversion  of,  to  Christianity  by  the  Franks, 
376;    representation  of   the  advantages  it 
enjoyed  under    Roman  government,  381 ; 
conquests  and  prosperity  of  Euric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  382  ;  reign  of  Clovis,  383  ;  the 
Alemanni  conquered,  386  ;    submission  of 
the  Armoricans  and  the  Roman  troops,  388  ; 
establishment  of  the   French  monarchy  in 
Gaul,  396  ;  history  of  the  Salic  laws,  397  ; 
the  lands  of,  how  claimed  and  divide*!  by 
the  Barbarian  conquerors  of,  402  ;  domain 
and  benefices  of  the  Merovingian  princes, 
403  ;  usurpations  of  the  Seniors,  404  ;  privi- 
leges of  the  Romajis  in,  409. — GELASIUS, 
pope,  his  zeal  against  the  feast  of  Luperca- 
iia,  334;  deplores  the  decay  of  Italy,  350. — 
GELIMER  deposes  Hilderic  the  Vandal, 
king  of  Africa,  501  ;  defeated  by  Belisarius, 
510  ;  his  flight,  516 ;  surrenders  to  Belisa- 
rius,  517;    graces  his   triumph,    SiQ  ;    his 
peaceful  retirement,  519. — GENNERID, 
the  Roman  general,  under  Honorius,  his 
character,  189. — GENS  ERIC,  king  of  the 
Vandals  in  Spiin,  his  character,  252 ;  goes 
to  Africa  on  invitation  of  Boniface,  253  ;  his 
successes  there,  255  ;  devastation  of  Africa, 
25s  ;  besieges   Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius, 
256  ;     his     surprisal     of     Carthage,     259  ; 
strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  At- 
tila,  268 ;  his  brutal  treatment  of  his  son's 
wife,   289 ;   raises  a   naval   force,   invades 
Italy,  311  ;  his  sack  of  Rome,  313  ;  destroys 
the  fleet  of  Majorian,  326,  327  ;  depreda- 
tions on  Italy,  329  ;  claims  on  the  eastern 
empire,  330  ;  destroys  the  Roman  fleet  un- 
der Basiliscus,  336  ;  was  an  Arian,  and  pe»^  ■ 
secuted   his  Catholic  subjects,   370. — GE- 
PIDyE,  their  encroachments  on  the  Eastern 
empire  checked  by  the  Lombards,  552 ;  are  j 
reduced   by   theni,    675.  — GERM  AN  US, 
nephew  of  Justinian,  his  promotion  to  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  to  Italy,  600  ; 
his  death,    600.  — GERONTIUS,    count, 
sets  up  Maximus  as  emperor  in  Spain,  and 
dies  in  the  attempt,  207,  208. — GHEBERS, 
of  Persia,  history  of,  225.— GIBRALTAR, 
derivation  of  the  name  of,  219. — GILDO, 
the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  127  ;  defeat 
and    death,    131.  —  GLADIATORS,   the 
combats  of,  abolished  by  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius, 146.— GLVCERIUS,   Ls   first  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  then  bishop  of  Salona, 
343,   344 ;  murders   Julius   Nepos,   and   is 
made  archbishop  of  Milan,  344. — GNOS- 
TICS, 339;  principal  sects  into  which  they 
divided,  341  ;  their  peculiar  tenets,  574. — 
GOG  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  of, 
described,  494. — GOLD   of  affliction,    the 
tajc  so  denominated  in  the  Easterm  empire, 
abolished   by  Anastasius,   476.— GOTHS, 
defeated  by  the  Huns,  25;  implore  the  I 


protection  of  Valens,  27  ;  received  into  the 
empire,  28  ;  are  oppressed  by  the  governors 
of  Thrace,  30 ;  provoked  to  hostilities,  de- 
feat Lupicinus,  32 ;  ravage  Thrace,  32  ;  bat- 
tle of  Salices,   35 ;   strengthened  by  their 
countrymen,  35  ;  battle  of  Hadrianople,  40  ; 
scour   the    country  from    Hadrianople   to 
Constantinople,  42  ;  massacre  of  the  Gothic 
youth  in  Asia,  -^4  ;  their  union  broken  by 
the  death  of  Fritigern,  50  ;  death  and  funer- 
al of  Athanaric,  50  ;  invasion  and  defeat  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  52 ;  settled  in  Thrace  by 
Theodosius,  53  ;    their  hosti.e  sentiments, 
54  :  revolt  of,  under  Honorius,  133  ;  under 
Alaric  they   ravage  Greece,    134  ;   invade 
Italy,   140  ;  sack  of  Rome,   193  ;  death  of 
Alaric,  201  ;  victories  of  Wallia  in  Spain, 
214  ;  settled  in  Aquitain,  214  ;  conquest  of 
the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  337  ;  how 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
364,  378  ;  reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  432  ;  the  Goths  in  Italy  extin- 
guished,  609.  —  GRATIAN,   defeats   the 
Alemanni  in  Gaul,  37  ;  invests  Theodosius 
with  the  empire  of  the  East,  45  ;  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  56  ;  flight  from  Maxi- 
mus, and  death,  59 ;  overthrew  the  ecclesi- 
astical  establishment   of  Paganism,   07. — 
GREECE,  is  overrun  by  Alaric  the  Goth, 
134.— GREGORY    the    Great,   pope,   his 
pious  presents  to  Recared,  king  of  Spain, 
379  ;  enmity  to  the  venerable  buildings  and 
learning  of  Rome,  693  ;  his  birth  and  early 
profession,  693  ;  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
695  ;  sends  a  mission  to  convert  the  Britons, 
696 ;  sanctifies  the  usurpation  of  the  em- 
peror Phocas,    716.  —  GREGORY   NA- 
ZI ANZEN,  is  presented  to  the  wretched  see 
of  Sasima,  by  archbishop    Basil,   64,   65 ; 
mission  to  Constantinople,  65  ;  is  placed  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  by  Theodosius, 
dd  ;   his  resignation  and  character,   68. — 
GUARDIANSHIP,  how  vested  and  exer- 
cised, according  to  the  Roman  civil  laws, 
651.  —  GUBAZES,   king  of  Colchos,   his 
alliance  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  577  ; 
returns  to  his  former  connexion  with  Jus- 
tinian, 578  ;  Is  treacherously  killed,  580. — 
GUILT,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws 
of  the  Romans,  665.— GUNDOBALD,  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced  by  Clovis, 
390 ;  his  mode   of  justifying  the  judicial 
combat,  401. 
HADRIAN  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the 
perpetual    edict,  627.— HADRIANOPLE 
ineflfectually  besieged  by  Fritigern  the  Goth, 
33;  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Valens  and 
the  Goths,  40. -HANNIBAL,  review  of  the 
state  of  Rome  when  he  besieged  that  city, 
169.— HAWKING,  the  art  and  sport  of, 
introduced    into   Italy  by   the    Lombards, 
689.— HENGIST,   his  arrival   in   Britain, 
with  succours   for  Vortigern,    against   the 
Caledonians,   414 ;  establishment  in  Kent, 
415,  416.— HENOTICON  of  the  emperor 
Zeno,  character  of,  761.— HEPTARCHY, 
Saxon,  establishment  of,  in   Britain,  415  ; 
review  of  the  state  of,  420.-HERACLIAN, 
count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in 
obedience  to  Honorius,  192  ;  his  cruel  usage 
of  the  refugees  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  ig3 ; 
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his  revolt  and  death,  206,  207. — HERA- 
CLIUS,  deposes  F'hocas,  and  is  chosen 
emperor,  718;  conquests  of  Chosroes  II., 
king  of  Persia,  719  ;  his  distressful  situation, 
723  ;  accepts  peace  from  Chosroes,  -jn ; 
nis  first  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
726 ;  his  second  Persian  expedition,  727  ; 
strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  731  ;  his  third  Persian  expedition, 
732  ;  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  735  ; 
triumph  and  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  736  ; 
his  theological  inquiries,  769.  —  HERA- 
CLIUS  the  prsefect,  his  expedition  against 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  334.— HERACLIUS 
the  eunuch  instigates  Valentinian  III.  to 
the  murder  of  the  patrician  /Etius,  307 ; 
his  death,  308.  —  HERMAN RIC,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  death,  26. — HER- 
MENEGILD,  prince  of  Boetica,  conver- 
sion to  the  Nicene  faith,  377  ;  revolt  and 
death,  378.— HERMITS  of  the  East,  their 
mortified  course  of  life,  363 ;  miracles  per- 
formed by  them  and  their  relics,  364. — 
HERMODORUS,  the  Ephesian,  assists 
the  Romans  in  compiling  their  twelve  tables 
of  laws,  623. — HERULI,  of  Germany  and 
Poland,theircharacter,44o.— HILARION, 
the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of,  354. — 
HILARY,  pope,  censures  the  emperor 
Anthemius  for  his  tolerating  principles,  333. 
— HILDERIC  the  Vandal,  king  of  Afnca, 
his  indulgence  to  his  Catholic  subjects  dis- 
pleases both  the  Arians  and  Athanasians, 
501  ;  is  deposed  by  Gelimer,  502  ;  is  put  to 
death,  510.— HIPPO  REGIUS,  siege  of, 
by  Genseric,  256.  —  HOMICIDE,  how 
commuted  by  the  Salic  laws,  399. — HON- 
ORATUS,  archbishop  of  Milan,  driven 
from  his  see,  by  the  Lombards,  678. — 
HONORIA,  princess,  sister  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  her  history-,  292. — HON- 
ORIUS,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
declared  emperor  of  the  West,  94  ;  marries 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho,  132  ;  his 
character,  133 ;  flies  from  Milan  on  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  142 ;  his  entry 
into  Rome,  146  ;  abolishes  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  147  ;  resides  at  Ravenna,  149 ; 
orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  163  ;  his  cruelty 
unites  his  Barbarian  soldiers  against  him, 
168 ;  councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs, 
189 ;  his  abject  overtures  to  Attalus  and 
Alaric,  192  ;  his  last  acts,  and  death,  207 ; 
his  persecution  of  the  Donatists  in  Africa, 
254.— HORMOUZ,  the  son  of  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  his  accession,  700 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 701  ;  is  deposed,  and  killed,  703, 
704.— HUNGARY,  establishment  of  the 
Huns  in.  263.— HUNNERIC,  the  son  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  persecutes 
his  Catholic  subjects,  370. — HUNS,  their 
original  seat,  and  their  conquests,  18  ;  their 
decline,  20 ;  their  emigrations,  22  ;  their 
victories  over  the  Goths,  25,  26 ;  they 
drive  other  tribes  before  them,  upon 
the  Romans,  149  ;  establishment  in  Hun- 
gary. 263  ;  character  of  Attila,  265  ;  their 
invasion  of  Persia,  267 ;  the  empire  of, 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  Attila,  306. — 
HUNTING  of  wild  beasts  is  the  school  of 
Var,    14.— HYPATIA,    the  female  philo- 


sopher, murdered  in  the  church  at  Alex- 
andria, 748.— HYPATIUS,  sedition  of,  at 
Constantinople,  659. 

JACOBITES  of  the  East,  historjr  of  the  sect 
of,  779. — IBERIAN  and  Caspian  gates  of 
mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  493  ;  the 
Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  king  of 
Persia,  49.4. — IDATIUS  on  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain,  212. — JEROM,  on  the  devastation 
of  Pannonia  by  the  Goths,  64 ;  influence 
over  the  widow  Paula,  356.  —  J  ERU- 
SALEM,  a  magnificent  church  erected 
there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Justinian,  486  ; 
the  vessels  of  the  temple  brought  from 
Africa  to  Constantinople  by  BeUsarius,  518  ; 
conquered  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia, 
530  ;  insurrection  of  the  monks  there,  761. 
— JESUITS,  Portuguese,  persecute  the 
Eastern  Christians,  778  ;  their  labours  in, 
and  expulsion  from,  Abyssinia,  789. — JEWS, 
miraculous  conversion  of  a  number  of,  at 
Minorca,  tiote,  114  ;  persecution  of,  in 
Spain,  379  ;  are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics 
in  Italy,  449  ;  and  by  Cyril  at  Alexandria, 
747  ;  how  plagued  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
766.— JE2DEGERD,  king  of  Persia,  his 
wars  with  Theodosius,  245. — IGILIUM, 
a  place  of  refuge  for  Romans  who  flew 
from  the  sack  of  Rome,  197.— IGNATIUS, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Christian  fortitude 
displayed  in  his  epistles,  406. — INCAR- 
NATION, theologfical  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of,  738.  —  INCEST,  natural,  and 
arbitrary,  distinguished,  650.  —  INDIA, 
account  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in, 
778  ;  persecution  of,  by  the  Portuguese, 
779. — INGUNDIS,  princess  of  Austrasia, 
cruelly  treated  by  her  mother  Goisvintha, 
377. — INHERITANCE,  paternal,  subject 
to  parental  discretion  among  the  Romans, 
133;  the  Roman  law  of,  654  ;  testamentary 
dispositions  of  propert>-,  655  ;  the  Voconian 
law,  how  evaded,  657. —  INJURIES,  re- 
view of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress  of, 
660.  —  INSTITUTES  of  Justinian,  an 
analysis  of,  642. — INTEREST  of  money, 
how  regulated  by  the  Roman  laws,  660. — 
JOHN,  secretary  to  Honorius,  usurps 
the  empire  after  his  death,  248. — JOHN 
the  almsgiver,  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
relieves  the  Jewish  refugees,  720  ;  his 
liberality  with  the  church  treasure,  785. — 

.  JOHN,  bishop  of  Antioch,  at  Ephesus, 
decides  against  Cyril,  752  ;  coalition  be- 
tween him  and  Cyril,  753. — JOHN  of 
Cappadocia,  praetorian  praefect  of  the  East, 
under  Justinian,  his  character,  480 ;  dis« 
graced  by  Theodora,  becomes  a  bishop 
480 ;  opposes  the  African  war,  502 ;  his 
fraud  in  supplying  th«  army  with  bread, 
507. — JOHN  of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his 
character,  and  oracular  promise  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Great, 91. — JOHN, 
bishop  of  Asia,  employed  by  Justinian  to 
root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  766. — JOHN, 
St.,  the  evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense  of 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  573. — JOHN 
the  Sanguinary  seizes  the  Gothic  treasures 
in  Picenum,  and  obliges  Vitiges  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Rome,  541. — ION  A,  one  of  the 
Hebride  islands,  its  ancient  mcnasiic  emi- 
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nence,  355. — JOVINIAN  of  Verona,  his 
punishment  by  a  Roman  synod,  for  heresy, 
140. — JOVIUS,  praetorian  praefect  under 
Honorius,  succeeds  Olympius  as  minister, 
188  ;  negotiations  with  Alaric,  189  ;  deserts 
Honorius,  192. — IRELAND,  derivation  of 
the  name  of  its  tutelar  saint,  Patrick,  note, 
348.  —  ISAAC,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his 
jpology  for  the  vices  of  king  Artasircs,  246. 
ISOCRATES,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of 
his  pupils,  496. — ITALY,  the  dominion  of, 
luider  Odoacer,  succeeds  tlie  extinction  of 
the  Western  empire,  345  ;  its  miserable 
state,  350 ;  conversion  of  the  Lombards, 
J79  ;  reduced  by  ThuOdoric,  437  ;  his  admin- 
istration, 438  ;  government  of,  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  443  ;  its  flourishing  state, 
446  ;  how  supplied  with  silk  from  China, 
471 ;  history  of  Araalasontha,  queen  of 
Italy,  521  ;  nivasion  of,  by  Belisarius,  528  ; 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  532  ;  invasion 
of  Italy,  by  the  Franks,  543  ;  revolt  of  the 
Goths,  588 ;  expedition  of  the  eunuch 
Narses,  601  ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni,  606  ;  government  of,  under 
the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  608  ;  conquests  of 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  677  ;  distress 
of,  684  ;  how  divided  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  686. — 
JUDGMENTS  of  God,  in  the  Salic  laws, 
how  determined,  400. —JUDGMENTS, 
popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  667. — 
JULIUS,  master-general  of  the  troops  in 
the  Eastern  empire,  concerts  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  45. — 
JURISPRUDENCE,  Roman,  a  review 
of,  621;  was  polished  by  Grecian  philosophy, 
6j2  ;  abuses  of,  670. — ^JUSTIN  the  Elder, 
his  promotion,  455  ;  elevation  to  the  empire, 
and  character,  456  ;  his  death,  459. — 
JUSTIN  II.,  emperor,  succeeds  Justinian, 
671  ;  firm  behaviour  to  the  Avars,  672  ;  his 
abdication,  and  investiture  of  Tiberius,  as 
his  successor,  6S1. — JUSTINA,  her  contest 
with  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  73  ; 
flies  from  the  invasion  of  Maximus,  with 
her  son,  76. — JUSTINIAN,  emperor  of  the 
East,  his  birth  and  promotion,  455  ;  his 
orthodoxy,  457  ;  is  invested  with  the  dia- 
dem, 458  ;  marries  Theodora, "  462  ;  pa- 
tronizes the  blue  faction  of  the  circus,  466; 
state  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  his 
provinces,  470 ;  introduces  the  culture  of 
the  silk-worm,  and  manufacture  of  silk,  into 
Greece,  474  ;  state  of  his  revenue,  476  ;  his 
avarice  and  profusion,  476 ;  taxes  and 
monopolies,  478 ;  ministers,  479 ;  public 
buildings,  481 ;  founds  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  483 ;  other  public  works,  485 ; 
European  fortifications,  487  ;  Asiatic  fortifi- 
cations, 491  ;  suppresses  the  schools  of 
Athens,  495  ;  and  the  consular  dignity,  499; 
purchases  a  peace  from  the  Persians,  501, 
567  ;  undertakes  to  restore  Hiideric,  king  of 
Carthage,  502  ;  reduction  of  Africa,  514 ; 
instructions  ibr  the  government  of,  515  ; 
acquisitions  in  Spain,  522  ;  deceitful  nego- 
tiations in  Italy,  526  ;  weakness  of  his 
empire,  550 ;  receives  an  emba.ssy  from  the 
Avars,  560;  and  the  lurks,  561  ;  Persian 
war,  570;  negotiations  witji  Chosroes,  581 ; 


alliance  with  the  Abyssinians,  583  ;  neglects 
the  Italian  war  under  Belisarius,  592  ;  settles 
the  government  of  Italy  under  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  609 ;  his  death  and  character, 
613;  comets  and  calamities  in  his  reign, 
615;  his  Code,  Pandects,  and  Institutes, 
621 ;  his  theological  character  and  govern- 
ment, 704;  perscuting  spirit,  765;  orthodoxy, 
767;  died  a  heretic,  769.— JUSTINIAN, 
the  son  of  Germanus,  his  conspiracy  with 
the  empress  Sophia,  and  successes  against 
the  Persians,  682,  683.— JUVENAL,  his 
remarks  on  the  crowded  state  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rome,  184. 

KHAN,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern 
partsof  Asia,  16, 149.— KINDRED, the  de- 
grees of,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law, 
654- 

LABEO,  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  business 
and  composition,  631  ;  his  professional  cha- 
racter, 634.— LAMPADIUS,  a  Roman 
senator,  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alaric 
the  Goth,  161.  —  LAND,  how  divided  by 
the  Barbarians,  402  ;  Allodial,  and  Salic, 
distinguished,  403  ;  of  Italy,  how  partitioned 
by  Theodoric,  439. — LAURA,  in  monkish 
history,  explained,  363. — LAWS  of  Rome, 
review  of,  621  ;  those  of  the  kings,  622 ; 
the  twelve  tables,  623;  of  the  people,  625  ; 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  edicts  of  the 
praetors,  626;  constitutions  of  the  emperors, 
627 ;  their  rescripts,  629  ;  the  three  codes 
of,  629  ;  forms  of,  629  ;  succession  of  civil 
lawyers,  630 ;  reformation  of,  by  Justinian, 
635 ;  abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal 
laws,  663. — LAZI,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos, 
account  of,  576. — LE  CLERC,  character 
of  his  ecclesiastical  history,  note,  738. — 
LEGACIES  and  inheritances  taxed  by 
Augustus,  133  ;  how  regulated  by  the 
Roman  law,  656. — LEO  of  Thrace,  emperor 
of  the  East,  331  ;  the  first  Christian  poten- 
tate who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  331  ; 
confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthe- 
mius,  332  ;  armament  against  the  Vandals 
in  Africa,  334  ;  murders  Asparand  his  sons, 
432. — LEO,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  embassy 
from  Valentinian  III.  to  Attila,  304  ;  inter- 
cedes with  Genseric  for  clemency  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  313  ;  calls  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  757. — LEO,  general  of  the  East, 
under  Arcadius,  his  character,  228. — LEO- 
VIGILD,  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  cha- 
racter, 377 ;  revolt  and  death  of  his  son 
Hermenegild,  378. — LITORIUS,  count,  is 
defeated  and  taken  captive  in  Gaul  by 
Theodoric,  289.  —  LOMBARDS,  their 
name,  and  history,  552  ;  employed  by 
Justinian  to  check  the  Gepidae,  553  ;  actions 
of  their  king  Alboin,  673  ;  over-run  part  of 
Italy,  677  ;  extent  of  their  kingdom,  687 
language  and  manners  of  the  Lombards, 
687  ;  government  and  laws,  690,  6gi.  — 
LONGINUS,  is  sent  to  supersede  Narses, 
as  exarch  of  Ravenna,  677  ;  receives  Rosa- 
mond the  fugitive  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
680. — LUCIAN,  count  of  the  East,  under 
Arcadius,  his  cruel  treatment  by  the  pra;fect 
Rufinus,  120.  —  LUCIAN,  presbyter  of 
Jcnisalem,  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the 
body  of  St.    Stephen,  the  first  Christiau 
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martyr,  112. — LUCRINE  lake  described, 
with  its  late  destruction,  note,  -i-j^. — LU- 
CULLAN \-illain  Campania,  its  description 
and  history,  348. —  LUPERC ALIA,  the 
feast  of,  described,  and  continued  under 
the  Christian  emperors,  333.  —  LUPICI- 
NUS,  the  Roman  governor  of  Thrace, 
oppresses  the  Gothic  emigrants  there,  30  ; 
provokes  them  to  hostilities,  31 ;  defeated 
by  them.  32. 
MACEDOXIUS,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  exile,  763. — MAHOMET, 
the  prophet,  his  emlassv  tff  Chosroes  IL, 
king  of  Persia,  722.  — MAJORIAN,  his 
elevation  to  the  Western  empire,  320; 
epistle  to  the  senate,  321  ;  salutary  laws, 
322  ;  preparations  to  in\'ade  Africa,  324  ; 
fleet  destroyed  bv  Genseric,  326 ;  his  death, 
327.— ALA.NCIPiU.M,  in  the  Roman  law, 
explained,  653.  —  MANICH^ANS  are 
devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of  Theo- 
dosius  aspinst  heretics,  70.  —  MARCEL- 
LINUS,  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  cha- 
racter, 328  ;  joins  the  emperor  Anthemius, 
and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  335  ; 
his  death,  337.— MARCELLUS,  bishop  of 
Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his  life  in  destroying 
the  Pagan  temples,  102,  103. — MARCL-VN, 
senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  acknowledged  emperor, 
284  ;  his  refusal  of  the  demands  of  Attila, 
285. —  M ARGUS,  the  bishop  of,  betrays 
his  episcopal  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
Huns,  269. — MARIA,  her  remarkable  ad- 
ventures, 260. — MARIANA,  his  accotmt  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  212. — MARON- 
ITES  of  the  East,  character  and  history 
of,  781.— MARRIAGE,  regulations  of,  by 
the  Roman  laws,  646. — MARTIN,  bishop 
of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and  Pagan 
temples  in  Gaul,  102  :  his  monkish  institu- 
tions there,  354. — MARTYRS,  the  worship 
of,  and  their  relics,  introduced,  no. — 
MASCAZEL,  brother  of  Gildo  the  Moor, 
takes  refuge  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  129  ; 
is  intrusted  with  troops  to  reduce  Gildo, 
129;  defeats  him,  131  :  his  suspicious  death, 
132. — MATTHEW,  St.,  his  Gospel  origin- 
ally composed  in  Hebrew,  fwte,  739.  — 
MAURICE,  his  promotion  to  the  Eiastein 
empire,  684 ;  restores  Chosroes  IL,  705  ; 
war  against  the  Avars,  710 ;  state  of  his 
armies,  712  ;  his  abdication  and  death,  714, 
715. — MAXIMIN,hisembassy from  Theo- 
dosiusthe  Younger  to  Attila,  277. — MAXI- 
MUS,  his  character  and  revoltin  Britain,  59; 
treaty  with  Theodosius,  60  ;  persecutes  the 
PrisdUianists,  70  ;  invasion  of  Italv,  76 ; 
deff^t  and  death,  78.  — MAXIMU'S,  Pe- 
tronins,  elevation  to  the  empire,  311. — 
MEBODES,  the  Persian  general,  ungrate-' 
fullv  treated  bv  Chosroes,  564. — MELI-' 
TENE,  battle  of,  699.— MEROVINGIAN 
kings,  the,  in  Gaul,  290;  domain  and  bene- 
fices, 403. — METZ,  treatment  of,  by  Attila, 
2^. — MILAN,  St.  Ambrose  elected  arch- 
bishop of,  71  ;  turanlts  occasioned  by  the 
Arian  worship.  73  ;  revolt  of,  to  Justinian, 
540 ;  destroyed  by  the  Burgnndi^ns,  544. — 
MINORITY,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the 
Roman    l.-iw,   jtete,    124.  —  MIRACLES 


wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  1x2. — 
MISSORIUM,  or  great  golden  dish,  his- 
tory of,  205. — MODAR,  seduced  by  Theo- 
dosius, turns  his  arms  against  his  country- 
men, 50.  —  MOGULS,  their  method  of 
treating  their  enemies,  270. — MONOPH\"- 
SITES,  history  of  the  sect  of,  779. — 
MONOTHELITE  controversy,  account 
of,  769.— MOORS  of  Barbarj-,  their  poverty, 
516  ;  invasion  of  the  Roman  province 
punished,  522. — MOSHEIM,  his  work  De 
rrbus  Christianii  ante  Constantinvtn, 
note,  738. 

NARBONNE,  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and 
relieved,  288— NACORAGAN,  the  Per- 
sian, his  defeat,  and  cruel  fate,  580. — 
NAPLES,  taken  by  Belisarius,  529  :  extent 
of  the  duchy  of,  under  the  e.xarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, 686. — NARSES.  the  Persian  gener- 
al of  the  emperor  Maurice,  restores  Chos- 
roes II. ,  705 ;  revolts  against  Phocas,  and 
death,  719. — NARSES,  the  eimuch,  his 
promotion,  and  dissension  is-ith  Belsarius. 
542 :  expedition  to  Italy,  564  ;  battle  of 
Tagina,  603  ;  takes  Rome,  604  ;  kills  Teias, 
the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  605  ;  defeats  the 
Franks  and  Alemauni,  607  ;  governs  Italy 
as  exarch,  609;  his  disgraceand  death,  676. 
NECTARIUS,  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, 63.— NENNIUS,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  note,  414. — NEPOS, 
Julius,  emperor  of  the  West,  343. — NES- 
TORIUS,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
74S  ;  heresy  on  the  incarnation,  717  ;  dis- 
pute with  Cyril,  750 ;  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  dignity,  752  ;  exiled,  755  ;  death, 
755  ;  his  opinions  retained  in  Persia,  774  ; 
his  disciples  in  the  East  Indies,  775. — N I- 
KA,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople.  468. 
—NINEVEH,  battle  of,  between  Hera- 
clius  and  the  Persians,  732. — NOVELS  of 
Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  character, 
641. — NUBIA,  conversion  of,  to  Christi- 
anity, 787. 

OASIS,  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  note,  225  , 
three  places  under  this  name,  note,  755. — 
OBLIGATIONS,  human,  the  sources  of, 
6=;7  ;  laws  of  the  Romans  respecting,  658. — 
ODOACER,  king  of  Italy,  346;  his  cha- 
racter, 349 ;  resigns  the  conquests  beyond 
the  Alps,  to  Euric,  382  ;  killed  by  Theodo- 
ric the  Ostrogoth,  437.— OLYBRIUS  is 
raised  to  the  Western  empire  by  count 
Ricimer,  342.— OLVMPIODORUS,onthe 
magnificence  of  the  cit>'  of  Rome,  172  ;  on 
the  marriage  of  Adolphus  the  Visigoth, 
with  Placidia,  204. — ORESTES,  ambassa- 
dor fiom  Attila  to  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
277:  his  promotion,  344  ;  his  son  Augustu- 
lus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  345. — 
ORESTES,  pnetor  of  Egypt,  insulted  by 
a  monkish  mob  in  Alexandria,  747. — ORI- 
GEN,  his  memory  persecuted  by  Justinian 
and  his  clergy,  767. — ORLEANS  besieged 
by  Attila  and  relieved,  294. — OSTI.A,  the 
port  of,  described,  190— OXYRINCHUS, 
in  Egj-pt,  monkish  piety  of  that  city,  354. 

PACATUS,  on  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great.  St.— PAGANISM,  general  review 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and 
Jurisdiction  of,  before  it  was  subverted  by 
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Christianity,  96  ;  is  renounced  by  the  Ro- 
man senate,  100;  the  Pagan  sacrifices  pru- 
hibited,  loi  ;  the  temples  demolished,  102  ; 
the  ruin  of,  deplored  by  the  sophists,  no  ; 
Pagan  ceremonies  revived  in  Christian 
churches,  114.  —  PALERMO,  taken  by 
Belisarius,  526.— PALLADIUM  of  Rome, 
described,  fwte,  97. — PAN^ETIUS,  teacher 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  Rome,  note,  633. 
—PANDECTS  of  Justinian,  how  formed, 
637.— PANTHEON  at  Rome,  48  ;  convert- 
ed into  a  Christian  church,  103. — PANTO- 
MIMES, Roman,  described,  182.  — PA- 
PIRIUS,  Caius,  could  not  be  the  author  of 
the  ytis  PafiirianiDit,  note,  622. — PARA- 
BOLANI,  the,  of  Alexandria,  note,  746. — 
PATERNAL  authority,  extent  of,  by  the 
Roman  laws,  644  ;  successive  limitations  of, 
645. — PATRICK,  Saint,  of  Ireland,  deriv- 
ation of  his  name,  note,  348. — PA VI  A, 
massacre  of,  162;  is  taken  by  Alboin,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  who  fixes  his  residence 
there,  678. — PAULA,  a  Roman  widow,  her 
descent,  170;  owner  of  the  city  of  Nicopo- 
lis,  17J  ;  nonastic zeal,  356. — PAULINUS, 
his  crime,  and  execution,  244. — PAULI- 
NUS, bishop  of  Nola,  his  history,  200. — 
PAULINUS,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies 
from  the  Lombards,  678.— PEGASIANS, 
among  the  Roman  civilians,  explained,  635. 
■ — PELAGIAN  controversy  of  the  Latin 
clergy,  156;  and  of  Britain,  219. — PENAL 
laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  andrevival  of,  663. 
PENDRAGON  ,his  office  and  power  in  Bri- 
tain, 2ig. — PEPPER,  its  high  estimation 
and  price  at  Rome,  note,  187. — PEROZES, 
Ving  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition  against 
the  Nephthalites,  492.— PERSIA,  the  silk 
trade,  from  China  through  Persia,  for  the 
Roman  empire,  473  ;  death  of  Perozes,  492  ; 
review  of  the  reigns  of  Cabades,  and  his  son 
Chosroes,  563,  anarchy  of,  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes  II.,  735  ;  ecclesiastical  history  of, 
774. — PETAVIUS,  character  of  his  f)off- 
mata  Tlieologica,  note,  738.  —  PETER, 
brother  of  Maurice,  his  treatment  of  the 
citizens  of  Azimuntium,  and  flight,  711. — 
PETRA,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians, 
577  ;  besieged  by  the  Romans,  578  ;  de- 
molished, 579.  —  PHARAMOND,  the 
actions,  and  foundation  of  the  French  mon- 
archy by  him,  of  doubtful  authority,  215. — 
PHARAS,  commands  the  Heruli,  in  the 
African  war,  505  ;  pursues  Gelimer,  515  ; 
his  letter  to  Gelimer,  516. — PHASIS,  river, 
its  course  described,  573. — PHEASANT, 
derivation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  573. — 
PHOCAS,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor, 
713  ;  murders  Maurice  and  his  children, 
715  ;  character,  716  ;  fall  and  death,  718. — 
PHOTIUS.  the  son  of  Antonina,  at  the 
siege  of  Naples,  548 ;  turns  monk,  549. — 
PHOTIUS,  the  patrician,  kills  himself  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Justinian,  766. — 
PlIPAY'S  fables,  history  and  character  of, 
567. — PINNA  inarina,  a  kind  of  silk  manu- 
fi^ctjircd  from  the  threads  spun  by  this  fish 

iiythr  Romans,  472. — PLACIDIA,  dau^h- 
er  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  marriage  with 
Adolpfius,  king  of  the  Goths,  304  ;  injuri- 
ously treSted  by  the  ustirpet  Siiigeric^  213 ; 


marriage  with  Constaiitius,  and  .etreat  to 
Constantinople,  248  ;  guardian  of  her  son 
Valentinian  III.,  250  ;  history  of  her  daugh- 
ter Honoria,  292  ;  death  and  burial,  jtote, 
307. — PLAGUE,  origin  and  nature  of  this 
disease,  618  ;  great  extent  and  long  dura- 
tion of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  620. — 
PLEBEIANS  of  Rome,  state  and  charac- 
-erof,  179.— POITIERS,  battleof,  betv/een 
Clovis  and  Alaric,  394.— POLLENTIA, 
battle  of,  between  Stihcho  and  Alaric,  143. 
—POLYTHEISM,  review  of  the  Pagan 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  '96 ;  revival 
of,  by  the  Christian  monks,  113. — POM- 
PEIANUS,  pra;fect  of  Rome,  proposes 
to  drive  Alanc  from  the  walls  by  spells, 
185. -PONTIFFS,  Pagan,  their  juris- 
diction, 95.  —  POPULATION  of  Rome, 
4  computation  of,  183.— PRSTORS  of 
Rome,  the  tendency  of  their  edicts  ex- 
plained, 626.— PRESTER  JOHN,  origin 
of  the  romantic  stories  concerning,  776. — 
PRIMOGENITURE,  prerogative  of,  un- 
known to  the  Roman  law,  654. — PRINCE 
of  the  waters,  in  Persia,  his  office,  note,  565. 
— PRISCILIAN,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain, 
put  to  death  for  heresy,  70.— PRISCUS, 
the  historian,  in  the  camp  of  Attila,  273 ; 
his  character,  note,  276. — PRISCUS,  his 
.successes against  the  Avars,  712. — PROBA, 
her  flight  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
198. — PROCLUSjhis  extraordinary  brazen 
mirror,  481. — PROCLUS,  the  philosopher 
of  Athens,  his  superstition,  498. — PROCO- 
PIUS,  on  the  testament  of  Arcadius,  239; 
account  of  Britain,  423  ;  his  histories,  459 ; 
secretary  under  Belisarius,  503  ;  defence  of 
the  Roman  archers,  505  ;  on  the  desolation 
of  the  African  province,  588.— PROCULI- 
ANS,  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  634. 
— PROMISES,  under  what  circumstances 
the  Roman  law  enforced  fulfilment,  658. — 
PROMOTUS,  general  under  Theodosius, 
ruined,  by  Rufinus,  117.— PROPERTY 
personal,  the  origin  of,  651  ;  how  ascertain- 
ed by  the  Roman  laws,  652  ;  testamentary 
dispositions  of,  how  introduced,  655. — PRO- 
TERIUS,  of  Alexandria,  his  episcopacy 
and  death,  760.— PROVERBS,  the  book  of, 
why  not  likely  to  be  the  production  of  king 
Solomon,  note,  518.— PULCHERIA,  sister 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
her  administration,  240 ;  lessons  to  her 
brother,  241  ;  contests  with  Eudocia,  244  ; 
empress  of  the  East,  on  death  of  Theo- 
dosius, 284  ;  death  and  canonization,  330. 
— PURPLE,  the  royal  colour  of,  among 
the  ancient.s,  surpassed  by  the  modern  dis- 
covery of  cochineal,  note,  471. 
RADAGAISUS,  king  of  the  Goths,  invades 
Italy,  150;  his  character,  15^;  death,  153. 
— RADIQER,  king  of  the  Varni,  423.— 
RAVENNA,  the  ancientcity  of,  described, 
147;  Honorius  fixes  his  residertce  there,  149. 
— RECARED,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  378. — RELICS,  the  worship  of,  in- 
troduced by  the  monks,  no. — REMIGIUS, 
bi.shop  of  Rheims,  converts  Clovis,  387.; — 
RHAZATES,  the  Persian,  killed  by  the 
emperor  Hcraclius,  733.  —  RHETORIC, 
the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  popular  stat«i 
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495.— RtCHARD,  monk  of   Cirencester, 
his   literary  character,   note,  218. — RICI- 
MER,   count,   his    history,   3J9;    permits 
Majorian  to  assume  the  Imperial  dignity 
in  the  Western  empire,  321  ;  enjoys  supreme 
power  under  cover  of  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror  Libius   Severus,   327  ;    marries   the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  332  ; 
sacks  Rome,  and  kills  Anthemius,  342  ;  his 
death,  343.— RODUGUNE,  probable  ori- 
gin of  her  character,  in  Rowe's  Royal  Con- 
rert,  tiote,  423. — ROME,  Theodosius  visits 
the  city,  80 ;  the  corruption  of  morals  in 
his  reign,  94  ;  review  of  the  Pagan  establish- 
ment, ,96  ;   renounced  by  the  senate,  100  ; 
sacrifices  prohibited,  loi;  the  Pagan  religion 
prohibited,  107  ;  triumph  of  Honorius  and 
Stilicho,   146;   Alaric  encamps  under  the 
walk,  169 ;  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the 
city    when   besieged    by   Hannibal,    169  ; 
wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  magnificence  of 
the  city,   172 ;   character  of  the  nobles  of, 
174;  stateand  character  of  the  common  peo- 
•  pie,   179  ;     public  distributions  of    bread, 
meat,  oil,  and  wine,  180  ;  public  baths,  181 ; 
games  and  spectacles,   182  ;  population  of 
the  city,  1S3  ;  sufrer"by  famine,  1S4 ;  plague, 
183  ;  the  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased,  186  ; 
is  besieged  by  Alaric,  190  ;  the  city  plun- 
dered by  Alaric,  194  ;  comparison  between 
this  event,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles 
v.,   199:  Alaric  ravages  Italy,  200;  laws 
.p-.sscd  for  the  relief  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
io5  :  triumph  of  Honorius,  214  ;  is  preserv- 
ed from  Attila  by  a  ransom,  304  ;  indica- 
tions of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  at  the  death 
of  Valentinian  III.,  309  ;  sack  of  the  city 
by  Genseric,  313  ;  the  public  buildings  of, 
protected   from  depredation,   323 ;  sacked 
again  by  the  patrician  Ricimer,  342 ;  Au- 
gustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  344  ; 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked, 
349  ;   history  of  monastic    institutions   in, 
354  ;  general  obser\-ations  on  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire,  424  ;  Italy  conquered 
by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  437 ;  prosperity 
of  the  city,  444 ;  account  of  the  four  factions 
in   the  circus,   465  ;    introduction  of   silk 
among  the  Romans,  471  ;  the  office  of  con- 
sul suppressed  by  Justinian,  499  ;  the  city 
receives  Belisarius,  532 ;  siege  of,  by  the 
Goths,  532 ;    siege  of,  by  Totila,    592  :  is 
taken,  594  ;  recovered  by  Belisarius,  596  ; 
again  taken  by  Totila,  598  ;  taken  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  604  ;  extinction  of  the  sen- 
ate, 604  ;  the  city  degraded  to  the  second 
rank  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  609 ;  a 
review  of  the  Roman  laws,  621 ;  extent  of 
the  duchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Raven- 
na, 686  ;  miserable  state  of  the  city,  692  ; 
pontificate  of   Gregory  the  Great,  695. — 
ROMILDA,  the  betrayer  of  Friuli  to  the 
Avars,   723.— ROSAMOND,  daughter  of 
Cunimund,  marriage  with  Alboin,  674  ;  con- 
spires his  murder,  678  ;  her  flight  and  death, 
679.--RUFINUS..the    minister  of  Theo- 
dosius, 85;  his  administration,  117;  death, 
125,  126. — RUGILAS,  the  Hun,  his  settle- 
ment in  Hungary,  263. — RUTILIUS,  his 
character  of  the  monks  of  Capraria,  129, 130. 
SABINIAN,  general  of  the  East,  is  defeated 
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by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy, 
442. — SABINIAXS,  origin  of  the  sect  of, 
in  the  Roman  civil  law,  634. — SALIC  laws, 
history  of,  397. — SALLUST,  the  historian, 
by  what  funds  he  raised  his  palace  on  the 
Quirinal  hill,  note,  196.— SALVIAN,  his 
account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion  of  the 
Bagaud^E,  note,  310.— SAMARITANS, 
persecution  and  extinction  of,  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  766. — SAMUEL  the  pro- 
phet, his  ashes  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
III,  112. — SARBAR,  the  Persian  general, 
joins  the  Avars  in  besieging  Constantinople, 
730 ;  revolts  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  732. 
— SARDINIA,  expulsion  of  the  Vandals 
from,  335  ;  is  conquered  by  Zano,  702  ;  sur- 
rendered to  Belisarius,  704. — SARUS,  the 
Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  163  ; 
insults  Alaric,  occasions  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  193  ;  killed  by  Adolphus,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  210,  211. — SAXONS,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  366  ;  descent  of  the 
Saxons  on  Britain,  414  ;  their  brutal  desola- 
tion of  the  countr>',  419.— SCATINIAN 
law  of  the  Romans,  account  of,  665. — 
SCLAVONIANS,  their  national  character, 
554  ;  their  inroads  on  the  Eastern  empire, 
556. — SCYTHIA,  10 ;  extent  and  bound- 
aries of,  17 ;  revolutions  of,  149  ;  mode  of 
war,  270. — SEBASTIAN,  general  under 
Valens,  his  expedition  against  the  Goths, 
38  :  killed  in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  41. 
— SEBASTIAN,  the  brother  of  the  usurper 
Jovinus,2io. — SEGUED,  em  perorof  Abys- 
sinia, is  with  his  whole  court  converted  by 
the  Jesuits,  789.— SENATE  of  Rome, 
petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  altar  of  Victory,  98  ;  the  Pagan 
religion  renounced,  100  ;  debates  of,  on  the 
proposals  of  Alaric,  160 ;  genealogy  of  the 
senators,  170;  a  decree  for  putting  to  death 
Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilicho,  184 ;  elects 
Attains  emperor,  igi ;  trial  of  Arvandus, 
338  ;  surrenders  the  sovereign  power  of 
Italy  to  the  emperor  of  the  East,  347  ;  ex- 
tincuon  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  605. — 
SERAPIS,  history  of  his  worship  and 
temple  at  Alexandria,  103  ;  the  temple  de- 
stroyed, 105.— SERENA,  niece  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  married  to  Stilicho,  124 ; 
IS  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate, 
184.— SEVERINUS,  St.,  encourages  Odo- 
acer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Italy,  346  ; 
his  body,  how  disposed  of,  note,  348. — 
SHEPHERDS  and  warriors,  their  respect- 
ive modes  of  life  compared,  11,  12. — SI- 
BERIA, extreme  coldness  of  the  climate, 
and  miserable  state  of  the  natives  of,  i3. 
--SIDONIUS  APPOLINARIS  the  poet, 
his  character  of  Theodoric,  316 ;  pane- 
gyric on  the  emperor  Avitus,  319  ;  on  the 
emperor  Anthemius,  332. — SIGISMOND, 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his  son, 
and  is  canonized,  391  ;  overwhelmed  by 
the  Franks,  392.  —  SILENTIARIUS, 
PAUL,  on  the  various  species  of  stone  and 
marble  employed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  note^  4S5. — 
SILK,  first  manufactured  in  Chii;a,  and 
then  in  the  small  Grecian  island  01  Ceos, 
471 ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured  froffi 
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the  pinna  marina,  472  ;  the  silk-worm,  how 
introduced  to  Greece,  474. — SIMEON 
STYLITES,  the  hermit,  his  extraordinary 
mode  of  life,  363.-SIMPLICIUS,  one  of 
the  last  surviving  Pagan  philosophers  of 
Athens,  his  writings,  and  character,  499. — 
SINGERIC,  brother  of  Sarus,  king  of  the 
Goths,  213.— SINGIDUNUM  taken  by 
Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  709. — SIK- 
MIUAl  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the 
Avars,  709.— SIROES  murders  his  father 
Chosrocs  II.,  king  of  Persia,  735;  treaty 
of  peace  with  Heraclius,  736.  —  SISE- 
BUT,  a  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  perse- 
cutes the  Jews,  380. — SLAVERY,  per- 
sonal, imposed  on  captives,  404. — 
SLEEPERS,  seven,  narrative  of  the  le- 
gendary tale  of,  261. — SOCIETY,  philoso- 
phical, reflections  on  the  revolutions  of, 
429. —SOLOMON,  king  of  the  Jews, 
reasons  for  supposing  he  did  not  write 
either  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Pro- 
verhs,  note,  518, — SOLOMON  the  eunuch, 
relieves  Africa  from  the  Moors,  521  ;  re- 
volt of  his  troops  at  Carthage,  585  ;  killed 
by  Antalusthe  Moor,  587.— SOPHIA,  St., 
foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Constanti- 
nople, 483  ;  its  description,  484. — SORTES 
SANCTORUM,  a  mode  of  Christian  divin- 
ation, adopted  from  the  Pagans,  note, 
393.  —  SOUL,  four  different  prevailing 
doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of,  note,  740. 
— SPAIN,  the  history  of,  211  ;  invaded 
fey  the  barbarians,  212  ;  conquered  by 
Wallia,  king  of  the  Goths,  214;  suc- 
cesses of  the  Vandals,  252 ;  expedition 
of  Theodoric,  317  ;  the  Christian  re- 
ligion received,  377 ;  revolt  and  martyr- 
dom of  Hermenegild,  377,  378  ;  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in,  379  ;  legislative  as- 
semblies of,  411  ;  acquisitions  of  Justinian 
there,  522.— STADIUM,  Olympic,  the 
races  of,  compared  with  those  in  the  Ro- 
man circus,  464. — STEPHEN,  St.,  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  miraculous  discovery  of 
his  body,  and  the  miracles  worked  by  it, 
112. — STILICHO,  the  great  general  of  the 
Western  empire  under  Honorius,  his  cha- 
racter, 122 ;  puts  to  death  Rufinus,  125  ; 
expedition  against  Alaric,  137  ;  checks  his 
progress  in  Italy,  141  ;  defeats  Alaric, 
144  ;  drives  him  out  of  Italy,  145  ;  triumph 
at  Rome,  146 ;  preparations  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  Radagaisus,  151  ;  puts  him  to 
death,  153  ;  supports  the  claims  of  Alaric, 
160;  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  163;  his 
memory  persecuted,  164.— SUICIDE  ap- 
plauded and  pitied  by  the  Romans,  669. — 
SULPICIUS,  Servius,  the  highest  im- 
prover of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  631. 
— SWORD  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of 
the  Huns,  history  of,  266.— SYAGRIUS, 
king  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  his 
character,  384  ;  is  concjuered  by  Clovis,  385. 
— SYLLA  the  dictator,  his  legislative  cha- 
racter, 664.— SYLVAN lA,  sister  of  Rufi- 
nus, her  sanctity,  note,  126.— SYLVERIUS, 
pope,  is  exiled  by  Belisarius  for  an  attempt 
to  betray  the  city  of  Rome,  538;  his  death, 
note,  590.— SYMMACHUS  pleads  in 
behalf  of  the    ancient  Ppy.ui   religion  of 


Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  98.— 
SYRIA  reduced  by  Chosroes  II.,  719. 
TABENNE,  island  of,  in  Upper  Thebais, 
settled  with  monks,  by  Pachomius,  353. — 
TABLE  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury 
in  Spain,  account  of,  205. — T  AGIN  A,  bat- 
tle of,  between  the  eunuch  Narses,  and 
Totila,  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  603. — 
TATIAN,and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed 
'^yRufinus,ii8.~TEIAS,the  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  killed  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  605. — 
TELEMACHUS,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses 
his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  147. — TES- 
TAMENTS, the  Roman  laws  for  regulat- 
ing. 655  ;  codicils,  657. — THANET,  the 
island  of,  granted  by  Vortigern,  as  a  settle- 
ment for  his  Saxon  auxiliaries,  414. — 
THEATRICAL  entertainments  of  the  Ro- 
mans described,  1S2. — THEFT,  the  Ro- 
man laws  relating  to,  660,  663.  665. — ■ 
THEODATUS,  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  Italy,  525  ;  treaties  with  Justinian,  and 
revolt  against  them,  527  ;  deposition  and 
death,  531.  — THEODEBERT,  king  of 
the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Goths  in 
the  destruction  of  Milan,  543 ;  invades 
It4ly,  544  ;  his  death,  545.— THEODORA, 
empress,  early  history,  460  ;  marriage  with 
Justinian,  461  ;  tyranny,  462  ;  virtues,  463  ; 
death,  464  ;  fortitude  during  the  Nika  se- 
dition, 469 ;  account  of  her  palace  and 
gardens  of  Heraeum,  486  ;  pious  concern 
for  the  conversion  of  Nubia,  786. — THEO- 
DORIC acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Torismond,  316  ; 
character  by  Sidonius,  316  ;  expedition 
into  Spain,  317.— THEODORIC,  the  son 
of  Alaric,  reigns  over  the  Visigoths  in  Gaui, 
288  ;  fates  of  his  daughters,  289  ;  prevailed 
to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  295  ;  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  298. — THEO- 
DORIC the  Ostrogoth,  his  education,  431  ; 
is  forced  to  revolt  against  the  emperor 
Zeno,  434  ;  he  undertakes  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  436;  kills  Odoacer,  437;  king  of 
Italy,  438  ;  his  administration,  439  ;  visit 
to  R.ome,  and  care  of  the  public  buildings, 
445 ;  religion,  447  ;  remorse  and  death, 
454.— THEODOSIUS  the  Great,  is  asso- 
ciated by  Gratian  as  emperor  of  the  East, 
46  ;  his  birth  and  character,  46 ;  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  49 ;  defeats 
the  Ostrogoths,  52  ;  his  treaty  with  ISIax- 
imus,  60  ;  baptisnr  and  edict  to  establish 
orthodox  faith,  61  ;  purges  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople from  Arianism,  65 ;  enforces 
the  Nicenc  doctrine,  66  ;  convenes  a  Coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  67  ;  edicts  against 
heresy,  69  ;  receives  the  fugitive  family  of 
Valentinian,  78  ;  defeats  Maximus,  and 
visits  Rome,  79 ;  character.  So  ;  lenity  to 
the  city  of  Antioch,  83  ;  cruel  treatment  of 
Thessalonica,  84 ;  submits  to  the  penance 
imposed  by  St.  Ambrose,  86  ;  restores 
Valentinian,  88  ;  consults  John  of  Lycopo- 
lis,  the  hermit,  91  ;  defeats  Eugenius,  93  ; 
death,  93  ;  procured  a  senatorial  renunci- 
ation of  the  Pagan  religion,  100;  abohshes 
Pagan  rites,  loi  ;  prohibits  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion, 107.— THEODOSIUS  the  YoLuiger, 
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his  birth,  23S  :  left  by  his  father  Arcadius, 
to  the  care  of  Jezdegerd,  king  of  Persia, 
239 ;  his  tharacter,  241  ;  marriage  with 
Eudocia,  242  ;  war  »-ith  Persia,  245  ;  pious 
joy  ca  the  death  of  John,  the  usurper,  249  ; 
treaty  with  the  Huos,  264  ;  defeated  by 
Attila,  270 ;  accepts  a  peace  dictated  by 
Attila,  273  ;  oppressed  by  Attila,  275  ;  em- 
bassy of  Maximin  to  Attila,  277  ;  Attila's 
embassy  to  him,  283  :  his  death,  284  ;  his 
perplexity  at  the  religious  feuds  between 
Cyril  and  Nestorius,  560  ;  banishes  Kes- 
torius,  562.— THEODOSIUS,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  his  competition  with  Gaian, 
783 ;  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Byzan- 
tium, 786.— THEOPHILUS,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  destroys  the  temple  of  Se- 
rapis,  and  the  Alexandrian  library,  103  ; 
assists  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
235  ;  his  invective  against  him,  note,  237. — 
THERMOPYLAE,  the  straits  of.  fortified 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  443. — THESSA- 
LONICA,  sedition  and  massacre  there,  84  ; 
cruel  treatment  of  the  citizens,  84 ;  penance 
of  Theodosius  for  this  severity,86.— THEU- 
DEl.INDA,  princess  of  Bavaria,  mar- 
ried to  Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  500, 
501.— THOMAS,  St.,  account  of  the  Chris- 
tians of,  in  India,  777 ;  persecution  of,  by 
the  Portuguese,  778.— THRACE,  the  fu- 
gitive Goths  permitted  to  setde  there  by 
the  emperor  Valens,  28  ;  is  ravaged  by  them, 
32 ;  the  Goths  settled  there  by  Theo- 
dosius, 54-— THRASIMUND,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  his  character,  370. — ^THREE 
CHAPTERS,  the  famous  dispute  concern- 
ing, 767.— TIBERIUS  is  invested  by 
Justin  II.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire 
of  the  East,  681  ;  his  character  and  death, 
682,  683.— TIMASIUS,  master-general  of 
the  army  imder  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
is  disgraced  and  exiled  under  Arcadius, 
225.— TIMOTHY  the  Cat  conspires  the 
murder  of  Proterius,  archbishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  succeeds  him,  761. — ^TIPASA, 
miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on  the 
Catholics,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut 
out  there,  376.— TORISMOND,  son  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  attends 
his  father  against  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
293  ;  battle  of  Ch&lons,  298 ;  is  acknow- 
ledged king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  field,  299 ;  is  killed  by  his  brother 
Theodoric,  316.— TOTI  LA,  Gothic  king  of 
Italy,  5S9  ;  his  justice,  590  ;  takes  the  city 
of  Rome,  592  :  spares  Rome  from  destruc- 
tion, at  the  instance  of  Belisarius,  393  ; 
takes  Rome  again,  398  ;  plunders  Sicdy, 
599  ;  battle  of  Tagina,  603  ;  his  death,  603. 
— ^TRAJAX,  emperor,  description  erf  his 
famous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  note,  487. 
--TRIBIGILD  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebel- 
lion in  FT-.rygia  against  Arcadius,  227. — 
TRIBONIAN,  his  genius  and  character, 
636;  is  employed  by  Justinian  to  reform 
the  code  of  Roman  laws,  637. — TRISA- 
GION,  religious  war  concerning,  762. — 
TURISUND.  king  of  the  Gepidae,  his  re- 
ception of  Alboin,  673,  674. — TURKS, 
their  origin,  357;  primitive  institutions, 
558  ;  conquests,  338 ;  alliance  with  the  em- 


peror Justinian,  561  ;  send  aiuiliaries  to 
Heraclius,  731.  — TWELVE  TABLES. 
re\"iew  of  the  laws  of,  623  ;  their  severity, 
661  ;  how  the  criminal  code  of,  sunk  into 
disuse,  662. 
VALENS,  receives  the  s\ippliant  Goths  into 
the  Roman  territories,  28 ;  his  war  with 
them,  34  ;  is  defeated  and  killed  al  the  bat- 
tle of  Hadrianople,  40,  41  ;  his  eulogiumby 
Libanius,  41.— VALENTIN  I  AN  II.  is  re- 
fused, by  Sl  Ambrose,  the  privilege  of  a 
church  for  him  and  his  mother  Justina,  on 
account  of  their  Arian  principles,  73  ;  his 
flight  from  the  invasion  of  ^laximus,  76 ; 
is  restored  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  88  ; 
his  character,  88  ;  his  death,  89. — V  ALEN- 
TINIAN  III.  is  established  emperor  ot 
the  West,  by  Theodosius  the  V^ounger, 
249;  flies,  on  the  invasion  of  Il<ily  by 
Attila,  304  ;  sends  an  embassy  to  Attila, 
305  ;  murders  the  patrician  iEtius,  308  ; 
his  death,  and  character,  309. — VALEN- 
TINIANS,  their  confused  ideas  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  C\Ll3S,i,twte,  742. — VAN- 
DALS, their  successes  in  Spain,  252  ;  ex- 
pedition into  Africa  under  Genseric,  253  ; 
invade  Italy,  311  ;  sack  Rome,  313;  their 
depredations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 329  ;  their  conversion,  366  ;  perse- 
cution of  the  CathoUcs,  370  ;  e-vpedition  of 
Belisarius  against  Gelimer,  506 ;  conquest 
of,  314 ;  their  name  and  distinction  lost  in 
Africa,  519  ;  remains  still  found  in  Germany, 
320. — VEGETIUS,  on  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Roman  discipline  at  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  p5. — VENICE,  founda- 
tion of  that  republic,  302  ;  its  infant  state 
under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  686. — VE- 
RATIUS,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables  respecting  personal  insults, 
661. — VERINA,  empress,  the  widow  cf 
Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  433  ;  her  turbulent  life, 
434. — VERONA,  battle  of,  between  Stili- 
cho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the 
Goth,  145. — VERRES,  why  his  punishment 
was  inadequate  to  his  oflences,  664. — VES- 
TALS, Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar 
office,  96. —VICTORY,  her  statue  and 
altar,  in  the  senate-house  at  Rome,  describ- 
ed, 37  ;  the  senate  petitions  the  Christian 
emperors  to  have  it  restored,  98. — VIGI- 
LANTIUS,  the  presbyter,  abused  by  Je- 
rom  for  opposing  monkish  superstition,  tiote, 
III. — VIGILIUS,  is  privy  to  a  scheme  for 
the  assassination  of  Attila,  277 ;  is  detected  ^ 
by  Attila,  282  ;  purchases  the  papal  chair  of 
Belisarius  and  his  wife,  538 ;  instigates 
Justinian  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
399. — VIRGLL  is  the  most  ancient  writer 
who  mentions  the  manufacture  of  silk,  471. 
— VITALIAN,  the  Gothic  chief,  miuxlered 
at  Constantinople,  437. — VITIGES,  gener- 
al of  the  Barbarians  under  Theodatus,  king 
of  Italy,  declared  king  of  Italy,  331 ;  be- 
sieges Belisarius  in  Rome,  532  ;  forced  to 
raise  the  siege,  341  ;  besieged  by  Beli^jius  in 
Ravenna,  345  ;  is  taken  prisoner,  546  ;  con- 
forms to  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  is  settled 
in  Asia  547  ;  his  emba.ssv  to  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  568.— VITRtfVIUS  the  archi- 
tect,  his  remarks  on  the  buildings  of  Rome, 
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183. — TJLDIN,  kiixg  of  the  Huns,  reduces 
and  kills  Gairias  the  Goth,  232  ;  driven  back 
by  the  Imperial  ministers,  240. — ULPHI- 
LAS,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  nis  pious  la- 
bours, 365 ;  propagated  Arianism,  369. — 
VOCONIAN  law  abolished  the  right  of 
female  inheritance,  654  ;  how  evaded,  657. 
— VOLTAIRE,  his  reflections  on  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  siege,  note,  425. — VORTI- 
GERN,  king  of  South  Britam,  his  invita- 
tion of  the  Saxons  for  assistance  against  his 
enemies,  414. — VOUTI,  emperor  of  China, 
his  exploits  against  the  Huns,  21. 
WALES,  settled  by  British  refugees  from 
Saxon  tyranny,  417,  419  ;  the  bards  of,  421. 
— WALLIA,  chosen  king  of  the  Goths, 
213  ;  reduces  the  invaders  of  Spain,  214  ; 
settled  in  Aquitain,  215.— WILFRID,  the 


apostle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent  establish 
ment  at  Selscy,  420. — WOMEN,  how 
treated  by  the  Roman  civil  laws,  646  ;  the 
Voconian  laiv,  evaded,  657  ;  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise  by  Mahomet,  747. 
ZABERGAN  the  Bulgarian  invades  the  em- 
pire, 610  ;  repulsed  by  Belisarius,  611. — ZA- 
NO,  brother  of  Geltmer  the  Vandal,  con- 
quers Sardinia,  702  ;  recalled,  703  ;  killed, 
703. — ZENO,  emperor  of  the  East,  receives 
a  surrender  of  the  Imperial  government  of 
the  Western  empire,  from  the  senate  of 
Rome,  347  ;  his  life  and  reign,  433  ;  his 
Henoticon,  761. — ZING  IS,  first  emperor 
of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
265 ;  his  proposal  for  improving  his  con- 
quests in  China,  270. 
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